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nno  the  Great  Jmerican  Voier^  the  man  behind  the  ballot^ 
ike  man  who  makes  govemmetUi  and  unmakes  ihem^ 
the  wum  hrfore  whose  dread  opinion  the  mighty  qf  the  earth 
stand  in  awe^  the  man  in  whose  hands  is  confided  the  destiny 
rf  the  Western  Hemisphere^  the  man  of  multifarious  and 
perplexing  mien^  but  whose  heart  is  true  as  steel  and  pure 
as  goldf  I  inscribe  this  worky  in  the  prt^bund  conviction 
that  while  we  may  neglect  our  opportunities  and  evade  our 
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INTRODUCTION 

OUR  people  believe  in  justice^  and  in  the  liberty  which  carries  the 
torch  of  civilization  over  the  earth.  They  have  always  earnestly 
desired  to  see  stable  republics  established  in  SouUi  America. 
They  do  not  believe  in  monardiies.  They  believe  in  "a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  Our  people  en- 
thusiasticaUy  upheld  President  Monroe  when  he  declared  that  Euro- 
pean monarchies  should  not  extend  their  territory  on  American  soil, 
and  each  succeeding  administration,  without  exception,  has  striven 
to  aid  in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  development  of  decent 
republican  governments  in  these  countries. 

When  our  State  Department  has  seen  revolutions,  anarchy,  and 
crime  rampant  in  South  America,  foreigners  being  looted,  robbed,  and 
murdered  (Americans  su£Fering  worse  than  any  other  class),  in- 
famy, peifidy,  intrigue,  and  scoundrelism  covering  Spanish  America 
as  with  a  pall,  —  it  has  not  shut  its  eyes  to  die  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  no  father  ever  watched  over  his  wayward  offspring  with 
more  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety  than  has  the  beneficent  government 
of  the  United  States  observed  these  countries,  studying  by  what  means 
it  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  decency  out  of  crime. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  this  has  been  our  policy,  followed 
with  patience  and  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  to  which  history  affords  no 
paraDd.  As  one  bandit  government  after  another  has  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  South  America,  our  government  has  couiiigelled  it  to 
eiercise  moderation,  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  civilization,  to  respect 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners;  and  we  have  stood  between  these 
KHsIled  ''governments"  and  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe. 

In  spite  of  all  that  our  country  has  done  for  them,  the  incontestable 
iui  remains  that  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Santo 
Dommgo,  Hayti,  and  practically  all  of  Central  America  are  in  a  worse 
am^iillori  lo-day,  politically,  socially ^  commercially,  and  deeper  in 
barbari^im,  than  they  were  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Dilet- 
tante phili^ophers,  reactionists  who  are  against  every  policy  which 
bii  made  the  United  States  the  peerless  giant  which  it  is,  will  go  on 
AoutiDg  m  behalf  of  our  "poor  oppressed  Sister  Republics."  On 
iUfh  people  the  facts  stated  In  the  following  pages  will  have  no  effect. 
Rat  Americans.  —  the  hardy,  brainy,  practical  race  which  has 
founded  the  Great  Republic,  before  the  tremendous  power  of  whose 
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solemn  and  ddiberate  judgment  govjpniments  must  stand  or  faU,  — 
that  innumeraUe  anny  oi  men  who  have  made  and  who  constitute 
*'God*s  countiy,"  —  men  who  Mate  brigand  governments  (all  the 
more  if  thqr  assume  the  name^f  BepuUics)»  who  love  justbe  and 
truth,  and  hate  wickedness  whuever  may  be  its  fonn, — should  know 
these  Spanish-Indian-Negro^untries  as  thqr  actually  aie.  1i  they 
could  see  Americans  and  American  enterprises  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  the  aggregations  calling  themsdves  BepuUics,  it  would 
not  be  long  bef(»e  the  madiinery  of  the  government  d  the  United 
States  woi^  be  diverted  towards  bringing  about  a  most  thorough 
renovation  in  their  conditions. 

To  many  people  it  may  seem  impossiUe  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
and  on  the  Western  hemisphere,  thoe  could  exist  such  conditions  of 
semi-barbarism  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Santo  Dcnningo,  and  Central 
America  as  are  hone  disclosed.  To  know  a  country  thorou^y 
one  must  have  lived  in  it  and  done  business  in  it  Distinguished 
writers  have  written  admirable  descriptive  works  oi  South  America, 
—  oi  landscapes,  of  cities  and  rivers  and  lakes,  oi  mountains  and 
llanos,  with  a  coloring  of  individual  incident  and  interesting  anec- 
dote; tibey  are  admirable  productions  of  scholariy  m^i.  One  may 
describe  a  landscape  from  the  window  oi  a  Pullman  car,  but  one 
cannot  in  such  a  manner  apprehend  the  social  and  political  problems 
d  the  peoples  throu^  whose  country  the  railroad  passes.  Howev^ 
brilliant  a  traveller  may  be,  however  acute  his  power  oi  observation, 
it  is  not  possiUe  that  he  can  probe  into  the  depths  and  analyze  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  a  people,  except  by  long  and  varied  in- 
tercourse with  them.  Equipped  with  letters  oi  introducticm  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  various  American  ministers  or  consular 
re[Heaentatives,  and  by  them  introduced  to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  which  he  visits,  he  always  encounters  an  atmosphere  of 
official  politeness.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  the  suave 
Dictator  or  Military  Jefe  who  says  so  blandly,  **  Yo  me  pongo  a  su$ 
ordenes,  CabaUeroC*  —  "I  place  myself  at  your  <»ders,  sir,** — is 
perhaps  a  man  whose  past  would  have  sent  him  to  Sing  Sing 
or  would  have  hanged  or  electrocuted  him  had  he  lived  in  another 
country. 

Nor  win  the  traveller  derive  from  the  American  minister  rdiable 
information.  This  officer  is  bound  by  diplomatic  precedent,  and 
possibly  by  positive  instructions,  to  be  guarded  in  hb  q)eedi;  and  the 
adulation  which  he  shares  in  common  with  others  in  power  will  often 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  real  nature  and  character  oi  the  countiy  to  whidi 
he  is  accredited. 

But  a  business  man  who  buQds  ^diarves  or  railroads,  who  impcvts 
goods  and  employs  labor,  who  comes  in  contact  with  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  the  government  and  every  class  oi  the  people,  who  must  of 
necessity  stu^  the  laws,  political  institutions,  and  social  peculiarities 
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of  thepeople»and  who  has  spent  years  m  the  most  varied  business  and 
sociftl  idations  with  them,  must  obtain  a  more  definite  and  accurate 
notion  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  particularly  if  he  be  at  the  same  time 
Aoioughly  familiar  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  people  of  hb  own 
country  ind  all  portions  of  it  There  are  many  such  Americas 
bosbeas  men  to  be  found  in  Mexico  and  in  all  parts  of  South  America. 
Their  experience  and  opmions  would  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  could  they  be  ascer- 
tuned.  Most  of  them  are,  however,  busy  men,  engrossed  with  their 
own  affairs.  Many  of  them  are  not  accustomed  to  write  for  the  press, 
and  could  not  unaided  put  their  thoughts  into  acceptable  form.  A 
larger  proportion  would  hesitate  boldly  and  frankly  to  tell  the  truth, 
redUsng  diat  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Dictator  would  jeopardize 
their  financial  mterests. 

What  of  the  great  American  newspaper?  it  may  be  asked;  why  does 
it  not  print  the  facts  ?  It  is  difikult  to  answer  this  question.  Our 
American  dailies  have  no  correspondents  to  speak  of  in  South  America. 
Even  b  Mexico  their  facilities  for  getting  news  —  in  other  words, 
thrir  news  organizations  —  are  pitiably  inadequate.  Venezuela  and 
Odombia  are  at  our  very  doors,  yet  a  revolution  in  them,  jeopardizing 
all  f<Heign  mterests,  involving  complete  anarchy  over  half  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory  and  the  loss  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  lives, 
may  recrive  as  much  notice  as  can  be  crowded  into  a  typesetter's 
ttidL 

Occasionally  a  really  able  and  keen  newspaper  correspondent 
u  sent  to  these  countries,  and' his  reports  in  all  their  horrible  truthful- 
ness awaken  our  people  to  some  conception  of  the  facts.  If  there  were 
more  of  the  li^t  which  emanates  from  such  pens,  there  would  be 
fever  crimes  chargeable  to  the  machete  in  South  America. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  combat  error  and  prejudice,  particularly 
^rhok  deep-seated ;  and  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  Latin  America  are  so  numerous 
and  so  imbedded  m  their  thought  that  an  overwhelming  array  of  facts 
is  necessary  successfully  to  attock  and  overcome  them. 

Our  newspapers  speak  oi  a  presidential  election  in  Honduras  or 
Paraguay,  and  the  Ainerican  minister  or  consul  reports  from  these 
coontries  that  some  distinguished  graeral  has  been  elected  President. 
With  OS  the  word  "election  "  imfdies  baUot  boxes,  voting,  the  counting 
of  votes,  jui^  and  clerks  of  election,  antecedent  discussion,  and,  in 
general,  a  frpe  vote  and  a  fair  count  When  the  word  b  used  with 
leferenoe  to  Latin  America,  our  people  naturally  and  instinctively 
Mome  that  it  connotes  all  these  several  functions  and  things.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  b  to  be  found  in  Latin  America. 

But  a  general  disclaims  of  thb  character  b  not  sufficient  to  erase 
from  the  minds  of  the  American  people  the  impression  that  there  are 
Sections  m  Latm  America.   In  (»der  to  settie  tiiis  question  and  place 
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it  beyond  the  bounds  of  discussion,  a  typical  '*dection**  in  each  of 
these  countries  should  be  described,  —  a  description  not  in  the  words 
of  the  writer,  but  taken  from  the  official  reports  made  to  the  United 
States  government  by  its  representatives.  When  the  reader  has  care- 
fully  examined  these  reports  of  elections  in  our  **  Sister  Republics," 
he  will  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  an  elective  or  patliamentaiy 
system  in  South  America. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  bdief  among  American  citizens  that 
the  assaults  made  upon  f ordgn  interests  in  Latin  American  countries 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  that  the  foreigners  usually  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  them.  To  destroy  this  erroneous  idea  requires 
the  citation  of  vast  numbers  oi  illustrative  cases,  though  not  even  an 
attempt  can  be  made  to  mention  hundreds  of  sensational  and  horrible 
cases  which  deserve  ccmdenmation. 

There  is  also  a  prevalent  belief  among  writers  that  revolutions  in 
South  America  are  tame  affairs  and  of  small  consequence.  A  direct 
statement  to  the  contrary  would  cany  little  weight  Here,  again,  evi- 
dence of  a  conclusive  character  is  produced  sufficient  to  forestall 
denial. 

In  order  to  understand  a  people  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  antecedents.  Mankind  is  not  develop^  into  a  civilized  mass 
in  a  day.  The  key  to  the  future  is  the  record  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
several  countries  within  the  past  century  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
character  and  the  performances  we  may  expect  from  them.  Only 
in  the  light  of  this  record  can  the  description  <rf  present-day  social  and 
political  conditions  be  correctly  apprehended. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  simple.  It  is  not  a  histoiy,  though  strict 
accuracy  in  statement  of  historic  fact  is  sought.  As  the  author  prefers 
to  rest  statements  of  fact  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  extensive  quo- 
tations from  reliable  authorities  will  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  woric. 
This  policy  has  been  carried  to  some  length  in  certain  respects,  as  the 
descriptions  of  many  of  the  Presidents,  Dictators,  and  Jefe  Supremos 
known  personally  to  the  writer  are  quoted  from  others.  But  while 
the  facts  thus  produced  are  the  property  of  the  worid,  the  argument 
and  conclusions  drawn  are  the  writer^s. 

What  are  the  actual  conditions  of  the  several  Latin- American  coun- 
tries to-day?  What  is  the  status  of  foreigners,  oi  foreign  interests, 
and  of  the  civilized  natives  who  Uve  in  tbnn?  What  io^uence  has 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
premises  ?  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future,  and  what  ought  to 
be  our  own  national  pdicy  ?  These  are  the  questions  to  the  consider- 
ati<xi  of  which  this  work  is  devoted.  These  questions  must  be  dis- 
cussed fearlessly  and  without  passion,  honestiy  and  without  prejudice, 
with  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  writer  has  no  prejudice  against 
any  man  or  race  or  creed  or  color,  nor  would  he  wQlin^y  offend 
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them,  but  he  subscribes  in  its  entirety  to  the  doctrine  of  Bancroft 
when  he  says,  ''If  I  read  lifers  lesson  aright,  truth  only  is  immortal 
and  omnipotent;  therefore  from  all  those  I  wrongfully  offend  I  crave 
befoidiand  pardon;  from  those  I  rightfully  offend  I  ask  no  mercy  — 
their  censure  is  dearer  to  me  than  t^eir  praise." 
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CHAPTER  I 
REVOLUTION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  VENEZUELA 

IN  1806  Francisco  Miranda  organized  an  expedition  in  New  YoA, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  invading  Venezuela  for  overthrowing 

the  power  of  Spain.  He  was  defeated  in  a  sea-fight»  losing  60 
prisoners,  10  of  whom  were  Americans,  who  were^  taken  by  their 
Spanish  captors  to  Puerto  CabeUo,  and  shot.  Miranda  escaped  to 
Jamaica  and  oiganized  another  expedition,  and  three  or  four  months 
later  captured  Coro,  but  was  forced  to  retire. 

In  1807  there  were  many  local  uprisings  against  the  Spanish 
Captain  General,  and  the  seeds  of  independence  were  widely  sown 
bj  republican  agitators. 

In  1808  French  conmiissioners  arrived  in  Caracas,  bringing  news 
of  Ferdinand's  expulsion.  They  desired  to  unite  Venezuela  to  France, 
bat  recaved  no  encouragement 

In  1809  Caracas  decided  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Seville 
Junta,  pending  the  return  of  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  but  there  were 
widespread  disorders  and  dissensions. 

In  April,  1810,  the  Spanish  Captain  General  informed  the 
people  of  Venezuela  that  the  French  armies  had  overrun  Spain. 
Rerohitions  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  a  junta  was  formed 
at  Caracas,  and  the  Captain  Greneral  was  exiled.  Coro  and  Mara- 
caibo  refused  to  fc^ow  the  Caracas  Junta,  and  under  Jos^  Ceballos 
sent  troops  into  the  provinces  in  revolt  Caracas  sent  troops  to  Coro, 
whidi  were  defeated  by  CebaUos. 

In  1811  a  *' Congress"  met  in  March  at  Caracas,  and  on  July  5 
adopted  a  declarati<Hi  of  independence,  on  behalf  of  Cumana,  Bar- 
cdona,  Caracas,  Barinas,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Margarita.  A 
caricature  of  a  government  was  oiganized,  unlimited  quantities  of 
worthless  paper  money  were  issued,  and  a  riot  of  disoider  and  cor- 
ruption was  ushered  in,  which  has  continued  to  this  day. 

In  February,  1812,  Monteverde,  the  Spanish  General,  started 
out  frjnn  Coro  on  a  campaign  through  Trujillo  towards  Caracas, 
defeating  the  revdutionary  army  at  almost  every  step  and  practising 
horrible  atrocities. 

On  March  26  an  earthquake  almost  destroyed  Caracas,  Barquisi- 
mcto,  Merida,  and  other  towns.    Twelve  thousand  lives  were  lost  in 
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Caracas.  The  ignonnt,  mipentitious  reyolutkMiists  took  this  as  a 
punishment  for  rebelling,  —  a  view  which  the  priests  were  careful  to 
foster.  Miranda,  who  had  been  made  Dictator,  was  an  impractical 
visionary;  Bolivar,  his  lieutenant,  had  been  defeated  at  Puerto 
Cabello;  there  was  much  jealousy  and  fear  of  treacheiy  among  the 
''patriots,*'  and,  their  peons  having  no  desire  to  fight,  Miranda, 
with  the  consent  of  ''Congress,'*  signed  a  capitulation,  and  Monte- 
verde  took  possession  of  Caracas  on  July  30. 

Bolivar  and  his  fellow  patriots  treacherously  made  Miranda 
prisoner  while  he  slept  He  remained  in  prison  until  his  death,  on 
July  14, 1816,  in  Cadiz. 

Monteverde  imprisoned  more  than  1500  oi  the  revolutionists  in 
the  month  of  August,  confiscating  their  property  and  putting  many 
of  them  to  death.  In  September  be  was  inade  Captain  General  of  the 
Audencia  of  Venezuela,  and  was  duly  installed  on  October  8  at 
Valencia. 

On  October  9  Monteverde  sent  several  of  the  principal  patriot 
prisoners  to  Spain,  thereby  causing  great  consternation  throughout 
Venezuela.  He  also  sent  troops  to  pacify  the  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Cumand,  and  Margarita.  Hundreds  of  non-combatants  were  taken 
prisoners  because  of  suspected  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists. 

On  December  8  there  was  published  in  Caracas  the  Spanish 
"Constitution,"  but  every  precept  of  it  was  disr^arded.  Monte- 
verde, on  December  11,  decreed  the  arrest  of  1200  persons  suspected 
of  disloyalty  to  Spanish  rule,  and  placed  them  in  the  dungeons  of 
La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabcllo.  Venezuela  was  one  vast  charnel- 
house  of  death  and  mourning. 


Thb  Revolution   breaks  oxtt  Afresh  against  the  Spanish 
MisRXTLE  in  Venezuela 

In  1818  Don  Santiago  Marifko  and  other  Venezuelan  refugees  m 
Trinidad  raised  45  men  and  6  cannon,  and  with  these  left  Port  oi 
Spain  for  Chacachacare.  On  January  18  he  arrived  at  Guiria, 
whose  guard  fled.  Marifko  recruited  here,  gathering  about  200  men 
well  armed.  Bernardo  Bermudez,  in  co-operation  with  Marifko,  with 
75  men,  seized  the  town  of  Maturin. 

Monteverde  sent  800  men,  under  Zuazola  and  Boves,  to  aid 
Governor  Antofkanzas  of  Cumand.  These  troops  defeated  the 
revolutionists,  March  16,  at  Magueyes,  and  later  in  Aragua,  conunit* 
ting  the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  die  inhabitants.  The  soldiers 
were  given  one  dollar  for  each  ear  of  an  insurgent  they  brouj^t  to 
the  duef ,  and  about  500  inhabitants  were  mutilated  in  this  manner 
at  Aragua.  At  Cumand  boxes  of  these  ears  cut  from  the  bodies  of 
persons  assassinated  were  received. 

In  April  the  Spaniards  were  severely  defeated  in  Maturin  by  500 
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pttriots.  Monteverde  had  to  sustain  a  division  of  2600  men  in 
Birinas,  under  Antonio  Tizcar,  to  repel  an  invasion  from  the  province 
of  Casuaie.  He  sent  700  men  against  Maturfn,  sailing  from  La 
GmjOL  on  Ajml  27»  arriving  at  Barcdona  on  May  3.  They  were 
under  command  of  Fernandez  de  la  Hoz  and  Zuazola.  Here  they 
veie  leinf (»ced  by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Barcelona  and  Cumani* 
mtfl  there  were  9000  mm,  and  Monteverde  now  led  in  person.  They 
Dudied  immediately  to  Maturfn,  and  demanded  its  surrender  on 
May  25.  The  patriots  answered  that  they  wanted  '*  liberty  or  death/* 
The  batde  opened  with  great  fury.  In  a  short  time  the  royalists  were 
completdy  defeated,  leaving  479  dead  on  the  field,  among  them  %7 
oflidals. 

The  idand  of  Margarita  now  arose  in  rebellion,  under  Arismendi, 
iiid  placed  the  Spanish  Governor,  Blartinez,  in  prison  on  June  13. 

Od  the  western  frcmtier  of  Venezuela  Bolivar  was  preparing  f ov 
an  mvision.  On  February  28,  after  a  four  hours'  battle,  he  overthrew 
I  Spanish  troop  of  800  men  at  San  Jose  de  Cucuta.  He  captured 
modi  artiDeiy,  and  a  great  amount  d  merchandise  belonging  to 
bnwiess  men  in  Maracaibo.  He  now  united  with  the  forces  of 
Coknd  Castillo,  making  in  all  1000  men  and  1200  rifles  in  the  repul>» 
fican  forces;  but  Castillo  and  Bolivar  engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy^ 
—  the  latter  wishing  to  invade  Venezuela,  and  the  formor  declaring 
that  his  troops  would  not  aid  Bolivar  in  such  a  purpose. 

In  April  Merida  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Old  BoKvar  heard  of  this  in  Cucuta  on  the  30th  d  that  month.  He 
sent  Dr.  Cristoval  de  Mendoza  to  organize  a  provisional  government 
there. 

At  about  the  same  time  Colonel  Antonio  Nicolas  Bricefko  arrived 
tt  Cucuta  frtnn  Cartagena,  Colombia,  with  some  soldiers,  and  was 
given  command  of  the  artillery.  He  proposed  to  Bolivar  assassination 
of  prisoners  and  *'war  to  the  death.''  He  1^  San  Cristobal  to  attack 
the  rojafists,  but  was  surprised,  on  May  16,  by  about  500  Spaniards, 
when  his  foice  was  practKsally  destroyed. 

BoKw  now  set  out  for  Merida,  Venezuela,  arriving  there  <m  May 
90.  Bt  raised  about  1000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  at  once 
gtfe  orders  to  Dl^uyar  to  proceed  to  Escuque  to  capture  the 
Spanish  colond,  Correa,  who  at  <mce  fled  to  Maracaibo.  6irardot» 
one  of  BoKvar's  lieutenants,  occupied  the  city  d  Trujillo  and  the 
pravbee  of  that  name  on  June  10.  This  officer  attacked  the 
aptniards,  composed  of  450  infantry  under  Manuel  de  Cafias,  near 
Agoa  de  Obispos,  on  June  19,  and  defeated  them,  taking  73  priacmerst 
I  cannon,  and  80  rifles. 

On  June  10  Bolivar  left  Merida  for  TrujiDo,  arriving  there  on 
fte  14tL  Before  leaving,  he  issued  hb  decree  of  war  to  the  death» 
daMI  Merida,  June  8,  saying,  "Our  hatred  will  be  imiJacable,  and 
fte  war  wm  be  to  the  death." 
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On  June  15,  in  TrujQlo»  he  issued  another  prodamation :  ^ESveiy 
Spaniard  who  does  not  conspire  against  tyranny  in  favor  oi  the  just 
cause,  by  methods  the  most  active  and  efficacious,  will  be  accounted 
as  an  »iemy,  and  punished  as  a  traitor  to  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  without  mercy  shot  as  a  criminaL  Spaniards  and 
Canaiios,  count  upon  death,  even  though  you  are  indifferent,  unless 
you  work  actively  in  aid  of  the  liberfy  of  America.  Americans,  count 
on  life,  even  thou^  you  are  criminals !'* 

In  virtue  oi  these  prodamations  all  the  prisoners  captured  by 
Grirardot  at  Agua  de  Obispos  were  killed;  while  the  Spaniarda 
assassinated  Antonio  Nicolas  Bricefko,  8  companions,  and  16  other 
prisoners,  captured  by  them  at  Barinas,  —  Uie  same  Bricefio  who 
originally  proposed  the  program  of  **war  to  the  death"  to  Bolivar. 

On  July  2  Bivas  and  XJrdaneta,  under  orders  of  Bolivar,  with 
450  men,  attacked  the  Spanbh  Captain  Josi  Marti,  with  800  men, 
in  Niquitao.  After  five  hours'  fighting  the  Spaniards  were  over- 
thrown, and  450  prisoners  left  in  the  hands  d  the  patriots.  Three 
Spanish  captains  and  8  Spanish  soldiers  were  assassinated  after  being 
taken  prisoners,  but  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  on  a  promise  to 
fi^t  for  B<divar,  were  spared  and  incorporated  in  the  patriot  army. 

On  July  6  Bolivar  occupied  Barinas,  the  Spanish  General  Tizcar 
fleeing  towards  Nutrias  with  700  men  and  80  pieces  of  artilleiy. 

On  July  18  B(d{var  organilsed  a  government  for  the  province  of 
Barinas,  with  Manuel  Antonio  Pulido  as  Governor,  and  on  the  16th 
left  for  Guanare. 

On  July  6  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde  left  Caracas  for 
Valencia,  intending  to  intercept  Bolivar.  In  Barquisimeto  the 
Spaniards  had  1000  men  under  Francisco  Oberto,  and  in  San  Carios 
£200  men  under  Julian  Izquierdo. 

On  July  22  B<divar*s  Colonel  Rivas,  with  500  men,  attacked  the 
royalist  Colonel  Oberto,  with  1000  men,  at  Horcon^s.  The  latter 
was  seriously  defeated,  leaving  100  dead  on  the  field,  and  many 
prisoners,  who  no  sooner  surrendered  to  the  patriots  than  thqr 
were  murdered  without  mercy. 

On  July  81  B<divar,  with  1000  men,  engaged  the  %)anish  General 
Izquierdo,  who  had  over  2000  men,  at  San  Carlos.  The  battle  was 
fouj^t  on  the  (dains  of  Taguanes,  where,  after  six  hours  of  desperate 
fighting,  the  royalists  were  defeated,  leaving  their  commander^ 
Izquierdo,  many  officers,  and  700  men  dead  on  the  field.  More  than 
£00  prisoners  were  taken.  Those  who  promised  to  fight  for  Bdivar 
were  put  in  the  patriot  army,  and  the  remainder  were  shot 

Monteverde,  who  was  on  the  road  to  aid  Izquierdo,  heard  of  the 
disaster  at  Carabobo.  He  hurriedly  returned  to  Valencia,  and  with 
250  men  left  there  for  Puerto  Cabello. 

On  August  1  BcJivar  set  out  for  Valencia,  where  he  captured  80 
cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores. 
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On  August  3  Acting  Captain  General  del  Fierro  called  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  session  of  the  Junta,  agreed  to  capitulate,  and  sent  commis- 
sioners to  meet  Bolivar,  who  was  encountered  the  following  day  in 
Victoria.  The  Spaniards  surrendered  the  entire  power  to  Bolivar, 
who  promised  to  spare  their  lives.  But  the  night  of  August  4  was  one 
of  tenor  in  Caracas.  Over  6000  men,  women,  and  children,  royalists, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  revolutionists,  fled  from  Caracas  for 
La  Guayra  on  foot,  carrying  what  little  food  they  could,  while  ex- 
cited mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Caracas,  shouting,  **  Viva  la  inde- 
paidenciai  *'    "  Viva  la  Ubertadl "    "  Mueran  hs  Hranas^ 
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On  July  30  Marino  denuinded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but 
Governor  Antofianzas  answered  that  he  would  fight  to  the  death. 
Nevertheless,  under  cover  of  darimess,  Antofianzas  embarked  with 
all  his  valuables  and  many  troops,  leaving  the  town  at  the  mercy  of 
Marifio.  The  place  at  once  surroidered,  but  Marifio,  with  the  vicious- 
ness  of  a  savage,  assassinated  inunediately  47  of  the  most  prominent 
Spaniards,  residents  of  the  city.  All  the  others  were  thrown  in 
pirison,  and  the  following  day  122  other  Spanish  prisoners  were  taken 
out  and  mercilessly  shot.  Marifio  ordered  his  lieutenant,  Jos£ 
Francisco  Bermudez,  to  occupy  the  ports  near  Cumani.  He  cap- 
tured Campano,  Rio  Caribe,  and  Cariaco,  and  assassmated  every 
%Muiiard  be  captured,  among  them  many  women  and  children. 
voimI— «• 
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Marifko  now  sent  Colond  P^^  *  ^ptuie  Baitdooa,  wUdi  was 
hdd  by  Fidd  Marshal  Juan  M^;r.  vajigal*  with  1100  men.  TUs 
general,  upon  learning  of  the  1^  ^  jfCaracas  by  the  Spaniards  oa 
August  19,  dispersed  his  troops  *^a!  ,-^  to  Guayana. 

Marifko  now  became  Jefe  Supi^vHi^''  ^  provinces  of  Cuman£ 
and  Barcelona;  while  BcJfyar  was  ^  ^*  Supremo  oi  the  remainder 
oi  the  country,  except  Puerto  Cabdlo,  tmich  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
Monteverde. 

Marifko  desired  to  establish  a  series  of  feudal  states,  each  with  its 
Jefe  Supremo;  but  BcJfyar  aimed  at  a  vast  confederation,  with 
only  one  Jefe  Supremo,  and,  in  consonance  with  his  modest  and 
sdf-effadng  dispositicm,  he  was  to  be  that  one.  Both  Jefe  Su[Memo6 
were  bloodthirsty,  savage,  and  ambitious,  and  cared  less  for  the  sacred 
patria^  if  aae  can  judge  from  their  actions,  than  thqr  did  tor  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  aspiraticms. 

On  August  26  Bolivar's  generals,  Girardot,  Rivas,  and  Urdaneta» 
commmced  an  attack  on  Puerto  Cabdlo,  capturing  the  outworks 
known  as  Vigias  Alta  and  Vigias  Baja.  On  the  29th  the  royalists 
attacked  the  revdutionists  and  were  repulsed.  On  the  31st  the 
revolutionists  attacked  the  royalists  and  were  repulsed.  The 
Spanish  General  Zuazola,  commanding  the  fort  Mirador  de  S(dano» 
abandoned  his  post  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  He  was  captured  by 
the  revolutionists  on  the  following  day  and  puUidy  hanged  in  fuU 
view  oi  both  armies. 

On  September  6  Josi  Francisco  Mcmtilla,  who  had  been  smt  by 
B<divar  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  San  Casimiro  de  Guiripe,  attacked 
800  men  and  dispersed  them.  The  negro  daves  arose  in  the  valley 
of  Tuy  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  insurrections  started  like  wild-fire  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  The  towns  of  Santa  Teresa,  Santa  Luda,  Yare, 
.  nd  many  others,  were  sacked  and  burned,  and  their  inhabitants 
:*    "^sacred. 

On  September  16  ronforcements  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabdlo  from 

.  .!n,  consisting  of  8  war-ships  and   1200  men,  under  command 

ot  Colonel  Jos^  Miguel  Salom<^.    Counter-revdutions  having  started 

up  against  Bolivar  in  the  interior,  he  hastQy  abandoned  the  siege  of 

Puerto  Cabello. 

On  September  16  Ram<^  Garda  de  Sena,  under  direction  of 
Bolivar,  attacked  and  defeated  100  men  near  Barquisimeto,  who  had 
declared  in  favor  oi  the  King  oi  Spain,  and  were  led  by  Beyes  Vargas 
and  a  priest  named  Torrellas.  About  the  same  time  the  royalists  of 
Maracaibo  organized  a  force  and  captured  the  garrison  oi  Bailadc»es, 
of  about  60  men,  and  then  cut  all  their  diroats. 

On  September  21  General  Boves,  royalist,  surprised  Bdfvar's 
colonel,  Thomas  Montilla,  with  600  men,  in  the  prairies  oi  Calaboio. 
Boves  had  about  800  men,  cow-boys  and  desperadoes,  with  which  he 
had  tenorixed  that  province,  murdering  people  by  the  hundreds  and 
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mfiadtiiig  their  proper»>  ro^  otij  iight  Montilla  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  tioops  were  ahi  •  oc  '  4y  destroyed.  His  cavdry  went 
oier  to  the  royalist  Gi&ez  be  ^  xly.  The  prisoners  taken  were 
maasftcied.  Tbd  next  i  (k  ^^  /occupied  Calabozo,  captured  all  the 
anti-fayalists  he  could  lay  hi    ^*  on,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 

Frandsco  Tomas  Moral  ^  md  Jos^  Yafiez,  royalists,  with  forces 
of  bom  500  to  1000  desperaobes  each,  overran  the  provinces  of 
Baiinas  and  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venezuela, 
ofxnmittiiig  unspeakable  atrocities. 

On  September  25  Monthrerde  left  Puerto  Cabello  with  1600 
eicdlent  tioops,  to  attack  B(^var  at  Valencia. 

On  September  30  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  the  outskirts 
of  Nagoanagua,  in  the  plwis  of  Valencia.  The  attack  was  made 
1^  Bdivar  m  three  columns,  led  by  Colonel  Atanacio  Girardot, 
I/Elhuyar,  and  Uidaneta.  In  this  battle  Girardot,  Bolivar's  ablest 
Eeatenant,  was  killed. 

On  October  S  D'Elhuyar,  with  1000  men,  made  a  gallant  attack 
on  Monteverde  in  Aguacaliente,  and  after  several  hours'  desperate 
Siting  dislodged  him,  and  drove  his  army  back  to  Puerto  Cabello, 
irfiere  he  was  agun  besi^ed. 

On  October  14  the  man  appointed  Governor  of  Caracas  by 
BoliTir  called  his  other  co-appointees  together,  and  acclaimed  Simon 
BofiTir,  "Liberator,  Captain  General  of  the  Armies  of  Venezuela." 

On  October  14  Campo  Elias,  Bolivar's  lieutenant  in  the  East, 
widi  2500  men,  attacked  the  royalist,  Boves,  at  a  place  called  Mos- 
qmtoo,  near  La  Puerto,  and  almost  completely  destroyed  him.  Elias 
took  sevnal  hundred  prisoners,  but  murdered  them  all.  No  quarter 
WES  given. 

On  October  17  Colonel  Jos4  Ceballos,  royalist.  Governor  of 
Goto,  with  850  infantry  and  cavalry,  attacked  a  republican  colunm 
under  Juan  Manuel  Aldao  in  Bobare,  and  dispersed  it 

Reinforcements  of  250  men,  under  Manuel  Valdez,  arriving  in 
OnK:Iiiche  for  the  anti-royalists,  they  reorganized  the  remnants  of 
Aklao's  force,  and  retired  to  Yaritagua;  but  Ceballos  attacked  them, 
and  killed  126,  among  them  Aldao  and  other  officials. 

On  November  10  Bolivar  in  person  attacked  Ceballos  at  Bar- 
qnisimcio.  He  had  left  Caracas  precipitately,  united  with  General 
Uidaneta  in  Gamelotal,  and  with  a  total  of  1300  troops  attacked 
CebaDos,  who  had  500  infantry  and  800  cavahry.  BoUvar's  troops, 
•I  Ae  moment  of  apparent  victory,  became  panic-stricken  for  some 
wknown  reason.  The  shout  went  up,  "  Salvese  quien  jmeda^*  — 
"  Save  yourselves  who  can,"  —  and  uncontrollable  terror  seized  them. 
They  fled  m  all  directions,  leaving  350  dead  on  the  field,  among 
them  18  oflkers,  400  prisoners,  many  missing  and  deserters,  £  can- 
non, 3  flags,  600  rifles,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  Bdi- 
nr  returned  to  Valencia. 
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The  royalist  Yafiez  in  the  mean  l^ptiwiad  been  causing  great 
havoc  in  the  East,  taking  possessun  '&jigaid  destroying  numerous 
towns.  Caract^ 

On  November  2  Yafiez  captureo  tb  to.  Gual  of  Barinaa.  He  got 
into  conununication  with  the  Acting  Captain  General,  Salomon,  and 
with  Governor  Ceballos,  by  which  a  pUn  of  campaign  in  unison  was 
agreed  upon. 

On  November  16  Colonel  Salom6n  left  Puerto  Cabello  with  1000 
soldiers,  and  placed  himself  on  the  heights  of  Vijirima,  commanding 
the  road  from  Caracas  to  Valencia. 

On  November  28  D'Elhuyar,  having  been  joined  by  Bolivar 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  attacked  Salom6n,  but  was  badly 
defeated. 

On  November  25  BoUvar  and  D'Elhuyar  renewed  the  attack, 
and  dislodged  the  Spaniards,  and  Salomon  again  retired  to  Puerto 
CabeUo. 

On  December  1  Bolivar,  who  had  reunited  about  3000  soldiers 
in  San  Cailos,  near  Valencia,  took  the  road  for  Barquisimeto,  a^ain  to 
attack  Ceballos,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  formed  a  junction  with 
Ya&ez  in  Araure. 

On  December  4  BoUvar  camped  in  front  of  the  city  of  Araure. 

On  December  5  Bolivar  gave  battle  to  Ceballos  and  Yafiez  and 
severely  defeated  them.  'Die  royalists  lost  500  men  killed,  300 
prisoners,  10  cannon,  1000  rifles,  5  banners,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  The  royalists  fled  to  Nutrias,  their  power  in  the  West 
being  apparently  broken. 

On  December  13  the  royalist  Boves,  operating  in  the  eastern 
districts,  had  raised  3000  men  with  machetes,  and  united  them  with 
100  soldiers  and  1000  rifles  under  Morales. 

On  December  14  this  army,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
Guarico  at  San  Marcos,  encountered  resistance  from  the  anti-royalist 
lieutenant,  Pedro  Aldao,  who  commanded  in  Calabozo.  The  repub- 
lican divisicm  was  surrounded,  and  nearly  eveiy  man  had  his  head  cut 
off. 

Among  the  royalists  in  Puerto  CabeOo  there  was  an  uprising, 
and  Monteverde  was  deposed  and  sent  to  Curofao.  Field  Marshal 
Don  Francisco  Montalvo  was  sent  by  the  Cadiz  regency  to  take 
political  and  military  control  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  with 
Field  Marshal  Juan  Manuel  Cajigal  as  his  assistant 

On  January  2, 1814,  Bolivar  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  govern- 
ment employees  of  Caracas,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  Cristoval 
de  Mendoza,  and  had  himself  declared  Dictator. 

BoUvar  now  sent  two  conmiissioners  to  see  Mariflo,  the  Jefe 
Supremo  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  two  Dictators  decided 
mutually  to  recognize  the  authority  of  each  other  in  their  respective 
territories,  and  work  together  to  expel  the  Spaniards. 
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On  January  4  Yafiez,  loyalist,  with  2000  cavaliymen,  reinforced 
Nutrias. 

On  January  10  Yafiez  besieged  Barinas  with  1000  cavabTmen. 
Tbe  Governor  Garda  de  Sena,  anti-royalist,  who  had  400  cavalry* 
men  and  500  infantrymen,  escaped  at  night,  on  the  18th,  without 
fighting,  leaving  80  soldiers  in  the  town.  Yafiez  and  his  troops  at 
ODce  took  possession  of  the  town,  slaughtered  the  80  soldiers,  massacred 
evny  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  and  burned  the  town, 
fearing  no  trace  of  it  on  the  map; 

At  the  same  time  Bolivar's  lieutenant,  Urdaneta,  with  1600  men, 
defeated  500  royalists  m  Baragua,  conmianded  by  Reyes  Vargas. 

On  February  2,  700  anti-royalist  infantry,  under  Colond  Jos6 
Maria  Rodriguez,  attacked  Yaiiez  at  Ospino,  and  were  severely 
pmushed,  but  the  terrible  Yaiiez  was  killed,  and  his  cavalry  retreated 
to  Guanare.  His  body  was  found  by  the  anti-royalists,  and  horribly 
mutilated,  under  orders  of  the  leading  officers. 

The  troops  of  Yaiiez  selected  Colonel  Sebastidn  de  la  Calzada  as 
his  successor,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the  town  of  Ospino 
ind  destroyed  it  utterly. 

On  February  1  an  important  battle  was  fought  at  Florez,  near 
Calabozo,  between  the  royalist  Boves  and  Bolivar's  General  Campo 
Elias.  Boves  had  SSOO  soldiers,  and  Elias  about  1800.  The  fight 
listed  two  hours;  Elias  was  completely  defeated,  and  escaped  with 
only  a  few  officers  and  soldiers  to  Cabrera.  He  lost  more  than  1000 
men. 

On  February  12  Rivas,  with  1000  men  and  5  pieces  of  artillery, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Bolivar  to  attack  Puerto  Cabello,  was  attacked 
by  the  vanguard  of  Boves'  army,  under  Colonel  Morales,  near  Vic- 
toria, and  aiter  ten  hours  of  fighting  the  anti-royalists  had  lost  500 
b  killed  and  wounded;  but  at  this  juncture  Campo  Elias  came  up 
with  220  fredi  troops,  and  attacked  Morales  in  the  rear,  compelling 
him  to  retire.  TTie  next  day  Morales  renewed  the  attack,  but  was 
repulsed,  with  losses,  however,  which  were  not  materially  greater 
dm  those  of  the  anti-royalists. 

On  February  8  Bolivar  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  elsewhere  under  ccmtrol  of  the  anti- 
royjists.  This  butchery  was  continued  daily  in  Caracas  until  860 
SfMuards  were  assassmated  and  their  bodies  burned.  Hundreds 
met  a  similar  fate  in  La  Guayra  and  elsewhere. 

On  February  20  Bolivar's  General  Rivas,  with  1000  men,  en- 
countered the  Spanish  General  Rosete,with  800  soldiers,  in  Charayave, 
•emi  hours*  march  from  San  Mateo.  After  a  fierce  combat  Rosete 
WM  defeated.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  several  hundred  prisoners 
were  assasanated.  Rosete  only  a  few  days  before  had  murdered 
800  persons  m  the  same  locality,  among  them  100  women  and 
children. 
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On  February  28  the  Spanish  General  Boves,  with  2000  infantiy 
and  5000  cavalry,  attacked  BoHvar  i^t  San  Mateo,  with  1500  infantry 
and  600  cavaliy.  The  battle  lasted  lill  day ;  Boves  was  wounded,  and 
the  anti-royalists,  Campo  Elias  and  Villapol,  killed.  Bolivar  lost  203 
men  the  first  day,  and  the  Spaniards  a  somewhat  greater  number. 

On  March  11, 16, 17,  20,  and  25,  the  Spanish  army  attacked  Boli- 
var, with  varying  fortunes.  The  engagement  on  the  last  day  became 
general,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The  royalists  finaUy  cut  off 
die  troops  guarding  the  anmiunition  and  stores  of  Bolivar's  forces,  and 
their  conmiander,  Ricaurte,  seeing  that  their  capture  was  inevitable, 
set  fire  to  the  magazines,  killing  himself  and  many  of  the  royalists. 
About  900  men  were  killed  in  this  %ht,  by  far  the  greater  number 
being  royalists;  but  the  loss  of  the  magazines  was  irreparable  to 
Bolivar.  This  series  of  battles  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  Boli- 
var, his  total  losses  being  200  officers  and  1500  soldiers. 

On  March  11  the  anti-royalist  Arismendi,  with  800  men,  —  or 
rather  children,  for  the  greater  number  were  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  many  of  them  only  twelve  or  fifteen,  —  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  royalist  Rosete,  on  the  plains  of  Ocumare,  losing 
almost  every  soldier  as  well  as  all  arms  and  supplies. 

On  March  9  General  Juan  Manuel  Cajigal,  royalist,  appeared 
before  Barquisimeto,  with  1000  troops,  to  attack  the  anti-royalist 
Urdaneta,  who  had  but  180  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  500  others  under 
Domingo  Meza,  within  a  reasonable  supporting  distance.  Urdaneta 
retreated,  Meza  retired  to  Trujillo,  and  the  royalists  wreaked  their 
customary  vengeance  on  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  Barquisimeto; 
looting,  murdering,  outraging  women,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  patriots  themselves  committed  similar  atrocities. 

On  March  17  General  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  with  500  men,  was 
driven  from  San  Carlos  by  the  royalists  under  Ceballos  and  Calzada, 
with  1200  cavalrymen.    Urdaneta  retreated  in  good  order. 

On  March  20  General  Rivas,  with  600  men,  attacked  the  royal- 
ist Rosete  at  Ocumare,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  compelled  him 
to  retreat. 

On  March  29  General  Urdaneta  was  shut  up  in  Valencia,  with 
only  280  infantry,  by  the  royalist  Ceballos,  with  3000  soldiers,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  town.  Unspeakable  atrocities  were  committed  on 
the  inhabitants. 

On  March  SI  General  Mariiio,  anti-royalbt,  attacked  General 
Bove^it  royah.st,  at  Bocachica.  Boves  lost  500  men,  and  Mariiio  200. 
Boves  retreated  to  Valencia,  arriving  there  with  3000  men,  having 
lost  300  prisoners  and  1000  horses  on  the  road.  Boves  and  Ceballos 
mmediately  abandoned  Valencia,  which  was  soon  occupied  by  Bolivar 
ind  Marino. 

On  April  16  General  Mariiio,  with  2000  infantry  and  800  cavalry, 
attacked  the  royalist,  Ceballos,  with  2500  soldiers,  in  Arado,  and  was 
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(fisastrously  defeated,  and  only  able  to  save  his  retreat  by  aid  of 
Geneml  Urdaneta. 

On  May  28  Bolivar  gained  the  important  victory  of  Carabobo, 
0T«'  the  Spanish  Field  Marshal  Cajigal.  The  royalists  lost  300  men 
killed,  500  guns,  400  horses,  artillery  and  supplies. 

On  June  14  Bolivar's  army  was  almost  completely  destroyed  at 
La  Puerto  by  the  royalist  Bove$,  who  had  united  an  army  of  8000 
inhntry  and  5000  cavalry.  Half  of  Bolivar's  forces  were  killed  out- 
li^it,  and  almost  all  the  remainder  were  wounded  or  else  deserted. 
Boves  also  lost  heavUy.  No  official  report  was  made  of  losses,  but 
BolSvtf 's  officers  claimed  the  Spaniards  lost  £600  men.  This  battle 
was  decisive.  The  power  of  the  uuti-royalists  was  completely  shat- 
tered.   Bolivar,  Manfio,  and  Rivas  fled  to  Caracas. 

On  June  19  Boves  laid  sic^  to  Valencia,  which  was  defended  by 
Joan  Escalona  with  500  men. 

On  June  £5  D'Elhuyar  abandoned  the  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  united  with  Bolivar  in  Caracas. 

On  July  6  Bolivar  abandoned  Caracas,  and  started  for  Barcelona, 
taloDg  with  him  everything  portable  of  value.  Hundreds  of  families 
fled  mm  Caracas,  fearing  another  reign  of  terror.  They  lived  in  the 
mountains  like  wild  animals,  and  were  hunted  and  shot  by  royalists 
and  anti-royalists  alike. 

On  July  7  the  royalist  Ramon  Gonzalez,  with  1500  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Boves,  marched  upon  Caracas  and  took  possession  of 
the  town. 

On  July  9  the  Governor  surrendered  Valencia  to  Boves,  on  con- 
(fitioD  that  the  lives  of  all  persons  should  be  spared,  —  a  stipulation 
violated  by  Boves,  by  mimlering  65  officers,  300  soldiers,  and  90 
cttizais. 

On  September  7  General  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  after  a  rapid 
Baidi,  was  surprised  at  Mucuchies  by  the  royalist  Calzada,  and 
completdy  routed.  He  lost  400  men.  With  the  broken  renmants  of 
bis  army,  some  800  men,  he  fled  to  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

On  August  18  the  royalist  Morales,  with  8000  men,  attacked 
Marifio,  Bdivar,  and  Rivas,  with  about  3000  men,  at  Ara^a,  near 
Baroekma.  Marifio  and  Bolivar  (in  these  provinces  Bolivar  was 
Kcond  m  command,  for  Marifio  was  Supreme  Chief)  were  overwhelm- 
ingiy  defeated  A  general  massacre  ensued,  in  which  the  anti- 
njalists  of  the  town  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  the  total  loss 
Id  this  side  in  soldiers  and  sympathizers  being  about  3000  killed, 
vliiie  the  royalists  had  1011  killed  and  832  wounded. 

On  August  25  Marifio  and  BoHvar  embarked  at  Barcelona,  and 
were  taken  to  Margarita,  whence  they  went  to  Costafirme,  disem- 
bariring  m  Carupano.  These  Jefes  claimed  that  the  voyage  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Bianchi,  the  conunander  of  the  small 
iquadron  of  vessds  at  Barcelona,  but  the  anti-royalists  claimed  that 
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the  two  Jefes  had  abandoned  the  patria^  through  cowardice,  in  the  time 
of  greatest  need.  They  therefore  selected  General  Rivas  as  First 
Chief,  and  General  Piar  as  Secona  Chief;  and  when  Mariiio  and 
Bolivar  arrived  at  Carupano,  they  \(ere  made  prisoners  by  their  own 
comitrymen. 

On  September  8  Marifio  and  BoUvar  were  liberated  and  sent  to 
Cartagena,  but  not  before  Bolivar  tc«ls  given  an  opportunity  to  issue 
another  manifesto. 

On  September  8  the  anti-royalists  under  Bermudez,  at  Maturin, 
numbering  1250  men,  were  attBuJced  by  about  6500  soldiers  under 
Morales,  royalist.  Battles  continued  daily  until  the  12th,  when  the 
royalists  were  badly  defeated,  losing  2200  men,  2100  rifles,  700  horses, 
and  150,000  cartridges.  The  anti-royalists  claimed  to  have  lost 
only  74  men  killed  and  100  wounded. 

On  September  29  General  Piar  attacked  2000  royalists  at 
Cumand  and  defeated  them. 

On  October  17  General  Boves,  royalist,  who  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  Morales,  attacked  General  Piar,  who  had  about  2000  poorly 
armed  men,  in  the  plains  of  Salado.  Piar  lost  almost  every  one  of  his 
men,  and  Boves  entered  Cumand  with  fire  and  sword,  killing  more  than 
1000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  practically  annihilating  the  town. 

At  the  same  time  General  Bermudez,  anti-royalist,  defeated 
Morales,  with  800  men,  at  Maturin.  Generals  Rivas  and  Bermudez 
now  united,  and  recruited  an  army  of  2000  infantry  and  2500  cav- 
alry. The  two  generals,  however,  quarrelled  and  separated,  and  Ber- 
mudez was  severely  defeated  by  Boves  in  Corosillos. 

On  December  5  General  Eioves,  with  7000  men,  was  attacked  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  anti-royalists,  amounting  to  about  4500 
men,  in  the  valley  of  Urica.  General  Boves  was  killed,  but  the  anti- 
royalists  were  routed  and  lost  almost  the  entire  army. 

On  December  6  a  royalist  column  defeated  800  anti-royalists 
in  the  town  of  Cari. 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  anti-royalists,  a  body  of  but  600 
men  from  an  army  of  4500  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Urica,  were  now 
reunited  in  Maturin. 

On  Dec€m(>er  10  the  royalists,  under  Morales,  attacked  Maturin, 
killed  almost  all  the  600  soldiers,  and  practically  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town,  themselves  losing  1000  men.  With  this  battle 
the  aati -royalists  were  overthrown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
furtlier  rcsistaoce  useless.  The  island  of  Margarita  alone  remained 
in  their  power.  Generals  Rivas,  Piar,  and  Bermudez  fled ;  but  General 
Rivas  was  captured  and  decapitated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  head 
ft^'ut  to  Caracas  as  a  trophy. 

~  3  royalist  General  Morales  at  once  took  possession  of  Soro, 
and  Guiria,  assassinating  more  than  8000  of  the  peaceful  inhab- 
)f  thoiie  towns,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
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Tims  was  overthrown  the  dictatorship  of  Simon  BoUvar»  falsely 
oiled  a  Republic,  a  r^me  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  can  be  found  in  the 
unak  of  histoiy.  Bolivar's  discomfiture  came  not  from  the  Spanish 
government,  but  from  the  Venezudans  themselves.  The  fierce  hordes 
led  by  Yaiiez,  Boves,  Ceballos,  Morales,  and  other  royalist  chief- 
tiins,  were  recruited  from  the  natives  of  Venezuela.  It  was  in  truth 
twir among  themselves,  in  ^ch  real  Spanish  troops  took  no  impor- 
tant port  Under  pretence  of  assassinating  Spaniards  and 'Xanarios," 
the  anti-royalist  troops  were  merely  slaughtering  the  white  people  of 
Spanish  origin  who  lived  in  Venezuela,  and  were  in  fact  Venezuelans 
of  Ae  better  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  massacres  by  the  royalist 
troops  were  mmly  the  slaughter  of  Venezuelans  who  had  less  Spanish 
Uood  in  them. 

This  "War  of  Independence''  can  best  be  characterized  as  an 
mtoiecine  strife,  in  wluch  bandit  chiefs  strove  with  each  other  for 
power,  the  ignorant  soldieiy  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the  origin 
or  nature  of  the  strife.  It  was  a  war  of  loot  and  passion,  not  of 
prindf^  or  patriotism. 

The  Rotaubtb  once  mobe  assume  Contbol  of  Venezuela^ 

On  kpA  8, 1815,  there  arrived  at  Puerto  Santo  an  important  expe- 
ditioQ  sent  by  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  to  aid  in  conquering  Colombia 
and  Venezuda.  It  consisted  of  10,642  men,  3  frigates,  25  sailing 
Teasds,  and  60  transports.  These  were  placed  at  ttie  command  of 
Clttcf  Field  Marshal  Paplo  Morillo,  with  Pascual  Enrile  second  in 
oommaDd. 

On  April  7  the  Spanish  squadron  of  100  vesseb,  under  Juan 
Gavaio,  with  14,000  men  under  Morillo,  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Margarita,  the  inhabitants,  in  face  of  the  imposing  force  displayed, 
making  no  resistance. 

On  May  11  General  Morillo  arrived  in  Caracas,  after  leaving 
keavy  detachments  in  Cumand,  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Guayana, 
Puerto  Cabdlo,  and  La  Guayra. 

On  May  19  Morillo  decreed  a  forced  loan  of  200,000  pesos  m 
Caracas.  He  had  previously  levied  80,000  pesos  on  the  inhabitants 
€l  Maigarita.  A  policy  was  b^un  for  confiscating  all  the  property 
Qt  ttK  revolutionists  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  July  10  to  12  MoriUo  set  sail  for  Santamarta,  Colombia,  with 
Jwir vessels  and  transports,  and  8000  soldiers,  3000  of  them  Vene- 
qetoa  from  the  army  of  Morales.  In  this  short  time  Morillo  had 
•owwed  m  sowing  seeds  of  discord  m  Venezuela  among  the  royal- 
"JthoMelvw  by  dismissmg  many  of  the  VenezueUn  generals  and 
2«ds,andfi^  His  junta  of 

««te^  had  seized  neariy  all  the  property  of  the  revolutionists, 
■aoontmg  to  about  15,000,000  pesos,  and  sold  it. 
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On  June  22  guerrillas  to  the  number  of  1600»  made  up  from  rov- 
ing bands  under  such  chiefs  as  Monagas,  Canelon»  Pareja,  SotiUo, 
Ranjely  Cedefio»  Zaraza,  Rojas,  Barreto»  which  had  been  plundering 
the  provinces  of  Cmnand»  Bucelona,  and  Calabozo»  attacked  the 
royalists  in  Angostura^  to  the  number  of  2000»  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gorrin,  but  were  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  guerrilla  chief  Cedeno,  witk  1000  men,  captured  nearly  all 
the  towns  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  aad  the  other  chieftains  continued 
terrorizing  all  that  section  of  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time  a  powerfid  revolution  broke  out  against  the  Span- 
iards in  the  island  of  Maigarita,  led  by  Arismendi,  who  took  possesion 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  and  confined  the  Spanish 
Grovemor  Urreistieta  in  the  fort  of  Santarosa.  ''War  to  the  death  " 
again  ruled,  towns  were  completely  exterminated,  and  either  side 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 

Captain  Josi  Antonio  Paez  and  Miguel  Guerrero  led  desperate 
bands  to  attack  the  royalists  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela. 

On  May  26  the  anti-royalist  Jefes  of  Eastern  Venezuela  met  at 
San  Di^o,  elected  Monagas  and  Zaraza  First  and  Second  Chief  of 
the  armies,  and  raised  1500  men. 

Cedefio  held  control  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  with  1300  men,  with 
headquarters  at  Caicara. 

Margarita  remained  in  revolt  under  Arismendi. 

Jose  Antonio  Paez,  with  his  terrible  cavalrymen  from  the  plains, 
the  Uaneros,  or  cow-boys,  harassed  the  Spanish  troops  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

On  October  31  Paez,  with  500  men,  in  a  night  charge  attacked 
the  royalists  under  Calzada,  in  Chire,  to  the  number  of  1400  men. 
These  troops  had  been  left  by  Morillo  with  the  Governor  of  Barinas 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Colombia,  via  Cucuta.  Paez  defeated 
the  royalists,  killing  200,  and  taking  150  prisoners  and  800  horses. 
The  prisoners  enlisted  to  fight  for  Paez. 

In  December  Paez  occupied  Guadualito,  Mata  de  la  Mid,  and 
other  points,  after  desperate  engagementa 

BoiivAB,  A  Refugee  in  Hayti,  organizes  an  ExPEDrnoN 
TO  Venezuela 

When  Bolivar  saw  that  the  Sp>anish  General  Morillo  was  about  to 
capture  Cartagena,  and  re-establish  royalist  rule  in  Colombia,  he  fled 
to  Hayti,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  President  Peti6n.  On  May 
8,  1815,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  living  for  some  months  in  Kingston, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  by  bribing  his  servant. 
From  Kingston  he  went  to  Cayos  de  San  Lub,  Hayti,  where  he  was 
joined  by  many  refugees  from  Cartagena,  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  Spanish* 
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led  from  the  port  of  Aguin  for 
intities  of  supplies,  furnished  by 
I  others,  though  largely  paid  for 
rels  and  dissensions  arose  among 
Ua  and  General  Bermudez,  refus- 
,  separated  from  the  expedition. 
1  conmiand  under  Bolivar.  The 
men,  and  an  abundance  of  arms, 

intered  two  Spanish  war-vessels, 
tiu^  them  both,  after  a  hand-to- 
ed at  the  port  of  Juan  Griego, 

officials  of  Juan  Gri^o  held  a 
tion  with  Bolivar's  troops,  and 
m  Bolivar  the  title  Jefe  Supremo 
Bolivar  took  this  farce  seriously 

rf  Brigadier  Pardo,  royalist,  the 
refused.  Pardo,  however,  agreed, 
ir  assassinations  of  prisoners  and 
^ould  do  likewise,  —  a  proposition 

;uela,  had  offered  10,000  pesos  for 

I  in  Carupano,  the  royalist  Com- 
3^.  Bolivar  now  made  Monagas, 
inerals  of  brigade,  and  these  ac- 

»y  superior  forces,  embarked,  with 

Lopes  fought  and  defeated  Gen- 
sit  Punche,  and  killed  200  of  their 

;umare,  and  issued  a  numifesto  to 
1  come  to  liberate  them,  that  from 
prisoners  or  non-combatants,  and 
''for  aM  Venezuelans  were  to  be 

r  and  Soublette  were  attacked  by 

m,  at  La  Piedra,  in  the  coast  of 

losing  200  men,  SOO  guns,  and 

i  Ocumare  with  the  renmants  of 
arriving  there  on  the  19th. 
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On  July  16  BoUvar^s  land  troops,  of  630  men,  under  MacGregor, 
having  arrived  at  Choroni  and  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
started  across  the  country  to  unite  with  the  anti-royalists  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

On  July  19  Bolivar,  having  united  with  the  vessels  under  Brion, 
sailed  for  Guiria. 

On  July  18  MacGregor  encountered  a  royalist  colunm  in  the  val* 
ley  of  OnotOy  and  defeated  it  He  entered  Victoria  and  dispersed  the 
garrison.  On  the  20th  he  arrived  at  Pao  de  Zarate,  on  die  2£d  at 
San  Francisco  de  Cara»  and  on  the  29th  at  Chaguaramas,  where  a 
brisk  fight  occurred. 

On  August  1  General  MacGrq^or  united  with  Julian  Infante,  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  General  Zaraza's  division. 

On  August  2  the  united  armies  were  attacked  by  2200  royalists, 
under  Sergeant  Major  Quero,  in  Santa  Maria  de  Ipire.  The  fight  was 
renewed  ti^e  following  day»  involving  serious  loss  to  both  sides. 

On  August  10  General  MacGregor  united  with  the  main  part  of 
Zaraza*s  division,  that  of  General  Monagas,  in  San  Diego  de  Cabrutica. 

On  August  25  the  combined  armies  inarched  to  Aragua,  encoun- 
tering Colonel  Rafael  Lopez,  royalist,  who  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  500  men  killed,  800  prisoners,  and  all  his  supplies. 

On  August  25  the  anti-royalists  took  possession  of  Barcelona, 
but  found  that  Colonel  Lopez  in  his  flight  had  passed  through  Bar- 
celona, and,  in  revenge  for  the  declaration  of  independence  made  by 
the  people  of  that  city  on  the  12th,  had  sacked  and  burned  the  place 
and  killed  all  the  inhabitants. 

On  September  26  General  Piar,  having  arrived  at  Barcelona  and 
taken  command,  marched,  with  2000  soldiers,  to  Playon  del  Juncal, 
where  on  the  27th  he  encountered  the  royalist  General  Morales,  with 
3000  men.  The  royalists  were  completely  defeated,  losing  800  killed, 
400  prisoners,  500  rifles,  and  quantities  of  supplies.  The  anti- 
royal^  lost  100  killed. 

On  August  16  Bcrfivar  arrived  at  Guira.  He  encountered  hostil- 
ity and  mutiny  everywhere  among  his  own  people.  Generals  Marifio 
and  Bermud^  were  jealous  of  Bolivar,  and  incited  the  populace 
against  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  force  his  way,  sword  m  hand, 
through  the  rabble  to  his  vessels.  He  at  once  set  sail  for  Puerto 
Principe,  Hayti. 

On  August  27  General  Piar,  in  Barcdona,  and  General  Arismendi, 
of  Margarita,  sent  Francisco  Antonio  Zea  to  Hayti  to  declare  their 
alliance  to  BoKvar,  and  to  assure  him  that  they  would  continue  to 
recognize  him  as  '^Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic.*'  Tliis  is  the 
General  Piar  who  was  afierwards  riiot  by  order  of  Bolivar. 

On  October  8  General  Piar,  with  1500  men,  started  for  Guayana. 

On  November  13  the  royalists  abandoned  Margarita. 

General  Marifio  now  nused  the  siege  of  Cumani.    The  royalists 
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ittanpted  to  retake  Barcelona,  but  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  600 
men,  by  General  Freites,  on  the  plains  of  Maurica. 

h  December  General  Paez,  with  700  men,  dispersed  2100  royalist 
aoUiers  under  Colonel  Francisco  Lopes,  who  was  killed  in  battle,  on 
the  plains  of  Apure.  At  the  same  tune  the  royalist  Morillo  descended 
on  Venezuela  with  heavy  forces.  Bolivar  was  busy  organizing  a  new 
expedition  in  Hayti.    Paez  retired  to  the  island  of  Achaguas. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  eastern  Venezuela,  Captain 
General  Moxo,  royalist,  in  command  at  Caracas,  had  inaugurated  a 
reign  of  terror  throughout  all  that  part  of  Venezuela  under  his  control, 
wl^  Mcffillo,  royaUst,  had  instituted  similar  systems  of  outrage  in 
Cokmbia.  Moxo  caused  the  assassination  of  125  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Venezuela  in  the  latter  six  months  of  1816,  and 
committed  numberless  atrocities  indescribable  in  character.  Neither 
time  n<Nr  space  suffices  to  depict  the  details  of  this  period  of  shocking 
barbarism. 

If  Ae  Spanish  rulers  had  had  the  least  particle  of  decency  or  sense, 
they  would  have  treated  the  people  kindly.  Such  conduct  would 
bare  brought  mto  stronger  relief  the  terrible  atrocities  committed  hj 
BoKvar  and  the  other  revolutionists,  and  would  have  gained  them  the 
gnttitude  and  alle^ance  of  the  Venezuelan  people.  But  the  Span- 
iards were  as  cruel,  corrupt,  and  infamous  as  the  revolutionists.  The 
difference  between  the  parties  was  but  the  difference  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee,  and  the  like  exists  to-day  between  the  govem- 
ment  troops  and  the  later  revolutionists. 

Bolivab's  Second  ExFEDrnoN. 

The  Commissioner  Zea,  sent  by  Piar  and  Arismendi,  found  Bol- 
fnr  m  Hayti.  Bolivar  became  reanimated  by  the  news  of  the 
iojalty  of  these  chiefs,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  second 
e]q)edttion,  generously  aided  by  President  Peti6n. 

1816. — On  December  £1  Bolivar  sailed  from  Jacquemel,  with  a 
few  boats,  some  refugee  officers  and  soldiers,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  anmmnition.  He  arrived  at  Juan  Gri^;o  on 
Dooember  28.    The  day  following  he  issued  a  manifesto. 

On  December  80  Bolivar  arrived  at  Barcelona,  and  met  Aris- 
■eodi  with  400  men.    TTiey  reduted  300  moi«. 

1817. — On  January  9  Bolivar  and  Arismendi  attacked  the  royalist 
CipCam  Francisco  Jimenez,  with  550  soldiers,  at  Garines,  and  were 
«Pplc<riy  routed,  losing  ahnost  their  entire  force.  They  hurriedly 
letomed  to  Barodona,  without  either  men  or  supplies. 

On  January  10  General  Marifio  attacked,  with  2000  men,  the  roy- 
ili^  in  Cumani,  without  decisive  result 

On  February  1  General  Marifio  went  to  Barcelona,  which  was 
*  by  4000  royalists  under  Brigadier  Real,  and  there  united 
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with  BoUvar.  The  two  generals  became  reconciled,  in  face  of  the 
danger  confronting  them,  and  Mariiio  recognized  Bolivar  as  **  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Republic." 

On  March  25  Bolivar  left  for  Guayana,  with  15  officers,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  all  the  guernUas  of  the  plains  into  one  army. 

On  April  5  Colonel  Juan  Aldama,  royalist,  took  possession  of 
Barcelona.  The  anti-royalists,' 700  strong,  under  Generals  Pedro 
Maria  Freitas  and  Francisco  Estevan  Rivas,  retired  to  the  fortified 
convent  of  San  Francisco. 

On  April  7  the  royalists,  under  Colonels  Joaquin  Urreistieta, 
Augustin  Noguera,  Francisco  Jimenez,  and  Sergeant  Major  Vicente 
Bauza,  and  Commander  Jos£  'Savas^  took  this  fortified  point  by 
assault,  massacred  every  one  of  -the  700  anti-royalist  soldiers  as  weU 
as  SOO  old  men,  women,  and  children.  In  their  fury  many  royalists 
were  also  killed.  The  lives  of  only  14  persons  were  saved,  4  of  whom 
were  women.  Grenerals  Freitas  and  Rivas  were  captured  in  the  woods, 
and  sent  to  Caracas,  where  the  Spanish  General  Moxo  assassinated 
them.  Many  women  were  outraged  and  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
among  them  Mrs.  Eulalia  Buroz  Chamberlain,  the  wife  of  an  En^ish- 
man.  She  shot  the  royalist  officer  who  att»npted  to  rape  her  and 
was  herself  murdered. 

On  January  17  General  Piar,  anti-royalist,  with  2800  men,  as- 
saulted Angostura,  losing  800  men. 

Bolivar  now  arrived  at  Guayana,  and  met  G^ieral  Piar  near 
Angostura.  He  decided  to  use  Guayana  as  a  base  for  milUaiy  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  returned  to  the  plains  of  Barcelona  to  obtain 
reinforcements. 

On  April  17  Bolivar  encountered  in  Palmita,  near  Chapano,  three 
divisions  left  by  General  Marido,  under  Bermudez,  Arian^idi,  jmd 
Zaraza. 

On  May  2  Bolivar,  with  these  three  diviaons,  united  with  General 
Piar.    General  Marifio  went  towards  Cariaco. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  important  movements  were  being  made  in  the  West 

On  January  28  G^ieral  Paez,  with  1000  Uaneros,  the  desperate 
cavalry  of  the  plains,  tdi  upon  1700  cavalrymm,  imder  the  Spanisk 
General  Morillo,  in  the  savannas  of  Mucuritas,  and  disponed  diem. 
Morillo,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Colombia  with  4000  infantry  and 
the  1700  cavalry  dispersed  by  Paez,  now  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
a  revolution  of  great  magnitude  and  force  had  brcdcen  out  in  all  parts 
ol  Venezuda.  He  sent  Brigadi^  Latorre,  with  a  division,  to  Guayana, 
to  attack  Piar  and  Cedefto. 

On  April  11  Brigadier  Latoire,  with  1600  infantry  and  200  cav- 
alry, encountered  Genial  Piar,  with  500  infanbr,  400  cavalrymen, 
800  lancers,  and  a  body  of  Indians  with  bows  and  arrows,  at  a  point 
between  San  Fdix  and  San  Migud.    The  royalists  w«e  ocnnpleti^ 
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defeated,  loaog  500  killed  on  the  fidd»  200  wounded,  and  more  than 
300  prisoners,  among  them  75  officers.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
General  Piar  ordered  the  assassination  of  all  the  Spaniards  taken 
prisoners.  All  the  officers  and  more  than  300  men  had  theirthroats 
cot  with  butcl^rs'  knives. 

On  May  8  General  Mariiko,  with  2000  soldiers,  organized  a  new 
Congress,  in  Cariaco,  which  passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  and 
foroMd  a  provi^onal  government,  with  the  city  of  Asuncion  for  the 
piorisional  capital;  thus  ignoring  the  Congress  which  had  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Jefe  Supremo  de  la  Republica  on  Bolivar,  in  the  Isla 
de  Margarita. 

On  May  IS  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  united  with  Aldama,  at 
Chaparro,  the  combined  forces  numbering  6000  men. 

On  May  19  an  expedition  of  2800  men  arrived  from  Spain,  under 
command  of  Brigadier  Juan  Canterac.  Morillo  sent  these  troops  to 
Cumana. 

On  June  10  the  troops  under  Morillo  and  Canterac  captured 
Cariaco. 

On  June  IS  the  same  army  captured  Carupano.  A  few  days  later 
they  took  possession  of  Guira.  The  anti-royalbts  lost  150  killed, 
many  wounded,  all  their  stores,  8  cannon,  and  several  prisoners,  among 
them  3  officers,  who  were  shot  by  orders  of  Morillo. 

When  General  Morillo  arrived  at  Chaparro,  the  anti-royalist 
General  Soublette  ordered  his  Indians  to  assassinate  22  Catiiolic 
missionaries  m  Carache,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect  with 
savage  ddight 

On  July  4  Bolivar  narrowly  escaped  capture.  He  had  fitted  out 
11  boats  on  the  Orinoco,  and  started  to  unite  with  Brion's  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spanish  squadron,  near  Margarita. 
With  a  small  guard  he  was  marching  along  the  Orinoco's  bimk,  to 
protect  the  tmits  on  the  journey  down  the  river,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  heavy  Spanish  force.  He  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
with  knife  in  hand  made  ready  to  cut  his  own  throat  if  he  saw  that 
capture  was  bevitable;  but  his  companions  in  the  boats  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  attacking  party. 

On  July  5  the  Spaniards  captured  these  11  boats  of  Bolivar,  in 
the  Cafto  ol  Casacoima,  but  Bolivar  again  escaped. 

That  veiy  ni^t,  hiding  in  the  forests,  near  tiie  banks  of  the  Cafio, 
Bolivar  was  haranguing  Us  men,  telling  them  that  he  was  going  to 
Hbciate  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  etc.,  when  Captam  Martel,  one 
of  his  adherents,  said,  "Now  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the 
dtimate  disaster,  because  Bolivar  is  crazy." 

On  July  8  five  sailing-vesseb,  with  troops,  under  Captain  Antonio 
Diaz,  had  a  bloody  fij^t  with  the  Spanish  squadron,  near  the  island 
d  Pagallos,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Margarita. 

About  tiie  same  time  the  anti-royalist  squadron,  under  Brion,  ar- 
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rived  in  the  Orinoco,  cariTing  all  the  officers  and  troops  of  Margarita, 
except  a  detachment  of  oi^y  1800  men,  thus  leaving  the  patriotic  island 
of  Venezuela  very  inadequately  defended. 

On  July  19  Brigadier  Latorre,,  royalist,  abandoned  Angostura  for 
Vieja  Guayana,  taking  with  him  in  his  vessels  SOO  able-bodied  men, 
many  sick,  and  quantities  of  supphw. 

On  August  3  Latorre  abandoned  Vieja  Guayana,  taking  600  men 
in  30  vessels.  Tliis  gave  the  anti-royalists  command  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  from  that  date  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  their  military  operations. 

On  July  15  General  Morillo,  royalist,  with  3000  soldiers,  disem- 
barked from  17  vesseb,  at  the  port  of  Guamache,  in  the  island  of 
Margarita,  where  13,000  inhabitants  were  under  the  protection  of  only 
1300  soldiers.  Morillo  demanded  unconditional  surrender,  under 
penalty  of  extermination,  but  his  demand  was  rejected. 

On  July  22  the  anti-royalists  retired  from  the  castle  of  Porlamar» 
Margarita,  in  face  of  an  attack  by  Morillo. 

On  July  24  the  Spanish  forces  captured  Pampatar. 

On  July  31  MonUo  attacked  the  anti-royalists  on  the  hill  of 
Matasiete,  near  Asuncion,  but  after  a  bloody  conflict,  lasting  all  day, 
was  compelled  to  retire. 

On  August  6  the  Spaniards  occupied  San  Juan  without  resistance. 

On  August  8  Morillo  attacked  Juan  Gri^o,  defended  by  2000 
men.  The  anti-royalists  met  a  terrible  mishap,  many  being  kiUed 
by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  mine  which  they  had  prepaied  for 
the  Spaniards.  Several  hundred  anti-royalists  were  killed  in  battle ; 
the  others  fled  to  the  swamps  of  Laguna  Salada,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  royalist  cavalry,  and  every  man  of  them  slaughtered 
without  mercy,  MoriUo  himself  killing  18  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Spaniards  now  sacked  and  burned  Juan  Griego  and  San  Juan ; 
but  the  i^anders  had  been  rendered  furious  and  desperate  by  these 
acts.  With  implacable  revenge,  singly  and  in  squads,  with  women 
as  well  as  men,  by  stealth  and  cunning,  bushwhacking  with  groups  of 
guerrillas,  they  assaulted  and  slew  the  Spaniards  in  a  frenzy  of  hate. 

On  August  17  Morillo  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Maigarita, 
and  went  to  Cumand.  Spanish  authority  was  never  re-established 
in  the  island.  Before  leaving  Margarita,  however,  Morillo  assassi- 
nated 300  anti-royalist  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  Barcelona. 

On  August  20  MoriUo  arrived  at  Cuman&,  having  lost  1000  soldiers 
as  a  result  of  hb  expedition  to  Margarita. 

Early  in  September  Morillo  returned  to  Caracas,  while  General 
Paez,  anti-royaUst,  scoured  the  province  of  Barinas  with  his  desperate 
Uaneros,  defeating  the  royalists  in  numerous  fights. 

On  October  10  Bolivar  decreed  the  division  among  his  Jefes  and 
soldiers  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  or  to  Venezuelans 
sympathizing  with  the  royalist  cause.  Pillage  and  plunder  was  to 
be  the  rule,  and  only  those  loyal  to  Bolivar  were  to  share  in  the  loot. 
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On  October  17  BoUvar  ordered  the  execution  of  General  Piar,  — 
an  act  of  peifidy  to  the  man  who  h|id  made  his  career  possible. 

On  October  80  Bolivar  formed  a  so-called  govenunent,  and  named 
Angostura  as  its  capital,  every  member,  of  coursed,  being  his  own 
^pointee. 

On  December  12  General  Z'^raza,  anti-royalist,  on  his  way  from 
Belen  to  unite  with  Bolivar,  was  attacked  at  Hogaza  by  General 
Latorre,  royalist,  with  1700  soldiers.  Zaraza's  division  was  destroyed, 
with  a  loss  of  1200  killed,  1000  rifles,  1000  horses,  8  cannon,  and  all 
supplies.    The  Spaniards  lost  200  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  December  81  Bolivar,  with  29  boats  and  a  convoy,  embarked 
for  Urbana,  reuniting  all  his  army. 

1818.  —  On  January  22  Bolivar  joined  General  Paez  at  San  Juan 
de  Payara.    He  now  had  2000  cavalrymen. 

On  February  8  Bolivar  and  Paez  prepared  to  attack  the  Spanish 
division  under  MoriUo  in  Calabozo. 

On  February  12  Morillo  was  surprised  by  Bolivar's  troops, 
who  killed  800  royalists,  giving  no  quarter.  Morillo  retired  to 
Sombrero. 

On  February  16  Bolivar  and  Paez  again  attacked  Morillo,  at 
Sombrero,  who  lost  100  men,  and  then  retired  to  Valencia,  where  he 
joined  hb  main  army. 

On  March  6  General  Paez,  after  several  desperate  assaults,  com- 
pelled Commander  Jos^  Maria  Quero,  royalist,  to  evacuate  San 
Fernando.  Quero  was  vigorously  pursued  by  Paez,  and  after  four* 
bloody  contests,  compelled  to  surrender,  with  174  men  and  11  officers, 
—  all  that  remained  alive  out  of  650  men.  General  Paez  reported  a 
loss  of  only  100  men.  Twenty  cannon,  605  rifles,  11  boats,  and 
various  other  articles  and  supplies  were  also  captured. 

On  March  5  Bolivar  started  from  San  Pablo,  with  1200  men,  for 
Victoria,  which  he  made  his  headquarters,  recruiting  500  men  on  the 
march  and  overrunning  the  valleys. 

On  March  18  Morillo,  royalist,  left  Valencia  on  a  flying  campaign. 

On  March  14  he  dispersed  the  anti-royalist  cavalry  of  Zaraza  in 
Cabrera,  and  the  following  day  did  the  same  to  the  force  under  Gen- 
eral Monagas  in  Maracay. 

On  Mfuch  16  Morillo  encountered  BoUvar,  with  2000  soldiers,  on 
the  plains  of  La  Puerto.  Bolivar  lost  400  men  killed,  500  or  600 
wounded,  500  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Morillo  was 
dangerously  wounded. 

On  Bfarch  19  the  remnants  of  Bolivar*s  troops  reunited  in  Rastro, 
and  retired  to  Calabozo,  where  they  could  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Paez 
and  his  llaneros. 

On  Bfarch  26  Bolivar  attacked  Brigadier  Latorre  in  Ortiz,  but 
after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  he  retired  to  San  Pablo.  Bolivar  now 
went  through  the  country,  forcing  every  peon  into  his  army. 
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On  March  31  he  turned  over  ^o  General  Paes  2000  men»  and  by 
April  8  had  raised  600  more  by  r.^ruiting. 

On  April  17  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Bolivar^  in  a 
place  called  Rincon  de  los  Toros.  • 

On  April  18  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rafael  Lopez»  royalist,  attacked 
Bolivar  near  Rincon  de  los  Toros,  billing  800  of  his  men  and  captur- 
ing 400  rifles  and  nearly  all  his  supplies.  Bolivar  again  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deserted,  and  travelled  on  foot 
with  the  enemy  all  around  him.  .  A  peon  soldier,  Leonardo  Infante, 
gave  Bolivar  hb  horse,  on  which  the  Jefe  Supremo  managed  to 
escape. 

On  May  %  Latone,  royalist,  with  4000  men,  gave  battle  to  Gren- 
eral  Paez  on  the  plains  of  Onoto,  near  Cojede.  Paez  lost  200  killed 
and  a  large  number  of  wounded,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Apure. 

On  May  20  General  Cedeiio,  anti-royalist,  was  attacked  by 
Brigadier  Morales  at  Los  Patos,  six  miles  from  Calabozo,  and  was 
seriously  defeated,  being  able  to  save  but  200  men.  In  less  than  one 
month  the  anti-royalists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  lost  over 
1300  men. 

On  June  7  Bolivar,  with  the  broken  remnants  of  his  dispirited 
troops,  a  handful  of  men,  arrived  at  Angostura.  Neariy  the  entire 
country  was  in  the  control  of  the  royalists.  Not  satisfied  with  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy,  the  anti-royalist  Jefes  fought  among 
themselves. 

On  May  1  Bermudez,  under  orders  of  Bolivar,  who  had  not  yet 
had  enough  of  defeat,  started  with  800  men  for  Aragua,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  overcoming  General  Marifio,  Bolivar's  ancient  rival.  Gen- 
eral Bermudez  made  certain  demands,  as  directed  by  Bolivar,  upon 
General  Mariiio,  with  which  the  latter  refused  to  comply.  The 
former  took  a  position  at  the  port  of  La  Madera,  six  miles  from 
Cumana. 

On  May  30  General  Bermudez  was  attacked  by  Brigadier  Tomas 
de  Cires,  Governor  of  the  province,  and  neariy  all  his  men  killed. 
This  attack  was  made  at  the  instance  of  General  Marifio,  whom  Ber- 
mudez had  threatened.  General  Marifio  thereupon  established  him- 
self at  Cumanacoa,  and  the  two  Supreme  Chiefs  were  at  daggers 
drawn. 

At  this  point  Bolivar,  driven  to  desperation  and  realizing  that  he 
could  aot  shoot  Marifio,  as  he  had  Piar,  exercised  a  common-sense 
greater  than  it  was  supposed  he  had.  He  compromised  with  Marifio. 
The  latter  was  made  General  Conmiander  of  the  province  of  Cumana, 
and  he  agreed  to  recognize  Bolivar  as  Jefe  Supremo.  A  movement 
was  aL^  inaugurated  to  make  General  Paez  Jefe  Supremo  of  the 
Republic,  hut  without  his  consent 

GuerriUa  attacks  were  made  by  both  sides  in  all  parts  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  a  condition  of  anarchy  prevailed. 
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On  August  26  an  expedition  left  Angostura,  headed  by  Francisco 
de  Paula  Santander,  under  ov^^i^  ^f  Bolivar,  to  reclute  and  organize 
men  at  Casanaie,  where  thefe  were  scattered  troops  with  1200 
rifles. 

On  August  25  General  Bemudez  and  Captain  Brion,  with  100 
men  and  several  vessels,  defeated  the  royalists  near  Guira,  taking 
8  boats,  100  rifles,  and  some  supplies. 

On  September  13  General  B«  *mudez,  with  200  men,  was  de- 
feated by  the  royalists  near  Rio>^C  ribe,  and  compelled  to  flee  to 
Maigarita.  \ 

hi  October  General  Mari&o,  wl;  lad  recIutedllfO  infantry  with 
850  cavalry  and  41  artilleiy,  in  the  |  evince  of  Cumani,  attacked 
the  rojralists  in  Cariaco,  but  was  sevefofy  defeated,  losing  870  killed 
and  several  hundred  prisoners.  Thisr  Vas  the  last  important  fight  of 
the  yerr,  —  a  year  of  disaalsr  from  banning  to  end  for  the  anti- 
royalists.  ^ 

On  October  1  Bolivar  opened  a  a^-^aUed  Congress,  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  which  was  appointed  by  hi-nself,  and  convened  it  to  meet 
in  Angostura,  on  January  1,  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Constitution. 

On  November  20  this  Congress  issued  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, to  the  effect  that  Venezuela,  by^  human  and  divine  right, 
was  free  and  independent. 

On  December  21  Bdivar  left  Angostura  .vith  a  convoy  of  20  ves- 
sds,  and  united  with  General  Paez  at  San  Juan  de  Payara. 

The  CijfPAiQN  OF  1810  ovbkb  up  wrra  the  Abbival  of 
^  English  Tboops 

1819.  —  On  Jaiiuaiy^2&  Bolivar  was  notified  of  the  arrival  of  a  bat- 
talion of  English  soldiers  at  Maiguita,  to  aid  the  flagging  fortunes 
of  the  anti-royalists.  His  age*  45  in  England  had  contracted  for  these 
mercenaries,  promising  to  piy  *'each  man  $80  per  man  on  enlist- 
ment, and  (500  each  at  the  jondusion  of  the  war."  Of  course  none 
of  (be  money  was  ever-^d;  but  the  promise  secured  him  several 
thousand  men.      ^ 

On  January  €4  General  Morillo,  royalist,  arrived  at  Calabozo. 

On  Januyty  80  Morillo  drove  the  anti-royalists  out  of  San  Fer- 
nando, when  they  retired  to  San  Juan  de  Payara.  Morillo  had  0500 
men,  and  the  anti-royalists  2000. 

On  February  4  Morillo,  who  had  taken  possession  of  San  Juan  de 
Payara,  took  the  passes  of  Marrero  and  Caujaral,  which  although 
fortified  were  abandoned  without  resistance.  As  the  anti-royalist 
army  fled  before  the  Spaniards,  it  was  accompanied  by  about  10,000 
men,  women,  and  children  —  the  men  being  mostly  infirm  from  age 
or  disease  —  who  lived  like  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  for  fear  of  the 
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Spanish  soldiers,  or»  to  speak  more  correctly^  of  the  Venezuelaii 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  the  royalist  cause. 

On  February  20  General  Morillo  established  himself  in  the  island 
of  Achaguas.  Here  he  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  anti-royalists  bandits  and 
asking  the  Englishmen  to  join  his  ranks. 

On  February  15  Bolivar's  Congress  met  in  Angostura.  He  se- 
lected his  faithful  subordinate,  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  as  President 
Bolivar  now  unfolded  magnificent  schemes  of  government,  with  con- 
stitutions, departments,  and  all  those  appurtenances  which  belong 
to  a  great  nation.  There  were  26  of  these  swarthy  deputies,  —  just 
«S  more  than  the  ''Tailors  of  Tooley  Street" 

Bolivar  made  a  hair-raising,  brain-fagging  address,  placing  his 
resignation  as  Jefe  Supremo  into  the  hands  of  this  '^  august  popular 
assembly,'*  and  o£Fering  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  however  meniaL 
This  Congress  was  made  up  exclusively  of  colonels,  generals,  etc., 
who  were  extreme  partisans  of  Bdivar,  and  each  of  them  with  a 
picture  of  the  cadaver  of  Piar  firmly  impressed  upon  his  memofy. 
Of  course  they  refused  to  accept  the  '^  resignation.''  Zea  delivered 
a  brilliant  speech,  undoubtedly  written  for  him  by  Bolivar,  after  which 
Bolivar  was  unanimoudy  elected  President,  and  Zea  Vice-President 
This  mock  government  sent  two  emissaries  to  En^nd  to  raise  a  loan. 
They  had  already  stolen,  robbed,  or  confiscated  eveiything  the  poor 
people  of  Venezuda  had,  and  stood  in  need  of  ready  cash,  but  they 
did  not  get  it  that  time. 

On  February  27  Bolivar  and  Paez  made  attacks  on  the  royalists 
on  the  right  of  the  Arauca,  but  suffered  loss.  For  several  weeks  heavy 
guerrilla  fights  took  place  almost  daily. 

Juan  Gomez  d^eated  a  royalist  squadron  in  Totumo.  Colonel 
Comelio  Muiioz  was  defeated  by  400  royalists  at  a  ranch  called  Sarero. 

On  March  ^  Colonel  Josi  Pereira  defeated  a  squadron  of  troops 
under  Bolivar. 

On  April  2  General  Paez,  with  151  men,  passed  the  Arauca  in 
Queseras  del  Medio,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards,  defeating  them 
with  severe  loss. 

On  April  11  Morillo,  royalist,  returned  to  Achaguas. 

On  May  2  Morillo  left  600  men  at  San  Fernando  and  returned 
to  Calabozo.  He  had  lost  1000  men  in  four  months  and  had  aceom- 
I^hed  nothing. 

BOLfVAB  FOBIIS  A  GrEAT  PrOJECT  TO  INVADE  COLOMBIA 

Bolivar  had  sent,  some  time  before,  a  commission  to  Nueva  Gra- 
nada, to  interview  the  revolutionary  elements  there,  and  Colonel  Lara 
returned  as  representative  of  the  commission,  informing  Bolivar  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revolt  in  that  country.    On  this  the  Supreme 
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Chief  secietlj  arranged  to  start  on  this  «cpedition»  which  he  hoped  to 
have  ready  by  the  20th  or  25th  of  May. 

Urdaneta  was  sent  by  Bolivar  to  Maigarita  to  oiganize  the  foreign 
troops  there»  — 1200  Englishmen  and  SOO  Germans,  —  but  he  encoun* 
teied  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  men.  They  had  received  their 
advance  payment  of  $80  each  from  Bolivar's  agent  in  the  coin  with 
which  Latin- American  Dictators  have  been  and  still  are  accustomed 
to  pay  their  debts  —  that  is,  in  wind,  moonshine,  hot  air — and  they 
were  dissatisfied  and  mutinous.  Urdaneta  also  had  trouble  with 
Arismendi,  the  man  who  had  joined  with  Piar  in  recalling  Bolivar  from 
Ha]rti.  Urdaneta  wanted  500  soldiers  for  what  appeared  to  Aris- 
mendi to  be  a  wild-goose  chase  of  Bolivar  into  Colombia,  and  Aris- 
mendi refused  to  furnish  them.  To  settle  the  dispute  Arismendi  was 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Guayana. 

On  July  15  General  Urdmeta  sailed  for  Barcelona,  which  he 
attacked  on  the  17th,  defeating  the  Spanish  garrison,  killing  200  men, 
and  scattering  the  entire  population  to  the  tall  grass. 

On  August  5  Urdaneta,  having  been  reinforced  by  SOO  men  under 
Colonel  Mohtes,  attacked  the  royalists  at  the  port  of  Bordones,  some 
five  miles  from  Cmnani,  but  was  defeated,  losing  150  men. 

On  August  9  Urdaneta  determined  on  a  march  to  Matuiin,  — a 
long  distance,  through  rain  and  mud.  He  had  no  supplies,  and  for 
days  at  a  time  the  Venezuelan  soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a 
piece  of  a  stalk  of  sugarcane.  Horse  meat  was  considered  a  rare  and 
juicy  viand.  The  English  and  German  mercenaries  did  not  like  this 
food,  and  they  had  not  as  yet  received  their  $80.  They  deserted  in 
large  nmnbers,  the  Venezuelan  troops  attempting  to  resteain  them  by 
force.     Some  sanguinary  fights  ensued  as  a  consequence. 

On  August  20  Urdaneta  arrived  at  Maturin  with  only  a  few  men ; 
the  others  had  either  died  on  the  way  or  deserted. 

In  the  mean  time  Greneral  Bermudez,  anti-royaHst,  had  made  a 
disastrous  retreat  from  Barcelona  to  the  province 'of  Cumand,  har- 
assed by  the  royalist  Colonel  Pereira,  and  suffering  great  losses  in 
numerous  guerrilla  fights. 

On  August  15  Bolivar's  Congress  at  Angostura  gave  birth  to 
one  of  the  numerous  progeny  known  in  Latin  America  as  ^'constitu- 
tions." It  also  decreed  the  sale  of  500  square  leagues,  or  4500  square 
miles,  of  public  lands,  and  authorized  the  President  to  get  a  loan  of 
18,000,000,  if  he  could.  It  also  ordered  to  be  seized  and  confiscated 
all  the  real  estate,  personal  property,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
owned  by  any  Spaniard  in  Venezucda,  or  by  any  Venezudan  or  other 
person  sympathizing  with  the  royalist  cause.  Why  the  pretended 
Congress  should  "authorize"  BoUvar  and  hb  chiefs  is  not  cleariy 
seen,  nnce  they  had  been  doing  these  things  habitually  without  the 
authorization. 

On  May  25  Bolivar  marched  for  Guadualito,  where  he  left  Gen- 
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era!  Paes  with  1000  cavaby,  with  wUch  to  scour  the  province  of 
BarinaSy  making  the  Apure  River  his  base.  With  the  rest  of  hb  army 
Bolivar  continued  to  Casanare»  where  he  arrived  on  June  11,  the  van- 
guard being  under  General  Santander. 

On  June  25  Bolivar  and  Santander  arrived  at  Pore,  with  2500 
effective  men,  about  500  of  whom  were  English  and  Germans  still 
hoping  to  receive  their  $80  apiece. 

On  July  11  the  divisions  of  Santander  and  Anssoat^ui,  under 
Bolivar,  fought  eight  hours,  at  Gameza,  with  1000  royalists,  under 
Colonel  Barreiro,  with  heavy  losses  to  both  sides,  and  no  important 
advantage  to  either. 

Bolivar  now  left  the  valley  of  Sogamoso  and  passed  to  that  of 
Serinza.  In  Nueva  Granada,  high  up  in  the  mountiuns,  his  troops 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  warm 
temperature  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  these  high  r^ons,  where  Acre 
was  incessant  rain,  100  of  his  men  and  all  his  horses  died  from  the 
cold.  But  the  inhabitants  were  friendly,  and  they  gave  supplies 
freely. 

On  July  25  Bolivar's  forces  encountered  the  royalist  troops  under 
Barreiro  at  a  marsh  called  Vargas,  near  the  Sogamoso  River,  and  an 
all-day  battle  resulted,  in  which  the  royalists  were  worsted.  Bar- 
reiro's  men  showed  no  enthusiasm  in  the  fight. 

On  August  5  Bolivar,  after  a  series  of  rapid  manoeuvres,  in  which 
he  completely  outgeneralled  Barreiro,  took  the  important  city  of  Tun  ja, 
making  its  garrison  prisoners.  He  also  captured  000  nfles,  laige 
stores,  and  supplies,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 

BOLIVAB  GAINB  THE  DECISIVE  BaTTLE  OF  BoTAGA 

On  August  7  was  fought  the  important  battie  of  Boyaca.  Bar- 
reiro, with  2500  men,  was  endeavoring  to  outflank  Bolivar,  and  cut 
him  off  from  Bogota.  Bolivar,  with  2000  men,  contested  the  move- 
ment On  this  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  Barreiro  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  river  Boyaca,  he  was  attacked 
by  Bolivar's  entire  force,  —  the  left  under  Santander,  and  the  right  and 
centre  under  Anzoatq^i.  Barreiro  and  most  of  his  officers  and  1600 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  although  there  were  only  100  men  killed 
in  the  fight  The  Spaniards  lost  all  their  artillery,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  supplies. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  Bolivar  from  capturing  Bogota. 

This  battie  illustrates  the  strange  freaks  of  fortune.  It  turned  the 
tide  in  favor  of  Bolivar,  who  for  years  had  met  nothing  but  misfortune. 
A  man  with  less  of  the  frenzy  of  insanity,  or  its  allied  disease,  ambition, 
would  have  given  up  the  struggle  long  ago.  In  Venezuela,  where  the 
merciless  massacres  of  prisoners  and  non-combatants  by  Bolivar  was 
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well  known,  the  royalists  fought  like  demons.  They  knew  that  to 
be  captured  meant  to  be  murdered.  In  the  face  of  this  desperate 
fitting  Bolivar  had  been  driven  from  the  arena  of  Venezuela  three 
different  times.  At  the  moment  he  projected  his  campaign  across  the 
Cordilleras  he  had  been  discredited  and  beaten  in  dozens  of  bloody 
conflicts.  Doubtless  his  military  career  in  Venezuela  would  have 
been  more  fortunate  had  he  not  aroused  such  implacable  hatred  by 
his  "war  to  the  death."  At  the  same  time  he  knew  nothing  of  strat- 
^y;  he  was  not  a  military  man  in  any  real  meaning  of  the  term;  he 
was  guiltless  of  common-sense  in  the  piflecution  of  hb  campaigns; 
and  the  real  battles  up  to  that  date  hadk)een  fought»  and  the  real 
victoijfis  won»  by  Generals  Marifio,  PaezJriar,  Urdaneta,  Bermudez, 

^ colonels  anj}nocal  chiefs,  in  their  eternal 

guerrilla  fights. 

In  this  situation  BoBVlMi^jlSfl^  invade  Nueva  Granada  would 
seem  to  be  the  dream  of  a  rni^mi^^ot  the  project  of  a  prudent 
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tyrants ;  their  own  soldiers  were  dis- 
loyal. BoUvar  received  the  full  benefit  of  this  disaffection.  The 
battle  of  Boyaca  was  merely  an  afternoon  lawn-tennis  game  in  com- 
parison with  dozens  of  the  horrible  conflicts  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela. 
Yet  on  its  result  hung  the  destiny  of  Bolivar;  and  in  its  effects  upon 
the  cause  of  independence  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  five  most 
important  engagements  fought  in  South  America. 
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CHAPTER  n 

EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OP  SPANISH 
POWER  IN  VENEZUELA 

ON  August  8»  1819»  like  a  flash  of  lightnii^  from  a  clear  sky  came 
the  news  of  Boyaca  to  the  startled  Viceroy  Samano  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Bogotd.  Panic-stricken,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  whatever  they  could,  and  fled,  leaving  700,000  pesos  in  coin 
hidden  in  the  treasury  building,  which  was  delivered  to  Bolivar  upon 
his  arrival. 

On  August  10  Bolivar  arrived  and  took  possession  of  Bogoti, 
the  garrison  of  450  men  having  fled  to  Popayan,  and  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people.  He  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  at  once  appointed  a  comision  de  secuesbros^  —  that  is, 
a  body  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  the  property  and  everything  of 
value  belonging  to  the  royalists  or  persons  supposed  to  sympathise 
with  them. 

On  October  11  Bolivar,  through  Santander,  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  Colonel  Barreiro  and  88  officers  taken  prisoners  at  Boyaca, 
and  of  such  soldiers  as  refused  to  join  his  own  army.  Most  of  them 
joined  cheerfuUy.  Their  chances  for  loot  under  Bolivar  were  better 
than  under  the  Spaniards. 

On  Septemb^  11  Bolivar  issued  a  decree  selecting  General 
Santander  as  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  he  himself,  of  course, 
being  President,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  were  to  be  united  in  one  Republic.  He  continued  the 
*'war  to  the  death"  in  Colombia,  murdering  many  prisoners  and 
robbing  thousands  of  families  of  their  property.  He  had  the  Congress 
of  Bogotd  decorate  him  with  a  cross  of  honor,  called  Boyaca. 
Extravagant,  fanatical  demonstrations,  parades,  balls,  festivals, 
banquets,  were  held  in  his  honor,  and  at  one  of  them  a  body  of 
se&oritas  decorated  him  with  a  laurel  crown.  Triumphal  arches 
were  erected,  and  the  sickening  adulation  typical  of  Latin-American 
hero  worship  filled  Bolivar's  cup  of  joy  to  the  brim. 

On  September  20  Bolivar,  with  a  considerable  army,  left  San- 
tander in  charge  at  Bogotd,  and  returned  to  Venezuela,  passing 
through  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  and  Pamplona,  where  he 
reduted  about  2000  men. 
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On  September  28  General  Soublette,  Bolivar's  advimce  guard, 
foQ^t  with  Latoire,  royalist,  with  1000  soldiers,  at  Rosario,  without 
imfKHtant  result  Fighting  and  moving  to  gain  position  occupied 
aeroal  weeks,  but  in  the  end  Latorre  was  compelled  to  retire,  and 
SoaUette  occupied  San  Cristobal,  and  later  united  with  General  Paez 
itMantecal. 

While  Bolivar  had  been  in  Colombia,  his  enemies  in  Venezuela 
ind  asked  for  the  resignation  of  his  faithful  follower,  Vice-President 
Zea,  and  had  taken  General  Arismendi  from  prison  and  made  him 
Vice-Prerident  The  supreme  military  command  was  given  to  Gen- 
end  Marifto.  The  patriots  also  experienced  some  severe  fighting  in 
Venezuda. 

On  September  30  there  was  a  fight  between  boats  on  the  river 
Apare,  in  which  the  royalists  lost  10  small  boats  and  80  men  out  of 
250  engaged,  thereby  being  compelled  to  abandon  San  Fernando, 
wfaidi  was  at  once  occupied  by  General  Paez. 

On  November  20  Bolivar  left  La  Salina  de  Chita,  moving  with 
great  rapidity.  He  touched  at  Casanare,  inspected  the  troops  of  Paez, 
and  (m  December  11  arrived  at  Angostura,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  frenzy  of  acclaim.  He  now  awaited  the  arrival  of  5000  Irish 
troops,  contracted  by  General  Juan  d'Evereux. 

In  the  mean  time  the  200  English  soldiers,  sent  by  Dr.  del  Real 
from  England  to  MacGregor,  had  invaded  Colombia,  and  were  prac- 
tically all  killed  at  Rio  Hacha. 

On  December  14  Bolivar  reunited  his  Congress,  with  Zea  as 
Tioe-President  He  gave  a  vivid  account  of  his  brilliant  campaign, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  uniting  Venezuda  and  Colombia,  the  rati- 
fication for  which  was  made  three  days  later  by  the  Congress, 
after  many  pompous  orations  anent  Liberty.  ^ce-President  Zea 
dedared  the  child  bom  by  shouting,  ''The  Republic  of  Colombia  is 
coostitated:  live  the  Republic  of  Colombia!" 

Tliis  paper  Republic  was  divided  into  three  departments,  —  Ven- 
esuda,  Cundinamarca,  and  Quito.  Caracas,  Bogotd,  and  Quito  were 
designated  as  capitak.  Congress  also  decorated  Bolivar  with  the 
title  of  Libsrtodof. 


Campaign  op  1820 — Six  Months  of  Abiosticb  and  End  op  the 
"Wab  to  the  Death'* 

At  the  opemng  of  the  campdgn  of  1820  Viceroy  Samano  occupfed 
CiTtigcna,  with  2000  men,  and  controlled  the  rivers  Cauca  and 
Migdalena.  The  Spanish  Captain  General  of  Quito  had  3000  men, 
•nd  General  Morillo  had  about  12,000  soldiers  in  Venezuela. 

The  anti-royalists  had  8000  men  under  General  Paez,  about 
4W0  in  the  annies  in  the  northern  part  of  Venezuela,  and  about 
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2000  in  other  parts  of  Colombia.  They  held  the  Orinoco  and  the 
interior  of  both  countries,  while  the  Spaniards  held  the  coasts. 

On  March  14  Bolivar  arrived  once  more  at  Bogotd.  He  raised 
an  army  of  3000  slaves  by  taking  them  forcibly  from  their  masters, 
who  were  given  "promises  to  pay." 

On  March  7  a  strong  anti-royalist  expedition  under  Colonel 
Montilla,  consisting  of  14  vessels  and  1300  soldiers,  more  than  half 
of  them  Irishmen,  left  Margarita,  and  five  days  later  arrived  in  front 
of  Rio  Hacha,  Colombia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  royalists. 
These  Irish  troops  and  their  Venezuelan  companions  fought  among 
themselves,  the  Irishmen  claiming  that  they  did  not  get  enough 
to  eat 

On  June  7  the  new  Spanish  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in 
Caracas,  Cartagena,  Cuba,  and  other  colonies.  Ferdinand  VII  of 
Spain,  sitting  unsteadily  on  his  throne,  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
spatch troops  to  the  colonies.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  in  the 
Isla  de  Leon,  designed  for  South  .^erica,  mutinied.  He  did  thra 
what  a  monarch  of  sense  would  have  done  many  years  before, — 
he  granted  a  Constitution,  —  but  it  was  too  late. 

Ferdinand  VII  directed  Morillo,  at  Caracas,  and  his  other  gen- 
erals and  viceroys,  to  obtain  from  the  rebellious  chiefs  their  recog- 
nition of  this  Constitution,  agreeing  that  those  revolutionary  military 
Jefes  and  civil  governors  who  would  do  this  should  continue  under 
the  new  r^me  in  the  same  grade  in  which  they  had  served  the 
revolution.  A  truce  was  to  be  declared  at  once.  Morillo  sent  com- 
missioners to  Angostura,  and  to  Generals  Paez,  Bermudez,  Zaraza, 
Cede&o,  Rojas,  Montes,  Monagas,  Montilla,  setting  forth  the  propo- 
sitions of  Ferdinand  VH  and  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Morillo's  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Congress  of  Angostura,  which 
stated  it  would  consider  nothing  short  of  complete  independence. 
The  several  generals  approached  said  they  would  refer  the  matter  to 
the  President 

On  July  7  Bolivar  received  the  circular  from  Morillo,  as  well  as 
a  proposition  for  suspension  of  hostilities  for  one  month  from  Field 
Marshal  Miguel  de  Latorre.  He  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
but  declared  that  the  only  basis  of  peace  would  be  the  ^'recognition  of 
the  Republic  as  an  independent,  free,  and  sovereign  State.'' 

Early  in  August  Bolivar  made  a  rapid  excursion  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  well  as  to  Cucuta,  Ocano,  Mompos,  BarranquUla,  and  Tur- 
baco.  About  this  time  also  there  was  much  desperate  fighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cartagena,  Rio  Hacha,  and  other  points  in  Colombia. 

On  October  9A  General  Monagas,  anti-royalist,  with  1000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry,  attacked  Saint  Just  at  Barcelona,  and  the  royalists 
were  forced  to  retire. 

On  September  23  an  uprising  took  place  among  the  royalist  troops 
in  Cumani,  and  in  Carupano  and  Cariaco  the  day  following.    These 
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unere  aided  by  anti-royalistSy  who  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
this  entire  province. 

On  September  21  Bolivar  arrived  at  San  Crist6val»  whence  he  sent 
a  commissioner  to  Morillo  urging  that  the  Spaniards  recognize  inde- 
pendence and  so  end  the  war. 

On  October  2  Bolivar,  with  5000  men,  occupied  Merida,  and  in  a 
week's  time  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Tnijillo. 

On  October  20  Colonel  Reyes  Vargas,  royalist,  who  commanded 
in  Carora,  deserted  the  Spanish  cause,  and  with  his  troops  went  over 
to  Bolivar. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  Morillo  sent  three  commissioners 
to  meet  Bolivar,  to  arrange  an  armistice,  but  they  failed  to  meet 
him. 

BoiiVAB  IB  WILLING  TO  TEBBnNATE  THE  "WaB  TO  THE  DeATH  " 

On  November  8  Bolivar  sent  three  commissioners  to  meet  Morillo, 
stating  that  he  desired  to  make  a  treaty,  truly  "sacred,'*  which  should 
'^govern  the  war  and  free  it  from  the  horrors  and  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  it.*'  In  short,  he  "proposed  the  cessation  of  war  to  the 
death  which  had  been  made  up  to  that  date,  although  it  was  certain 
that  now  it  was  not  made  with  the  same  fuiy  as  in  the  first  years.'* 

Bolivar  had  proclaimed  "war  to  the  death,"  first  at  Merida,  on 
June  8, 1818 ;  later  at  Trujillo,  on  June  15, 1818.  In  the  latter  decree 
he  had  stated  that  eveiy  Spaniard  who  refused  or  failed  to  take  up 
arms  actively  in  support  of  the  revolution  should  be  "irremiaiblemente 
jkuado  par  las  armas"  —  "  irrevocably  condemned  to  death." 

Seven  years  and  five  months  of  murders,  horrors,  cruelties,  assas- 
sinations, outrages,  infamies,  robberies,  incendiarism,  anarchy,  crime, 
villany,  diabolism,  and  hellishness  unspeakable  over  the  whole 
northern  half  of  the  great  continent  —  and  still  our  Boston  professors 
call  Bolivar  the  "Washington  of  South  America" ! 

On  November  25  Bolivar's  commissioners  signed  an  armistice 
with  the  commissioners  sent  by  Morillo,  'at  Carache,  the  headquarters 
of  the  "liberator."  The  terms  called  for  a  six  months'  truce;  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  to  form  a  treaty  definitely  to  end  the 
war,  failing  which  forty  days'  notice  was  to  be  given  by  each  side  be- 
fore beginning  any  act  of  hostility;  prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged 
and  humanely  treated ;  and  neither  side  was  to  reinforce  or  strengthen 
itsdf  in  the  interim.  It  was  agreed  that  the  burning  and  pilli^  of 
cities  should  cease,  that  deserters  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  side 
should  not  be  executed,  and  that  cadavers  lying  unburied  (of  which 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  country)  should  be 
mterred  or  cremated. 

On  November  27  Generals  Morillo  and  Bolivar  met  in  the  par- 
ish of  Santana,  midway  between  Trujillo  and  Carache,  with  dieir 
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respective  aide-de-camps.     They  embraced  each  other,  like  long-lost 
brothers,  dined,  made  speeches,  and  held  a  general  jubilation. 
Benedetti  says: 

"Contmuing  the  gallantries,  Morillo  proposed  that  in  the  place  where 
they  had  embraced  there  should  be  erected  a  pyramid,  on  the  base  of  which 
should  be  engraved  the  names  of  the  commissioners  of  Colombia  and  Spain 
who  had  conduded  the  treaty  putting  an  end  to  the  war  to  the  death,  and  that 
the  first  stone  should  be  conducted  there  l^  those  who  had  ratified  and  ap- 
proved the  treaty  piimself  and  BoUvar].  The  idea  was  caught  up  with  ea- 
thusiasm ;  the  Liberator  and  General  Morillo  carried  an  angular  stone,  which 
should  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  pyramid,  between  the  two  of  them,  to  the 
designated  place,  and  over  it  they  embraced  again,  reiterating  their  protests 
to  rigorously  comply  with  the  treaty  whose  celebration  had  be^  made  in  that 
point;  and  Morillo  added  then  to  the  proposal  which  was  agreed  to,  that  both 
the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Spain  should  designate  engineers  who 
should  be  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  woric. 

"But,  like  eveiy  other  project  in  Colombia,  the  said  pyramid  remained 
merely  a  project;  it  was  never  carried  to  a  reality;  and  the  desire  to  execute 
it  passed  with  the  general  armistice  for  six  months,  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  war  again,  although  not  to  the  death." 

I  am  not  able  to  divert  from  my  mind  the  thought  that  the  Latin 
Americans,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  are  silly,  frivolous,  treacherous, 
irresponsible ;  even  the  sight  of  Bolivar  and  Morillo  hugging  each  other 
over  an  angular  stone  is  not  able  to  modify  this  disagreeable  impression. 

On  December  9lSt  Bolivar  set  out  from  San  Crist6val  for  Bogota. 
He  left  General  Urdaneta,  with  5000  men,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Santo  Domingo  between  Barinas  and  Trujillo;  General  Paez» 
with  4000  troops,  mostly  cavalry,  covered  the  right  of  the  river  Apure 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Santo  Domingo ;  General  Bermudez,  with  8000 
men,  stood  on  the  right  of  the  river  Unare  covering  the  provinces  of 
Barcelona  and  Cuman&  and  part  of  the  plains  of  Caracas. 

Li  the  latter  part  of  this  year  Zea,  Vice-President,  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  EnJ^nd  to  raise  funds  and  equipment  About  5800 
English  and  300  German  soldiers  had  been  contracted  for  employ- 
ment in  the  revolutionaiy  armies.  Of  course  the  payments  promised 
to  these  soldiers  had  i^ever  been  made,  nor  had  any  money  been  paid 
for  arms  and  supplies  purchased  on  the  good  faith  of  Bolivar's 
''government'*  These  debts  in  England  amounted  now  to  £781,762 
steriing,  for  which  Zea  gave  certificates  purporting  to  draw  10 
per  cent  interest 

Campaign  of  1821  —  The  Armistice  ends  and  Fighting 

IS  RESUMED 

1821.  —  On  January  5,  Bolivar  arrived  in  Bogotd.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  Spanish  commissioner  from  Caracas,  at  whose  instance 
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oommissioners  were  sent  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed  for  six  months, 
BoUmr  occupied  himself  in  furnishing  suppUes  to  the  revolutionists 
of  Quito  and  Peru»  and  his  own  generals  eveiywhere  went  on  recluting» 
and  attaddng  detached  squads  of  Spanish  troops,  just  the  same  as  if 
no  armistice  existed.  They  b^;an  the  si^e  of  Cartagena,  and  wrested 
almost  the  entire  coast  of  Colombia  from  the  Spaniards,  under  cover 
of  thb  treaty,  before  the  Spanish  generals  reidized  their  treacheiy. 
At  Maracaibo  the  anti-royalists  had  an  understanding  with  General 
Urdaneta  that  they  would  proclaim  independence  and  rely  upon  his 
troops  to  aid  them. 

On  January  28  the  officials  of  Maracaibo  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  province  and  united  it  to  Colombia. 

On  January  29  Colonel  Heras,  with  a  battalion  of  HradoreSj  under 
orders  of  General  Urdaneta,  went  to  Maracaibo  and  took  possession 
of  it  Urdaneta  notified  Marshal  Latorre,  royalist,  of  these  facts,  and 
the  latter  at  once  demanded  that  the  anti-royalist  troops  be  taken 
away  from  Maracaibo,  in  compliance  with  the  armistice.  Bolivar, 
who  had  returned  to  Cucuta,  replied  to  Latorre  that  as  Maracaibo 
had  made  itself  independent  of  Spain,  the  Colombian  troops  in  occu- 
pying that  place  had  not  occupied  Spanish  territory,  and  therefore  had 
not  vidated  the  armistice,  wluch,  he  alleged,  did  not  prohibit  Colom- 
bia from  taking  under  its  flag  people  who  might  apply  for  protecti<m. 
He  concluded  by  demanding  that  Latorre  should  deliver  to  Colombia 
the  amioiy  of  Cucuta  and  the  provinces  of  Maracaibo  and  Rio  Hacha, 
and  threatened  that  if  his  demands  were  refused  he  would  conmtience 
hostilities  again  within  forty  days. 

Marshal  Latorre  replied  to  Bolivar,  that  hb  demands  were  incon- 
ceivable, and  entirdy  unexpected  in  view  of  the  n^otiations  for  the 
tennhiation  of  hostilities.  He  thereupon  notified  Bolivar  that  hostili- 
ties woukl  conunence  on  April  28.  Both  sides  now  forgot  all  about  the 
hinging  episode  between  Bolivar  and  Morillo  over  the  angular  stone, 
and  made  ready  again  for  their  customary  pastime  of  throat-cutting. 

On  ApA  20,  ri^t  days  ahead  of  the  game.  Colonel  Candamo,  roy- 
ifist,  with  300  men,  was  completely  destroyed  by  Colonel  Lara,  with 
ibout  the  same  number,  at  Lorica,  in  Colombia,  and  war  broke  out 
in  all  parts  of  Cdombia,  in  Guayaquil  and  Venezuela. 

On  April  28  General  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  took  possession  of 
Altagrada,  a  few  miles  across  the  lake  from  Maracaibo. 

On  May  11  Coro  declared  its  independence,  the  royalist  troops 
Uowing  up  their  powder  magazine  and  running  away.  Desperate 
gjerrilla  warfare  ravaged  this  province,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
Venezoda. 

^General  Bermudez  m  the  mean  time,  with  800  men,  had  completely 
wtroyed  250  royalists  near  Guapo,  at  the  hacienda  Chuspita. 
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Colonel  Jos£  Maria  Monagas,  royalist,  came  from  Caracas,  and 
attacked  Bermudez,  with  500  men,  near  Guatire,  but  was  defeated, 
losing  1  officer  and  66  men  killed. 

On  May  14  General  Bermudez  occupied  Caracas,  with  700  men. 
It  had  been  abandoned  by  the  royalist  Colonel  Ramon  Correa,  who 
retired  to  the  valley  of  Aragua.  Caracas  was  almost  deserted,  its  few 
remaining  inhabitants  having  taken  to  the  woods  at  the  sight  of  their 
"  liberators." 

General  Bermudez  pursued  Correa  at  once  and  attacked  him  at 
Consejo.  Correa  had  only  700  men,  and  as  he  was  outnumbered  and 
taken  by  surprise,  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  hb  troops  either 
killed  or  dispersed. 

On  May  24,  in  the  highlands  of  Cocuisas,  Greneral  Bermudez  was 
attacked  by  2000  royalist  soldiers,  under  Morales.  The  battle  lasted 
all  day,  without  decided  advimtage  to  either  side.  During  the  night 
General  Bermudez  retreated. 

On  May  26  General  Morales,  royalist,  took  possession  of  Caracas 
without  resistance,  Bermudez  retreating  to  Guarenas. 

On  May  SO  General  Bermudez  was  reinforced  with  400  men  under 
Arismendi,  and  shortly  after  received  300  from  Colonel  Avendano, 
and  500  from  Colonel  Macero  from  the  valley  of  Tuy.  He  now 
assumed  the  o£Fensive.  He  sent  Colonel  Macero  with  500  men  to 
attack  Colonel  Ram6n  Avoy,  royalist,  but  Macero  was  defeated  near 
Santa  Lucia,  and  lost  300  men. 

On  June  15  General  Bermudez  attacked  the  royalist  Pereira  at 
Santa  Lucia,  and  dislodged  him,  although  Bermudez  lost  200  men  to 
Pereira's  100  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  few  days  later,  Pereira  fought  Colonel  Cora,  anti-royalist,  at 
Dos  Caminos,  and  defeated  him. 

General  Bermudez,  with  1200  men,  now  attacked  Pereira,  in  the 
heights  of  Calvario,  to  the  west  of  Caracas,  and  although  the  royalists 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  they  almost  completely  destroyed  Ber- 
mudez's  army,  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted  b^ng  about 
1050  out  of  a  total  of  1200. 

On  June  20  Bolivar  left  San  Carios,  with  6000  men,  to  meet 
Latorre,  who  had  an  almost  equal  force. 

On  June  24  Bolivar  attacked  the  troops  of  Latorre  at  Carabobo. 
General  Paez  with  hb  llaneros  executed  a  flank  movement,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  right  wing  of  Latorre's  army.  Bolivar  had  here 
1000  English  soldiers,  whose  desperate  fighting  saved  the  day  for  the 
anti-royidist  arms.  The  Spaniards  who  were  pursuing  Paez  were 
driven  back  by  the  British  soldiers  by  means  of  a  desperate  fire.  The 
Englishmen  ran  out  of  aomiunition,  however,  and  were  compelled 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  with  bayonets.  Seven  bloody  chaiges  were 
made,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  they  outnumbered  die  Englishmen 
four  to  one,  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  and  fled  in  disorder, 
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whereupon  Paez  and  his  Uaneios  rode  over  them  in  a  pell-mell  chai^ 
and  scattered  them  in  panic.  The  English  mercenaries  have  never 
received  proper  credit  for  the  woric  they  did  at  this  battle;  infact,they 
were  treated  like  dogs  by  Bolivar,  and  despised  by  his  soldiers.  While 
diese  events  transpired,  Bolivar  attacked  the  battalion  of  Valencey 
m  the  rear  with  artillery,  and  in  a  short  time  it  retreated  in  confusion, 
large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  fleeing  to  the  woods.  The  actual  battle 
(fid  not  last  much  over  an  hour,  and  the  anti-royalists  had  no  more 
thin  3500  men  in  action,  although  they  had  6000  men  on  the  field. 
Their  kMses  did  not  exceed  200  men.  The  Spaniards  retreated  to 
Puerto  CabeHo,  where  they  arrived  with  something  over  4000  men, 
dieir  fosses  m  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted  being  between  1500  and 
SOOO.  This  batde,  apparently  no  different  from  any  one  of  a  hundred 
odiers  as  regards  its  magnitude  or  the  number  killed,  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  decisive  engagements  of  South  American  independence.  The 
powtf  of  Spain  had  been  broken  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
psychological  moment  in  military  matters  had  arrived,  so  that  no  great 
▼ictoiy  was  needed  effectually  to  discredit  Spain  in  Veneeuda.  Pe- 
reira,  who  had  signally  defeated  Bermudez  at  Calvario,  in  the  confines 
of  Ctracas,  fearing  to  measure  arms  with  Bolivar,  left  in  hot  haste 
for  Puerto  Cabello,  but,  afraid  also  to  meet  Bolivar  in  the  road, 
letomed  to  La  Guayra. 

On  June  29  Bolivar  entered  Caracas. 

On  July  S  Pereira  surrendered  to  Bolivar  hb  troops,  to  the 
nmnb»  of  700  men.  Of  these  500  at  once  entered  the  army  of 
BoKvar. 

On  Juty  11  Escalona,  the  anti-royafist  Governor  of  Core,  was 
attacked  by  800  royalists  at  Cumarebo,  but  after  a  whole  day's 
btttk  defeated  them. 

On  August  8  Escalona  was  attacked  by  2000  royalists,  under 
OJond  Tc^o,  but  succeeded  in  winning  a  second  victory,  although 
he  had  greatly  inferior  numbers.  Tello  fled  to  Puerto  Cabello,  and  a 
munber  of  important  n^alist  guerrilla  chiefs,  with  their  men,  went 
oi«r  to  the  other  side. 

On  August  ^  Latorre  tried  to  escape  from  Puerto  Cabello,  but 
wt  two  companies  in  a  battle  with  Colonel  Manrique,  and  was  com- 
P^W  to  return. 

On  September  2  the  conunissioners  sent  by  Bolivar  to  Spain  to 
^^or  peace  were  expelled  from  the  country.  The  Corte  had  heard 
^  w  lerolution  m  Maracaibo  during  the  armistice,  and  claimed  it  to 
*«•»  act  of  bad  faith. 

Cte  October  16  Cumani  was  surrendered,  with  800  men,  by  the 
JjMt  Cokmd  Josi  Caturia  to  General  Bermudez.  The  latter 
■J"  owy  a  short  time  before  seised  San  Carios,  and  captured  400 
"•^Mst  troops.  ^ 

On  November  10   General    Latorre,  royalist,  sent    General 
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Morales^  with  800  picked  men,  in  eight  boats  to  attack  La  Guayra* 
where  he  lost  one  boat.  He  then  sailed  for  Catu,  where  he  dis- 
embarked 600  men,  and  marched  upon  Ocumare,  sacking  the  town. 
He  then  returned  to  Puerto  Cabello. 

At  the  same  time  General  Latorre  sent  500  men  under  Colond 
Tomas  Garcia  to  make  an  attack  on  Valencia,  but,  meeting  resistance 
at  Naguanagua,  the  troops  returned. 

In  Coro  Colonel  Justo  Bricefio,  anti-royalist,  reunited  1100  in- 
fantry and  200  cavalry,  and  took  possession  of  La  Vela  de  Coro  and 
the  city  of  Coro,  after  two  combats  with  Bianuel  Carrera,  a  royalist 
guerrilla  chief. 

After  several  months  of  guerrilla  fighting  in  the  peninsula  of  Para* 
guana,  the  anti-royalist  Colonel  Francisco  Gil  was  driven  out  in 
September.  The  royalist  guerrilla  Colonel  Carrera,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  San  Luis,  defeated  the  anti-royalist  chief  Vaigas,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  into  the  vaUey  of  Baragua;  and  when  Escobar, 
another  anti-royalist  guerrilla,  was  sent  against  him  with  reinforce- 
ments, Carrera  was  again  victorious,  and  drove  hb  antagonist  to 
Casicure. 

At  the  end  of  September  Carrera,  with  500  men,  attacked  the 
anti-royalist  colonel,  who  had  only  ISO  soldiers,  at  Coro;  but 
the  latter  were  in  houses  and  behind  waUs,  well  protected,  and  with 
four  pieces  of  artilleiy  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  royalist 
colonel. 

On  November  6,  500  anti-royalists,  under  Colonel  Gomez,  in 
Coro,  were  attacked  by  an  equal  number  of  men  under  Carrera.  The 
battle  lasted  four  days,  when  the  anti-royalists  were  reinforced  by 
1200  men  under  Colonel  Perez.  They  then  assumed  the  o£Fensive,  and 
drove  Carrera  back  into  the  mountains. 

On  December  3  Bolivar  ordered  the  execution,  in  Caracas,  ci 
Colonel  Antonio  Ramos,  a  royalist  guerrilla  chief,  who  with  60  men 
had  been  taken  prisoners  near  Ccdabozo.  Generals  Latorre  and 
Morales,  royalists,  upbraided  Bolivar  bitterly  for  this  vile  disregard 
of  his  solemn  treaty  to  terminate  the  '*war  to  the  death  **  and  to  treat 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  civilized  manner. 

Guerrilla  bands  were  now  roving  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela, 
operating  on  either  side,  murdering  and  robbing  to  their  hearts* 
content. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Congress  had  been  held  in  Cucuta,  which 
declared  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia;  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  Bolivar  elected  President 

The  year  1821  ended  with  the  Spaniards  practically  confined  to 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Coro,  in  Venezuda. 
Guayaquil  had  gained  its  independence  the  preceding  year;  Panama 
declared  its  freedom  in  1821,  and  Colombia  was  now  almost  free 
from  Spanish  amtroL 
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Events  in  Venezuela  dubino  1822 

Tbe  campaigns  of  great  importance  during  this  year  were  in  Peru 
ind  B(Ayia,  wbsre  the  chief  interest  is  centied  in  the  movements  of 
Sn  Kirtm  and  Sucr£. 

On  Januaiy  1  Bolivar  arrived  at  Cali,  and  directed  himself  to  the 
tid[  of  co-operating  with  Sucr6  and  San  Martin  in  driving  the  Span- 
itfds  cot  of  those  countries.  He  met  San  Martin  in  Guayaquil  on 
Jvij  26.  The  campaign  in  Venezuela,  which  was  relatively  unim* 
poitant,  was  intrusted  to  hb  generals,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Sooblette. 

On  Januaiy  9  General  Latorre,  royalist,  who  had  arrived  from 
Puerto  Cabdlo  at  Los  Teques,  near  La  Vela  de  Coro,  with  1200 
vdoans,  occupied  the  city  of  Coro,  and  attacked  the  anti-royalist 
Cokoel  Juan  Gomez,  who  had  about  1000  men.  After  two  battles 
be  compeDed  the  latter  to  capitulate.  Latorre  then  reduted  about 
1500  new  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants  of  Coro. 

On  Januaiy  16  the  royalist  Colonel  Lorenzo  Morillo,  with  900 
men,  attacked  Colonel  Reyes  Vargas,  anti-royaUst,  who  had  500 
men,  in  the  valley  of  Baragua.  The  latter  was  completely  surprised 
and  lost  eveiy  man  he  had,  in  killed,  woimded,  or  deserted.  Morillo 
then  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Carora,  taking  much  booty  and  4000  head 
ofcatde. 

Sonbiette,  Bolivar's  Director  General,  sent  General  Paez  to  pacify 
the  western  part  of  Venezuda.  He  had  ample  forces  under  his 
oiderL 

On  February  28  General  Paez  arrived  at  Yaritagua,  and  Latorre 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  retreat  to  Coro.  Paez  sent  in  his  resignation 
bom  this  place,  saying  that  he,  being  superior  in  rank  to  Soublette, 
<fid  not  care  to  take  oiders  from  the  latter.  He  was  induced,  however, 
to  withdraw  hb  resignation.  Colonel  Reyes  Vaigas,  anti-royalist, 
■ow  iiovt  Morillo  back  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Coro. 

On  February  26  General  Latorre,  royalist,  sent  200  soldiers  from 
Rierlo  Cabdlo,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Vijirima,  but  they 
were  destroyed  by  anti-royalists  who,  imder  Soublette's  orders,  were 
besieging  Puerto  Cabdlo.  A  similar  fate  met  an  equal  body  at  Pan- 
taoeio.  TTie  lines  of  the  anti-royalists  drew  doser  to  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Spanish,  and  there  were  many  bloody  fights. 

Eariy  in  March,  Brigadier  Morales,  royalist,  took  personal  com* 
ffland  of  the  Spanish  troops  m  the  province,  and  forced  Colond  Heras, 
anti-royalist,  with  2000  soldiers,  to  retire  from  Altagracia,  —  a  position 
which  protected  Maracaibo. 

On  Aprfl  17  Cdond  PInaflgo,  anti-royalist,  under  immediate 
onlers  of  General  Soublette,  with  2000  infantry  and  200  cavriry, 
attacked  500  royalists  m  Chipare,  near  Coro,  under  Colond  Tello, 
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and  kOled  120  men»  compelling  the  others  to  flee.  Pinafigo  then 
captured  Coro.    General  Paez  refused  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 

On  April  23  General  Morales,  royalist,  from  Altagracia,  sent  across 
the  lake  by  sail-boat  two  expeditions  against  Maracaibo.  One 
body  of  £20  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Juan  Ballesteros,  dis- 
embarked at  Hoyada,  8  miles  from  Muacaibo;  the  other  of  600 
men,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morillo,  at  Cafiada,  about  18 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  General  Morales  now  learned  of  Pin- 
ango*s  movement  against  Coro.  He  therefore  left  his  two  columns  on 
the  west  side  of  Muacaibo  Lake,  and  with  his  main  force  returned  to 
meet  Pinafigo,  who  retired  to  Carora,  and  on  May  9  reunited  with 
General  Soublette.  The  anti-royalist  forces  were  greatly  weakened 
by  desertions,  and  had  700  men  sick. 

On  April  24  the  column  of  220  men,  under  Captun  Ballesteros, 
was  attacked  by  General  Lino  Clemente,  anti-royaUst  conmiander 
of  the  State  of  Zulia.  The  fight  occurred  at  the  ranch  of  San  Juan 
de  Avila,  and  Ballesteros  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  force,  after 
losing  47  killed. 

On  May  4  the  column  under  Morillo  was  captured  in  Perija  by 
General  Lino  Clemente,  there  being  44  officers  and  518  men  taken 
prisoners. 

On  Jime  7  General  Soublette,  with  700  men,  encountered  the  roy- 
alist General  Morales,  with  1200  men,  in  Dabajuro.  General  Soublette 
was  defeated,  losing  100  men  killed  and  many  prisoners,  several  of 
whom  were  treacherously  assassinated  by  Mondes,  among  them  being 
Captains  Telechea  and  Trainer,  and  sub-Lieutenant  VelaaEco. 

On  July  17  General  Soublette,  after  having  reduted  1000  infantiy 
and  100  cavalry,  united  with  an  equal  force  in  Juritiba,  under  a 
German  colonel,  Julio  Augusto  Reimboldt 

On  July  23  General  Morales,  finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  opposing  troops,  embarked  for  Puerto  CabeOo  from  La  Vela, 
with  700  soldiers,  in  the  Spanish  squadron,  and  sent  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  400  men,  for  the  same  destination,  via  Valencia.  During 
the  final  part  of  his  campaign  in  the  province  of  Coro,  General  Mo- 
rales had  committed  unspetduible  outrages,  assassinating  more  than 
200  non-combatants  and  prisoners  of  war. 

On  July  80  General  Paez  abandoned  the  riege  of  Puerto  CabeDo. 
He  had  2000  men,  but  most  of  them  were  sick,  and  his  bombardments 
of  the  fortress  had  accomplished  nothing.  Paez  was  ambitious  to  be 
Jefe  Supremo,  and  was  jealous  of  Soublette.  He  issued  extraordinaiy 
orders,  and  was  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  practices. 

On  August  11  General  Mondes,  royalist,  with  1800  men,  ap- 
peared before  Valencia,  and  after  a  fight  with  500  men  under  Cdond 
Woodbury  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  50  killed,  the  anti- 
royalists  losing  74. 

On  August  18  Morales  retonied  to  Puerto  Cabello. 
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Desperate  guerrilla  warfare  continued  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
and  other  {daces. 

On  August  24  General  Morales,  with  14  vesseb  and  1200  men, 
airiTed  in  Curofao,  en  route  for  Maracaibo.  He  had  left  Puerto 
CtbeOo,  on  this  expedition,  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  either 
Sooblette  or  Paez.  He  remained  twenty-four  hours  in  Curofao,  re- 
ceiving suites  from  Spaniards  there. 

On  August  SO  General  Morales  disembariced  at  Cojoro,  in  the 
port  called  Teta,  in  the  Goajira  peninsula,  and  marched  at  once  for 
Maracaibo. 

On  September  4  General  Morales,  having  crossed  the  river 
Socuy  near  its  junction  with  the  Guasare,  was  attacked  at  midnight 
hj  Colonel  Carios  Castelli,  with  500  men,  but  after  two  hours  of  fight- 
ing the  latter  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  S3  men. 

On  September  6  General  Morales  had  arrived  at  Salinarica,  one 
day's  march  from  Maracaibo,  when  he  was  attacked  by  General  Lino 
Qemente,  the  anti-royalist  commander  of  Zulia,  with  about  800 
men.  G^ieral  Clemente  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  having  500 
men  killed  and  wounded.  He  fled  to  Caiiada  with  hardly  300  men, 
leaving  Maracaibo  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  September  7  General  Morales  took  possession  of  Maracaibo. 

On  September  8  Morales  demanded  the  capitulation  of  Fort  San 
Carlos,  vdiich  commands  the  entrance  to  Maitu^aibo  Lake.  It  was 
commanded  by  Sei^geant  Major  Natividad  Villamil,  with  300  infantry, 
37  artillerymen,  4  war-vesseb,  and  ample  provisions  and  supplies. 
As  Morales  had  1000  men  with  him,  Villamil  surrendered  without  a 
fi^  Morales  now  became  supreme  on  both  shores  of  Maracaibo 
Lake  and  m  the  State  of  Zulia. 

SbOTtly  after  this,  Pedro  Valiente  and  Manuel  Martinez,  royalist 
guerrilla  chiefs,  operating  in  the  provinces  of  Caracas,  Guardatinajas, 
•ad  TIznados,  destroyed  a  force  imder  Manuel  Perez,  and  committed 
mom  depredations. 

General  Soublette  now  decreed  a  forced  loan  of  $300,000. 

On  September  15  General  Morales  issued  a  decree  stating  that 
iD  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  anti-royalists  who  should  be  taken 
pnsoncrs  would  be  condenmed  to  death,  —  this  order  was  directed 
sgaiost  the  English  and  German  mercenaries. 

On  October  15  General  Montilla,  anti-royalist,  arrived  at  Rio 
Hacha,  Colombia,  with  1500  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  boats  under 
Colood  Jos^  Padilla,  with  the  intention  of  marching  upon  Maracaibo, 
ria  Sinamaica. 

On  November  3  Colonel  Jos^  Sarda,  with  1000  infantry  and  150 
•wuti  and  a  body  of  artillerymen,  under  the  general  orders  of  Mon- 
ffla,  took  possession  of  Sinamaica,  defeating  the  royalist  garrison  of 
two  companies. 
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General  Morales,  royalist,  who  by  rapid  marches  from  Maracaibo, 
with  1800  infantry  and  1£0  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Rio  Umon  near 
^ere  it  is  formed  by  the  jimction  of  the  Sucuy  and  Guasare,  and 
thence  came  upon  Sarda  from  the  rear,  cutting  hun  off  from  his  base. 
Sarda  was  com[detely  defeated,  having  400  killed,  losing  600  prisoners 
and  all  his  equipage.  Less  than  800  men  got  back  to  Rio  Hacha.  Of 
one  battalion  of  228  soldiers,  only  8  escaped ;  another  of  482  men  lost 
803.    The  Spaniards  lost  288  soldiers  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  November  26  General  Morales,  royalist,  disembarked  1000 
men  in  Ancon,  intending  to  invade  the  province  of  Coro.  He  also 
sent  other  forces  to  occupy  Seibita  and  the  coasts  of  Trujillo. 

On  December  8  Mortdes  arrived  at  Coro,  and  took  possession  of 
the  town,  the  anti-royalists,  800  in  number,  under  Colcmel  Torrellas, 
retiring  to  the  mountains  of  San  Luis. 

On  December  5  Morales  attacked  Torrellas  with  superior  forces, 
and  after  a  whole  day's  fight  compelled  him  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  his  artillery.  Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  a  desperate 
storm  raging,  the  royalists  were  unable  to  give  effectual  pursuit. 

On  December  24  Morales,  having  left  royalist  governors  in  ccm- 
trol  of  Coro,  returned  to  Maracaibo,  and  sailed  with  1400  men  to 
attack  the  anti-royalist  General  Clemente,  who  was  in  Gibraltar 
with  240  infantry.  The  latter  retired  to  Motataco,  where  he  united 
with  Colonel  Cruz  Carrillo,  with  60  infantry  and  60  cavalry,  and  con- 
tinued the  retreat  to  Carache. 

On  December  28  General  Morales  occupied  Trujillo.  He  left 
Calzada  with  the  main  army  at  Mendoza  and  continued  to  Merida 
with  500  men,  leaving  a  garrison  of  only  26  men  in  Trujillo. 

With  these  events  ended  the  military  campaign  of  1822  in  Ven- 
ezuela. The  wariike  operations  of  real  importance  were  being  carried 
on  in  Quito,  Peru,  Chile,  and  what  is  now  Bolivia.  The  deciave 
victory  of  Pichincha  had  been  won  in  that  territory  by  Sucr^ 


Thb  Financial  Status  of  the  Anti-Rotalist  Govebniient  of 
NuEVA  Granada  at  the  End  of  1822 

The  light  and  siry  way  in  which  Venezuela  and  Colombia  (dunge 
themselves  into  debt,  with  no  intention  of  ever  paying  up,  is  disjday^ 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  existence.  It  has  already  been  noted  how 
their  agents  enlisted  English  and  German  soldiers,  promising  pay- 
ments which  were  never  made. 

In  1821  Zea,  Bolivar's  Vice-President,  had  been  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  London  to  procure  funds  and  arrange  for  extension  of 
time  on  the  debts  already  owing  there.  He  had  issued  debentures 
drawing  10  per  cent  interest,  and  in  this  manner  compromised  with 
the  creditors.    But  the  interest  had  never  been  paid  on  them,  nor  had 
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ptjments  been  made  for  laige  quantities  of  supplies.  To  meet  these 
oUigations,  Zea  n^tiated,  in  February,  1822,  with  Messrs.  Herring, 
Graham  &  Pawles,  debentures  to  the  amount  of  jei40,000  sterling. 
It  65i  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  which  produced  £91,712  sterling, 
it  being  proposed  to  pay  debts,  interest,  and  buy  needed  supplies  with 
this  money.  Zea  now  contracted  a  loan  in  Paris  of  £2,000,000  sterling, 
iasiDDg  debentures  at  80  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  These  deben- 
tures purported  to  draw  6  per  cent  interest.  This  loan  also  was 
effected  through  Herring,  Graham  &  Pawles,  on  March  IS,  they 
receiving  2  per  cent  conunission  for  procuring  the  loan,  2^  per  cent  for 
paying  Uie  interest  on  former  debentures,  and  1  per  cent  for  attending 
to  the  amortization.   These  debentures  were  to  fall  due  in  1849. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Congress  in  Cucuta  learned  that  Zea  was 
obtaming  these  loans,  and  it  promptly  revoked  hb  power  of  attorney, 
and  sent  Josi  Rafael  Revenga  to  Europe  to  take  charge  of  this  de- 
partment Zea  was  living  like  a  millionaire,  and  spending  money  as 
thoi^  it  grew  on  trees.  Some  things,  however,  he  did  buy  for  the 
Republic.  The  vessel  Zafiro  with  28  cannon  arrived  at  La  Guayra 
in  November,  and,  a  short  time  later,  the  Mosquito,  a  brigantine 
with  20  cannon.  After  having  bought  these  boats,  as  a  result  of  his 
deak  in  debentures,  the  Republic  declared  that  the  debentures  were 
illegal,  and  that  Zea  had  acted  without  authority.  When  the  vessels 
arrived,  the  authorities  of  the  anti-royalists  received  them,  and 
nlued  them  to  suit  themselves,  and  said  they  would  pay  for  them  in 
cadi  —  m  the  future.  Revenga,  the  new  conunissioner,  was  locked 
up  in  jail  m  England,  Mackintosh  and  Lopez  Mendez  claiming  that 
he  had  defrauded  them  out  of  £90,000  steriing. 

It  seems  strange  that  business  men  of  any  sense  would  advance 
money  or  goods  under  such  circumstances  to  such  a  people.  This  is 
one  case  to  wluch  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  might  very  properly 
be  made  to  apply. 

Campaicen  of  1823  and  Final  Ovebthbow  of  the 
rotalibts 

On  the  2d  of  January  "Congress''  met  in  Bogoti,  representing 
the  federation  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Heavy  insur- 
rections existed  in  all  parts  of  the  countries  named,  and  guerrilla 
fights  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  Groups  of  50  or  100  men,  or 
emi  200,  sallied  forth  from  moimtain  towns  or  inaccessible  places, 
h  liantecal,  in  Bajo  Apure,  guerrillas  flew  a  black  flag,  declaring 
"death  to  the  whites'';  but  the  principal  Venezuelan  generals  cen- 
«ned  this  movement,  and  General  Paez  finally  induced  these  chiefs 
to  modify  their  savage  decrees.  A  similar  war  against  the  "whites  " 
was  instituted  in  the  towns  of  Guayana  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  province 
of  Cumani,  whtte  200  fanatical  half-breeds  defied  the  authority  of 
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General  Bermudez,  anti-royalist  commander^  and  instituted  a  war 
of  extermination  against  persons  of  white  skins.  General  Bermu- 
dez  subdued  them»  and  shot  about  15  of  them^  after  taking  them 
prisoners. 

A  rebellion  also  broke  out  against  anti-royalist  authority  in  San 
Juan  de  la  Cienaga,  Santa  Marta,  and  at  many  other  points. 

On  January  4  General  Clemente  captured  the  garrison  of 
Trujillo.  He  united  with  600  infantry  and  100  cavalry,  commanded 
by  TorrellaSy  and  they  followed  Morales  to  Carache.  Calzado,  fearing 
to  encoimter  Clemente,  embarked  his  forces  at  Gibraltar  for  Mara- 
caibo,  leaving  Morales  to  look  out  for  himself. 

On  January  8  Morales  took  possession  of  Merida,  which  had  only 
a  small  garrison  of  anti-royalists,  under  Governor  Paredes.  He, 
however,  soon  returned  to  Maracaibo,  after  many  skirmishes,  his 
total  loss  in  the  campaign  being  200  men. 

On  February  10  General  Morales,  the  energetic  royalist  com- 
mander at  Maracaibo,  sent  600  men,  under  Colonel  Narciso  Lopez, 
via  Perija,  to  aid  the  counter-revolution  in  San  Juan  de  la  Cienaga. 

On  tiie  same  day  he  sent  400  men,  imder  Colonel  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  via  the  Goajira  peninsula,  with  the  same  object 

On  March  10  General  Montilla,  anti-royalist,  who  had  been  in 
Santa  Marta,  united  with  General  Sarda  at  Rio  Hacha.  The  Span- 
iards had  taken  Fonseca.  Colonel  Carmona,  with  700  men,  was  de- 
tached by  the  anti-royalist  general  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Mendoza,  and  the  latter  commenced  a  retreat  to  Maracaibo,  although 
suffering  relatively  small  losses. 

Colonel  Narciso  Lopez  raided  the  valley  of  Upar ;  occupied  Molino, 
where  he  inaugurated  a  magnificent  government,  on  paper,  which 
lasted  twelve  days;  fought  several  skirmishes,  at  Voladorcito,  Agua 
del  Monte,  and  other  points,  and  arrived  at  Maracaibo  at  the  end 
of  March  with  a  loss  of  200  men  in  the  campaign. 

General  Montillo,  anti-royalist,  took  possession  once  more  of 
Molino,  Tablazo,  and  other  points  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
Mendoza.  He  assassinated  15  royalists  who  had  given  aid  to  the 
latter,  and  sent  20  of  them  prisoners  to  Rio  Hacha. 

On  April  17  Colonel  Manrique,  anti-royalist,  completely  defeated 
at  Gibraltar  a  royalist  detachment  of  several  himdred  sent  against 
him  by  Morales. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Manrique  sent  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Reyes  Gronzalez  to  attack  the  royalists  at  Coro.  He  suffered  a  defeat, 
which  was  not  serious ;  but,  reinforcements  arriving,  he  with  600  men 
attacked  Coro,  and  occupied  it  This  entire  province  had  been  utterly 
destroyed;  the  remnants  of  the  population  were  starving,  desolation 
was  eveiywhere,  skeletons  covered  the  land,  and  the  soldiers  for 
once  found  nothing  which  they  could  take  by  force  to  sustain  them- 
selves.   Even  burro  meat  was  scarce ;  and  men,  women,  and  children. 
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reduced  to  skin  and  bones,  lived  on  the  only  available  substance,  —  a 
poisonous  fruit  called  cuji^  which  caused  horrible  sickness  and  death. 

Colonel  Manrique  foimd  the  same  conditions  in  Betijoque.  In 
tKt,  all  Venezuela  was  a  scene  of  misery  which  beggars  description. 

On  May  1  G)lonel  Antonio  Gromez,  with  600  men,  sent  from 
Maracaibo  by  General  Morales,  attacked  Colonel  Reyes  Gonzalez 
at  Coro,  who  with  600  men  repulsed  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
retired  to  Los  Teques. 

On  May  £  Colonel  Gonzalez  assumed  the  ofiFensive,  attacking  the 
Spaniards  and  defeating  them  after  a  fierce  battle.  The  royalists 
lost  200  killed,  75  prisoners,  and  many  deserters. 

A  few  days  after  this.  General  Morales  sent  another  expedition  of 
000  men,  under  Colonel  Manuel  Lorenzo,  against  Coro,  and  Colonel 
Beyes  Gonzalez  retired. 

On  May  1  the  anti-royalist  brigantine  and  two  sloops  blockading 
IWto  Cabello  were  attacked  by  a  frigate,  a  sloop,  and  two  smaller 
sailing-vessds,  well  armed  and  manned  by  Spaniaids,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Angel  Laborde.  The  anti-royaliist  brigantine,  after  two 
boon'  fighting,  escaped,  but  the  two  sloops  were  boarded  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards  in  a  hand-to-hand  encoimter.  Puerto  Cabello 
DOW  obtained  its  needed  supplies. 

On  May  S  Colonel  Padlilla,  the  anti-royalist  conmiander  of  the 
yaatk  which  were  blockading  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  decided  upon  as  desperate  and  brave  a  feat  as  was  ever 
pefforaied  by  men,  —  that  is,  to  force  his  way  past  Fort  San  Carios  . 
into  Maracaibo  Lake,  and  there  attack  the  Spanish  squadron,  the 
itreogth  of  which  was  largely  conjectural. 

On  May  7  at  nightfall,  Padilla  anchored  in  front  of  Fort  San 
Carios,  but  out  of  reach  of  the  guns.  He  had  2  brigantines,  5  three- 
mast  schooners,  £  smaUer  vesseb,  all  of  which  were  well  manned  and 
armed,  and  2  brigantines  and  2  three-mast  schooners  unarmed.  The 
Spaniards  had  at  Punta  de  Palma,  half-way  between  Fort  San  Carios 
ind  Biaracaibo,  2  brigantines,  7  three-mast  schooners,  and  2  smaller 
boats. 

On  May  8  tiie  brave  Padilla,  the  Dewey  of  that  day,  spent  the 
entire  day  and  ni^t  getting  his  fleet  past  Fort  San  Carios.  They  were 
compdled  to  go  within  one-half  mile  of  the  fort,  which  fired  more  than 
SOOcannon  shots  at  them.  One  boat  was  burned  by  the  fire,  and  sunk, 
bot  most  of  the  crew  were  saved.  The  very  poor  marksmanship  of  the 
Spanish  gunners  enabled  the  fleet  to  pass  the  shoal  and  dangerous  wa- 
ten,  the  vessels  being  aground  several  times  under  the  fire  of  the  fort. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Fort  San  Carios  in  the  Lake  is  an  extensive 
AaDow  place,  called  Tablaso,  with  a  crooked  narrow  channel.  It 
took  four  days  to  pass  this  place,  many  of  the  boats  going  aground  in 
die  soft  mud,  making  it  necessary  to  take  off  their  artillery  and  other 
eaigo  in  ofder  to  get  them  afloat  again. 
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On  May  20  Padilla's  fleet  was  attacked  in  front  of  Punta  de  Palma 
by  the  royalists,  with  11  boats  of  large  size  and  14  smaller,  but  after  a 
bloody  combat  the  Spaniards  retired. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Padilla  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  in  front 
of  Mojan,  and  then  near  Maracaibo,  without  decisive  results,  although 
the  Spaniards  were  worsted. 

On  May  30  Padilla,  after  scouring  Maracubo  Lake  and  com- 
municating with  the  anti-royalists  of  Coro  and  Rio  Hacha,  weighed 
anchor  at  Ceibita  and  Moporo,  where  he  conmiunicated  with  Colonel 
Manrique.  Here  there  were  skirmishes  with  the  royalists,  whose 
guerrilla  chief,  Rosario  Tales,  was  creating  havoc  at  Gibraltar. 

On  Jime  6  Colonel  Padilla  sailed,  having  been  reinforced  with  the 
division  of  Cdonel  Manrique.  At  Corona  th^  disembarked  100 
men  and  fought  a  detachment  of  Spaniards. 

On  June  14  Padilla  sailed  for  Altagracia,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake  from  Maracaibo. 

On  Jime  16  Colonel  Padilla  made  an  attack  on  Maracaibo,  where 
there  were  only  MO  royalist  troops  under  Cdonel  Jaime  Moreno, 
Morales  having  taken  all  the  others  to  Fort  San  Carlos.  Padilla*s 
boats  fired  500  cannon  shots  at  the  batteries,  without  doing  serious 
damage.  Thereupon,  at  five  p.  m..  Colonel  Manrique  at  the  head  of 
MO  infantry  and  50  dragoons,  commenced  an  all-night  attack,  which 
was  carried  on  from  street  to  street  and  house  to  house.  At  about 
dght  p.  M.  both  sides  were  reinforced.  At  ten  p.  u.  the  anti-royalists 
captured  the  fort  and  artillery,  and  the  serious  fighting  was  over. 
The  royalists  lost  80  killed  and  150  wounded;  the  anti-royalists, 
52  killed  and  130  woimded.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Moreno,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  royalists  lost  all  their  artillery  and 
ammimition. 

General  Morales  was  now  reinforced  by  Colonel  Lorenzo,  who 
had  made  a  fiying  march  from  Coro,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  such  boats 
as  he  could  find. 

On  June  19  General  Morales,  with  2500  soldiers,  returned  to 
Maracaibo,  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  Coloneb  Padilla  and 
Manrique  sailing  for  the  island  of  Los  Burros. 

On  June  25  Colonel  Padilla's  force  was  rrinforced  vrith  900  men 
under  Cdonel  Torrellas,  ^o  had  come  from  Coro.  Padilla  also 
armed  5  vessels. 

On  Jime  29  Padilla  appeared  before  the  Spanish  fleet  of  17  armed 
boats  in  front  of  Mojan,  but  the  latter  evaded  batde,  and  retired  to  the 
mouth  6t  the  river  Garubaya.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  almost 
starving,  and  Padilla  had  700  men  sick.  Hb  smaller  boats  attacked 
the  Spanish  vesseb,  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Oiti  July  16  a  Spanish  fleet,  under  Captain  Anjel  Laborde,  arrived 
in  front  of  Fort  Sui  Carios,  with  1  doop  of  war,  1  brigantine,  8 
schooners,  and  2  merchant  vessds,  with  90  men,  which  was  placed 
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rt  the  orders  erf  General  Morales.    The  latter  now  demimded&at 
PfcdflU  surrender,  and  was  answered  with  a  haughty  refusal    Both 

sides  now  prepared  for  the  great  naval  battle.  

On  Juh  «8  the  manceuvring  for  position  commenced  between  the 
cootaiding  forces.  The  Spanish  squadron  was  composed  of  14  hirge 
«8ds^  15  smaller  ones;  the  anti-royalist  of ^.»  ^ngantmes,  7 
dute^nast  schooners,  10  smaller  vesseb,  and  12  bght  boats.  The 
SpMiish  vessels  drew  up  in  line  of  battie  off  Punta  de  Pabna,  and  those 

mda  Pftdilla  in  front  of  Altagracia.  , 

On  July  «4  the  wind  was  unfavorable  until  two  p.  M.,  when  I'adilla  8 

fessek  got  under  way,  with  orders  to  board  the  Spanish  boats  and 
tikcthonwiththemachete.  At  four  p.m.  the  attack  was  made  with  an 
ndescribaUe  iBcrceness.  The  water  in  a  few  moments  was  red  wiUi 
blood  — arms,  legs,  and  heads  were  cut  off  and  thrown  overboard, 
and  wounded  men  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  hoping  to  srwmi 
aahoie.  The  royalists  lost  11  boats,  captured,  and  2  sunk.  Th^ 
escaped  to  Maracaibo  with  only  8  schooners  and  2  small  vessels. 
S^had  lost,  in  killed,  8  officers  and  86  men;  wounded,  14 
officers  and  105  men.  The  Spaniards  lost  478  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  68  officers  and  869  men  prisoners. 

On  August  8  General  Morales  surrendered  Maracwbo,  Fort  San 
Carlos,  and  his  remwning  vessds  to  General  Padilla,  stipulating  that 
Us  troops  should  be  sent  to  Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic. 

On  August  20  Morales  evacuated  Maracwbo,  but  only  981  men 
went  to  Cuba,  of  which  460  were  officers,  the  reminder  of  a  total  force 
of  2156  men  being  Venezudans.  These  elected  to  remain  and  serve 
m  the  aniues  of  the  anti-royalists. 

Puerto  CabeBo  now  remained  the  only  important  pomt  held  by 
fht  Spaniards  m  Venezuda. 

On  October  28  General  Paez,  after  severe  firing,  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  battery.  La  Vijia,  one  of  those  defending  Puerto  Cabello. 
He  now  changed  the  course  of  the  river  which  supplied  the  town 
with  water,  causmg  extreme  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrison. 

Ob  Noronbcr  7  General  Paez  directed  a  night  attack  upon  Puerto 
Cabdk),  which  kd  to  its  surrender  the  following  day.  He  selected 
500  mean  from  the  battalion  Anzoategui  and  100  picked  lancers,  plac- 
mg  them  under  Major  Manuel  Cala,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Josi 
Andres  Elorza  second  in  conmiand.  A  negro  slave  went  as  guide. 
He  knew  eveiy  foot  of  the  shallow  laguna  Mangle,  in  the  rear  of  Puerto 

Cabello,  the  banks  of  which  were  inadequately  defended  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  ten  o'dock  at  night,  covered  by  tiie  intense  darkness 
fi  the  tropics,  these  500  men,  observing  the  strictest  silence,  with 
madielea  m  hud,  being  entirely  naked  except  for  l^eech-douts,  started 
widii^;  across  ti»e  laguna,  —  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  muddy 
bottom,  filled  with  decayed  v^etation  and  anakes.  After  four  and 
oae^talf  hours  the  vai^;uard  reached  dry  land,  between  the  batteries 
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Constitucion  and  Princesa.  A  desperate  fight  now  commenced  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Greneral  Paez  with  hb  artillery  opened  fire  upon  the 
Spanish  batteries,  while  the  500  men  in  their  breech-douts  fought  like 
demons  —  and  looked  like  them.  The  royalists  were  whipped  at  all 
points,  and  before  daylight  156  of  them  had  been  killed,  56  wounded, 
and  £50  taken  prisoners,  among  the  latter  being  Brigadier  Calzada, 
commander  of  the  place.  The  anti-royalists  claimed  to  have  lost 
only  45  men. 

On  November  10  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  which  commanded 
Puerto  Cabello,  was  surrendered  to  General  Paez,  and  five  days  later 
the  Spaniards  embarked  for  Cuba,  in  accordance  with  their  terms  of 
capitulation,  leaving  Venezuela  free,  with  the  exception  of  guerrillas. 

There  yet  remained  a  strong  rebellion  in  Pasto,  and  other  parts  of 
Colombia,  which  required  many  batties  to  subdue.  Some  of  the  most 
desperate  fighting  of  the  whole  war  was  also  taking  place  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Colombia  and  what  is  now  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

Events  of  1824  in  Venezxtela 

What  is  now  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  had,  at  the  end 
of  1823,  practically  gained  its  independence.  The  new  Republic 
had  been  recogniz^  by  the  United  States  the  previous  year  (May  22, 
1822),  and  diplomatic  representatives  had  been  sent  to  Bogot&  by  our 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  threatened  interference  of  the  ""Holy 
Alliance,"  if  it  was  ever  seriously  contemplated,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful,  had  been  given  its  quietus  by  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ning,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  and  by  the  message  of  President 
Monroe  to  Congress  in  December,  1823. 

What  may  we  now  expect  to  be  the  next  thing  on  the  program  of 
our  "Sister  Republic"?  Evidentiy,  to  get  more  money,  if  possible, 
somewhere,  and  then  start  more  revolutions. 

The  financial  part  did  not  seem  difficult  —  in  fact,  the  English 
bankers  were  "easy." 

Although  the  Republic  had  repudiated  its  former  obligations, 
a  new  conmiissioner,  Jos6  Manuel  Hurtado,  was  sent  to  London  to 
get  a  new  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos.  He  had  unlimited  powers  —  just 
such  as  a  genuine  republic  would  be  likely  to  grant.  Sefior  Hurtado 
foimd  that  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  vididity  of  the  Zea  loans  had 
injured  the  "credit"  of  the  Republic,  and  as  he  could  not  permit  a 
littie  thing  like  that  to  interfere  with  the  new  scheme,  he  decided  to 
recognize  Zea's  debentures  and  pay  interest  on  them  by  issuing  new 
ones.  This  method  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  seems  to  have  satis* 
fied  the  English  bankers,  for  on  April  22, 1824,  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  & 
Co.,  of  London,  signed  a  contract  with  Hurtado  to  give  the  money  at 
85  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  debentures,  which  purported  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest   After  paying  back  interest,  allowing  commissions. 
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etc,  the  Republic  had  £8,750,000  pesos  out  of  this  loan,  or  jC4,750,000 
sterling.    The  foreign  indebtedness  now  exceeded  40,000,000  pesos. 

1824.  —  On  Apnl  5  the  Congress  met  in  Bogotd,  adopted  a  mag- 
nificent Constitution,  decreed  a  le^  of  50,000  men  for  the  army,  and 
passed  a  number  of  as  pretty  laws  as  ever  graced  a  statute  book. 

Hieoretically  Venezuela  was  now  at  peace.  Actually  there  was  a 
ragn  of  terror  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Guerrillas,  led  by  such  des- 
perate characters  as  Doroteo  Hernandez,  Juan  Celestino  Centefio,  and 
others,  robbed  and  murdered  to  their  hearts'  content  Others  infested 
flie  provinces  of  Caracas,  Apure,  and  elsewhere,  robbing  farmers  of 
cattle  which  were  killed  for  their  hides.  The  rivers  were  filled  vrith 
boats  engaged  in  this  busmess,  and  General  Paez,  who  was  now  Chief 
Commander  of  the  Armies  of  Venezuela,  had  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving even  a  semblance  of  government.  He  enlisted  many  of  these 
desperadoes  for  Bolivar's  army,  and  sent  them  to  Peru.* 

In  August  and  September  there  were  serious  disturbvip^  in  the 
provinces  of  Guayana  and  Barcelona,  but  they  were  overcome,  and 
the  leaders  shot 

On  July  81  Colonel  Jos^  Joaquin  Maneiro,  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita, reduted,  that  is,  seized  by  force,  81  men  and  placed  them  in 
the  army,  to  send  them  to  Peru,  upon  a  requisition  from  Bolivajr  for 
100  men,  it  being  understood  that  the  remainder  would  be  recluted 
ma  few  days.  The  people  of  Margarita  arose  in  a  rebellion  against 
fliis,  and  set  the  redutas  at  liberty.  General  Bermudez,  Conmiander 
d  the  Department  of  the  Orinoco,  sent  a  small  force  against  them; 
bat  the  Maigaritalios  nused  600  armed  men,  and  the  force  of  Ber- 
mudez desisted. 

On  December  9,  200  negro  slaves  attacked  the  garrison  of  Petare 
with  machetes,  but  after  two  days'  fighting  wei«  impulsed. 

These  relatively  unimportant  events  closed  the  year  1824  in 
Venezuela,  —  a  land  utterly  desolated.  Yet  Bolivar's  agents  had  man- 
aged to  redute,  by  force,  4000  men  during  this  year  and  sent  them  to 
Peru! 

The  year  was  one  of  great  importance,  however,  in  the  military 
operations  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

AiTAms  IN  THE  New  Republic  in  1825 

.  2l  ^^^^^  1  Congress  met  in  Bogoti,  and  decreed  medals,  etc., 
to  B^var  and  Sucr^  for  their  victories  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho. 

On  January  8  Congress  read  a  letter  from  Bolivar,  offering  his 
Riignation,  which  was  refused. 

At  this  time  treaties  were  made  with  the  United  States,  Central 
America,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 

On  April  18  the  Republic  celebrated  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain. 
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Manuel  3os6  Hurtado  was  accredited  as  the  first  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  3oa6  Maria  Salazar  to  the  United  States. 

Serious  revolutions  broke  out  in  April,  lasting  several  months,  in 
the  province  of  Pasto,  within  the  present  limits  of  Colombia.  Guer- 
rilla warfare  continued  in  many  puis  of  Venezuela^  but  there  were  no 
battles  of  importance. 

An  alleged  census  taken  in  1825  (although  how  it  was  taken  is  not 
stated)  gives  the  population  as  follows : 


CUNDINA- 

IfABCA, 

NOW 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Total 

rTttSDlOl      •••••••• 

Sialics     •••«»•••. 

600,545 
50,068 
26,570 

1,182,500 

45,8S0 

144,771 

ill 

2,277,066 
102,902 

Indians  ••••••••   t 

208,881 

Total 

686,212 

1,878,110 

524,477 

2,588,790 

At  the  end  of  the  year  18^  the  finances  of  the  new  Republic 
were  in  desperate  condition.  Most  of  the  money  which  had  been 
raised  in  London  and  Paris  had  been  squandered,  and  of  course  no 
interest  had  ever  been  paid  on  the  debentures.  The  expenses  exceeded 
the  income  by  millions  of  dollars.  Resort  was  had  to  forced  loans 
and  confiscations,  but  these  did  not  replenish  the  treasury.  The  de- 
bentures went  down  to  41  in  London  and  the  banking-house  of  B.  A* 
Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  which  had  floated  the  loan  of  80,000,000  pesos, 
became  bankrupt  With  the  rebellion  of  Paez,  which  came  later,  the 
credit  of  the  country  was  completely  ruined.  The  truth  is,  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  this  so-called  Republic  were  excellent  warriors 
and  fathers  of  families,  but  as  producers  they  were  and  are  of  no 
account 

Li  December  General  Paez  sent  a  commissioner  to  Peru  to  pro- 
pose to  Bolivar  that  they  make  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
country;  and  a  large  number  of  Jefes  with  monarchial  tendencies  in 
Caracas  sent  another  commissioner  to  Bogotd  on  the  same  mission. 
The  fact  is,  none  of  them  knew  what  they  wanted  —  and  their  suc- 
cessors are  equally  as  undecided  to-day. 

Events  m  the  New  Befubuc  m  1826 — Rebbluon  of  Paez 

The  Congress  met  at  Bogoti  on  January  2,  and  on  March  15 
elected  Bolivar  President,  and  Santander  Vice-Pkiesident 
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On  Januaiy  6  General  Paez»  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  Annies 
o(  Venezuela,  arrested  practicaUy  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Caracas, 
and  forced  them  into  the  army.  These  men,  many  of  ^om  were 
prominoit,  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  that  General  Juan  Escalon,  the 
Intendente  General,  opposed  the  reduta,  and  made  complaint  before 
die  Senate,  which  impeached  Paez. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  military  element 
and  those  who  desired  to  make  the  civfl  power  supreme.  Tlie  Senate 
It  Caracas  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  decreed  the  suspension  of  Gen- 
eral Ptez  from  his  post,  and  appointed  General  E^scalon  in  his  stead. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  the  Senate  of  Venezuela  ever  dared 
to  exercise  its  indepoident  prerogatives  in  conflict  with  the  Military 
Executive. 

On  .^ml  27  Fernando  P^ialver,  Governor  of  Carabobo,  a  parti- 
nn  of  P^,  called  together  the  troops  imder  him,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  impeachment  of  Paez  would  cause  ihe  army  great 
losKs  and  disadvantages.  Sddiers  were  secretly  sent  to  cause  dis- 
turbances in  all  parts  of  the  country;  armed  bands  appeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  —  apparently  robbers,  but  actually  soldiers,  sent 
out  to  {day  their  part,  —  innocent  citizens  were  shot  without  cause  or 
niercy  by  the  same  soldiers,  acting  under  orders  of  the  friends  of  Paez, 
and  then  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  civil  power  was  unable  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  or  protect  life  and  property,  and  that  a  military 
dictatorship  was  therefore  necessary. 

On  April  SO  the  Consejo  of  the  mimicipality  of  Valencia  acclaimed 
General  Paez  as  Military  Chief  of  the  Department,  with  Colonel 
Ftandsco  Carabano  as  second  in  conmiand,  and  Penalver  as  Gov- 
ernor. General  Blarifio  now  arrived  at  Valencia  ready  to  aid  the  rev- 
olution. This  dty  also  declared  that  General  Paez  diould  be  recog- 
nind  as  Commander-m-Chief  of  the  Army,  as  heretofore. 

On  May  4  the  village  of  Maracay  f  dlowed  the  example  of  Valencia. 

On  May  5  the  mimicipality  of  Caracas  did  the  same  thing  —  the 
eity  which  had  caused  the  downfall  of  Paez  by  objecting  to  his  out- 
lageousredutas!    Tdk  of  consistency  and  stabili^  t 

On  May  11  Valencia,  and  on  May  16  Caracas,  passed  acts  des- 
ignatbg  General  Paez  as  Jefe  Civil  y  Militar  de  Venezuela^  with 
Mfliorify  to  '^conserve  the  public  order"  —  and  see  that  their  beau- 
tiful Constitution  was  not  in  any  manner  violated  —  imtil  Bolivar 
Aould  arrive  to  straighten  out  matters. 

On  June  17  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  in  Venezuda  and  Colom- 
bia, causing  great  damage,  ibere  bdng  recurrent  shocks  for  more  than 
a  montti.  The  superstitious  people  tfaou^t  this  augured  a  change 
in  the  govemmoit 

On  June  86  a  Congress  was  held  in  Valencia,  which  condenmed 
die  admimstration  of  Santander  and  declared  for  Paez  as  head  of  the 
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At  this  time  Bolivar  was  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Bolivian 
Constitution  by  the  departments  of  Quito*  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Panama, 
and  by  most  of  the  departments  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  This 
Constitution  created  a  President  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his 
successor,  the  office  to  be  completely  independent  and  above  any 
and  all  other  departments  of  the  government. 

As  against  this  program,  the  Paez  movement  took  another  direction, 
favoring  the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  the  remainder  of  Nueva 
Granada  and  declaring  in  favor  of  federation. 

On  August  22  the  battalion  "'Apure,*'  in  Caracas,  500  soldiers, 
revolted,  under  Felipe  Macero,  and  marehed  to  Barcelona,  placing 
itself  under  General  Bermudez,  who  was  opposed  to  Paez. 

On  October  3,  in  Maigarita,  2000  declared  for  "federation/' 
asking  that  the  island  be  united  to  Venezuela. 

On  October  19  the  garrison  of  Angostura  revolted  during  the 
night,  shouting,  "  Viva  el  General  Paez!    Viva  la  federadonl  '* 

On  November  5  General  Bermudez  arrived  at  Cumand  with  250 
men,  finding  it  already  occupied  by  600  soldiers. 

On  November  19  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  troops  imder  Ber- 
mudez with  the  forces  of  Paez,  in  Cumand,  in  which  Bermudez  was 
defeated  and  driven  to  Barcelona. 

On  November  7  Greneral  Paez  called  a  meeting  in  Caracas,  which 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  Venezuela  ought  to  constitute  itself 
an  independent  State,  severing  all  relations  with  the  other  parts  of 
Nueva  Granada.  He  immediately  approved  this  act,  and  issued 
a  decree  calling  a  Cangreso  ConstUuyenie  to  meet  in  Valencia  on 
January  15,  1827. 

Puerto  Cabello  now  opposed  this  movement,  although  it  had  been 
the  first  city  to  declare  in  favor  of  this  very  thing.  Her  garrison  arose 
in  rebellion  against  Paez  on  November  21. 

On  November  14  Bolivar  arrived  in  Bogotd,  from  Peru,  having 
returned  because  of  the  Paez  revolution  in  Venezuela.  He  was 
received  very  coldly,  and  entered  Bogota  almost  alone. 

On  November  24  Bolivar  left  Bogotd  for  Venezuela. 

On  November  25  General  Paez  declared  that  all  the  provinces 
of  Venezuela  were  subject  to  his  commands. 

On  November  26  General  Paez  sent  troops  against  Puerto  Cabello, 
under  Colonel  Jos6  de  la  Guerra,  but  after  a  skirmish  both  sides 
declared  a  truce. 

On  November  26  Colond  Di^o  Vallenilla  called  a  meeting  at 
Cumand  which  declared  alliance  to  General  Paez. 

On  December  3  and  4  Angostura  declared  in  favor  of  Paez,  and 
refused  further  to  obey  the  orders  of  General  Bermudez. 

On  December  5  General  Bermudez  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Barcelona. 

On  December  18  General  Paez  sent  900  men  to  take  chaige  of 
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Barinas,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire  by  the  forces  under  General 
Miguel  Guerrero,  who  declared  in  favor  of  ihe  "Liberator." 

Bolivar,  who  now  realized  the  state  of  affairs,  left  a  letter  with 
Santander  in  Bogotd,  investing  him  with  extraordinary  faculties, 
dating  that  letter  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  December  12.  Santander 
caused  the  letter  to  be  published  on  January  2,  1827,  which  would 
allow  time  for  a  messenger  to  arrive  in  Bogota,  and  it  served  its  pur- 
pose to  keep  Santander  in  power  that  year,  because  no  Congress  met 
to  hold  an  dection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bolivar  never  went  to  Rosario 
de  Cucuta  at  all. 

On  December  16  Bolivar  arrived  in  Maracaibo.  He  found  Vene- 
zuda  in  a  state  of  great  turmoil,  —  indeed,  anarchy.  Here  he  issued 
the  customary  batch  of  decretas  and  alocuciones,  and  proceeded  to 
Puerto  Cabello  to  meet  Paez,  who  had  pubUshed  a  proclamation  that 
BdSvar  was  coming  to  Venezuela  as  a  private  citizen.  Bolivar,  the 
"Liberator"  and  Jefe  Supremo,  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Paez, 
advising  him  that  he  came  to  Venezuela  as  its  Jefe,  but  that  he  would 
be  very  kind  to  Paez  and  everybody  else. 

On  November  SO  the  Congress  of  Peru  had  declared  that  Bolivar's 
Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  that  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent for  life.  Bolivia  elected  Sucre  President  for  life,  but  that  gentle- 
man did  not  want  the  office,  and  agreed  to  hold  it  until  1828  only. 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  December  9,  formed  a  union,  calling  themselves 
Federaeum  BoUvianGf  and  Bolivar  was  elected  President  for  life. 

BoLfVAB  MAKES  A  DECREE  AND  MOLLIFIES  PaEZ  — 

.  Events  op  1827 

On  the  last  day  of  1826  Bolivar  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabello.  On 
Januaiy  1, 1827,  he  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  sorts  of  guarantees, 
and  proclaiming  Paez  as  civil  and  military  authority  of  Venezuela, 
under  the  title  of  Jefe  Superior,  while  Mari&o  was  to  be  Commander 
of  Maturin,  and  he,  Bolivar,  was  to  be  recognized  and  obeyed  as 
President 

Paez  immediately  agreed  to  this,  as  it  gave  him  all  he  had  ever 
asked  for.  Bolivar  had  no  power  with  which  to  oppose  Paez,  if  he 
desired,  and  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  had  shown  him  the 
futility  of  further  fighting. 

On  January  10  Bolivar  arrived  in  Caracas  and  was  received  with 
great  ovations.  The  remainder  of  January  and  most  of  Februaiy 
^ere  spent  in  fiestas,  —  dances,  banquets,  parades,  ete. 

In  the  mean  time  a  small  revolution  had  started  up  in  Maturin, 
but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  leaders  shot. 

Great  uprisings  occurred  against  the  authority  of  Bolivar  at  this 
time  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  his  Constitutions  being 
repealed  and  his  governments  upset. 
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On  May  ft  the  Congress  met  provisionally  at  Tunja,  thence  le- 
moved  to  Bogotil»  reassembling  on  May  12»  and  deprived  the  **  Lib- 
erator" of  his  extraordinary  dictatorial  faculties.  It  declared  public 
order  re-established,  granted  a  general  anmesfy»  and  passed  resolu- 
tions to  call  a  convocation  in  IS2B,  the  object  being  to  disunite  the 
several  members  of  Nueva  Granada. 

On  July  5  Bolivar  left  Venezuela  for  Bogoti,  via  Cartagena,  in 
the  English  frigate  Druida,  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum. 

On  September  10  Bolivar  arrived  in  Bogotil»  and  at  once  occupied 
himself  in  subduing  a  rebellion  in  Popayan  and  Guayaquil. 

No  sooner  had  the  fiestas  ended,  and  B<^var  left  Venezuela,  than 
General  Paez  foimd  himself  with  a  dozen  revolutions  on  his  hands 
in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

There  were  seditious  movements  in  San  Sebastian,  Los  Teques, 
Orituco,  Charallave,  and  other  places  within  easy  reach  of  Caracas; 
and  guerrillas  under  Doroteo  Herrera  and  Juan  Centefko  overran 
those  places,  claiming  to  be  defending  the  interests  of  Spain.  A  group 
under  Cisneros,  practically  desperadoes,  sacked,  robbed,  and  com- 
mitted great  atrocities  in  Guarenas,  Petare,  Santa  Lucia,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tuy.  These  guerrilla  troops  comprised  more  than 
8000  men. 

General  Paez  sent  troops  against  them,  and  after  many  fierce 
conflicts  succeeded  in  captiuing  or  dispersing  the  larger  bodies  and 
in  executing  their  leaders. 

Li  August  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  half-civilized  Lidians  of 
Cunaviche,  of  the  province  of  Apure,  department  of  the  Orinoco. 
They  were  finally  overcome,  and  300  of  them  taken  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Caracas. 

In  October  uprisings  occurred  in  the  provinces  of  Barinas  and 
Coro,  but  these  were  overcome  by  the  troops  of  General  Paez.  Their 
leaders  were  executed. 

In  the  provinces  of  Guayana  and  Cuman4  similar  uprisings 
occurred.  In  the  latter  the  revolutionists  were  intrenched  for  several 
months  at  Cumanacoa,  but  were  finally  completely  destroyed  by 
General  Bermudez. 

Revolutions  occurred  also  in  the  province  of  Maturin,  but  General 
Marifko  was  imable  to  quell  them  until  the  following  year. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1827  General  Juan  Bautista  Arizmendi 
organized  a  military  force,  imder  directions  of  General  Paez,  which 
was  sufficient  to  clear  the  valley  of  the  Tuy  of  the  guerrillas. 

Affairs  in  Venezuela  in  1828 

On  February  19  Bolivar  declared  that  he  was  reinvested  with 
extraordinary  powers  by  virtue  of  Article  128  of  the  Constitution. 
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In  {dain  words  this  meant  that  he  exercised  the  unlimited  military 
power  of  a  Dictator  over  the  departments  of  Maturing  Orinoco,  Vene- 
suela,  and  Zulia 

(hi  March  13  Bolivar  issued  another  decreta,  declaring  himself 
the  supreme  power  in  all  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  except 
m  the  province  of  Ocafka,  in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session. 

On  Mardi  16  Bolivar  left  Bogot&  for  Cucuta,  via  Tunja. 

On  April  9  a  convention  was  installed  at  Ocafia  to  make  a  new 
Constitution.  The  majority  were  opposed  to  Bolivar's  scheme  of  a 
life  dictatorship,  known  as  the  Bolivian  Constitution.  They  wanted 
to  form  a  real  government,  in  theory  at  least 

On  June  10  the  Ocafia  convention  dissolved  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  The  country  now  verged  on  anarchy,  and 
tbe  opposition  to  Bolivar  grew  in  intensity. 

On  June  13  a  Junta  of  ''fathers  of  families '*  was  called  by  the 
militaiy  commander  of  Cundinamarca,  who  issued  a  proclamation 
OMifening  upon  Bolivar  absolute,  unlimited  dictatorial  powers,  for 
such  time  as  he  might  deem  proper  to  exercise  them.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  Bogotd  on  the  24th.  Similar  ''acts'*  were  proclaimed  by 
tbe  Jefes  friendly  to  Bolivar  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  August  27  Bolivar  issued  a  new  decreta,  calling  himself  Lib' 
etiador  PreMeniey  constituting  himself  the  supreme  power,  stating 
that  he  would  call  a  "Constitutional  Convention  "  on  January  2, 1830. 
In  this  decree  he  said:  "Under  the  dictatorship  nobody  can  speak 
of  liberty.  We  should  feel  sorry  mutuaUy  for  the  people  who  suffer 
and  the  man  who  alone  commands." 

Tlie  new  dictatorship  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  fiestas 
and  expressions  of  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  "What  fools  these 
mortakbe!" 

On  September  25  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Bolivar 
it  night  in  his  palace  in  Bogotil,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  His 
mistress,  Manuela  Saenz,  saved  his  life  by  procuring  his  escape 
through  a  rear  apartment  He  hid  under  a  bridge  imtil  the  con- 
ipbacy  was  put  down. 

BoLfvAB  IN  HIS  Stab  Role  as  Assassin 

On  September  80  Bolivar  b^an  killing  the  persons  suspected  of 
having  been  m  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him.  On  that  day  were 
pttt  to  death  Horment,  Zulaivar,  Commander  Silva,  Lieutenants 
GJindo  and  Lopez;  on  the  29th,  General  Jos6  Padilla  and  Colonel 
Ramon  Guerra;  on  October  14,  Pedro  C.  Azuero,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  San  Bartolome  College,  and  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Juan 
Hinestroza;  and  many  others  on  succeeding  dates. 

General  Jos£  Padflla,  thus  foully  murdered  by  Bolivar,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  noted  generals  in  the  revolution  of  mdepend- 
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ence.  He  was  in  prison,  by  Bolivar's  orders,  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
spiracy, and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  instigators  of  it  General  Padilla  will  be  remembered  as  the 
hero  of  the  great  naval  combat  in  Maracaibo  Lake,  which  destroyed 
the  power  of  Spain,  —  as  brilliant  and  brave  a  feat  of  arms  as  was 
ever  performed  by  a  man.  Padilla  had  fallai  into  disfavor  with 
Bolivar  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  did  General  Piar,  —  he  refused 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Consciencdess  Murderer.  When 
the  convention  of  Ocafia  met  in  IS^S^  a  majority  wanted  to  establish 
a  republican  government  This  angered  Bolivar.  General  Padilla 
sent  to  this  convention  a  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  and 
the  legislative  measures  which  were  needed  for  its  relief.  Padilla 
declared  that  he  would  defend  the  convention  with  his  person  and 
influence,  and  Bolivar  promptly  threw  him  into  jail.  His  pitiable 
reward  for  services  to  his  country  was  to  be  shot  like  a  dog. 

On  November  7  General  Santander,  who  had  been  Vice-President 
of  Colombia  for  years,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Bolivar's  orders; 
but  the  Dictator  feared  to  face  the  uprising  which  this  would  have 
caused,  and  he  commuted  the  sentence. 

A  war  broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  ISftS  between  Colombia  and 
Peru  in  which  many  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 

Affaibs  in  Venezuela  in  1829 

The  year  1829  in  Venezuela  was  one  of  "peace  "  —  after  a  fashion. 
There  were  no  organized  revolutions.  General  Paez  was  in  supreme 
power,  and  there  was  no  Congress  to  bother  him. 

True,  there  were  a  few  hundred  skirmishes  and  guerrilla  engage- 
ments, but  nothing  serious.  The  royalist  guerrillas  had  companies 
in  the  mountains  of  Guires,  Tamanaco,  and  Batatal,  between  Orituco 
and  Rio  Chico.  These  were  imder  command  of  Jose  Maria  Ariza- 
babo,  with  the  somewhat  imposing  title  of  "Commanding  General 
of  the  American  Troops  of  His  Catholic  Majesty."  The  troops 
surrendered  to  General  Paez  on  August  18,  and  were  sent  to  Porto 
Rico. 

Somewhat  later  the  veteran  guerrilla  chief  Cisneros  also 
surrendered. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  a  definite  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
Venezuela  for  separation  from  Colombia.  On  November  17,  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  a  resolution  was  drafted  by  Soublette,  the  secretaiy 
of  Paez,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  Congress  —  which  was  to  meet 
January  8,  1880  —  for  a  dissolution  of  the  federation. 

On  November  25  a  convention  of  "fathers  of  families'*  was  hdd 
in  Caracas,  upon  invitation  of  General  Arismendi  —  of  course  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Paez  —  m  which  it  was  declared  that 
Venezuela  ought  to  be  free  from  the  Union.    On  November  £6  a 
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lesohition  to  ibis  effect,  signed  by  486  persons,  was  presented  to 
General  Paez»  who,  on  December  8,  issued  a  decreta,  saying  that 
VeDezuda  had  separated,  and  notifying  Colombia  of  that  fact  Gen- 
end  Ptes  prepared  to  defend  the  new  order  of  things,  but  requested 
BoUvar  not  to  mterfere. 

Bj  this  time  Bolivar  had  begun  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Beroiutions  and  counter-revoluti<ms  had  devastated  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bdivia.  Intrigues,  treachery,  assassination,  filled  the 
veiy  air.  For  twenty  years  there  had  been  an  almost  continuous 
reign  of  anarchy  and  mimier.  Bolivar  realized  that  it  was  impossible 
for  hnn  to  whip  Paez;  so  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  told  his 
Bogoti  generals  that  they  would  not  again  invade  Venezuela. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS 
OF  VENEZUELA  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

ON  January  18,  1830,  General  Paez  issued  a  decree  that  Vene- 
zuela was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  made  certain 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  government. 

On  January  16  the  State  of  Zulia  ratified  Paez's  decree  of  separa- 
tion. Merida,  Trujillo,  and  other  departments,  or  States,  at  once 
followed  the  example. 

General  Paez  now  called  a  Congreso  CondiluyerUe  to  meet  in 
Valencia,  on  April  30,  to  form  a  Constitution.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Congress  which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Bogot&  on  January  2  lacked 
a  quorum,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  *' Liberator''  ap- 
pointed new  members,  and  inflicted  on  them  one  of  his  flamboyant 
messages.  He  then  offered  to  resign,  saying  that  all  other  citizens 
enjojred  the  inestimable  privilege  of  appearing  innocent  to  the  eyes 
of  suspicion,  while  he  alone  was  stigmatized  as  aspiring  to  be  a  tyrant. 
Congress  did  not  deny  his  deductions,  but  refused  to  accept  his  "resig- 
nation," no  individual  congressman  caring  to  take  the  personal  risk 
which  that  would  involve,  well  knowing  that  he  who  should  have  that 
temerity  would  be  shot  before  breakfast  some  fine  morning. 

The  Congress  opposed  the  separation  of  Venezuela,  proposed 
more  Constitutions,  and  sent  General  Sucr£  to  see  if  he  could  not 
reason  with  Paez. 

In  March  General  Sucr£  and  his  companion.  Bishop  Esteves, 
arrived  at  Cucuta,  where  they  were  notified  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Venezuelan  territory. 

On  April  18  General  Marifko  and  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  Paez  met  General  Sucr£.  They  patted  each  other  on  the  back, 
saw  that  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement,  and  returned  to  Bogotd 
and  Caracas  respectively. 

The  province  of  Casanare  had  joined  Venezuela,  and  there  was 
a  general  disposition  for  all  the  portions  of  Nueva  Granada  to  fall 
apart.   They  had  been  held  together  in  the  past  only  by  force. 

Various  Jimtas  and  Congresses  were  now  called  by  Bolivar  to  see 
if  he  could  stem  the  rising  tide,  but  in  vain.  In  May  he  called  together 
another  Congress  in  Bogotd,  and  again  handed  in  his  resignation. 
Everywhere  were  rebellions  against  his  authority.    In  Bogotd  the 
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troops,  composed  mostly  of  young  men,  tore  to  pieces  Bolivar's 
picture,  which  was  hanging  m  the  Hig^  Court  of  Justice,  and  his  life 
was  in  serious  danger. 

On  May  9  BoUvar's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
which  Yoted  him  a  pension  of  30,000  pesos.  He  left  for  Cartagena, 
his  power  forever  broken.  On  the  same  day  the  Congress  in  B^til 
promulgated  a  new  Constitution,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  Presidait 
Hosquera  was  elected  by  the  most  resolute  display  of  force. 

On  May  11  the  Bogotd  Congress  decreed  that  if  Venezuela  did 
not  recognise  its  authority,  force  should  not  be  used,  —  at  least  not 
until  a  succeeding  Congress  should  ordain  it. 

On  May  6  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  met  at  Valencia. 

General  Abriiio  had  been  sent  to  the  frontier,  with  a  strong 
anny,  to  resistany  attack  from  Colombia,  which  was  at  that  time 
expected. 

On  May  19  the  Venezuelan  Congress  in  Caracas  proposed  that 
if  Colombia  did  not  at  once  recognize  its  independaice  that  would 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  On  May  22  this  was  changed 
to  the  statement  that  unless  recognition  were  at  once  made  by  Colom- 
bia no  busmess  or  other  relations  should  be  maintained  between  the 
two  countries.  On  May  28  Venezuela  also  demanded  of  Nueva 
Grinada  the  immediate  expulsion  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  stated  that 
if  this  gNteml  went  to  Curo9ao,  he  and  all  who  accompanied  him 
should  be  branded  as  outlaws.  This  resolution  was  sent  to  Bolivar 
by  President  Mosquera,  of  Colombia,  inmiediately  upon  its  receipt 
from  the  Venezuebin  Congress;  but  the  inmiortal  *'Laberator"  and 
"Pacificator  **  never  replied  to  this  latest  manifestation  of  the  allied 
ingratitude  of  self-styled  republics. 

In  June,  July,  and  August  Paez's  Congress  groimd  out  decretas 
ndk  as  the  General  and  his  army  wanted.  But  Venezuela  had  now 
had  peace  a  long,  long  time.  It  had  been  several  weeks  since  a  revolu- 
tion occurred.  The  machetes  were  getting  rusty.  The  calves  were 
growing  mto  yearlings,  and  the  patriots  were  becoming  more  patri- 
otic —  m  expectation  of  again  eating  veal.  So  the  merry  butchery 
began  once  more. 

In  June  General  Julian  Infante,  Colonel  Vicente  Parejo,  Com- 
mander Loraizo  Bustillos,  and  other  Jefes  in  Riochico,  Chaguaramas, 
Orituco  del  Alto  Llano,  and  other  places  raised  the  thrilling  cry  of 
liberty,  so  sddom  heard  in  recent  times,  and  proclaimed  Bolivar  as 
Jcfe  Supremo.    This  revolution  died  out  in  a  short  time. 

On  June  7  the  new  Constitution  adopted  in  Bogota  was  presented 
lo  the  CcMigress  of  Venezuela,  which  rejected  it 

On  Aijf;ust  16  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  added  insult  to  injury 
by  dedaring  once  more  ti^t  it  would  enter  into  friradly  relations 
with  Colombia  as  soon  as  both  States  were  constitutionally  organized, 
and  General  Simon  Bolivar  safely  out  of  the  coimtry  forever. 
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On  September  ftSt  a  new  Constitution  was  piomnlgated  by  the 
Congress  of  Venezuela  —  the  reader  should  remember  that  this  is 
no  joke,  but  a  serious  fact  of  histoiy — and  General  Paez  was  dected 
Prudent 

A  revolution  was  now  planned  against  Paez  in  Venezuela,  headed 
by  MonagaSy  the  ostensible  cause  being  the  actions  of  Paez  in  causing 
separation.  A  vicious  revolution  was  raging  in  Colombia  for  die 
alleged  purpose  of  preserving  the  federation. 

Bolivar,  after  his  exQe  horn  Bogotil,  went  to  Cartagena,  where 
he  publicly  advised  his  friends  to  revolt,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
accept  the  Presidency  if  the  majority  desired  it  These  uprisings 
were  by  Bolivar's  friends. 

On  December  17  Bolivar  died.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  erratic,  treacherous,  and  mean  of  humankind,  —  a  man 
of  indomitable  eneigy,  courage,  ambition,  and  determination,  —  a 
man  whose  coimterpart  has  never  existed  on  the  j^obe. 

The  Yeab  1881  is  ubhebed  in  with  the  Cubtomabt 
Batch  of  Revolutionb 

Bolivar's  death  made  but  little  difference  to  his  partisans.  They 
wanted  loot,  and  incidentally  they  loved  the  smdl  of  blood. 

On  January  15  **Long  live  the  Liberator '*  —  he  was  already 
dead  —  rang  out  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  in  the  village  of  Aragua. 
General  Josi  Tadeo  Monagas,  one  of  Paez*s  most  trusted  advisers, 
had  gone  wrong,  and  many  JdFes,  each  with  his  squad  of  half-breed 
peons,  took  up  the  sacred  and  patriotic  cause. 

By  the  end  of  January  the  provinces  of  Cumani,  Margarita, 
Barcelona,  and  many  cantons  of  the  province  of  Caracas  had  all 
declared  in  favor  of  tiie  Liberator  —  whatever  that  might  mean. 

Eariy  in  February  the  province  of  Guayana  declared  in  favor  of 
the  revolution.  Guerrillas  sprang  up  everywhere  like  toad-stools  in 
a  night  Paez  placed  General  Marifko  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
made  an  incursion  into  Chaguaramas  ;  but  the  attacks  of  guerrillas, 
desertions  of  soldiers,  sickness,  and  lack  of  supplies  compelled  him 
to  return. 

On  March  18  the  Congress  of  Venezuda  united  and  declared  Paez 
to  be  Constitutional  President,  and  Dr.  Urbaneja,  '^oe-PresidenL 

On  March  29  General  Bermudez  and  his  troops  in  Guira  dedared 
in  favor  of  Paez.  Rio  Caribe,  Cariaco,  Carupano,  and  Cumanacoa 
now  recognized  Paez  as  President 

On  April  10  General  Bermudez  took  possession  of  Cumani,  and 
General  Rojas,  the  Governor,  who  was  hostile  to  Paez,  was  killed. 

In  April  several  battles  took  jJace  between  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Monagas,  the  revdutionaiy  leader,  and  those  of  tlM^  government 

On  April  18  Congress  au^orized  General  Ptos  to  treat  with 
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Mooagas  with  a  view  to  ending  the  struggle.  Greneral  BCariiko  was 
ooounissioned  to  represent  Paez.  Marifko  and  Monagas  met  on  the 
bioks  at  the  river  Unare.  Monagas  proposed  that  the  four  provinces 
of  Cmnand,  Barcelona*  Mai^garita,  and  Guayana  should  be  imited 
mto  one  nation  to  be  odled  Uie  Estado  de  Oriente^  of  which  BCariiko 
was  to  be  Jefe  Supremo*  and  he»  Monagas*  was  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand. Marifio  jumped  at  the  idea.  He  would  rather  be  Jefe  Supremo 
of  a  mill-pond  than  play  second  fiddle  in  a  big  orchestra.  Paez  and 
Us  C(»igress  pricked  this  bubble  in  short  order  by  disapproving 
Mariflo's  act 

In  May  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Caracas  which  threatened  the 
fTtrrmination  of  all  persons  owning  property*  but  it  was  quelled  and 
die  leaders  executed. 

A  swarm  of  generals  took  possession  of  the  local  governments  in 
Venesuda*  and  the  better  citizens  paid  tribute  to  them  for  protection, 
h  places  there  were  guerrilla  fights*  in  other  places  anarchy*  but  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  producing  citizens  paid  heavily  to  local 
pnerals*  and  in  this  manner  preserved  some  semblance  of  order. 
Other  events  of  this  character  from  1831  to  1835  are  scarcely  worth 
leoofdiDg. 

DiVIBIOK  OF  THB  COLOMBIAN  DSBT 

On  December  28*  1834*  the  representatives  of  Nueva  Granada* 
VeDezuda*  and  Ecuador  signed  an  agreement  relative  to  the  portions 
of  the  general  public  debt  which  each  should  assume.  The  basb 
agreed  up(m  corresponded  to  the  supposed  population  of  the  three 
KctioDs  of  Bolivar's  nightmare*  —  the  dr^un  of  a  great  Latin- 
American  Confederation.  On  this  basis  Colombia  assumed  50 
per  cent*  Venezuela  28|  per  cent*  and  Ecuador  21^  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not  recorded  that  there  were  any  serious  discussions  on 
tfie  matter.  A  pretence*  however*  of  some  sort  was  necessaiy  in 
otder  to  give  our  three  "Sister  Republics"  the  requisite  credit  for 
obtaining  additional  loans. 

The  debts  thus  divided  among  themselves*  as  appeared  from  the 
mords*  on  May  16*  1839*  were  as  follows: 


OmODfAL 

Debt 

Imteiubt 

Total 

ColQBbk 

VcmmIa 

16,M6,440.12 

IS.642,071.58 
9,461*562.77 

661,690.148^ 
80,468,511.70 
22,280,681.64 

Tobd 

|59^1.0174» 

•44,007,968.70 

9108,888,286.68 
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'  Venezuela  entertains  itself  with  a  Pbesidential 
Election 

In  18S5  the  people  of  Venezuela  decided  to  have  an  election  for 
President.  The  guerrilla  fights  had  become  monotonous.  Eveiy 
general  in  Venezuela  wanted  to  be  President,  or  Jefe  Supremo;  but 
it  finally  reduced  itself  to  a  choice  between  Dr.  Jos6  Vargas,  a  civilian. 
General  Marifio,  and  General  Soublette.  The  allied  Congress 
picked  out  Dr.  Vargas,  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  General  Paez  being 
cleariy  evident  in  the  proceedings.  Vargas  was  a  rank  outsider,  —  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow  who  had  never  cut  a  throat  in  his  life,  not  even 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  July  Greneral  Iii£ari&o  arose  in  revolution,  and  seized  Dr.  Vaigas 
by  force.  One  of  his  abettors,  Carujo,  in  taking  the  President  to  jail, 
remarked,  "You  see,  doctor,  the  world  belongs  to  the  valiant**  "No, 
sir,'*  answered  the  doctor,  "the  world  belongs  to  the  men  of  honor.** 

General  Marifio  expeUed  Dr.  Vargas  f^m  the  country  and  took 
possession  of  the  government. 

General  Paez  at  once  came  to  the  front  He  raised  an  army  and 
in  numerous  battles  whipped  Marifio  to  a  standstill. 

General  Monagas,  who  evidently  had  revolution  in  his  blood, 
declared  in  favor  <rf  Marifk>. 

In  August  General  Paez  drove  Marifio  out  of  Caracas,  and  re- 
called Dr.  Vargas,  who  for  a  brief  time  again  assumed  the  presidency. 
The  revolution  inaugurated  by  Marifio  continued,  however,  until 
the  following  year,  with  great  severity. 

General  Paez  had  the  power  of  organizing  the  llaneros,  and  his 
battles  were  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 

1886.  —  In  April,  Dr.  Vargas  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  poli- 
tics in  Venezuela.  He  resigned,  and  Vice-President  Navarte  took  the 
office,  sustained  by  General  Paez,  who  was  in  fact  the  supreme 
executive  of  Venezuela.  General  Paez  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Marifio*s  revolution,  which  is  known  in  history  as  that  of  la  Reforma. 

1837.  —  On  January  20  General  Carreno,  who  was  President  of  the 
Federal  Coimcil,  became  Acting  President  for  a  few  months.  Later 
General  Carlos  Soublette  became  President  A  revolution  now  broke 
out,  led  by  Colonel  Farfan,  but  after  a  few  months*  fighting  it  was 
subdued  by  General  Paez. 

1838. —  General  Paez  decided  that  he  would  have  himself  elected 
President,  and  the  elections  registered  his  will.  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  man  in  Venezuela  who  could  domi- 
nate the  unruly  elements.  General  Paez  assumed  the  office  in  1839, 
and  exercised  its  functions  until  1843,  when  he  had  General  Soublette 
elected  in  his  stead.  During  this  period  there  were.  \jb^  numbers  of 
local  uprisiiigs,  but  no  formal  revolutions  national  in  extent    It  would 
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fcqmie  a  woik  as  extennve  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  give 
detaik  of  all  the  guerrilla  fights  of  Venezuela. 

1845.  —  General  Soubletle  became  President,  his  election  being  in 
hct  due  to  General  Paez.    Soublette  remained  in  ofBce  until  1847. 

1846.  — A  revolution  broke  out  against  the  oligarchy  of  Paez, 
kd  by  the  partisans  of  Antonio  L.  Guzman,  a  distinguished  but  im- 
scrupulous  editor,  whose  newspaper,  El  Venezolano,  had  acquired 
considerable  influence  as  the  oigan  of  radical  republican  ideas.  Guz- 
man aspired  to  the  presidency,  —  an  obvious  foUy  for  a  man  whose 
immunition  was  mostly  editorials.  The  Generales,  obeying  Paez, 
selected  General  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas  for  President,  and  the  Guz- 
noanistas  flew  to  arms.  General  Paez  and  his  cavalry  once  more  saved 
the  day,  shooting,  cutting,  sending  arms,  heads,  legs,  here,  there, 
everywhere,  and  demonstrating  on  many  bloody  fields  the  blessings 
d  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  During  this  period  General  Paez 
anumed  dictatorial  powers. 

1847.  —  General  Monagas  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Executive.  He 
accepted  the  dictation  of  Paez  in  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet, 
particulariy  of  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Dr.  An jd  Quintero,  who  was 
the  special  representative  of  the  former  Dictator.  When,  however, 
Paez  demandied  the  execution  of  Antonio  L.  Guzman,  President 
Monagas  refused  to  give  his  sanction.  Thus  a  break  at  once  occurred, 
and  the  ministry  resigned. 

On  January  28  the  Congress  met  in  Caracas,  and  at  once  changed 
its  seat  to  Puerto  Cabello,  where  it  proceeded  to  entertain  accusations 
against  President  Monagas,  whose  only  crime  had  beeu  his  disobedi- 
ence of  Paez  in  refusing  to  assassinate  Guzman. 

On  January  24  Congress  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
soldiers  under  orders  from  President  Monagas.  Most  of  the  Congress- 
men were  Generales,  Jefes,  Caudillos,  or  Coloneb.  They  had  their 
guns  handy,  and  a  free  %ht  ensued,  in  which  the  invaders  were 
repulsed,  after  several  Congressmen,  as  well  as  the  attacking  soldiers, 
had  been  killed. 

On  January  27  Generab  Paez  and  Soublette  arose  in  revolution, 
declaring  that  they  proposed  to  defend  the  honor,  int^rity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Congress.  This  hifalutin  patriotism  failed  to  enthuse 
the  army,  which  had  grown  tired  of  Paez.  Congress  showed  its  base 
ingratitude  by  declaring  the  revolution  to  be  an  unjustifiable  mutiny. 
President  Monagas  played  the  game  with  Paez  according  to  the  rules, 
and  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  or  so  of  men  —  who  would  have  died 
anyway  in  a  few  years,  even  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  —  Mona- 
gas came  out  victorious.  Some  sensitive  people  have  criticised  Mona- 
gas for  breaking  up  this  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  philosophy 
of  the  criticism. 

lAAO  —  r2«»n«Ml  P«A«  «/»«;•«  «M»:«.^  «u^  »«».«j»mj  ^t  .^.^^u     n^^. 
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prisoner.  General  Paez»  who  had  been  so  voracious  in  his  demands 
for  the  Uood  of  Guzman,  now  became  the  meek  supplicant  He  was 
kept  in  prison  for  some  months,  and  then  shipped  to  New  Yort^, 
where  he  attracted  great  attention. 

1851.  —  The  President,  General  Jos£  Tadeo  Monagas,  elected 
his  brother  General  Jos6  Gregorio  Monagas  as  President  for  die 
ensuing  period.    Congress  graciously  ratified  the  election. 

1853.  —  The  r^ular  revolution  came  to  the  front,  also  a  severe 
earthquake.  Dictator  Monagas  subdued  the  former,  and  the  latter 
ceased  in  due  course.  During  this  period  commerce  was  almost 
destroyed  by  imjustifiable  restrictions,  taxes  increased,  and  the  country 
reduced  to  a  shameful  condition. 

1854.  —  A  decree  was  issued  abolishing  slaveiy. 

1855.  —  General  3os6  Tadeo  Monagas  declared  himsdf  dected 
President    Nobody  had  soldiers  enough  to  deny  it 

1856.  —  Local  revolutions  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  and 
continued  until  the  following  year. 

1857.  —  General  Monagas  dictated  a  new  Constitution,  extending 
the  period  of  his  office  for  six  years.  The  revolution  continued,  and 
there  was  severe  fighting  eariy  in  the  year,  but  it  was  finally  subdued. 

1858.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Valencia,  headed  by  Greneral 
Julian  Castro.  The  generals  and  almost  everybody  else  were  tired 
of  the  Monagas  dynasty,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  rely  upon  his  soldiers.  He  was  forced  to  fly  from 
Venezuela,  and  General  Castro  became  Dictator.  The  new  General 
being  of  tli^ir  party,  Paez  and  Soublette  at  once  returned  to  Venezuda. 

1859.  —  General  Julian  Castro  was  proclaimed  President,  and  a 
new  Constitution  was  promulgated.  A  serious  revolution  now  broke 
out  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  became  general.  The  Jefes  were 
Falcon,  Guzman  Blanco,  Zamora,  General  Jos£  Tadeo  Monagas, 
General  Jos£  Gregorio  Monagas. 

The  Caracas  oligarchy  seized  Castro  and  deposed  him.  Pedro 
Gaul  was  now  designated  as  President 

1860.  —  The  revolution  still  raged  in  all  ports  of  the  countiy. 
Gaul's  troops  were  generally  successful,  but  Congress  met  and  de- 
clared Manuel  Felipe  Tovar  President 

1861.  —  General  Paez  by  this  time  had  made  great  headway  with 
his  revolution.  He  captured  Caracas,  threw  Tovar  out  of  the  presi- 
dential job,  and  put  General  Gaul  at  the  head  of  affairs,  witn  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  he,  Paez,  should  be  in  actual  centred 
For  some  act  which  Greneral  Graul  did  displeasing  to  Paez, 
he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  jaU.  Paez  then  assumed  the 
dictatorship. 

1862.  —  CivQ  war  continued  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  devastating 
the  country.  Hundreds  of  battles  were  fought,  thousands  <rf  lives  lost, 
and  anarchy  and  desolation  reigned. 
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186S. — General  Paez  was  eompeUed  to  sign  the '"  Treaty  of  Coche/' 
which  {Jaced  the  triumphant  revolutionaiy  General  Juan  Jose  Falcon 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  was  Vioe-President,  and  Venezuela  was 
so  poverty-stricken  and  devastated  that  even  a  man  of  his  great  talents 
found  it  difficult  to  exercise  the  peculiar  art  of  the  Dictator. 

1864.  —  Falcon  divided  Venezuela  into  twenty  States^  and  formed 
a  ''Federal  Republic.''  He  was  plain  Dictator,  and  called  himself 
Gran  Mariscal.  There  were  revolutions  everywhere,  all  the  time,  and 
the  Grand  Marshal  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  them  down. 

1865.  —  Falcon  declared  himself  to  be  ''Constitutional  President'' 

1866.  —  More  revolutions.  Falcon  entrusted  the  government  to 
General  Trias,  and  took  conunand  m  the  field. 

1867.  —  Falcon  tried  the  gentle  art  of  diplomacy  vnth  the  revolu- 
tiomsts.  He  gave  them,  the  leaders  of  course,  $1,000,000  he  had 
borrowed  from  English  capitalists,  on  condition  that  they  would  be 
good.  Tbey  promised,  and  kept  their  promise  —  for  about  six  weeks. 

1868.  —  A  new  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  Greneral  Jos£ 
Tideo  Monagas.  Falcon  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Curo9ao,  where 
he  died.  General  Monagas  became  President  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  faithful  machete. 

1860.  —  General  Ruperto  Monagas  became  President  upon  the 
death  d  his  father,  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas,  thus  making  a  sort  <rf  family 
aSair  out  of  the  job. 

Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  now  raised  the  patriotic  cry.  He  called 
bimself  Ilurire  Americano^  rejenerador  y  pacificador  de  Venezuela. 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back.  The  suffering 
coontiy  yielded  after  a  few  dozen  battles,  and  Blanco  became  Dictator. 

18^1877.  —  This  period,  called  the  septemo^  produced  many 
levolations,  but  Guzman  Blanco  dominated  them  all.  The  most 
BotaUe  were  the  revolutions  led  by  Gaieral  Venancio  Pulgar  and  by 
Uatias  Salazar,  the  latter  of  whom  was  shot  by  orders  of  Blanco. 

1877.  —  Guzman  Blanco  put  General  Pedro  Alcantara  in  power 
and  went  to  Europe. 

1878.  —  Alcantara  proved  treacherous  to  Blanco.  Mobs  destroyed 
the  statues  which  the  latter  had  erected  of  himself  in  all  parts  of 
Venezuda,  and  the  Guzmanistas  broke  out  in  revolution. 

1879.  —  The  revolution  triumphed;  Alcantara  died.  Guzman 
Hanco  returned  from  Europe,  and  again  assumed  a  dictatorship. 
He  promulgated  a  new  Constitution,  reduced  the  number  of  States 
from  twenty  to  eight,  and  erected  many  new  statues  <rf  himself  at  the 
public  expense.  From  1879  to  1888  the  period  is  known  as  the 
fdnquemo. 

1883.  —  General  Guznum  Blanco  was  anxious  to  go  again  to 
Europe.  He  therefore  appointed  Joaquin  Crespo  as  Prudent. 
Om^nsa  conferred  upon  him  the  titie  of  Iferoe  del  Deter,  —  "Hero 
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of  Duty/'    New  revolutions  broke  out»  headed  by  General  Pulgar, 
but  these  were  readily  suppressed. 

1886.  —  Manuel  A.  Diez  became  Acting  President,  awaiting  the 
return  from  Europe  of  Guzman  Blanco,  who  had  been  chosen  for  a 
new  term.  When  this  General  returned  to  Venezuela,  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

1887.  —  Guzman  Blanco  turned  the  government  over  to  Her- 
mogenes  Lopez,  and  again  went  to  Europe.  New  revolutions  broke 
out 

1888.  —  Dr.  J.  P.  Rojas  Paul  became  President  of  Venezuela. 
He  was  a  cultured  gentleman,  and  did  his  best  to  govern  Venezuela 
decently,  but  the  odds  were  against  him.  Dr.  Paul  owed  his  position 
exclusively  to  Guzman  Blanco. 

In  November  Joaquin  Crespo  inaugurated  a  revolution  against 
Dr.  Paul,  but  failed,  and  Crespo  was  taken  prisoner. 

1890.  —  Andueza  Palacio  became  President 

1891.  —  A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  extending  the  prea* 
dential  period  to  four  years. 

1892.  —  Another  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  Crespo.  Its 
base  was  the  States  of  I^os  Andes  and  Zamora.  This  revolution  was 
overcome,  but  Palacio  was  compeUed  to  abandon  the  country.  G. 
Tell  Villegas  became  Chief  Executive.  This  gentleman  was  soon 
overthrown,  and  Villegas  Pulido  became  President.  He  was  likewise 
overthrown  in  a  short  time,  and  anarchy  reigned  in  Venezuela.  Eveiy 
general  of  prominence  in  Venezuela  desired  to  be  President;  an  era 
of  bloodshed  ensued.  Out  of  this  confusion  Crespo  emeiged  with 
the  largest  army.  He  took  possession  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
finally  captured  Caracas,  after  committing  an  infinite  number  of 
outrages. 

Crespo  now  declared  himself  Jefe  Supremo.  A  more  ignorant, 
brutal,  corrupt,  and  thoroughly  depraved  man  would  be  hard  to  find. 
He  inaugurated  a  new  reign  of  grah^  tyranny,  wickedness,  malice, 
and  deviltiy. 

1898.  —  At  the  end  of  Crespo's  term  he  put  Andrade  in  office, 
while  he  remained  to  direct  affairs.  When  Jos6  Manuel  Hernandez' 
revolution  broke  out  against  Andrade  in  1898,  Crespo  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  the  government  troops,  but  was  killed  in  battle,  at 
Cannelera^  April  16,  1899.    In  this  revolution  1800  lives  were  lost 

1899.  ^On  February  20  Ramon  Guerra,  who  had  been  President 
of  the  State  of  Guarica,  issued  a  proclamation  of  revolt  at  Calabozo. 
He  was  defeated  in  Guarico  by  General  Lorenzo  Guevara,  on  March 
2£^  with  a  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  about  500. 

On  May  23  General  Cipriano  Castro,  with  60  men,  rebelled 
agaifist  Andrade,  and  invaded  the  State  of  Tachira.  He  fought 
battles  at  Trujillo,  Merida,  El  Paraparo,  Niigua,  and  Tocuyito,  the 
latter  gmng  him  possession  of  Valencia.    In  tfiis  action  he  had  1500 
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men  against  6000  under  General  Diego  Bautista  Ferrar.  Owing  to 
the  traicheiy  of  his  generals,  Andrade  abandoned  Caracas  on  October 
20,  and  Castro  took  possession  on  the  22d,  declaring  himself  to  be 
Jefe  Supremo.  In  this  revolution  there  were  4£  actions  with  a  loss 
of  8500  lives. 

On  October  26  General  Jos£  Manuel  Hernandez  at  Los  Tejerias 
issued  a  proclamation  of  revolt  against  Castro.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  night  of  October  SO,  at  San  Casimiro,  by  General  Natividad 
Heodoza.  At  Cojedes  he  obtained  reinforcements,  making  an  army 
of  5000.  Severe  battles  were  fought  at  Tocuyito,  Cojedes,  Mata  de 
Agua,  m  November  and  Decemb^. 

1900.  —  On  March  21  and  22  Hernandez  was  defeated  by  Jos£ 
Manuel  Paredes  at  Manocal.  On  May  27  he  was  captured  at  Tierra 
Negra,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fort  San  Carlos.  In  this  revolution 
about  5000  lives  were  lost 

Concurrently  with  Hernandez'  uprising,  Greneral  Antonio  Paredes 
was  having  a  little  war  on  his  own  account  at  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
he  was  military  governor.  On  refusing  to  surrender  to  Cipriano  Castro 
the  latter  sent  the  "National  Navy,''  under  Carlos  E.  Echeverria, 
as  well  as  an  army  under  Grenerals  Julio  Sarria  Hurtado  and  Ramon 
Guena,  to  attack  him.  After  the  loss  of  220  lives,  including  many 
women  and  children,  Paredes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Fort  San  Carlos. 

On  October  24  General  Pedro  Julian  Acosta  began  a  revolution 
m  Yrapa,  and  fought  several  battles  in  the  States  of  Cumand  and 
Haigarita,  but  after  a  loss  of  360  lives  on  both  sides,  was  captured. 

On  December  14  General  Celestino  Peraza  arose  in  revolt 
at  La  Mercedes,  but  was  easily  defeated. 

1901.  —  In  July  General  Carlos  Rangel  Garbiras,  with  4000  men, 
mvaded  the  State  of  Tachira.  On  July  28  a  battle  was  fought  at  San 
Cristobal,  the  revolutionists  losing  800,  and  Castro's  troops  350  men. 

Another  force  of  revolutionists  were  repulsed  at  San  Faustiuo  by 
General  Ruben  Cardenas.  General  Rafeuel  Montilla  headed  upris- 
ings in  the  State  of  Lara. 

1902.  —  The  movements  of  revolutionists  continued  in  all  parts 
of  Venezuela,  and  war  was  threatened  with  Colombia.  A  Colombian 
Knc  battalion  of  400  invaded  Venezuela  by  way  of  San  Antonio,  and 
a  Venezudan  force  invaded  Colombia  by  way  of  Rio  Hacha.  Horacio 
Duchanne  and  his  brother  Alejandro  were  in  revolt  in  the  Eastern 
States  with  small  forces.  General  Juan  Pietri  got  up  a  little  fire- 
cracker revdution;  but  hb  men  were  defeated  at  Guigue,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Fort  San  Carlos. 

A  revolution  of  serious  importance,  however,  broke  out  towards 
die  end  of  1901,  —  that  of  General  Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  who  fitted 
out  a  steamship  called  the  Libertador,  formerly  Ban  Righ,  and 
racceeded  in  raising  formidable  bodies  of  soldiers.    This  revolution 
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contiiiued  for  eighteen  months.  There  were  20  battles,  40  minor 
engagements,  and  150  skirmishes,  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  more 
than  12,000  lives.  The  revolutionists  were  signally  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Juan  Vicente  Gromez  at  El  Guapo,  on  the  ISth,  14th,  and  15th  of 
April,  1903,  and  the  power  of  Matos  was  broken. 

1908.  —  Venezuela  was  blockaded  by  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

1907.  —  Since  the  blockade  there  have  been  numerous  uprisings, 
but  no  formal  revolutions.  The  government  continues  to  be  dominated 
by  Castro,  —  a  brutal,  degenerate  tyrant 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SOME  OP  THE  EEVOLUnONS  AND  PRESmENTS 
OF  COLOMBIA 

r(  1809  Amar  was  Viceroy  at  Bogota.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
for  some  time  was  able  to  resist  the  revolutionaiy  spirit  of  the 
times. 

1810.  —  On  liay  22  a  revolutionaiy  junta  was  f onned  at  Carta- 
gena. In  June  a  revolution  broke  out  <m  the  Orinoco  plains  near 
Bogoti.  On  July  4  Pamplona  fonned  a  revolutionaiy  junta.  So- 
corro did  the  same  soon  afterwards.  Bogot&  followed  suit  in  a  short 
time;  Narifio  set  up  as  Dictator. 

1811.  —  In  March  the  patriots  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Popayan. 
There  were  mvasions  from  Ecuador,  and  counter-invasions.  The 
refolotionists  fought  each  other.  Nariiio  and  the  congressional  troops 
foQ^t  at  Socorro.  The  Dictator  was  defeated,  but  in  turn  defeated 
his  fdlow-patriots,  otherwise  known  as  federalists,  at  Bogoti. 

1813.  —  Bdfvar  captured  Ocafia,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
die  lower  Magdalena  River. 

1814.  — The  Spanish  General  Samano  advanced  from  Ecuador 
to  attack  Colombia,  but  was  defeated  at  Calivio,  Januaiy  15.  Narifio 
was  defeated  and  captured,  later. 

1815.  —  In  April  Marshal  Morillo,  the  Spanish  General,  invested 
Cartagena  with  nearly  10,000  troops.  The  revolutionists  had  about 
4000.  The  siege  lasted  nearly  five  months,  during  which  time  about 
noo  soldien  died  on  both  sides.  Finally  the  revolutionaiy  army 
escaped.  General  Camilo  Torres  was  made  Dictator  by  the  Bogotk 
Congress. 

1816.  —  On  February  22  General  T<Hrres,  with  2500  troops,  was 
aerioody  defeated  at  Ocafia  by  the  Spaniards.  The  revolutionists 
fwnmitted  many  atrocities,  murdering  Spanish  non-combatants 
without  mercy.  Torres  resigned  and  fled.  Congress  appointed 
General  Madrid  Dictator,  but  he  had  no  army  and  was  compelled 
to  fly. 

Marshal  MmDo,  the  SpaniA  General,  assumed  complete  nulitaiy 
control,  and  bstituted  a  r^gn  of  terror.  He  assassinated,  or  ordered 
to  be  puUidy  shot,  every  prominent  man  who  sympathised  with  the 
toti-RTalist  movement.   In  Bogoti  alone  125  leading  men,  of  ~    ' 
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standing,  were  shot,  and  their  property  confiscated,  leaving  their 
families  b^gars. 

1817.  —  The  bloody  Morillo  took  the  field  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  4000  Spanbh  troops,  leaving  the  infamous  Sunano  in  control  at 
Bogot&.  The  latter  continued  the  work  of  execution,  not  hesitat^ 
to  shoot  women  as  well  as  men. 

1819.  —  After  three  years  of  bloody  despotism  under  Morillo  and 
Samano,  the  patriots  were  relieved  by  Bolivar,  who  arrived,  after  a 
marvellous  campaign,  at  Bwaca,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Bogoti, 
on  August  7,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  in  confusion  back  upon  the  city. 

By  the  end  of  September  Bolivar  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out 
of  practically  all  that  section  of  Colombia,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Dictator.  He  left  General  Santander  as  Vice-President  and  Acting 
Dictator. 

1821.  —  Bolivar  called  the  Congress  at  Cucuta,  which  adopted 
a  Constitution  and  elected  the  Liberator  as  President 

Independence  of  the  Department  of  Panama  declared  in 
November. 

1822.  —  Bolivar  invaded  Ecuador,  leaving  Santander  as  Governor 
of  Colombia.  Sucr6  went  via  Guayaquil.  Bolivar  had  a  bloody  fight 
at  Bambona  on  April  7,  in  which  he  lost  three  times  as  many  men 
as  the  Spanish,  but  nevertheless  remained  master  of  the  field.  Sucr£ 
won  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  and  saved  the  situation  for  hb  chief. 

1826.  —  Bolivar,  who  had  been  living  like  an  emperor  in  Peru  tot 
two  years,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bogoti  by  the  rising  discontent 
There  were  uprisings  and  intrigues  against  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
countiy  from  this  time  on. 

1828.  —  A  convention  was  held  at  Oca&a  which  intended  to 
deprive  Bolivar  of  power,  but  he  had  an  army  of  SOOO  men,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  cany  out  their  intention.  He  then  called  a  Congress 
which  proclaimed  him  Dictator 

1829.  —  Bolivar  again  resigned  the  presidency,  but  the  Congress 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation.  Insurrections  broke  out  against 
him  in  Ecuador,  and  his  troops  mutinied.  General  Cordoba  started 
a  revolution  against  Bolivar  in  Antioquia  in  the  autumn,  but  was 
overcome. 

1850.  —  On  January  SO  Bolivar  finally  resigned,  and  shortly  after 
Congress  appointed  Mosquera  as  President 

I^ident  Mosquera  was  overthrown  by  General  Urdaneta, 
who  proclaimed  himself  Dictator. 

1851.  —  In  May  General  Urdaneta  went  the  way  of  the  typical 
Dictator,  and  Obuido  Lopez,  the  man  who  was  believed  to  have 
assassinated  General  Sucr^,  became  Supreme  Chief. 

1852.  —  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  having  withdrawn  from  the  Cod* 
federation,  the  Colombian  Congress  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
proclaimed  General  Santander  the  first  legal  President     General 
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Siiifaiicler  was  a  man  of  many  excdlent  qualities,  and  his  adminis- 
tntioD  was  perhaps  the  ablest  which  Colombia  has  ever  had 

1836.  —  Dr.  Marqoez  was  declared  elected  President  This  was 
aoo(»npIished  b  face  of  the  desire  of  General  Santander  that  General 
Ovindo  should  succeed  him.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  many  provinces, 
and  continued  through  1889  and  184a 

1840.  —  Panama  declared  its  independence,  and  maintained  it 
for  two  years. 

1841.  —  General  Herran  suppressed  all  revolutions  and  became 
Presdent   A  new  Constitution  was  formed. 

1845.  —  General  Tomas  Mosquera  became  President.  Revdu- 
tioDS  brdce  out  throughout  the  country  towards  the  end  of  his  rule. 

1849.  —  General  Lopez  was  declared  President  by  Congress, 
although  there  had  been  no  constitutional  election.  A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  jnomulgated. 

1851.  — A  "conservative"  revolution  broke  out  in  Pasto,  and 
sfftetA  rapidly.  The  revolutionists  were  defeated  at  Bio  N^ro, 
September  10. 

1853.  —  General  Obando  was  declared  President;  he  was  actually 
named  by  Lopez. 

1854.  —  Cieneral  Mdo  led  an  uprising  of  the  cavalry  and  gar- 
rison m  Bogot&,  and  proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  Mosquera  and 
Eann  led  the  troops  against  Melo,  and  overthrew  him  after  much 
bkxKhbed. 

Sefior  MaDarino  became  President  as  a  compromise  between 
all  parties.  Most  of  the  provinces  were  now  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  there  appeared  to  be  but  littie  authority  in  the  central 
government  Hie  name  of  the  country  was  changed  to  the  Granadine 
Coofederatioa 

1857.  —  During  the  greater  part  of  this  year  there  were  three 
Didatxm  ezerci«ng  powers  concurrentiy  in  different  parts  of  the 
eoontiy.  Mariana  Ospina  was  the  **duly  dected  President,*'  repre- 
mting  the  clericals;  Murillo  representing  liberals,  and  Mosquera 
the  moderates,  were  opposing  Presidents.  Revolutions  swept  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

1859.  — The  friends  of  Murillo  adopted  a  new  Constitution. 
Dictator  Ospina  was  defeated  by  Dictator  Mosquera,  who  invaded 
the  upper  Magdalena,  and  defeated  Ospina  at  Segovia. 

1861.  —  IJbsquera's  army  succeeded,  and  he  became  Supreme 
Dictator.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  name  of  the 
coontiy  changed  to  the  "United  States  of  Colombia." 

1868.  —  Dictator  Mosquera  made  war  on  Ecuador,  and  gained 
a  rictny  at  Causpud,  on  December  80.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
var  was  to  punish  Dictator  Moreno,  of  Ecuador,  for  having  previously 
ttded  Dictator  Ospina,  of  Colombia,  both  of  them  being  classed  as 
dcricals. 
?ot.i  —6 
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1864.  —  Murillo  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  two  years, 
that  being  the  term  recently  established.  A  revolution  broke  out  in 
the  **  Sovereign  State  of  Antioquia/'  and  overthrew  the  local  govern- 
ment. Murillo  observed  strict  neutrality,  and  promptly  recognized 
the  new  government  of  the  State.  Similar  successful  revolutions  were 
recognized  by  the  general  government  as  the  de  fado  governments  in 
the  States  of  Bolivar,  Panama,  Magdalena,  and  elsewhere. 

1866.  —  Mosquera  succeeded  Murillo.  He  attempted  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  central  government,  and  for  that  purpose 
intervened  in  the  loc^  revolutions. 

1867.  —  Mosquera  declared  himself  Dictator.  The  garrison  in 
Bogot&  revolted,  and  he  was  overthrown. 

Acosta  was  declared  President  by  the  Bogot&  troops.  He 
refused  to  interfere  in  the  local  revolutions. 

1868.  —  General  Gutierrez  became  President  He  interfered  in 
the  local  State  revolutions.  In  Cundinamarca  the  Governor  assumed 
a  Dictatorship  locally  of  the  State,  but  Gutierrez  deposed  him. 

1870.  —  General  Salgar  became  President  The  countiy  under 
his  rule  w^nt  from  bad  to  worse. 

1872.  —  Murillo  was  declared  President,  and  apart  from  the 
economic  crisis  which  was  chronic  in  Colombia,  even  in  those  days. 
Us  administration  was  without  special  incident 

1874.  —  Santiago  Perez  was  declared  President  by  Congress. 
Grave  disorders  broke  out  in  1875  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  Panama 
revolted,  and  many  other  States  defied  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  arrested  his  officers  and  troops. 

1876.  —  Aquiles  Parra  was  selected  for  Chief  Executive  by  Con- 
gress in  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  todc  office  eariy  in  1876.  Revolu- 
tions broke  out  in  Cauca,  and  when  the  President  sought  to  intervene, 
other  ^'sovereign  States,**  such  as  Antioquia  and  Tolima,  '"declared 
war.'*  A  bloody  insurrection  followed.  Parra  raised  about  25,000 
men,  and  many  heavy  battles  were  fought.  The  States  of  Santander, 
Boyaca,  and  Cundinamarca  joined  the  insurrection,  but  General 
Parra  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 

1878.  —  Trujillo  was  declared  President  Revolutions  again 
devastated  the  countiy.  The  government  of  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
wcr«  overtkrowD  l>y  the  national  troops. 

1880.  —  Rarael  Nuftez,  a  man  of  liberal  antecedents,  although  a 
meml^)er  of  the  conservative  party,  was  installed  as  President  The 
following  year  a  strong  revolution  was  organized  against  him  by 
liberal  influences  in  Cauca  and  Antioquia,  but  was  put  down  after 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

188^.  —  5e5or  Laldua  succeeded  Nufiez  as  Chief  Executive,  but 
be  died  in  1883. 

1883*  — Vice-President  General  Otakm  succeeded  as  CUef 
"'Sxecutive. 
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1884.  —  Seftor  Rafael  Nufiez  was  declared  Preadent  His  reac- 
tionaiy  pdides  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  liberals,  who  had  supported 
him. 

1885.  —  A  widespread  and  powerful  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
provinces  ct  Ftoama,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Magdalena,  under 
the  leadership  of  Generals  Reyes  and  Velez.  It  was  subdued,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  September. 

1886.  —  On  August  6  Dictator  Nufiez  proclaimed  a  new  Constitu- 
tion,  extending  the  Preddent's  term  to  six  years  and  making  a  cen- 
tnlLeed  government  He  declared  himself  elected  President  for  the 
term  ending  August  7,  1892. 

1888.  —  Dictator  Nufiez  appointed  Carlos  Holguin  to  administer 
the  government  at  Bogoti.  Nufiez  himself  remain^  in  Cartagena  on 
ieoount  of  his  health;  but  Nufiez  was  consulted  about  everything* 
and  his  orders  were  law.  Armed  uprisings  were  frequent  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  virere  suppressed  without  great  cUfficulty. 

1892.  —  Dictator  Nufiez  declared  himself  Preadent  for  the  ensuing 
8x  years,  and  appointed  Sefior  Miguel  Caro  to  administer  affurs  in 
Bq^otd,  while  he  continued  as  before  to  reside  in  Cartagena. 

1894.  —  In  September  President  Nufiez  died.  Sefior  Migud  Caro 
assumed  the  unexpired  term.  Uprisings  were  continuous  and  severe, 
but  Sefior  Caro  suppressed  them  all. 

1898.  —  M.  A.  &uiclemente  was  chosen  Preadent  by  the  conser- 
vatives. A  powerful  revolution  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
aided  by  Venezuda  in  its  latter  stages.  This  was  a  bitter  and  bloody 
insiinecticHi,  entuling  widespread  disaster. 

1900.  —  Sefior  J.  M.  Marroquin,  the  Vice-President,  deposed  and 
imprisoned  the  Preadent  by  un  golpe  de  cuarteU  —  an  upriring  of 
troops,  fomented  and  directed  by  General  Rafael  Reyes. 

190S.  —  Revolution  of  Panama,  and  its  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendoit  RepubUc  by  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries. 
The  separation  took  place  because  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  Colombia 
to  approve  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

1904.  —  General  Rafael  Reyes  was  installed  as  President,  and 
looD  afterwards  declared  himself  Dictator.  It  would  seem  that  his 
•dnunistration  is  following  the  old  and  corrupt  precedents,  in  grant- 
Bg  mtderable  monopolies,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  military  control 
b  eveiy  activity  of  life,  and  the  destruction  of  all  personal  liberty  and 
goaranties. 

Fdrnr  Yeabs  of  Reyolutionb  m  the  Single  Department  op 
Panama,  as  Repobted  by  Pbesident  Roobevelt  to  Con- 

GEE88,  DeCEMBEB,   1903. 

•*  When  these  events  happened,  fifty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
tiie  United  States  had  entered  into  its  treaty  with  New  Granada. 
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During  that  time  the  goyemments  of  New  Granada  and  of  its  suc- 
cessor,  Colombia*  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during 
the  period  in  question  as  reported  to  us  by  our  consuls.  It  b  not  pos- 
sible to  give  a  complete  list,  and  some  of  the  reports  that  speak  of 
'revolutions  *  must  mean  unsuccessful  revolutions. 

May  22,  1850.  —  Outbreak;  two  Americans  killed.  War-vessd 
demanded  to  quell  outbreak. 

October,  1850.  —  Revolutionary  plot  to  bring  about  independence 
of  the  Isthmus. 

July  22, 1851.  —  Revolution  in  four  southern  provinces. 

November  14,  1851.  —  OutlH:eak  at  Chagres.  Man-of-war  re- 
quested for  Chagres. 

June  27,  1853.  —  Insurrection  at  Bogoti,  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance on  Isthmus.    War-vessel  demanded. 

May  23,  1854.  —  Political  disturbances;  war-vessel  requested. 

June  28,  1854.  —  Attempted  revolution. 

October  24,  1854.  —  Independence  of  Isthmus  demanded  by 
provincial  legislature. 

April,  1856.  —  Riot,  and  massacre  of  Americans. 

May  4,  1856.  —  Riot. 

May  18,  1856.  — Riot 

June  3,  1856.  — Riot. 

October  2,  1856.  —  Conflict  between  two  native  parties.  United 
States  forces  landed. 

December  18, 1858.  —  Attempted  secession  of  Pananuu 

April,  1859.  — Riots. 

September,  1860.  —  Outbreak. 

October  4, 1860.  —  Landing  of  United  States  forces  in  consequ^ice. 

May  23, 1861.  —  Intervention  of  the  United  States  forces  required 
by  irUendente. 

October  2, 1861.  —  Insurrection  and  civil  war. 

April  4,  1862.  —  Measures  to  prevent  rebeb  crossing  Isthmus. 

June  13, 1862. — Mosquera*s  troops  refused  admittance  to  Panama. 

March,  1865.  —  Revolution,  and  United  States  troops  landed. 

August,  1865.  —  Riots;  imsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Panama. 

March,  1866.  —  Unsuccessful  revolution. 

April,  1867.  —  Attempt  to  overthrow  government 

August,  1867.  —  Attempt  at  revolution. 

July  5, 1868.  —  Revolution ;  provisional  government  inaugurated. 

August  29,  1868.  —  Revolution;  provisional  government  over- 
thrown. 

April,  1871.  —  Revolution;  followed  apparently  by  counter- 
revolution. 

April,  1873.  —  Revoluticm  and  civil  war  which  lasted  to  October, 
1875. 
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August,  1876.  —  Civfl  war  which  lasted  until  April,  1877. 

July,  1878.  —  Rebellion. 

December,  1878.  —  Revolt 

April,  1879.  —  Revolution. 

June,  1879.  —  Revolution. 

March,  1883.  — Riot 

May,  1883.  — Riot 

June,  1884.  —  Revolutionary  attempt 

December,  1884.  —  Revolutionary  attempt 

January,  1885.  —  Revdutionaiy  disturbances. 

March,  1885.  —  Revdution. 

Apnl,  1887.  —  Disturbance  on  Panama  Railroad. 

November,  1887.  —  Disturbance  on  line  of  canal. 

January,  1889.  —  Riot 

January,  1895.  —  Revolution  which  lasted  until  April. 

March,  1895.  —  Incendiary  attempt 

OctobCT,  1899.  —  Revolution. 

February,  1900,  to  July,  1900.  —  Revolution. 

January,  1901.  —  Revolution. 

July,  1901.  —  Revolutionary  disturbances. 

September,  1901.  —  City  of  Colon  taken  by  rebels. 

Bfarch,  1902.  —  Revolutionary  disturbances. 

July,  1902.  —  Revolution. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  revolutions,  rebellions,  insur- 
rections, riots,  and  other  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  during  the 
period  in  question;  yet  they  number  53  for  the  57  years.  It  wUl  be 
noted  that  one  of  them  lasted  for  neariy  three  years  before  it  was 
qudled;  another  for  neariy  a  year.  In  short,  the  experience  of  over 
half  a  centuiy  has  shown  Colombia  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  keeping 
Older  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the  active  interference  of  the  United 
States  has  enabled  her  to  preserve  so  much  as  a  semblance  of  sover- 
eignty. Had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the 
police  power  m  her  interest,  her  connection  with  the  Isthmus  would 
have  been  sundered  long  ago.  In  1856,  in  1860,  in  187S,  in  1885,  in 
1901,  and  again  b  1902,  sailors  and  marines  from  United  States  war- 
diips  were  forced  to  land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus,  to  protect 
fife  and  property,  and  to  see  that  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  was 
kept  open.  In  1861,  in  1862,  in  1885,  and  in  1900  the  Colombian 
goveroment  asked  that  the  United  States  government  would  land 
troops  to  protect  its  interests  and  maintain  oTCier  on  the  Isthmus.*' 
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CHAPTER  V 

SOME  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESTOENTS 
OP  BOLIVIA 

IN  1809  an  uprimng  took  place*  and  the  government  buildings  in 
La  Paz  and  Charcas  were  seized.    The  Viceroys  of  Lima  and 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  forces  to  quell  the  uprising*  which  was  put 
down,    and    Groyeneche*    the   Lima    General*    ordered   wholesale 
executions. 

1810.  —  Revolutionists  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Suipacha*  and 
took  possession  of  most  of  the  cities  of  the  great  plateau  which  is  now 
in  Bolivia. 

1815.  —  A  fresh  invasion  of  Bolivian  territory  was  made  from 
Argentine*  but  the  Spaniards  were  routed  at  Villapugie  and  Ayehuma. 
A  war  of  devastation  and  extermination  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
Camaigo  and  Padilla*  in  the  southern  provinces*  and  Arenales  at 
Santa  Cruz*  were  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionists. 

1814.  —  A  great  insurrection  occurred*  led  by  an  Indian  cacique 
named  Munecas,  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  Cuzco, 
with  20,000  Indians*  mostiy  unarmed.  The  Spaniards  defeated  them 
at  the  battie  of  Humachiri. 

1815. — The  Aigentine  patriots  advanced  to  aid  their  brethren 
in  Bolivia*  but  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards*  on  November  15*  at 
Viluma.  This  gave  the  control  of  the  great  Bolivian  plateau  to  the 
Spanish  generals  for  seven  years.  The  Spanish  General  Pezuda 
captured  and  garroted  Camargo*  and  beheiEuied  Padilla  as  he  lay 
wounded  in  battie. 

1816.  —  Spaniards  in  complete  control  eveiywhere.  Pezuda 
had  8000  disciplined  troops. 

1817.  —  The  Spanish  General  La  Sema  attempted  to  invade 
Aigentine*  but  was  greatiy  harassed  by  the  ganchos^  or  cow-boys. 
Later*  San  Martin's  victory  at  Chacabuco*  CMi*  compelled  him  to 
return. 

1820.  —  San  Martin  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the 
coast  towns. 

1822.  —  The  patriots  attempted  to  reach  La  Paz*  but  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Spanish  General  Valdez  and  destroyed. 

1823.  —  Santa  Cruz*  a  Bolivian  half-breed  (rf  Inca  descent*  de- 
serted from  the  Spanish  cause*  joined  the  patriots*  and  with  5000 
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troops,  went  as  far  as  La  Paz.    He  was  oul^neralled  by  Valdez,  and 
his  forces  practically  destroyed. 

1824.  —  Bolivar  mvaded  Bolivian  territory,  defeated  the  royalists 
at  Jumn,  and  drove  them  to  Cuzco.  At  the  same  time  Sucr6  annihi- 
lated the  Spanish  power  in  that  part  of  the  continent  at  the  great 
yictoiy  of  Ayacucho  on  December  9. 

1825.  —  On  August  11  Bolivar,  who  had  now  swept  the  Spaniards 
before  him,  and  been  received  by  the  people  of  Upper  Peru  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations,  issued  a  proclamation  creating  the 
RqmWc  of  "Bolivia,"  named  in  honor  of  himself. 

1826.  —  Bolivar  presented  a  ready-made  Constitution  for  the 
Bolivian  Republic.  It  provided  for  a  President  to  be  elected  for  life, 
with  the  power  to  name  his  successor.  General  Sucr6  was  made 
President 

1827.  —  IMssatisfaction  and  revolutions  everywhere.  Generals 
Santa  Cruz  and  Gamarra  overthrew  Bolivar's  Constitution  in  Peru, 
and  advanced  upon  Bolivia  to  expel  Sucr& 

1828.  —  On  July  28  General  Sucr6  made  a  treaty  with  General 
Santa  Cruz,  by  which  Sucr£  surrendered  his  presidency  and  left  the 
country.  He  was  assassinated  soon  afterward  by  hb  own  soldiers. 
General  Santa  Cruz  became  President  He  organized  a  strong 
anny. 

1885.  —  Santa  Cruz  invaded  Peru  and  conquered  the  countiy, 
fonniDg  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation. 

18S7.  —  Chili  made  war  on  the  new  confederation,  sending  an 
expedition  to  Arequipa,  which  was  defeated  by  Santa  Cruz. 

18S9.  — On  January  20  the  Clulians,  aided  by  Peruvians,  de- 
feated the  army  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation, 
at  Yungay,  thereby  destroying  the  confederation. 

G«icral  Velasco  headed  a  revolution  overthrowing  Santa  Cruz, 
and  became  Dictator.  Continuous  revolutions  and  di^rders  devas- 
tated the  country. 

1840.  —  General  Balliviau  overthrew  General  Velasco  and  became 
Supreme  Cluef.    Internal  and  external  wars  continued. 

IWl.  —  The  Dictator  of  Peru  invaded  Bolivia  vnth  a  large  army. 
Slid  occupied  the  provmce  of  La  Paz,  but  was  defeated  at  Ynjavi  and 
driven  from  the  country. 

1843.  —  Balliviau  abolished  the  Constitution  and  made  one  to 
ndt  himsdf .  He  ruled  m  an  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  brutal  manner. 

1^7.  —  Balliviau  undertook  to  mvade  Peru,  but  his  army  revolted, 
ud  mutmy  followed  mutiny  until  he  had  to  flee. 

1848.  —  General  Velasco  became  Supreme  Chief,  for  a  short  time 
only,  to  be  overthrown  by  General  Belzu. 

General  Belzu  became  Supreme  Chief,  He  was  an  ignorant, 
brutal,  tyrannical  Dictator,  and  during  his  rule  there  were  every- 
vhere  innumerable  riots,  revolutionary  movements,  and  general 
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anarchy.  Dr.  linares  kept  up  a  fight  agunst  the  Dictator  until  he 
was  finally  induced  to  resign,  leaving  his  son-in-law  in  power. 

1855.  —  General  Cordoba,  the  son-in-law  of  Bdzu,  was  designated 
President.  Nine  different  revolutionaiy  movements  broke  out  against 
him  in  three  years.  These  were  led  by  Dr.  Linares,  who  was  finaUy 
successful,  and  overthrew  forever  the  power  of  Belzu  and  Cordoba. 

1858.  —  Dr.  Linares  became  Dictator.  He  started  in  well  by 
endeavoring  to  place  honest  men  in  office,  and  practising  economy 
and  good  administration ;  but  the  cormorants  and  generals  did  not 
desire  this.  Bolivia  had  become  so  corrupt  that  genuine  reform  from 
within  was  impossible.  B^  most  trusted  minister,  Fernandez,  plotted 
against  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  Linares  could  do  plots  and  counter- 
plots, intrigues,  riots,  and  assassinations  were  prevalent  throughout 
the  countiy.   He  was  finally  overthrown,  after  three  years  of  rule. 

1861.  —  General  Acha  became  President,  and  a  period  of  com- 
plete anarchy  ensued.  No  man's  life  was  safe  in  the  country,  which 
became  in  fact  a  savage  and  barbarous  commonwealth.  The  revolu- 
tions finally  took  shape  with  General  Belzu  at  the  head,  and  Acha  was 
driven  from  power. 

1864.  —  General  Belzu  became  Dictator,  but  he  enjoyed  lus  power 
for  only  a  brief  period.  He  was  killed  at  La  Paz  in  resisting  an  insur- 
gent attack  led  by  Colonel  Melgarejo. 

1865.  —  Mel^urejo  became  Dictator.  He  was  a  drunken  criminal 
savage,  who  made  no  pretence  to  govern  by  legal  or  constitutional 
methods.  He  inaugurated  a  system  of  espionage  and  assassination 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Rosas,  in  Aigentine.  This  odious  and  ignorant 
^n:ant,  by  practising  cruelties  of  every  description  and  inspiring  uni- 
versal terror,  by  murdering  all  opponents,  and  confiscating  the  prop- 
erty of  any  one  he  did  not  like,  managed  to  sustain  himself  in  power 
until  1870. 

1871.  —  General  Morales  and  his  army  overthrew  the  tyrant, 
Melgarejo,  and  he  became  Supreme  Chief.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  not  much  better  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Insunections 
continued  everywhere. 

1876.  —  General  Hilarion  Daza  overthrew  Morales  and  assumed 
supreme  power.  His  ambition  led  him  to  become  entangled  in  the 
hostilities  between  Peru  and  Chili,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
service  to  his  ally,  and  when  Peru  was  decisively  defeated,  Daza  was 
deposed  in  December,  1879. 

1880.  —  General  Narcisco  Campero  became  President  He  pro- 
mulgated a  new  Constitution  on  October  28.  General  Campero's 
rule  was  so  very  excdlent  in  comparison  with  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  that  he  deserves  praise  of  a  high  character  for  the  reforms 
actually  instituted.  He  opened  negotiations  in  188S  with  Chili,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1884. 

1884.  —  In  August  Sefior  P^checo  became  Preadent  and  ruled 
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lor  four  years,  giving  a  very  good  administration^  in  which  the  country 
devdoped  considerably. 

1888.  —  Seftor  Arce  was  the  choice  of  Pecheco  for  President,  and 
was  deded  without  opposition.  .He  endeavored  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Argentine  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  territory  east  of  Chili 
as  a  re^t  of  the  Peruvian-Bolivian-Chilian  War.  In  1890  General 
ramfl^hft  led  an  unsuccessful  revolution.  In  1891  a  treaty  was  signed 
w&L  Argentine,  but  it  never  amounted  to  anything.  Toward  the  end 
of  Aice's  administration  a  heavy  Indian  uprising  occurred,  due  to 
arbitraiy  acts  ot  the  government  This  was  suppressed  only  after 
coosiderable  loss  of  life. 

1892.  —  In  August,  through  the  ezercnse  of  official  influence,  Sefior 
Bq>tista  became  President  In  1893  General  Camacho  led  another 
levalotion,  which  the  government  had  difficulty  in  overcoming  for 
hck  of  arms  and  anmiunition.  These  were  finally  furnished  by  Chili, 
and  a  treaty  was  now  entered  into  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  ChiU  should  concede  to  Bolivia  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
and  grant  many  other  concesnons  and  advantages.  This  treaty  dis- 
gusted P^ru  and  Argentme  without  doing  Bolivia  any  good,  because 
Chili  never  kept  her  part  of  the  agreement  Her  object  was  to  alienate 
Bofivia  from  Argentine  and  Peru. 

1896.  —  Sevm>  Fernandez  Alonzo  became  President  in  August. 
Revolutions  were  fomented  agunst  him,  however,  and  in  1898  ttiese 
look  definite  shape  under  the  guidance  of  Jos£  Manuel  Pando.  The 
LicEans  jomed  the  revolutionists,  and  a  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept 
op  for  several  months.  In  1899  Alonzo  discovered  treachery  among 
hu  own  officers,  and  being  defeated  in  several  skirmishes,  and  a 
nmnber  of  the  provinces  joining  the  revolution  en  masse,  Alonzo  fled 
toChifi. 

1899.  —  Jos^  Manuel  Pando  became  Provisional  President,  in 
viitoe  of  the  defeat  of  Alonzo.  He  called  a  Congress  of  hb  adherents, 
and  declared  hunsdf  in  1900  to  be  the  Constitutional  President 

1901  —  Sefior  Ysmad  Montes  vras  elected,  on  August  14,  for  four 
jean. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOME  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESmENTS 
OP  ECUADOR 

IN  1809  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  President  of  Quito,  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  now  called  Ecuador. 

On  August  9  a  revolutionary  movement  was  inaugurated 
which  took  possession  of  the  government  buildings,  imprisoned  the 
Spanish  officials,  formed  a  junta,  and  selected  Juan  Montufar 
as  chief.  In  October  CastiUa  agidn  assumed  the  reins,  having 
defeated  the  revolutionists. 

1810.  —  In  August  the  Creoles  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
barracks,  but  failed,  and  a  frightful  massacre  followed. 

1811.  —  Castilla  resigned  under  pressure.  A  new  junta  was 
formed,  with  Carios  Montufar  as  chief.  Spaniards  were  assassinated 
in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  Molina  was  appointed  by  Spain  to 
succeed  Castilla.  Revolutions  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  government  was  purely  military. 

1812.  —  Montufar  was  overthrown  by  another  Creole  cluef .  The 
revolutionists  fought  among  themselves,  and  the  Spaniards  vanquished 
both  factions.  Montes,  the  Spanish  General,  became  President. 
He  defeated  the  revolutionists  everywhere,  and  maintained  order 
for  eight  or  nine  years. 

1822.  —  On  May  24  Oie  battie  of  Pichincha  gave  the  control  of 
Ecuador  to  General  Sucr6,  the  great  lieutenant  of  Bolivar.  Ecuador 
now  became  a  part  of  Bolivar's  Confederation. 

1824.  —  December  9  Sucr6  annihilated  the  main  army  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Ayacucho,  ^ving  Bolivar  supreme  power,  and  he  became 
Military  Dictator. 

1826.  —  Revolutions  in  Lima,  and  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca  were 
seized  by  the  disaffected  troops,  but  they  fell  fighting  among  them- 
selves. Bolivar  in  the  mean  time  was  occupied  with  revolutions  in 
Venezuela. 

1828.  —  War  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  GuayaquO  blockaded 
by  ships  of  Peru. 

1829.  —  In  January  Guayaquil  surrendered  to  Peruvian  war- 
ships; a  Peruvian  army  of  7000  invaded  Ecuador. 

1830.  —  On  May  12  General  Flores  proclaimed  the  Quito  Pi^- 
dency  independent  of  Bolivar*s  Confederation.    He  gave  the  country 
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the  name  of  Ecuador.  Flores  was  merelj  ooe  of  the  many  nulitaiy 
chiefs  who  were  each  ambitious  to  rule,  and  who  carried  on  inter- 
minable wars  and  counter-revolutions  among  themselves.  Hb  rule 
was  bloody  and  tTrannical  in  the  extreme. 

1855.  — A  revdution  occurred  against  Flores,  led  by  Vicente 
Bocafuerte,  who  was  captured.  Great  uprisings  continued.  Flores 
and  Rocafuerte  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  the  former  became 
General  of  the  army,  and  the  latter  Fre^dent  This  man  was  a 
wise  and  liberal  ruler,  and  deserves  credit  for  dncerity  and  honesty 
of  btention  under  discouraging  circumstances. 

1889.  —  General  Flores  with  the  army  ousted  Rocafuaie,  and 
became  President  He  was  ignorant,  brutal,  tyrannical,  corrupt,  and 
sought  only  military  gloiy.  He  had  a  new  Constitution  made,  fixing 
the  presidential  term  at  eight  years. 

1848.  —  General  Flores  again  declared  himself  President  Roca- 
fuerte was  compdkd  to  flee.  Revolutions  broke  out,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assasdnate  Flores. 

1845.  —  A  liberal  revolution  defeated  Flores,  and  he  accepted 
120,000  in  money  and  left  the  countiy.  Ramon  Roca,  a  mulatto, 
was  installed  as  President.    A  new  Constitution  was  adopted. 

1849.  —  A  revolution  brdce  out  in  which  General  Urbina  finaDy 
obtamed  the  power. 

1850.  —  General  Urbina  proclaimed  Diego  Noboa  as  Provisional 
President  The  two  called  a  convention  which  selected  Noboa  for 
ftefoUtenn. 

1851.  —  General  Urbina  exiled  Noboa  and  proclaimed  himself 
Dictator.  Bis  excuse  for  the  act  was  that  Noboa  had  recalled  the 
Jesuits. 

1856.  —  General  Urbina  named  Robles  as  President 

1859.  —  War  with  Peru.  General  Urbina  and  Robles  proceeded 
b  the  frontier  with  their  troops  to  fight  the  Peruvians,  and  Uie  ''  Con- 
MTvadores"  rose  up  behind  them,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  took  possesion  of  Quito. 

On  May  1  the  Conservadores  designated  Grarcia  Moreno  as  Provi- 
aonal  President  He  attacked  Urbina  and  Robles,  and  was  defeated 
and  escaped  to  Peru.  The  remaining  conservative  forces  defeated 
Urbina  and  Robles,  and  drove  them  into  exile. 

1860.  —  On  September  2  Moreno  captured  Guayaquil,  and 
became  Dictator  of  Ecuador.  He  promulgated  a  new  Constitution, 
and  established  a  government  strongly  friendly  to  the  clericals. 

1864.  —  Urbina  invaded  Ecuador  from  Peru,  but  his  efforts  were 
o?ercome. 

1865.  —  An  understudy  of  Moreno  was  declared  President,  but 
he  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

1866.  —  Another  subordinate  of  Moreno  was  installed  but  refused 
to  obqr  orders  and  Moreno  discharged  him. 
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1867.  —  General  Moreno  declared  himaelf  Providonal  Dictator. 
Revolutions  occurred  for  two  years  Icmger. 

1875.  —  General  Moreno  declared  himsdf  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  term.  On  August  6  Moreno  was  assassinated  in  <Hie  of 
the  prind]^  streets  of  Quito.  Dr.  Borrero,  the  Vioe-President,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  President  Civil  war  was  taking  place  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  two  or  three  different  Presidents  were 
declared. 

1876.  —  General  Veintemilla  headed  a  revolution,  and  became 
Dictator.    He  called  a  Convention  and  promulgated  a  Constitution. 

1878.  —  Veintemilla  was  declared  Constitutional  President.  Dis- 
orders broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1883.  —  Tlie  army  proclaimed  VeintemiUa  Dictator,  but  a  sfiong 
revolution  overthrew  hun. 

1884.  —  Jos£  Caamano,  head  of  the  revolution,  seized  the  dic- 
tatorship. His  late  ally,  Alfaro,  started  a  revolution  against  him,  but 
was  defeated. 

1888.  —  Dr.  Antonio  Flores  became  President.  He  was  an 
mlightened  and  patriotic  man,  who  did  the  best  he  could.  At  the 
end  of  hb  term  he  refused  further  office. 

1892.  —  Dr.  Luis  Cordero  became  President  His  rule  was 
corrupt,  and  soon  led  to  revolution.  Cordero  was  accused  also  of 
taking  part  in  the  sale  of  the  Chilian  ironclad  Esmeralda  to  Japan, 
in  violation  of  international  law,  the  latter  power  being  then  at  war 
with  China.  The  enemies  of  Cordero  made  much  of  this  transac- 
tion, since  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  a  large  commisa<m 
for  acting  as  go-between. 

1894.  —  A  formidable  revolution  headed  by  Eloy  Alfaro  broke 
out  against  Cordero,  who  was  completely  overthrown  in  tl|e  battle 
of  Gata jo. 

1895.  —  Eloy  Alfaro  was  prochumed  Supreme  Chief  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  a  militaiy  government  was  established. 

1897.  —  General  Elojr  Alfaro  was  prodaimed  ConstituticMial 
President    He  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution. 

1901.  —  General  Leonidas  Plaza  was  declared  President 
1905.  —  Sefior  Lizardo  Garcia,  President 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

SOME  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESmENTS 

OP  PERU 

IN  1806  Abascal  was  Spanish  Viceroy.  On  the  first  signs  of  the 
levdution  for  independence*  the  ^ceroy  shot  the  leaders,  Ubaldo 

and  Aguila.  He  banished  and  imprisoned  many  others*  and 
Peru  remamed  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  long  i^ter  Odombia, 
Veoezuelay  and  the  other  countries  had  rebelled. 

1814.  —  An  Indian  insurrection  under  a  Cacique,  Pumacagna, 
swept  the  Cuzco  region  and  entered  Peru.  The  Indians,  who  num- 
bmd  at  least  20,000,  were  easily  defeated,  owing  to  lack  of  arms,  with 
great  slaughter  at  Umachiri,  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

1816.  —  Viceroy  Abascal  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Pooda.  It  appeared  that  the  revolutionists  were  subjugated  eveiy- 
idiere  m  the  North,  and  Pezuela  was  preparing  to  invade  Argentine, 
when  San  Martin  gained  the  victory  of  Chacabuco.  Later  the  Vice- 
roy's troops  were  almost  annihilated  by  San  Martin  at  Maypo. 

1820.  —  San  Martin  had  created  a  fleet  with  Lord  Cochrane,  a 
Scotch  Admiral,  as  commander,  which  swept  the  coast  of  Peru, 
while  San  Martin's  army,  numbering  4500  men,  invaded  Peru  in 
fioe  of  five  times  as  many  Spaniards.  Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  the 
Blaoco  Encalada,  one  of  the  largest  Spanish  frigates. 

San  Martin  sent  General  Aienales  with  1200  men  to  ravage  the 
plains  adjacent  to  lima,  where  he  defeated  General  O'Reilly  near 
Cenode  Pasco. 

1821.  —  Numerous  desertions  from  the  Spanish  army  gave  the 
royalists  great  alarm.  Pezuela  was  superseded  by  La.  Sema.  On 
July  6  the  new  Viceroy  evacuated  Lima  and  retired  to  Jauja. 

On  July  £8  General  San  Martin  entered  Lima  and  declared 
himsdf  ''Protector"  of  Peru.  The  royalists  held  much  of  the  coun- 
try, and  San  Martin  was  regarded  even  by  the  patriots  with  suspi- 
cion.  His  position  was  thus  a  difficult  one. 

18S2.  —  On  July  25  General  San  Martin  arrived  at  Guayaquil, 
OD  the  ship  Macedonia,  to  meet  Sim<m  Bolivar,  who  had  preceded 
hnn  with  1500  soldiers. 

Immecfialdy  after  this  meeting  San  Martin  rerigned  hb  protector- 
diip  of  Peru,  and  later  left  South  America  forever.   General  Alvaiado 
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became  the  Militaiy  Chief  of  Peru.  He  was  badly  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  Greneral  Valdez,  and  his  army  of  4000  men  practically 
destroyed. 

1823.  —  A  comiter-revolution  broke  out  in  Peru,  and  General 
Jos6  de  la  Riva  Aguero  was  declared  President,  with  General  Santa 
Cruz»  a  Bolivian,  as  General  of  the  Army. 

In  May  this  Greneral,  with  5000  men,  sailed  from  Callao  for 
Southern  Peru.  They  entered  La  Paz,  but  two  Spanish  forces  in 
conjunction  destroyed  his  army.  He  lost  between  8000  and  4000 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

1828.  —  General  Sucr6  arrived  at  Lima,  facing  the  Spanish 
General  Canterac,  who  had  a  large  force  at  Jauja.  Sucr^  deposed 
Aguero  and  assumed  supreme  power.  He  retired  behind  the  forti- 
fications of  Callao  before  Canterac's  superior  force,  and  sent  for 
Bolivar. 

1824.  —  Simon  Bolivar  had  arrived  at  Callao  in  September, 
1828.  In  February,  1824,  the  Peruvian  Congress  conferred  on  him 
the  absolute  dictatorship.  Bolivar  raised  10,000  men,  most  of  them 
desperate  citizens,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Spanish  forces  of 
twice  that  number.  But  the  patriot  troops  in  Callao  Castie  mutinied, 
and  vast  numbers  of  liberals  deserted  to  the  Spanish  cause.  Bolivar 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Trujillo. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  generals  b^an  fighting  among 
themselves.  Olaneta  and  La  Sema  quarrelled,  and  the  former 
revolted.  Greneral  Valdez  was  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance.  G^i- 
eral  Bolivar  took  advantage  of  this  revolt  to  attack  Canterac  at 
Junin.  After  a  brilliant  and  rapid  march,  he  completely  overthrew 
him. 

On  September  9  General  Sucr6  gwied  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain 
in  Peru. 

1826.  —  In  September  General  Bolivar  hastened  to  Colombia  to 
quell  disturbances,  and  left  Greneral  Lara  in  control  at  Lima.  The 
soldiers  mutinied,  arrested  and  deposed  Lara.  Various  local  chiefs 
fought  among  themselves  for  recognition  as  President 

1827.  —  Greneral  La  Mar  was  declared  President  Immediately 
after  Sucre's  deposition  in  Bolivia,  La  Mar  attempted  to  wrest 
Guayaquil  from  Colombia.  After  several  batties  La  Mar*s  army  of 
4000  men  was  defeated.  He  retiuned  to  Peru  only  to  encounter  a 
revolution  which  ended  his  career. 

1829.  —  General  Gamarra  declared  himself  Dictator.  He  had 
been  Chief  of  Staff,  under  Sucr6,  at  Ayacucho,  but  was  an  ignorant, 
tyrannical  man,  who  shot  or  expeUed  citizens  without  trial  and  ruled 
as  a  despot 

18S4.  —  Anarchy  virtually  reigned  in  Peru.  Every  military  despot 
in  the  countiy  who  could  command  a  group  of  macheteros  strove  to 
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be  President    The  following  list  b  one  year's  crop  of  Dictators, 
Sapieme  Jefes,  Presidents,  etc.: 

Orbegoso.  San  Roman. 

La  Fuente.  Vidal. 

Vista  Florida.  Gamarra. 

Nieto.  Salayeny. 

1836.  —  General  Santa  Cruz  proclaimed  himself  Protector  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  General  Orbegoso  was  prockumed  sub-President  of 
Lima  and  North  Peru ;  and  General  Herrera,  of  South  Peru.  Many 
levohitionaiy  leaders,  among  them  Salaverry,  were  shot. 

1889.  —  General  Gamarra  and  other  Peruvian  exiles,  who  had 
escaped  to  Chili  and  organized  opposition  there,  invaded  Peru  with 
the  aid  of  the  Chilian  government  There  was  treachery,  as  usual, 
•moog  the  generals  under  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  latter  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  on  January  20,  at  Yungay.  General  Gamarra  be- 
came President  of  Peru.  Santa  Cruz  escaped  to  Europe.  Continual 
and  miceasing  uprisings  occurred  in  all  parts  of  Peru. 

1841.  —  Ganiarra  undertook  to  invade  Peru,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  at  Yngavi. 

1842.  —  All  the  leading  Peruvian  generab  desired  to  be  President 
General  Vidal  was  proclaimed  Dictator  by  La  Fuente  and  Vivanco. 

General  Torico  proclaimed  himself  Dictator,  and  seized  Lima, 
only  to  be  defeated  by  Vidal. 

General  Vivanco  rebelled  against  Vidal,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Jefe  Supremo.  The  so-called  Congress  had  declared  General  Menen- 
des  President,  but  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  generals,  and  escaped 
with  hb  life. 

1844.  —  General  Ramon  Castilla  overthrew  the  army  of  Vivanco 
in  July,  and  placed  Menendez  in  the  presidential  chair  until  he 
could  call  a  convention  to  dect  himself,  Castilla,  Constitutional 
President 

1845.  —  General  Ramon  CasUla  was  declared  President  by  the 
Convention  which  had  been  called  by  Menendez.  He  gave  the  strong- 
est and  best  administration  which  Peru  had  experienced  up  to  that 
dale.  He  was  an  honest  man,  of  great  capacity,  who  attempted  to 
place  the  national  iSnances  on  a  sound  ba^;  he  promoted  conmierce 
and  maintained  peace. 

1851.  —  Genconl  Edi^que  vras  declared  President  at  the  expira- 
tion ol  CastiOa's  term.  Echenique  administered  affairs  comiptiy, 
giving  great  dissatisfaction. 

1854.  —  General  Ramon  Castilla  arose  in  revolution,  and  over- 
threw the  government  forces  at  La  Palma.  Echenique  fled.  General 
Castilla  ti^sreupon  became  the  Supreme  Executive  of  Peru,  and  re- 
tained power  until  18G2,  when  he  voluntarily  retired.    In  1855  there 
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was  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  at  Arequipa,  headed  by  Vivanoo. 
In  1856  the  Constitution  was  changed,  and  again  modified  in  I860. 

1862.  —  Greneral  CastiUa  retired,  and  selected  lus  old  friend  and 
military  subordinate,  Greneral  San  Roman,  as  President  San  Roman 
died  soon  afterwards,  on  April  8,  186S. 

186S.  —  General  Canseco,  the  Second  Viee-Preffldent,  became 
Acting  Executive  until  the  retiun  from  Europe  of  General  Pezet,  the 
First  Vice-President  In  August  Greneral  Pezet  arrived,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  presidency. 

1864.  —  Spain  made  war  on  Peru.  The  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  strained  since  1863,  when  a  Spanish  squadron 
had  appeared  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  ostensibly  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  Peruvians  thought  its  purpose  was  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  certain  bonds  issued  during  the  Spanish  colonial  period. 

In  1864  a  settiement  of  Spaniards  near  Talambo,  province  of 
Chidayo,  was  attacked  by  Peruvians.  One  person  was  kiUed,  and 
several  were  wounded.  Spain  thereupon  sent  Sefior  Eusebio  Salasar  y 
Mazarredo  as  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  affairs  in  Peru. 
The  latter  government  refused  to  receive  him  unless  he  stated  the 
nature  of  his  mission.  He  thereupon  presented  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  that  no  treaty  of  peace  existed  between  Spain  and  Peru,  that  the 
former  country  considered  the  truce  between  the  two  countries  at  an 
end,  and  that  Spain  claimed  the  right  to  r^ain  possession  of  her  lost 
colony.  The  Spanish  squadron  took  possession  (rf  the  Chincha  Islands 
on  April  14. 

1865.  —  On  January  27  President  Pezet  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain 
by  which  the  latter  agieed  to  evacuate  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  the 
former  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition  and  assume  the  colonial  debt 
On  Februaiy  28  a  powerful  revolt  was  inaugurated  against  Piresi- 
dent  Pezet,  on  account  of  the  treaty  he  had  signed  with  Spain,  it  being 
aU^;ed  that  it  was  derogatoiy  to  the  "national  honor.*'  General 
Prado,  prefect  of  Arequipa,  headed  the  revolution,  calling  his  forces 
the  Ejereito  Restavrador  de  la  Honra  Nacioncd.  On  November  6 
Greneral  Prado  captured  Lima,  and  President  Pezet  took  refuge  on 
board  a  British  war-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Callao. 

On  November  8  General  Prado  assumed  supreme  control  of  the 
government.  On  December  5  Peru  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Chili.  Later  it  did  likewise  with  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia. 

1866.  —  On  January  14  Peru  declared  war  against  Spain. 

On  Februaiy  6  the  Spanish  squadron,  under  Captain  Castro 
Mendez  Nuflez,  attacked  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  squadrons,  but 
after  two  hours'  fight  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

On  May  £  the  Spanish  squadron  bombarded  Callao.  This  was 
a  severe  action,  the  fort  replying  with  great  vigor.  Of  the  fleet  the 
Villa  de  Madrid  was  severely  injured,  and  the  Berenguela  was 
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rank.  About  2000  Penivians  were  kiUed  and  wounded  in  this  bom- 
bttdment  Tie  lifinister  of  War  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
from  the  ship  Numancia.  All  the  vessels  were  injured,  and  the 
Sptniards  lost  40  men  killed  and  200  wounded.  The  Spanish  vessek 
retired  at  5  p.  m.  to  the  island  of  San  Lorengo,  five  miles  from  Callao, 
iriiere  thej  remained  until  May  12,  when  they  set  sail  for  Spain  in 
ord»  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  two  new  Peruvian  war-vessels,  the 
Huascar  and  the  Independencia.    The  war  was  ended. 

On  July  28  Dictator  Prado  issued  a  decree  ordering  con- 
greasiooal  elections.   He  proclaimed  himself  Provisicmal  President 

General  Castilla,  now  over  seventy  years  old,  led  a  revolt  against 
hado,  but  was  unsuccessful.    He  died  soon  afterwards. 

1867.  —  In  September  the  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  and 
GcDeral  Prado  declared  himself  to  be  Constitutional  President  Gen- 
eral Canseco  led  a  revolution  in  Arequipa.  General  Prado  led  an 
aBsaoh  against  the  place,  but  failed  to  take  it  Canseco  was  thus 
DidatOT  m  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  November  Odond  Josi  Balta  headed  a  revolution  near 
Qiidaya.  In  December  General  Prado  intrusted  the  executive 
power  to  General  Luis  La  Fuerta,  and  went  himself  to  lead  his  army. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  military  undertakings. 

1868.  —  On  January  7  General  Prado  resigned  and  took  refuge 
ID  Chili.    General  Canseco  was  now  recognized  as  President 

On  August  2  Colond  Jos6  Balta  was  declared  Supreme  Executive. 
For  four  years  President  Balta  exercised  his  powers  in  developing 
llie  national  resources  of  Peru.  The  debt  of  Peru  in  1868  was  about 
«0,000,000;  in  1870  it  was  inaeased  to  $75,000,000  and  in  1872  to 
about  1245,000,000.  Over  1000  miles  of  railway  w&e  constructed, 
inich  of  it  unjustified  by  the  devdopment  of  the  country.  A  monopoly 
of  die  goano,  one  of  ttie  principal  sources  of  national  revenue,  was 
granted  m  1869  to  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  700,000  soles,  in 
■MotUy  payments,  for  2,000,000  tons  per  year  as  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Heniy  Meiggs,  of  California,  was  laigdy  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  projection  of  the  great  system  of  public  works  which  was  inaugu- 
mted  during  this  period  in  Peru. 

1872.  —  A  militaiy  conspiracy  was  formed  to  establish  a  dictator- 
Up-  On  July  22  Cdond  Silvestre  Gutierrez  vrith  a  company  of 
aoUiers  arrested  President  Balta.  Cdond  Marcelino  Gutierrez  with 
a  battery  ol  artillery  occupied  the  principal  square  of  Lima,  and 
Colond  Tomas  Gutierrez  was  proclaimed  Supreme  Chief  of  Peru. 

Colonel  Silvestre  Gutierrez  a  few  days  after  this  fired  on  some 
Pwwswho  cried, "  Viva  Pardol "  and  was  himself  shot  and  killed. 
^««ipoo  Colond  Marcdmo  Gutierrez  assassinated  President  Balta, 
^™  ^M  bis  {msoner.  Dictator  Tomas  Gutierrez  was  killed  by  a 
**,  and  Marcdmo  Gutierrez  was  struck  by  a  stray  bullet,  while 
•■mg  ready  to  turn  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  town. 
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On  July  28  Sefior  Mariano  Zavallos,  the  Vice-President,  assumed 
the  executive  office.  On  August  1  Congress  proclaimed  Se&or 
Manud  Pardb  President,  who  assumed  office  the  next  day.  The 
new  President  endeavored  to  promote  industry  and  to  construct  public 
works,  but  many  armed  uprisings  harassed  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1874.  —  On  November  1  Se&or  Nicolas  de  Pierola  disembarked 
at  Pacocha  with  insurgents  from  the  steamer  Talisman.  A  heavy 
action  took  place  at  Los  Angeles,  in  which  the  revolutionists  were 
defeated.  The  government  followed  up  this  success  by  completely 
destroying  the  insurrection  in  several  succeecting  battles  and 
skirmishesL 

Grave  economic  difficulties  confronted  Pl^dent  Pardo.  The 
vast  foreign  debt  of  Peru  made  the  raising  of  more  money  impossible, 
and  the  payment  of  current  interest  extremely  difficult. 

President  Pardo  attempted  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  which  joint  action  with  Bolivia  was  necessary.  A  secret  treaty 
was  made  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  1878,  which  was  unfriendly 
to  Chili.  The  two  nations  proposed  to  restrict  production  in  the 
Atacama  district  of  Chili,  by  imposing  heavy  export  duties  at  the  port 
of  Antofagasta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  by  which  Chili  had 
ceded  that  port  to  Bolivia.  This  finally  led  to  ttie  war  between  Chili, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bolivia-Peru  on  the  other,  in  1879-1883. 

1876.  —  General  Pardo  turned  the  government  over  to  General 
Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  who  had  defended  Callao  against  the  Spanish 
squadron  on  May  2,  1866,  and  was  regarded  as  a  popular  hero. 

Seflor  Nicolas  Pierola  promoted  a  revolution  which  broke  out  at 
Moquegua.  Severe  fighting  ensued,  but  the  insurrectionists  were 
defeated,  at  Yacango. 

1878.  —  Seflor  Nicolas  Pierola  inaugurated  another  revolution 
of  great  force  at  Callao.  He  seized  the  Peruvian  war-ship  Huascar, 
but  the  government  declared  the  vessel  a  pirate,  and  two  British 
men-of-war,  the  Shah  and  Amethyst,  attempted  to  capture  it.  A 
severe  enga^ment  took  place  near  Pacocha,  and  Seflor  Pierola, 
finding  bis  vessel  outclassed  by  the  British  force,  voluntarily  sur^ 
reodered  to  the  Peruvian  admiral  rather  than  su£Fer  capture  by  the 
English.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  United  States  has  never 
paid  any  attention  to  these  numerous  declarations  of  **  piracy  "  made 
by  Latin -American  governments  against  revolting  war-vessels,  and  it 
b  oat  clear  what  business  the  British  had  to  interfere  in  the  affair. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Huascar  was  not  a  pirate,  in  the  l^al  sense 
of  the  lerm» 

E%-I^^ident  Seflor  Manuel  Pardo  was  assassinated  under 
peculiarly  atrocious  circumstances.  As  President  of  the  Senate  he 
advocateil  c-ertain  military  measures  by  which  no  non-conmiissioned 
ofHcer  €ou](]  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  conmiissioned  officer.  On  leaving 
the  Scciate  after  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  he  was  shot  by  Sergeant 
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Mootoyo,  who  was  on  duty  at  Congress  Hall.    The  assassin  was 
antsted  and  subsequently  executed. 

On  August  14  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  sij^ed  between 
Peru  and  Spam. 

1879.  —  On  April  5  Chili  declared  war  against  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
A  general  resume  of  this  war  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  It 
lasted  five  years,  and  resulted  in  the  compKt^  bifdi&i^on  of  both 
Pteni  and  BoKvia.  ^^a.o^ 

On  December  18  President  Prado  turned  the  government  over  to 
Vice-President  La  Puerta  and  siuled  for  Europe.  This  action  is 
vnivenally  regarded  as  unpatriotic  in  view  of^tbe<^i(<jcessful  assaults 
being  made  at  that  time  by  Chili.  ^  tj  t> ;.  u  4 

Seftor  Nicolas  de  Fierola,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Chili,  now 
offered  his  services  to  Peru  in  her  great  war  with  her  southern 
neigJibOT.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Sefior  Pierola  was  received  with 
great  aodaim,  and  given  an  important  command.  He  at  once  oigan- 
ised  a  revduticm  agiunst  Acting  Preddent  La  Puerta,  notwithstanding 
the  rdentiess  advance  being  niade  by  Chili  into  Peruvian  territory. 

General  Manuel  Gonz^ez  de  La  Cotera,  ]MDnister  of  War,  en- 
deavoied  to  sustain  Acting  President  La  Puerta.  The  troops  mu- 
tinied under  Cdond  Aiguedas.  General  de  La  Cotera  endeavored  to 
subdue  tiiem,  but  was  driven  back  by  heavy  firing,  not  only  from  the 
mutineers  but  from  dtiasens  on  the  house-tops.  Sefior  Pierola  now 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  another  heavy  body  of  mutineers,  and 
bloodshed  ensued  in  all  parts  of  Lima.  The  pdice  joined  the  revolu- 
tiooists,  and  anarchy  reigned.  From  60  to  100  persons  wne  killed, 
and  800  or  800  wounded.  On  December  23  Sefior  Piercda  was  pro- 
daimed  **Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic.'' 

1881.  —  In  January  the  Chilians  occupied  Lima,  and  Pierola 
retired  to  the  mterior.  Later  he  was  given  safe-conduct  by  the  Chilian 
anfiiorities,  and  left  for  Europe.  Upcm  the  retirement  of  General 
Fierda,  Dr.  Garcia  Calderon,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Lima,  became 
Chief  Executive,  and  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  other 
powers.  He  attempted  to  cooMclude  an  honorable  peace  with  Chili, 
and  offered  tiiat  the  United  States  be  selected  to  arbitrate;  but 
diiH  rejected  tiie  proposal,  and  took  possessicm  of  Lima.  The 
Qulians  made  Fhyvisional  P^dent  Calderon  prisoner  and  sent  him 
lo  Santiago. 

1881-188S.  —  Hie  government  of  Lima  was  admmistered  by  the 
ChiEans.  l^esias  m  the  North,  Caceres  in  the  Centre,  and  Carrillo 
in  die  Soutti,  kept  up  a  semblance  of  resistance  to  the  Chilians,  and 
enrdsed  militaiy  contrcd  over  certain  territories. 

188S.  —  Early  m  the  year  General  Iglesias,  satisfied  that  resistance 
was  usdess,  soi^^t  to  make  peace  with  Chili  on  her  own  terms. 
General  Caceres  sent  lus  armv  to  attack  General  Iglesias,  but  a 
CUEan  expedition  mteroepted  lum  and  destroyed  his  forces. 
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The  Chilians  installed  General  Iglesias  as  President  of  Peni»  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  govemmenty  on  October  20,  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  —  a  great  humiliation  to  Peru. 

1884.  —  General  Caceres  oiganized  a  powerful  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  Iglesias.  In  July  and  August  Caceres  approached 
Lima,  which  was  attacked  on  August  24.  Caceres  was  repidsed,  and 
retired  to  Arequipa. 

1885.  —  Continual  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  throughout 
Peru.  In  November  and  December  Caceres  again  invested  Lima, 
and  on  December  1  made  a  severe  attack,  capturing  certain  portions 
of  the  city.  The  following  day  the  two  generals  met,  and  signed  a 
compromiso,  whereby  a  council  of  leading  citizens  was  formed  to 
administer  the  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  President,  etc. 
Iglesias  at  once  left  the  countiy,  and  Caceres  remained  ^th  his 
army. 

1886.  —  On  June  8  Greneral  Caceres  was  proclaimed  President 
of  Peru.  Peru  was  bankrupt,  her  people  in  hopeless  poverty,  her  young 
men  dead  on  fields  of  continuous  battle;  desolation,  despair,  misery, 
hopelessness,  reigned  everywhere.  There  was  scarcely  enough  energy 
left  in  the  people  to  fight,  and  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for.  Four 
years  of  comparative  peace  followed. 

1890.  —  President  Bermudez  made  the  Grace  contract,  by  which 
the  so-called  "Peruvian  Corporation"  took  over  the  railway  system 
of  Peru,  and  extensive  rights  in  the  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  public 
lands,  and  in  exchange  for  this  guaranteed  to  pay  some  X80,000 
sterling  per  annum  for  interest  and  in  liquidation  of  the  immense 
foreign  debt  of  Peru,  amounting  to  about  $245,000,000.  The  English 
creditors  gave  their  assent  to  this  plan. 

Colonel  Remijio  Morales  Bermudez,  the  official  candidate  for 
President,  was  Glared  elected  without  serious  opposition.  The 
First  Vice-President  was  Pedro  A.  del  Solar,  and  Colond  Boigono 
Second.  Greneral  Caceres  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
^th  the  intention  to  have  himself  proclaimed  President  at  the 
end  of  Bermudez'  term. 

1894.  —  President  Bermudez  died  on  April  1.  Sefior  Pedro  del 
Solar,  Vice-President,  attempted  to  assume  the  presidential  preroga- 
tives. Greneral  Caceres  induced  Colonel  Borgono,  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  to  seize  the  office,  so  that  he  himself  might  be  declared 
President  on  July  1,  when  the  election  was  to  be  held.  A  revolution 
broke  out  in  the  South,  nominally  headed  by  Solar,  but  really  directed 
by  Pierola,  who  was  in  Chili. 

On  August  10  Greneral  Caceres  was  proclaimed  President  Revo- 
lutions broke  out,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countiy,  and 
continual  fighting  occurred  in  a  desultory  fashion. 

1895.  —  In  March  Pierola  concentrated  5000  men  near  Lima. 
Caceres  had  only  4000  men,  many  of  them  mutinous. 
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Pieiola  attacked  him  on  March  17.  For  three  days  the  most 
desperate  fighting  took  {dace  in  all  parts  of  Lima.  The  slaughter  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  Men  sallied  forth  from  alleys,  aromid  street 
comers,  or  fired  from  doorways  and  house-tops.  The  killed  and 
wounded  were  left  in  heaps  in  the  plazas  and  public  places.  An  in- 
describable carnage — a  slaughter  and  massacre  unsurpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  butcheries,  even  of  South  American  butcheries  —  was  enacted 
m  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  continued  without  interruption  for  the 
niide  of  the  time.  Over  8000  men  were  killed,  and  more  wounded. 
When  the  fighting  ended,  the  streets  of  Lima  were  a  sickening  horror 
to  Tiew.  The  bodies  of  horses  were  piled  in  heaps,  and  many  of  them 
were  cremated  as  th^  lay,  in  order  to  prevent  pestilence. 

On  March  19  Mr.  Alfred  St.  John,  the  English  consul  in  Peru, 
induced  Caceres  to  abandon  the  struggle.  He  took  refuge  in  a  foreign 
legation,  and  left  the  country. 

On  March  21  Sefior  Pierola  oi^ganized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  Sefior  Candamo  as  President.  Adherents  of 
Caceres  raised  a  revolt  in  Arequipa,  but  were  subdued  without 
trouble. 

On  September  8  Sefkor  Nicolas  de  Pierola  was  declared  Consti- 
tutional I^esident 

1896.  —  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Iguitos,  but  it  was  suppressed 
after  several  months  of  fighting. 

1899.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Sefior 
Durand,  but  it  was  subdued  without  difiiculty. 

On  September  8  Sefkor  Romana  was  dc^ared  President.  The 
Borand  revolution  caused  some  trouble  for  a  time,  but  it  finally  died 
out 

1903.  —  Sefior  Manuel  Candamo  was  selected  for  the  presidency. 

1904.  —  On  May  7  President  Candamo  died,  and  Vice-President 
Calderon  was  called  to  the  executive  chair.  On  September  U  Sefkor 
Jos^  Pardo  was  installed  as  President 

At  the  present  moment  (1907)  there  is  peace  in  Peru,  and  many 
enthusiastic  people  daim  that  the  day  of  revolutions  is  past.  Let  us 
bope  so.  It  is  always  wise,  however,  to  be  conservative  in  making 
predictions  of  thb  character. 

In  1896  the  "Bureau  of  the  American  Republics"  published  a 
band-book,  in  which  appeared  a  sununary  of  the  history  of  Peru  up 
to  the  time  of  the  administration  of  President  Bermudez.  The  writer 
of  tiiat  summaiy  felt  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks.  Speaking  of 
ftesidcnt  Bermudez,  he  says: 

•*He  did  splendid  duty  for  his  country  during  the  Chilian  war,  and  finally 
a^idied  himadf  to  General  Caceres  in  the  movement  against  Iglesias.  His 
admrnistration  has  been,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  one  of  patriotic  devotion 
t»hif  people.    Peru,  under  him,  was  in  possession  of  a  firm  and  stable  gov- 
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emment,  under  the  influenoe  of  prudent,  far-sighted  statesmen,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  material  development  of  their  country  and  the  devatioii  of 
the  people." 

It  seems  sad»  on  the  beds  of  sudi  a  glowing  tribute,  to  read  of  the 
anarchy  in  lima  on  March  17, 18,  and  19, 1895,  probaUy  during  the 
very  time  this  book  was  in  the  press.  He  must  be  rardy  pfted  who 
would  profhcsy  of  peace  in  the  Latin-American  countries. 
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CHAPTER  Vra 

SOlfE  OF  THE  RULEBS  AND  REVOLUTIONS 
OF  BRAZIL 

IN  January,  1808,  Eing  Joao  VI,  of  Portugal,  having  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  Napoleon,  arrived  in  Bahia,  Bra^,  and  thence 

proceeded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment  erf  thb  country,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  a  colony  of 
Portugal.  He  at  once  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on  French  Guiana, 
which  was  captured. 

1811.  —  Joao  VI  sent  an  anny  into  Uruguay,  the  intention  being 
to  seize  more  territory.  The  revolution  in  Argentina  afforded  him  the 
opportunity,  but  British  pressuro  compelled  him  to  rotiro. 

1815.  —  The  warring  factions  of  Argentina  trespassed  on  Brazilian 
toritoiy.  This  gave  Joao  VI  the  needed  pretext  for  seizing  addi- 
tional Uod.    Brazil  lock  military  occupation  of  Uruguay. 

1817.  —  The  Pemambuco  revolution  broke  out  in  Brazil  Riots 
broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  province.  The  Governor 
fled,  and  a  Conunittee  of  Public  Safety  was  formed  which  declared 
iiKlq)eodence  and  adopted  a  Constitution.  The  royal  troops,  however, 
tooo  qudled  the  uprising,  and  the  leaders  were  shot 

1820.  —  Revolutions  broke  out  against  the  royal  authority,  in 
F^  Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  oth^  provinces,  and 
Constitutions  were  prodaimed. 

1821.  —  Uruguay  was  formaUy  annexed  to  Brazil,  under  the  titie 
o(  Cisplatine  Province. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  garrison  of  Bahia  revolted,  and  in- 
stalled a  junta  as  the  government.  The  Spanish  Constitution  was 
ptomulgated.  Great  riots  occurred.  On  February  26  the  crowds 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  who  thought  they  were  coming  to  kill 
him.  He  snivelled  like  the  coward  he  was,  cried  like  a  duld,  and 
bunted  away. 

Prince  Pedro  addressed  the  multitude,  telling  them  he  and  his 
htlier  would  accept  whatever  constitution  Ihey  might  adopt 

On  Afml  21  a  tumult  occurred,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  elect 
members  to  the  Cortes.  Prince  Pedro  seized  the  reins  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  his  vacillating,  pusillanimous  father,  and  cleared  the 
public  square  with  hb  troops.  Shortiy  afterwards  the  King  left  for 
Portugal,  and  Prince  Pedro  became  the  central  figure. 
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In  the  fall  of  1821  the  Cortes  met  in  Lisbon,  and  at  once  passed 
acts  extremely  unpopular  for  the  control  of  Brazil,  without  even  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Brazilian  members.  They  decreed  that  Prince 
Pedro  leave  Brazil;  that  appeal  courts  be  abolished;  that  the  local 
juntas  be  done  away  and  governors  independent  of  local  control  take 
their  places.  The  news  of  this  reached  Brazil  in  December  and  caused 
extraordinary  popular  outbursts  of  disapproval. 

1822.  —  On  January  9  Prince  Pedro  announced  that  he  would 
remun  in  Brazil.  The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  rallied  to  his 
support  and  defied  the  Cortes. 

The  Portuguese  soldiers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  revolted;  but  they  were 
cowed  by  the  hostility  and  determination  of  the  entire  populace. 
Prince  Pedro  made  Jose  Bonifacio  Prime  Minister,  and  called  a  coundl 
of  the  provinces;  but  many  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  revolutionary 
juntas,  and  refused  to  respond,  while  Bahia  and  Pemambuco  were 
held  by  Portuguese  garrisons  hostile  to  the  Prince. 

On  May  13  Prince  Pedro  proclaimed  himself  "Perpetual  Defender 
and  Protector  of  Brazil."  He  notified  the  Cortes  that  Brazil  must  have 
its  own  legislature,  and  called  an  asamblea  constituyente. 

Conflicts  between  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  Bahia  and  other 
provinces  were  continual.  In  October  Prince  Pedro  was  crowned 
'*Constituti(mal  Emperor  of  Brazil,"  and  he  adopted  as  his  motto 
**  Independence  or  Death." 

Many  fights  took  place  between  the  local  militia  and  the  Portu- 
guese garrisons  of  Mcmtevideo,  Maranhao,  Bahia,  Pari,  and  else- 
where. Lord  Cochrane,  the  English  admiral,  who  had  helped  San 
Martin  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Peru,  aided  the  new  Emperor, 
by  defeating  the  Portuguese  fleet  at  Bahia,  at  Maranhao  and  Pard, 
and  establishing  successful  blockades. 

1823.  —  In  May  the  CanstUuyente  Assembly  met  vrith  only  fifty 
delegates  present,  or  half  of  the  number  contemplated.  Many  prov- 
inces refused  to  be  represented.  The  Emperor  succeeded  in  arousing 
bitter  oppositicm  by  his  opening  speech.  The  fact  is  he  was  an  igno- 
rant, headstrong  young  feUow,  only  about  twenty-four  years  old,  wilful, 
treacherous,  and  arrogant,  and  without  the  slightest  experience  in 
statesmanship.  His  hcmors  sat  heavily  upcm  him.  He  declared  they 
needed  a  Constitution  which  would  be  *^an  insurmountable  barrier 
agunst  any  invasion  of  the  imperial  prerogatives." 

Finally  he  disgraced  and  then  arrested  his  strongest  partisans,  the 
Andradas.  \^th  a  military  force  he  then  dispersed  the  Assembly, 
and  banished  the  most  prominent  members  without  charge  or  trial, 
putting  them  on  board  a  ship  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country. 
He  promulgated  a  Constitution,  as  all  succeeding  military  dictators 
have  done  in  Latin  America. 

1824.  —  The  province  of  Pemambuco,  headed  by  Governor  Car- 
valho  Paes,  revolted  agwist  the  bald  despotism  of  Pedro,  and  formed 
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die  "ConfederatioD  of  the  Equator."    Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  and  Ceara  joined  the  new  confederacy. 

Pedro  sent  troops  against  it,  while  Admiral  Cochrane  bombarded 
Peniambuco.  The  revolutionists  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves, 
as  has  happened  so  often  under  the  dictatorships,  and  the  enemies 
of  Paes  gave  aid  to  Pedro,  who  by  Cochrane's  aid  captured  Pemam- 
buco  on  September  17.  Pedro  now  hanged  and  shot  large  numbers 
of  the  insurrectionists,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reign  of  terror. 

1825.  —  Portugal  recognized  the  independence  of  Brazil,  the  latter 
agreeiDg  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  debt.  Pedro's  father  was 
given  the  honorary  titie  of  *' Emperor  of  Brazil." 

In  March  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Pedro  in  Uruguay,  and 
after  six  months'  desperate  fighting  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Sarandy.  Buenos  Ayres  thereupon  declared  that  Uruguay  had  re- 
aoited  with  Argentina.    Pedro  declared  war. 

1826.  —  On  May  8  Pedro  caUed  a  Congress.  At  this  time  IQng 
Mm  (A  Portugal  died,  and  Pedro,  the  oldest  son,  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  throne  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
tried  to  place  his  daughter,  Maria,  a  child  of  seven  years,  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  He  endeavored  to  placate  his  brother  Miguel  by  making 
him  regent,  but  the  result  was  a  civil  war  in  Portugal.  Fedro  had  a 
feiy  disastrous  campaign  against  Argentina. 

1827.  — On  February  20  the  Argentine  General  Carlos  Alvear 
decisively  defeated  Pedro's  army  at  Ituzaingo  in  a  great  battie,  with 
about  8000  men  on  each  side.  Congress  met  again  this  year,  in  a  more 
independent  spirit,  and  Pedro's  influence  was  decidedly  on  the  decline. 

1828.  —  Congress  met  in  May,  and  some  remarkable  men,  such 
as  Vasconcellos  and  Padre  Feijo,  sat  in  it  These  endeavored  to  make 
tiie  Congress  a  real  legislative  body. 

1829.  —  Pedro,  finding  Congress  intractable,  dissolved  it,  which 
caused  mtense  dissatisfaction. 

18S1.  —  In  March  grave  disturbances  broke  out  in  Rio,  the  troops 
siding  with  the  populace.  They  laid  si^e  to  the  Emperor's  palace, 
and  compdled  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.  He  took 
refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 

Pedro  was  a  dissolute,  treacherous,  vainglorious,  empty-headed 
degenerate.  The  annals  of  Latin  America  scarcely  contain  anjrthing 
to  surpass  his  general  "cussedness."  His  character  scarcely  had  a 
redeeming  trait  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  people  ever  existed  who  would 
submit  to  the  rule  of  such  a  man  for  an  hour.    Dawson  says :  ^ 

•*One  mistress  after  another  succeeded  to  his  favors,  and  he  acknowledged 
and  ennobled  his  illegitimate  diildren.  Most  of  his  concubmes  did  not  hold 
him  long,  but  the  last,  who  was  said  to  be  of  English  descent,  acquired  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  him.   He  publicly  install^  her  as  his  mistress;  created 

*  South  American  Republics,  vol  L  p.  484. 
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her  a  nuurchioness;  forced  the  Empress  to  accept  her  as  a  lady-in-wattiiig  and 
submit  to  ride  in  the  same  carriage  with  her.  The  court  attended  in  a  body 
the  baptism  of  her  child,  and  some  of  his  love  letters  to  her  are  indescribable. 
They  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  degenerate.  In  the  fall  of  1826  the 
poor  Empress  was  enceinte  with  her  seventh  child  in  nine  years,  and  while  in 
this  condition  Pedro  brutally  abused  her.  She  never  recovered  and  died  in 
the  most  fearful  agony.*' 

In  April  the  Congress  met  and  formed  a  regeacy  to  control  the 
government.  The  troops  of  Pemambuco  and  Para  revolted  and 
deposed  their  conunanders.  In  July  the  Regency  gave  supreme 
authority  to  Padre  Feijo,  an  able  man  and  a  priest,  who  organized 
the  national  guard,  and  suppressed  the  grave  disorders  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro. 

Civil  wars  now  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  (he  countiy.  Revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions,  riots  and  uprisings,  massacres,  outrages 
without  number,  occurred,  while  every  local  Jefe  issued  his  pronun- 
ciamento.  In  Pemambuco  the  soldiers  sacked  (he  city,  and  the 
populace  arose  in  f  uiy  and  killed  300  of  them.  In  Par&  £00  people 
were  killed  in  one  night  Anarchy  reigned  in  Moranhao,  Minas 
Geraes,  Ceara,  and  o(her  provinces. 

1835.  —  After  four  years  of  practical  anarchy  the  Congress 
amended  the  Constitution,  and  dected  Padre  Feijo  as  Regent  He 
endeavored  to  give  a  good  administration,  but  he  was  confronted  by  a 
great  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  in  Pari. 

1836.  —  Feijo  managed,  through  the  abilities  of  his  General 
Andrea,  to  subdue  the  revolution  in  P&rd.  But  the  uprising  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  became  more  formidable. 

1837.  —  In  September  Padre  Feijo  resigned  the  Regency,  owing 
to  the  utter  failure  of  the  government  in  Rio  Grande.  As  soon  as 
Feijo  was  out,  Aran  jo  Lima,  a  wealthy  senator,  became  Regent;  but 
the  real  power  behind  the  throne  vras  Bernardo  de  Vasconoellos, 
an  unprincipled,  treacherous  man,  who  had  long  been  intriguing  to 
procure  the  downfall  of  Feijo. 

1839.  —  A  formidable  revolution  broke  out  in  Maranhao,  while 
(he  armies  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  invaded  Santa  Catharina.  People 
generally  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Regency,  and  a  strong  movement 
arose  to  install  the  boy  Emperor,  who  would  not  be  of  age  until  1843. 

1840.  —  Congress  hdd  a  turbulent  session,  in  which  Vasconcellos 
came  into  power  and  prorogued  it.  This  caused  a  furore,  and  the 
deputies  asked  the  boy  Emperor  to  become  the  monarch.  Pedro 
accepted,  and  on  July  23  Congress  proclaimed  him  of  age  and  gave 
him  the  crown,  as  Pedro  II. 

1842.  —  A  revolution  in  Sorocabana,  in  (he  State  of  Sao  P^ulo, 
soon  spread  to  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  About  twenty  battles 
were  fought,  the  government  troops,  under  the  Baron  of  Caxias,  gain- 
ing substantially  every  victory.    At  Santa  Luzia  the  revolutionists 
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were  comidetely  overwhelmed.  Cazias  (hen  went  to  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  gamed  important  battles  over  the  rebels,  and  finally  completely 
subdued  them. 

1B45.  —  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  returned  to  its  all^iance  to  Brazil; 
M  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  State  given  a 
Eberal  and  very  in^pendent  government 

1848.  —  Riots  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  elections.  In  Pemambuco  a  revolution  started 
with  about  2000  men,  and  severe  fighting  continued  for  some  months ; 
but  it  was  finally  subdued. 

1850.  —  There  was  a  great  epidenuc  of  yellow  fever  along  all  the 
coasts  of  Brazil.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  200  persons  fell  sick  daily,  and 
the  mortality  was  appalling. 

1851.  —  Brazil  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Paraguay  and  General 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  against  Rosas,  the 
Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  was  ambitious  to  annex  Uruguay. 
On  December  17  the  allies,  numbering  4000  BrazUians,  18,000 
Aigentines  from  Entre  Rios,  and  some  Uruguayans,  all  under  General 
Urquiza,  crossed  the  Parand  and  started  for  Buenos  Ayres. 

1852.  —  On  February  8  the  allies  met  Dictator  Rosas  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  completely  defeated  him. 

1853.  —  The  conservative  ministry  of  Brazil  resigned,  owing  to 
differences  with  the  Emperor.  Brazil,  during  this  period,  was  exceed- 
ing prosperous. 

1856.  —  A  commercial  crisis  came,  and  for  several  years  Brazil 
suffered  from  grave  economic  disorders. 

1858.  —  The  Marquis  of  Parand,  who  viras  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
(fied,  and  the  conservatives  obtained  control  of  the  ministry.  Several 
ministries  now  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  Emperor  finally  had 
to  select  a  cabinet  outside  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

1864.  —  Prosperity  returned  to  the  country.  A  period  of  rail- 
road building  was  mdiered  in,  and  Brazil  might  fairly  be  said  to  be 
the  leading  South  American  State. 

Brazil  commenced  a  war  against  Uruguay,  giving  its  aid  to 
General  Flores,  a  revolutionary  chief,  who  was  then  in  rebellion 
■gainst  the  Dictator  of  Montevideo,  General  Aguirre.  Brazil  sent 
a  man-of-war  up  the  Uruguay  River,  which  besieged  towns,  and  in 
connection  with  General  Flores  captured  the  most  important  places 
in  Western  Uruguay. 

The  tyrant  Dictator  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  in  the  fall  of  thb 
fnr,  seized  without  notice  a  Brazilian  steamer  on  the  Paraguay 
Rivop,  iniprisoned  the  crew,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  assassinating 
the  Brazilian  minister  and  his  family.  He  then  attacked  Matto 
Grosso,  BrazQian  territory,  and  conquered  its  principal  settiements. 

18«5.  —  In  March  Dictator  Lopez  declared  war  on  Argentina. 
In  May  Brazfl,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  made  an  alliance  agdnst 
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Paraguay,  in  which  the  allies  pledged  themselves  to  fight  until  Lopes 
should  be  completely  destroy^.  Li  June  Brazil  won  a  naval  victoiy 
at  Riachuelo  over  the  Paraguayans.  Brazil  at  once  proceeded  to 
raise  a  large  army  and  create  a  reisdly  powerful  navy,  which  by  the  end 
of  the  war  numbered  85  ships,  13  of  which  were  ironclads.  In  Sep- 
tember the  army  of  Lopez  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  overthrown 
and  captured. 

1866.  —  The  allies  invaded  Paraguay,  where  a  succession  of 
desperate  battles  followed. 

1867.  —  General  Caxias  was  given  command  of  the  Brazilian 
army.  In  July  he  began  an  advance  and  drove  the  Paraguayans  be- 
fore him. 

1868.  —  In  July  Caxias  captured  the  fort  Humaita.  In  November 
Greneral  Caxias  practically  destroyed  the  army  of  Lopez. 

1869.  —  Greneral  Caxias  took  possession  of  Asuncidn,  and  Lopez 
retreated  to  the  remote  provinces. 

1870.  —  In  March  Lopez  was  overthrown,  and  kiUed  by  a  soldier, 
as  he  tried  to  escape. 

The  war  had  cost  Brazil  50,000  lives  and  $800,000,000;  but  it 
had  demonstrated  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Brazilian  soldier, 
secured  free  navigation  on  the  Paraguay,  and  rendered  future  attacks 
on  Matto  Grosso  improbable. 

1871.  —  The  Emperor  after  great  effort  secured  the  passing  of 
a  law,  on  September  28,  caUed  **A  Libertacao  do  Ventre"  —  "the  free- 
dom of  the  belly, "  —  which  declared  that  all  children  bom  thereafter 
should  be  free  upon  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  even  though 
the  mother  were  a  slave.  At  that  time  there  were  over  a  million  and 
a  half  slaves  in  Brazil.  By  1887  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
three  quarters  of  a  miUion. 

1873.  —  The  great  world-wide  panic  seriously  affected  Brazil. 

1877.  —  The  Emperor  visited  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
There  were  many  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  Emperor  in  obedience  to  a  widespread  demand  put 
through  a  law  of  election,  making  some  minor  reforms. 

1880.  —  The  liberal  ministiy  fell.  Great  riots  occurred  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  over  a  street-car  tax.  Jos6  Antonio  Saraiva  was  made  chief 
of  the  cabinet. 

1881.  —  An  election  was  held  under  a  new  law,  forced  through 
by  Saraiva,  in  which  the  liberals  secured  68  members,  and  the  con- 
servatives 54,  of  the  Congress,  the  total  vote  being  96,000. 

The  Emperor  at  this  time  adopted  extensive  plans  for  railroad 
building,  the  government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

1883.  —  The  abolition  of  slavery  had  become  a  burning  issue. 
The  Dantas  ministry  undertook  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  slaves,  and  freeing  them  as  soon  as  they  reached 
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sixty  years  of  age.  It  caused  great  excitement,  48  liberals  and  4 
coQservatiyes  voting  for  it,  and  17  liberals  and  42  conservatives 
against  it   The  Emperor  dissolved  Congress  amid  great  excitement 

1884.  —  The  elections  aroused  much  bitterness,  returning  65 
Hberab  and  55  ccmservatives  to  Congress.  Prudente  Moraes  and 
Campos  Salles  entered  Congress  from  Sao  Paulo  as  avowed  anti- 
monarchists,  or  republicans. 

1885.  —  The  Dantas  ministry,  unable  to  force  abolition  through, 
resigned.  Saraiva  succeeded  to  power,  and  arranged  a  compromise, 
tor  gradual  emancipation,  and  pajrment  by  the  government  for  the 
value  of  the  slaves  freed.    The  law  was  passed  on  September  28. 

1886.  —  The  conservatives  obtained  a  lai^  majority  in  Congress, 
and  Baron  Cotegipe  became  Prime  Minister.  The  anti-slavery 
agitation  grew  more  intense. 

1887.  —  Dom  Pedro  11  went  to  Europe,  and  left  Princess  Isabel 
as  Regent  A  disturbance  took  place  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
where  there  were  many  Italian  immigrants,  who  encouraged  slaves  to 
desert  from  their  masters.  Troops  were  sent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  suppress  the  disturbance  and  return  the  fugitive  slaves;  but  they 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  obey  orders. 

1888.  —  The  Princess  R^ent,  an  uncompromising  abolitionist, 
directed  her  ministers,  on  May  7,  in  spite  of  their  protest,  at  once  to 
present  a  project  of  law  decreeing  the  abolishment  of  slavery  un- 
conditionally. Thb  was  passed,  and  decreed  by  royal  authority 
on  the  15th.  She  was  warned  that  this  would  probably  mean  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy,  but  she  answered  that  her  throne  might 
be  lost,  but  the  slaves  should  be  free.  Universal  rejoicing  among  the 
masses  took  place,  but  the  great  slave-owners  were  bitter  and  plotted 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Curious  that  republicans  should  be 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  because  it  had  abolished  slavery ! 

1889.  — The  Emperor's  health  was  feeble;  the  Princess  Isabel 
was  m  power  and  unpopular,  her  husband,  Comte  d'Eu,  being  bit- 
terly di^iked ;  the  army  was  arrogant,  and  provoked  many  conflicts 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  menaced  the  government;  the  anti- 
ilavery  agitation  had  caused  much  bitter  feeling ;  Benjamin  Constant, 
professor  in  the  Military  School  at  Rio,  had  thoroughly  impregnated 
the  younger  officers  with  theories  of  republicanism;  and  all  signs 
pointed  to  conditions  ripe  for  a  revolt  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca 
bad  opposed  the  Minister  of  War,  and  had  been  transferred  to  Matto 
Grosso.  Upon  his  return  in  November  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Professor  Constant,  Admiral  Wandenkolk,  Iloriano  Peixoto, 
and  others,  to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  blow  was  struck  on  November  15.  They  had  control 
of  the  army,  and  experienced  littie  difficulty  in  making  the  cabinet 
prisoners,  surrounding  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  city.    The  Emperor,  old  and  feeble,  was  at  Petropolis.    The 
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next  day  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  oiganized  a  proyisional  govern- 
ment On  the  night  of  the  16th  the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
placed  on  board  a  ship  and  sent  to  Lbbon.  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca,  a  tyrant  of  the  worst  type,  became  Military  Dictator  of 
Brazil,  without  serious  opposition  of  any  kind. 

On  December  18  a  drunken  row  among  soldiers  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  establishing  of  military  law  by  the  provisional 
government,  and  severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  speech.  Extraordinary  powers  were  given  by  execu- 
tive decree  to  military  tribunals,  and  nearly  every  guarantee  which 
Dom  Pedro  U  had  vouchsafed  the  Brazilians  was  swept  away  by  the 
dictatorship. 

1890.  —  On  January  7  the  Dictator  published  a  decree  separating 
Church  and  State.  On  November  15  Fonseca  summoned  a  Congress 
from  the  States  which  he  had  created,  by  decrees,  out  of  the  former 
provinces. 

1891.  —  On  February  24  a  new  Constitution  was  promulgated, 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  elected  President,  and  Iloriano  Peixoto, 
Vice-President  A  most  odious  military  dictatorship  inaugurated  a 
reign  of  lawless  outrages  by  brutal  soldiery,  —  a  disregard  for  every 
individual  and  constitutional  right  The  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money,  and  an  era  of  public  debauchery  set  in.  In  theory  the 
Constitution  was  much  like  our  own.  In  practice,  however,  it  was 
like  that  of  the  other  Latin-American  dictatorships. 

On  March  9  a  manifesto  was  issued  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
calling  attention  to  the  grave  irregularities  of  the  President  On 
March  18  a  similar  document  was  signed  by  most  of  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Republic,  including  thirty  senators.  The  accusations 
stated  that  President  Fonseca  had  abused  his  authority  in  many  ways, 
and  had  maintained  a  system  of  coercion  over  the  magistrates  and  of 
violence  and  corruption. 

The  Dictator  at  once  proceeded  to  make  numerous  arrests,  chaig- 
iog  a  plot  to  restore  th^  monarchy,  where  none  in  fact  existed. 

Congress  met  in  June,  and  conspiracies  against  the  Dictator  were 
formed*  the  real  centre  of  them  being  the  Vice-President,  Iloriano 
Peixoto,  an  ambitious  and  resourceful  man.  On  November  3  the 
Dictator  issued  a  decree  dissolving  Congress,  and  stating  that  new 
representatives  would  be  chosen  at  a  date  hereafter  to  be  fixed  by  him. 
A  new  Conatitutioii  would  then  be  adopted,  containing  provisions 
which  would  be  hereafter  explained. 

On  the  ^me  date  the  Dictator  proclaimed  martial  law  and  sus- 
pended Uie  Constitution,  stating  that  he  would  appoint  a  commission 
to  try  Sinn  manly  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  that  citizens  who 
tnighl  !jc  deported  for  the  sake  of  the  public  safety  should  be  sent  away 
without  trial  or  delay. 

On  November  9  the  garrisons  at  Rio  Grande,  Bage,  Pelotas, 
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and  other  pomts  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  reToIted.  On 
the  10th  the  regiment  at  Santa  Anna  de  livramento  and  the  troops 
at  Jagoarao,  Cacapava,  Al^rete,  and  Uruguayana  rebelled,  and  undbr 
Goimla  Osorio,  Tavares,  and  Astrogildo,  took  all  the  important 
places  m  the  State.  A  provisional  government  was  f  ormed,  and  50»000 
troops  and  5  vessels  were  made  ready  to  resist  Fonseca. 

In  Sao  Paulo  the  Governor,  an  adherent  of  Fonseca,  v^th  the  troops 
oompdied  the  l^slature  to  approve  Fonseca's  acts.  The  State  of 
Pkri  made  ready  for  resistance  to  the  Dictator.  On  November  21 
Admirals  Wandaikolk  and  Guimaraes  were  arrested  by  the  govern- 
ment On  November  28  the  navy  mider  Admiral  de  Mello  revolted, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro,  causing  a  panic. 

On  November  28  Dictator  Manod  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  resigned 
the  executive  power  into  the  hands  of  Vice-President  Iloriano  Peixoto. 
Serious  rioting  followed.  The  offices  of  the  newspapers,  Diario  ds 
Commereio  and  NovidaUes^  were  wrecked  by  the  mob. 

News  of  the  death  of  Dom  Pedro  U  was  received  on  December  5, 
and  caused  universal  sorrow. 

1892.  —  On  Januaiy  21  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
President  Peixoto  and  adjourned.  The  new  ruler  proved  to  be  a  Dic- 
tator rather  than  a  President  He  ruled,  by  military  force,  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  In  Januaiy  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cms, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  required  two  battalions 
of  infantry  to  subdue  it  In  February  the  President-Dictator  deposed 
the  governors  of  Ceara,  Amazonas,  and  Matto  Grosso.  He  perse- 
cuted his  supposed  endues,  and  corrupt  practices  prevailed,  causing 
widespead  dussatisfaction.  In  several  States  revolutionary  outbreaks 
woe  threatened. 

1808.  —  Vice-President  Peixoto  became  more  tyraimical  in  his 
methods  of  government  Article  42  of  the  Constitution  provided  that 
b  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  within  two  years 
after  assuming  oflke  a  new  election  should  be  held;  but  Peixoto 
dedared  that  this  did  not  apply  to  him,  as  it  was  designed  to  apply 
only  to  presidential  terms  succeeding  tiie  first;  that  he  held  c^ce 
coder  spsdal  circumstances,  and  that  the  general  provisi<m  did  not 
appty.  This  caused  a  bitter  dispute  and  1^  to  an  insurrection.  In 
April  Admiral  Custodio  de  Mello,  Minister  of  BCarine,  resigned.  Dr. 
Seneddlo  Onrea,  Minister  of  Finance,  did  likewise.  Revolution 
broke  out  b  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  led  by  General  Gumerdndo 
SmifK  In  July  Admiral  Wandenkolk  seised  the  Brazilian  steamer 
^ter;  and  almost  immediatdy  the  entire  navy  revdted  under 
Adnural  de  Mdia  Later  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama  yAned  the 
jjmlt,  and  several  of  the  forts  about  Rio  Jandro  became  disaffected 
The  revolution  oootinaed  into  the  following  year. 
^  I«H.  — In  February  Vice-Plresident  Peixoto  announced  that  a 
praideQtial  election ''would  be  held  on  March  1st   The  revolution 
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was  still  in  progress.  At  this  election  Dr.  Prudente  de  Monies  Barros 
was  declared  l^esident.  There  was  no  opposition.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  personal  nominee  of  Peixoto,  yet  he  was  generaUy  satisfactory  to 
the  revolutionists.  He  took  oflSce  on  November  15»  and  at  once  pro* 
ceeded  to  inaugurate  a  policy  radically  opposed  to  that  of  his  cruel 
and  dictatorial  predecessor. 

1895.  —  On  January  S  President  Moraes  granted  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution. 

On  March  15  the  officers  and  cadets  of  the  Military  School,  about 
800  men  in  all,  rebelled  against  the  government  They  were  promptly 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  President. 

In  April  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  against  Gov- 
ernor Castilhos.  The  uprising  was  led  by  General  Aparicio  Saraiva, 
and  was  joined  later  by  Admiral  da  Gama,  who  had  been  in  exile  in 
Argentina.  The  uprising  was  put  down  only  after  horrible  atrocities 
had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 

In  July  England  sent  a  war-ship  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Trinidade,  a  deserted  island  about  050  miles  from  the  BrazQian 
coast,  but  claimed  by  the  latter  country.  This  caused  great  excite- 
ment for  a  time  in  Brazil,  but  England  withdrew  her  claims  later. 

On  August  23  an  agreement  was  reached  between  President 
Moraes  and  the  revolutionists  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  national  administration  was  restored. 

1890.  —  Italy  demanded  payment  for  injury  to  its  subjects  sus- 
tained during  the  revolution  of  1898-1804.  This  caused  considerable 
excitement,  but  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration. 

In  November  President  Moraes  obtained  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  retire  to  the  country  on  account  of  his  health,  leaving  Dr.  Victorino 
Pereira,  the  Vice-President,  as  Acting  Executive. 

1897.  —  Prendent  Moraes  returned  in  March  quite  unexpectedly 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  had  received  information  of  a  cont^plated 
coup  d^etaiy  planned  by  the  Vice-President,  who  was  arrested,  and 
with  his  co-conspirators  lodged  in  jail. 

This  year  was  signalized  by  a  series  of  bloody  campaigns  against 
the  Jaguncos,  a  body  of  civilized  Indians,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Canudos,  some  800  miles  from  Bahia.  These  Jaguncos  were  under 
the  leadership  of  Antonio  Conselheiro,  a  fanatic  and  a  man  of  strong 
religious  tendencies.  The  Governor  of  Bahia  sent  a  magistrate  to 
Canudos,  who  became  involved  in  an  affair  with  a  woman,  and  then 
obtained  an  appointment  to  another  district.  Some  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Canudos  were  sent  to  cut  wood  near  the  district  of  the 
recreant  official,  and  he,  thinking  they  were  coming  to  attack  him, 
ordered  his  troops  to  kill  them.  The  Jaguncos  then  arose  to  avenge 
the  slaughter  of  their  companions.  The  Grovemor  of  Bahia  was 
requested  by  the  recreant  official  to  defend  him,  which  he  did,  without 
investigation,  or  making  any  effort  to  treat  with  the  Jaguncos.    Out 
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of  this  grew  a  disturbance  which  required  finaUy  15,000  soldiers  to 
qvdL  It  cost  the  lives  of  about  6000  men,  while  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted were  horrible  beyond  description. 

Great  riots  broke  out  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  over  this  affair,  it  being 
alleged  that  the  monarchists  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  The  offices  <rf 
the  newspapers,  ApodolOf  Liberdadey  Oazeta  da  TardCy  in  Rio  de 
Jandro,  and  0  Commercio  in  Sao  Paulo,  were  wrecked;  and  Colonel 
Geotil  de  Castro,  editor  of  the  Jomal  do  Brazil^  was  assassinated  on 
account  of  his  allied  monarchial  tendencies.  Attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  other  prominent  men. 

On  November  5  a  Brazilian  soldier,  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  named 
Marcelino  Bispo  de  Mello,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  President, 
Pradente  J.  de  Moraes  Barros. 

United  States  Minister  E.  H.  Conger,  reported,  under  date  of 
November  10, 1897,  Petropolis,  Brazil,  as  follows: 

"About  one  o'dock  of  the  afternoon  of  November  5  the  President  was  re- 
tmning  from  on  board  the  steamer  Espirito  Santo,  where  he  had  been  ao- 
eompanied  by  his  cabinet  and  military  and  civil  staff  to  welcome  a  contingent 
cf  officers  and  troops  just  returning  victorious  from  the  *Canudos  war,*  and 
had  just  landed  at  the  war  arsenal,  where  there  had  gathered  an  immense 
crowd,  composed  of  friends  and  families  of  the  returning  soldiers,  and  the 
public  generaUj.  As  the  crowd  parted  to  make  room  for  the  presidential  party, 
i  young  addier  sprang  quickly  in  front  of  the  President  and  snapped  a  pistol 
tl  him.  Tlie  pistol  failing  to  discharge,  he  instantly  drew  a  large  knife  or 
pooiird,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  President,  when  Martial  Bitten- 
couit,  the  Minister  of  War,  piuhed  the  President  aside,  grappled  with  the 
nldier,  and  himself  received  five  wounds,  from  which  he  died  in  ten  minutes." 

Colonel  Luiz  Moraes,  nephew  of  the  President,  was  also  seriously 
burl  Investigation  showed  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  result  of  a  plot,  in  which  many  prominent  men  virere 
coDceroed;  among  them  being  Major  Diodetiano  Martyr,  who  ar- 
noged  the  details.   Severe  measures  were  begun  against  the  criminak. 

1898.  —  On  March  1  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  the  official  candidate, 
was  declared  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Salles'  election 
was  openly  fixed  by  President  Moraes,  there  being  but  slight  pretence 
d  sodi  foolishness  as  "voting."  However,  the  new  President  was  a 
nan  of  affairs,  and  inclined  to  continue  the  wise  policy  of  Dr.  Moraes 
rather  than  the  reactionary  military  tyranny  of  Peixoto  and  da  Fonseca. 

Before  assuming  office  the  Pl:esident-elect  visited  Europe  to  arrange 
with  the  creditors  of  Brazil  to  tide  the  country  over  the  period  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  depression  which  then  afflicted  it  He  was  well 
received  by  the  Rothschilds  and  succeeded  m  making  favorable 
inangements. 

On  November  15  Dr.  Moraes  turned  the  presidency  over  to  Dr. 
SaDcs,  and  retired  from  public  life.  Hb  had  been  an  honorable  and 
neoessful  administration. 
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1899.  —  The  boundary  dispute  between  BrazO  and  French  Guay- 
ana  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  Switzerland. 

In  August  President  Roca,  of  Aigentina»  visited  Brazil,  and  was 
recdved  mih  great  honor.  The  Bubonic  plague  appeared  in  Santos^ 
and  later  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1900.  —  Grave  financial  di£Sculties  existed  in  Brazil,  and  the 
Great  Bank  of  the  Republic  failed,  causing  ruin  to  vast  numbers  of 
commercial  enterprises  and  smaller  banks.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  paper  money;  taxes  were  enormous  and  often  ill^ally  levied; 
immigration  had  practically  ceased,  and  industrial  development 
seemed  at  a  standstilL 

1901.  —  A  dispute  with  Bolivia  arose  over  the  Acre  territory,  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  war,  but  was  adjusted  by  treaty  in 
190S. 

1902.  —  Dr.  Rodriguez  Alves  was  installed  ad  President  on  No- 
vember 15.    He  was  selected  by  his  predecessor. 

1906.  —  Dr.  Alfonso  Penna  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Nilo 
Pecanha  Vice-President,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  commencing  No- 
vember 15,  1906.  Extensive  revolutions  occurred  in  many  parts  of 
BraziL 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SOME  OP  THE  RXJLERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS  OP 
ARGENTINA 

ON  June  25, 1806,  the  English  Admiral  Popham,  with  1500  men, 
under  General  Beresfoid,  landed  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took 
possession  of  the  city. 

On  August  12  the  English  were  forced  to  surrender  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  It  was  unquestionably  England's  intention  at  that  time 
to  take  possession  of  that  part  of  South  America.  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  merely  served  to  arouse  the  Argentines  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  power  and  to  imbue  them  with  a  desire  to  gain  independence. 

The  Aigentines  now  deposed  the  Spanish  viceroy  and  installed  the 
rojal  Audencia  in  his  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  1806  EngUsh  reinforcements  arrived,  consist- 
ing of  4000  men,  who  took  Montevideo  by  assault 

1807.  —  Supreme  military  command  was  given  in  Argentina  to 
limers,  a  French  oflScer. 

In  June  the  English  General  Whitelocke  approached  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  drove  the  Argentines  before  him. 

On  July  5  the  English  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  fight  which 
lasted  two  days,  from  one  street  or  alley  to  another.  General  White- 
kicke  lost  over  1000  men.  He  made  a  treaty  v^th  Liniers  by  which  he 
withdrew  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  evacuated  Montevideo. 

This  defeat  of  the  English  had  been  accomplbhed  mainly  by  the 
Credes  and  peons.  As  they  realized  their  militaiy  power,  they  began 
to  chafe  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 

1809.  —  On  July  80  a  new  Spanish  Viceroy,  Cisneros,  was  sent 
to  Buenos  Ajies  to  take  the  place  of  Liniers.  He  proclaimed  free 
commerce,  which  met  with  hearty  approval,  but  he  inaugurated  a  rule 
of  great  severity.  A  revolution  was  progressing  in  the  northern  part 
of  tiie  province,  and  the  new  Viceroy  sent  1000  soldiers  to  Charcas 
to  8up{Hess  it  They  conmiitted  many  barbarities,  executing  people 
whol^de  and  bstituting  a  reign  of  terror. 

1810.  —The  Viceroy  issued  a  proclamation  on  May  18,  in  which 
he  infonned  the  people  of  the  desperate  straits  in  which  the  Spanish 
government  found  itself  because  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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On  ^MJAy  fti  a  committee  waited  on  the  Viceroy  to  demand  his 
resignation.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  the  leaders  being  a 
military  commander*  Saavedra;  Manuel  Belgrano»  an  able  oiganizer; 
two  young  lawyers  named  Paso  and  Castelli,  and  Vieytes,  a  citizen  at 
whose  house  the  meetings  were  held. 

On  May  25  a  great  armed  meeting  was  held  in  the  plaza.  Viceroy 
Cbneros  yielded,  and  a  junta  was  formed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  at  once  leorganized  by  the  Spanish  Cabildo.  Eveiy 
one  knew  the  army  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  movement,  so  that 
opposition  was  useless. 

An  era  of  horrible  butchery  was  now  ushered  in.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  Junta  sent  armies  into  the  neighboring  districts  and  cities  to 
coerce  obedience  to  its  decrees. 

At  Cordoba  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  met  the  ex-Viceroy  Liniers, 
who  had  a  few  troops  determined  to  make  a  resistance.  He  was  over^ 
come,  and  with  most  of  his  men  taken  prisoners.  All  of  the  captured 
officers  and  men  were  assassinated,  —  such  has  been  the  gentleness 
and  benign  character  of  Liberty  as  practised  in  South  America. 

One  branch  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  penetrated  to  Bolivia, 
laying  waste  the  country.  On  November  7  the  patriots  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Suipacha. 

Manuel  Belgrano,  with  another  Buenos  Ayres  detachment,  pene- 
trated Paraguay.  Arriving  near  Asunci6n,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  Governor  and  compelled  to  surrender. 

1811.  —  General  Artigas,  with  a  band  of  cow-boys  from  Entre 
Rios,  acting  with  the  Buenos  Ayres  authorities,  overran  Uruguay, 
doing  great  damage,  and  finally  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  batfle 
of  Piedras. 

On  June  20  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army  was  attacked  near  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  a  place  caUed  Huaqui,  by  the  royalists 
and  Indians,  under  command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  They  were 
practicaUy  annihilated,  the  few  survivors  escaping  to  the  plains  of 
Argentina,  where  the  news  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread. 

The  Buenos  Ayreans  now  evacuated  Uruguay. 

1812.  —  The  Buenos  Ayres  Junta  met  with  disaster  eveiywhere. 
Each  succeeding  defeat  made  it  more  bloodthirsty  at  home.  Laige 
numbers  of  Spaniards  were  imprisoned  and  shot  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion.  At  one  time  38  of  the  wealthiest  Spanish  merchants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  murdered  by  orders  of  the  junta. 

Serious  internal  dissensions  occurred  in  ibe  junta,  —  schemes, 
intrigues,  quarrels,  treachery.  At  this  point  General  Manuel  Belgrano 
seized  the  reins  of  government.  With  an  army  composed  of  the 
fierce,  cruel  guachos,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  from  point  to  point, 
finally  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tucuman,  and  then  overthrew  the 
discredited  Buenos  Ayres  triumvirate. 

1813.  —  Belgrano  now  invaded  the  Bolivian  plateau. 
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On  October  1  he  was  severely  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Peruioan 
Viceroy  at  Vilapugio. 

In  November  Belgrano's  army  was  practically  destroyed  at 
Ayohuma,  and  with  the  broken  renmants  he  retreated  to  the  plains 
of  Argentina.  There  he  turned  over  his  command  to  San  Martin, 
who  had  arrived  from  Europe  the  previous  year. 

This  great  general  and  patriot  —  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the 
annab  of  South  America  and  the  only  Latin  American  whose  fame  is 
secure  alongside  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Dom  Pedro  11  —  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  a  magnificent  army.  He  procured  the  appointment 
as  Governor  of  Cuyo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  mountains,  and  spent 
three  years  m  organizing  a  fighting  machine  which,  when  completed, 
was  the  most  formidable  in  South  America. 

In  the  latter  part  of  181S  Artigas,  the  leader  of  the  fierce  guachos 
in  Entre  Rios  and  Uruguay,  attacked  the  missions  on  the  upper 
Uruguay,  but  the  Brazilian  troops  defeated  him.  A  general  war 
DOW  broke  out  in  this  section  with  the  Brazilians,  resulting  in  the 
capture  by  them  ol  Montevideo  in  1816. 

1814-1815.  —  Revolts,  revolutions,  and  counter-revolutions  existed 
m  aU  parts  of  Argentina.  Alvear  became  **  boss  "  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
oligarchy.   He  placed  Posadas  at  the  head  of  the  government 

On  June  14  William  Brown,  a  celebrated  Irish  captain,  gathered 
together  a  force  of  ships  and  men  and  defeated  the  Spanbh  fleet, 
detrojing  the  sea  power  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic.  Montevideo  at 
once  fell. 

Local  conspiracies  and  bloody  conflicts  were  the  order  of  the  day 
everywhere.  Posadas  was  thrown  out;  Alvear  took  his  place,  only 
to  meet  a  similar  fate;  and  one  Dictator  followed  another  with 
confusing  rapidity. 

General  Rondeau  started  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  strong  force 
determined  again  to  invade  Bolivia.  He  met  with  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  was  finally  completely  crushed  at  Sipe-Sipe. 

1816.  —  Chie  of  mose  peculiar  institutions  known  as  a  "  Congress  ** 
met  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  July  9  made  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Guerrilla  warfare,  rapine,  and  anarchy  continued  throughout 
Ac  country,  each  province  of  which  was  at  ttie  mercy  of  some  local 
diief. 

1817.  —  In  January  General  San  Martin  broke  camp  at  Mendoza, 
and  got  ready  to  move.  He  had  about  4000  men,  whom  he  had 
drilled  and  equipped  with  marvellous  skill  and  foresight  They 
were,  many  of  them,  men  of  desperate  daring,  who  knew  that  their 
only  hope  of  retummg  to  Argentina  lay  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Ac  power  of  Spain. 

San  Martin  divided  his  army  into  two  divisions,  the  smaller 
going  via  the  Uspallata  Pass,  the  principal  route  between  Chili  and 
Argentina,  and  the  larger,  conunanded  by  the  General  himself. 
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going  TIE  the  Patos  route,  —  a  more  diflScuIt  road.  Both  diviaoos 
were  timed  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  in  the  great  plain  of  Aconcagua, 
which  is  north  of  Santiago,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  sinj^ 
spur  of  the  mountains. 

The  division  via  Uspallata  encountered  a  Spanish  guard,  and 
defeated  it  in  a  gallant  charge.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Marco,  was 
now  bewildered  and  irresolute.  A  force  sent  to  attack  San  Martin's 
main  division  was  defeated  and  driven  back. 

Governor  Marco  had  5000  men,  many  of  them  veterans,  under 
able  generals,  but  San  Martin  oulgeneralled  him. 

On  February  12  O'Higgins,  the  Chilian  General,  with  1800  men, 
who  was  co-operating  v^th  San  Martin,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  temporarily  repulsed.  San  Martin  at  once  sent  a 
force  to  attack  the  Spanish  centre  with  bayonets  and  sabres. 
O'Higgins  renewed  his  attack  on  the  flank,  and  although  the  royalists 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  losing  half 
their  men.  This  battle,  known  in  history  as  Chacabuco,  relativdy 
unimportant  as  regards  the  numbers  en^iged,  aroused  a  frenzy  oif 
enthusiasm  among  the  revolutionists  throughout  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Argentina.  The  royalists  became  discouraged,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  patriot  armies  now  had  a  general  of  talents  and  resources. 

1818.  —  The  junta  at  Buenos  Ayres  ordered  San  Martin  and 
Bdgrano  to  return  v^th  their  armies  to  Argentina,  to  subdue  the 
various  counter-revolutions.  Puyredon  was  now  ruler  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  his  authority  was  defied  by  local  Caudillos  in  every  district 
Devastating  wars  were  prosecuted  in  Santa  F£,  Corrientes,  Uruguay, 
Entre  Rios,  Cordoba,  and  practically  all  the  outlying  provinces. 
San  Martin  positively  refused  to  obey  the  command  to  return. 
He  proposed  to  destroy  the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America, 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  mix  up  in  these  shameless,  unending  local 
squabbles. 

Bdgrano  obeyed  and  returned ;  but  at  Cordoba  his  army  revolted* 
dispersed,  and  sections  joined  the  troops  of  the  contending  local 
chiefs. 

Argentina  now  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  provinces,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  the  defeat  of  its  armies  at  Cepeda,  was  ignored 
by  neariy  aU  of  them. 

1819-1824.  —  Continual  armed  strife  occurred  among  the 
Caudillos  of  all  the  local  provinces.  Puyredon  was  ousted  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rivadavia  came  to  the  front 

1825.  —  The  provinces  were  represented  in  a  Congress  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Rivadavia  was  selected  for  Executive,  but  most  of  the  local 
Jefes  refused  to  recognize  him. 

War  broke  out  with  Brazil.  Uruguay  had  started  a  revolution 
against  Brazil,  which  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  its  territory,  and  won  a 
victory  at  Sarandi.   The  Congress  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  no  trouble 
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to  speak  of  at  borne,  except  a  war  with  Spain  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
locti  counter-revolutions  on  its  hands,  promptly  declared  that  Uruguay 
was  reunited  to  Aigentina.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  replied  by  declar- 
ing war  and  blockading  Buenos  Ayres.  The  pugnacious  Irish 
Admiial,  William  Brown,  agiun  rendered  Buenos  Ayres  great  service, 
by  orgamzing  a  privateering  crew  of  Yankee  and  English  captains, 
harasinng  the  Bn^ian  squadron  and  destroying  their  commerce. 

1826.  —  The  war  between  AigentJna  and  Brazil  continued  with 
great  fmy,  as  also  did  the  revolutions.  An  Argentine  army  of  8000 
men  now  made  ready  to  invade  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

1827.  —  On  February  20  Alvear,  who  had  been  in  exile,  returned. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  seriously 
defeated  the  Brazilians  at  Ituzaingo.  The  Argentine  army  returned 
to  Uragoay,  not  having  the  strength  to  follow  up  their  advantage. 

Ridavavia's  minister  now  concluded  a  trea^  of  peace  with  Brazil, 
recognizing  Uruguay  as  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  —  a  treaty  so 
unpopular  that  it  led  to  Ridavavia's  downfall,  although  he  repudiated 
the  act  of  his  envoy. 

Dorrego  became  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  each  outlying 
piovmce  had  its  own  military  "  boss,'*  among  them  Lopez  in  Santa  F^, 
Bttstos  m  Cordoba,  Ibarra  in  Santiago,  Quiroga  in  Cuyo,  and  other 
Jefes  and  Caudillos  without  number. 

1828.  —  A  {weliminaiy  treaty  was  signed  eariy  in  1828  between 
Bradl  and  Argentina  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Uruguay  should  be 
elected  into  an  mdependent  State. 

The  first  division  of  Aigentine  soldiers  returning  to  Buenos  Ayres 
revolted  agunst  Dorrego,  who  fled  into  the  interior.  General  Lavalle 
dedared  himself  Governor.  He  sent  troops  after  Dorr^o,  captured 
him,  and  shot  him  without  trial.  An  inconceivably  bloody  civil  war 
now  raged  m  all  the  provinces. 

Out  of  these  desperate  encounters  among  such  bandit  chieftwis 
as  LavaDe,  Paz,  Bustos,  Lopez,  Quiroga,  and  others,  a  dangerous  and 
imfdacaUe  tyrant  came  to  the  front,  —  Juan  Manuel  Ro^,  Chief 
of  the  guachoB  of  the  great  plains.  He  assumed  absolute  power  in 
1829. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  history  of  Argentina  is  the  record 
of  the  d(Mng8  of  this  bloody  tyrant,  Quiroga,  and  other  chiefs  of  inferior 
calibre.  The  reader  interested  in  their  acts  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
entitled  "Tjrpical  Latin-American  Dictators  —  the  Worst" 

185£.  —  On  the  Sd  of  February  Rosas  was  overpowered  and  crush- 
ingly  defeated  at  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  by  tike  combined  forces 
of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  under  General  Urquiza.  Rosas  took  refuge 
at  the  British  legation,  and  then  went  aboard  a  man-of-war  whidi 
carried  him  mto  exile. 

General  Urquiza  assumed  provbional  control  of  the  government 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  called  a  Congress  of  leaders  of  the  several  prov- 
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inces  to  meet  in  Santa  Fi,  there  being  eztraordinaiy  jealousy  among 
the  interior  cities  against  Buenos  Ayres,  which  wi^ed  to  dominate. 
Urquiza  desired  to  leave  these  provinces  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  sdf- 
government  He  therefore  relinquished  his  great  military  power,  and 
retired  to  his  ranch.  Lnmediately  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  an  army  against  the  Santa  Fe  Congress,  and  Urquiza  was 
compelled  again  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  it  He  now  made  common 
cause  with  a  counter-revolution,  and  laid  si^e  to  Buenos  Ayres;  but 
the  commanders  of  his  blockading  vessels  proved  treacherous  and 
betrayed  him.  They  had  been  paid  large  bribes  by  the  Buenos  Ayres 
clique.  Urquiza  withdrew,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became  independent 
from  the  other  provinces. 

1853.  —  On  May  1  the  constituent  Congress  at  Santa  F^  adopted 
a  Constitution,  —  one  of  those  rare  documents  so  seldom  encountered 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  just  like  our  own,  except  considerably  better. 
Paran&,  in  the  province  of  Elntre  Rios,  was  selected  as  the  temporary 
capital. 

Greneral  Urquiza  was  selected  as  the  first  President,  and  held  the 
position  for  six  years.  He  may  be  justly  accounted  as  one  of  Aigen- 
tina's  ablest  rulers  and  most  distinguished  citizens.  Buenos  Ajrea 
still  held  aloof  from  the  confederation,  but  Urquiza  was  recognized 
by  foreign  nations. 

1859.  —  Buenos  Ayres  decided  to  attack  the  confederaticHi,  and 
sent  a  strong  army  to  the  borders  of  Santa  F£,  where  it  was  met  and 
defeated  by  General  Urquiza.  He  advanced  to  the  city,  and  required 
it  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  1853  and  agree  to  enter  the  confedera- 
tion.   These  demands  he  subsec]uently  modified. 

1860.  —  On  October  21  General  Bartolom^  Mitr£,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  swore  to  support  the  Constitution,  saying  that 
it  was  the  permanent  organic  law. 

General  Urquiza's  term  expired,  and  Dr.  Derqui  succeeded  him. 
Grave  disorders  occurred.  The  federal  government  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  the  province  of  San  Juan,  because  of  the  assassination 
of  the  Governor,  and  finally  General  Bartolom^  Mitri  with  a  force 
of  Buenos  Ayres  troops  revolted  against  Derqui. 

On  September  17  General  Mitr^  gained  the  deciave  victory  of 
Pavon,  and  deposed  Derqui. 

1861.  —  General  Mitri  became  ruler  of  Argentina,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 

1862-1864.  —  Many  local  revolts  took  place,  and  Lopez  of  Para- 
guay became  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Aif;entina. 

1864.  —  The  tyrant  Lopez  demanded  transit  for  his  armies  across 
Argentine  territory  in  order  to  attack  the  Brazilian  forces,  whidi  had 
intervened  in  Uruguay.   This  being  denied,  Lopez  invaded  Argentina* 

1865-1870.  —  The  great  and  bloody  war  was  fought  between  the 
allies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  against  the  Paraguayan  Die- 
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Ittor.  General  Mitr^  was  Commander4n-Chief  of  the  allied  forces 
until  1868»  when  he  turned  the  command  over  to  the  Brazilian  General 
Baion  of  Caxias.  Argentina's  losses  were  enormous ;  so  were  Brazil's, 
and  Paraguay  was  almost  destroyed. 

1867.  —  Cholera  broke  out  in  Argentina.  The  Argentines  were 
8e?erdy  repulsed  at  Curupayty. 

1868.  —  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  elected  Pl:esident  of  Argentina,  and 
lock  his  seat  on  October  12.  This  man,  known  as  tibe  "School- 
master President,"  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  executives  that 
South  America  has  ever  produced.  He  inaugurated  an  excellent 
system  of  public  education.  Under  his  rule  Argentina  prospered 
gready. 

1870.  —  The  war  with  Paraguay  ended,  and  Argentina  had,  by 
the  treaty,  its  titie  confirmed  to  extensive  and  valuable  territory. 

A  revdution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  against 
General  Urquiza,  who  was  the  Governor.  It  was  led  by  Lopez 
Jordan.  The  revolutionists  captured  General  Urquiza  and  assassi- 
nated him. 

1871.  —  An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
there  being  24,000  deaths  from  January  to  June. 

1874.  —  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Tucuman,  was  de- 
dared  elected  President  This  was  accomplished  in  virtue  of  the 
customary  revdution,  in  which  General  Mitr6  led  the  opposition,  and 
Colonel  Julio  Roca  directed  the  soldiers  who  supported  the  official 
candidate. 

1875-1878.  —  There  were  local  uprisings  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  "Porteflos," 
the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  outiying  provinces. 

1877.  —  General  AJsina,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  undertook 
a  vigcffous  campaign  against  the  Indian  tribes,  which  refused  to  allow 
white  men  to  settie  in  vast  sections  of  Argentina. 

1878.  —  General  Julio  Roca,  who  had  become  Minister  of  War, 
prosecuted  extensive  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  driving  them 
west  mto  the  Andes  and  south  of  the  Rio  N^;ro.  Thb  eventuaUy 
malted  m  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Patagonia. 

^  1880.  —  A  bitter  struggle  ensued  between  the  Buenos  Ayres 
dique,  and  the  Cordoba  clique  which  represented  the  outiying 
pnmnces. 

On  February  15  a  bloody  battie  was  narrowly  averted  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  when  Piesident  AveUaneda  endeavored  with  the  federal  army 
to  suppress  a  military  organization  of  more  than  2000  men  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  known  as  the  "Tiro  Nadonal."  He  allied  that  it  was  a 
lerohitionaiy  body. 

The  Buenos  Ayieans  put  forth  Dr.  Tejedor  as  candidate  for 
President:  the  Conrloha  rJiniiA  nrmf^nted  (rf^neral  Jiilin  Rnm.    Plar^h 
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In  May  the  Buenos  Ayies  leaders  decided  to  seize  the  Cordoba 
"League  "  by  a  coup  d^etai.  The  attempt  to  put  the  [dan  into  execu- 
tion was  made  by  Colonel  Olmos  and  a  small  party.  He  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  Governor,  Dr.  Viso»  and  Juarez  Celman,  a  prominent 
partisan  of  General  Roca;  but  in  a  short  time  they  themselves  were 
captured  and  imprisoned. 

In  June  a  riot  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  many  shots 
were  exchanged  between  citizens  and  the  IVesident's  escort  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  assassinate  President  AveUaneda,  and  war 
at  once  broke  out.  Dr.  Tejedor  attempted  to  seize  Avellaneda»  who 
escaped  and  joined  his  troops. 

The  government  troops,  about  8000  men,  veteran  Indian  fighters, 
were  commanded  by  General  Roca,  aided  by  Dr.  Carios  Pellegrini. 
They  were  well  armed  with  Remingtons  and  Krupp  field  gims. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  troops,  called  Portefios,  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, numbered  15,000  men,  but  were  pooriy  supplied  with  arms. 
Colonel  Julio  Campos  was  given  conunand. 

In  the  middle  of  July  Colonel  Arias,  with  10,000  Porteftos,  fought 
Colonel  Racedo,  with  2500  ** Leaguers"  at  Olivera,  fifty  mUes  from 
Buenos  Ayres.    Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

On  July  20  Colonel  Racedo,  ''Leaguer,"  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
Arias,  "Portefto,"  with  about  an  equal  number,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  battle  continued  all  day  with  heavy  losses,  and 
was  renewed  on  July  21.  The  National,  or  League,  losses  were  2000 
men,  and  those  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  3000.  For  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  Portefios  were  compelled  to  b^  for  an  armistice,  which 
resulted  in  a  treaty  of  virtual  surrender. 

On  September  21  General  Roca  was  declared  President,  and  hu 
friends  occupied  every  place  in  the  national  government.  He  now 
proceeded  to  give  the  government  a  strong  and  able  administration. 
He  encouraged  railroads,  consolidated  the  provinces,  attracted 
foreign  capital,  and  started  Argentina  once  more  on  the  road  to 
prosperity. 

1884.  —  General  Roca  sent  Dr.  Carios  Pellegrini  to  London,  where 
he  procured  a  loan  of  J&8383,000  sterling.  Local  revolutions  broke 
out  in  Corrientes,  Catamarca,  Santa  Fi,  and  Entre  Rios,  but  these 
were  suppressed.  Unexampled  extravagance  now  set  in,  one  piece 
of  folly  being  the  building  of  a  new  town.  La  Plata,  as  a  local  capital, 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000,  where  there  could  be  no  posrible  indus!^  to 
sustain  it.  The  public  funds  were  wasted  by  other  equally  absurd 
extravagances. 

1886.  —  General  Roca  turned  the  presidency  over  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Dr.  Juarez  Celman.  At  tUs  time  there  were  $61,000,000  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation,  and  General  Roca  had  issued  a  decree  some 
time  before  in  which  he  said  that  the  notes  were  not  redeemable  for 
two  years.    In  other  words,  specie  pajrment  had  been  suspended. 
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The  Adionibtbation  of  Celman  and  Conditionb  in 
Abqentina  in  Recent  Times 

A  very  mteresting  resume  of  affairs  in  Aigentina  during  this  period 
isgiyen  by  Mr.  Theodore  CMd,  in  his  **  Spanish  American  Republics/' 
wUdibas  follows: 

''Owing  to  the  lamentable  want  of  puUic  morality  south  of  the  equator, 
and  to  the  cynicism  of  the  political  vultures  who  make  it  their  business  to  prey 
upon  their  fatherland,  it  is  always  a  painful  task  to  speak  about  the  adminis- 
tiation  of  the  South  American  repuUics.  In  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, 80  ridily  gifted  by  nature,  so  energetic,  so  full  of  youth  and  promise, 
oor  re^  is  poignant  when  we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  simple- 
omded  workers  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the  dishonest  politicians  that 
•le  responsible  for  a  conunercial  and  economical  crisis,  to  remove  the  traces 
d  whidi  will  take  fully  ten  years  of  national  effort  Let  us  hope  that  recent 
events  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  Argentines,  and  that  in  self-defence  at  least  they 
viD  learo  to  become  actively  and  continuously  dtisens,  jealous  of  their  rights, 
ad  mmdful  of  their  human  dignity.  And  yet  we  are  hardly  justified  in  an- 
tidpatmg  this  mudi-desired  improvement  in  the  near  future,  for  during  the 
put  twelve  months  there  has  reaUy  been  very  little  change  in  the  omdition  of 
Aij^tine  affairs  in  spite  of  the  revdution ;  the  newspapers  of  1891,  like  those 
if  1890,  are  full  of  lamentations  and  recriminations;  La  Prensa  omtinues  to 
mal  abuses  and  scandals,  and  to  warn  the  Argentines  of  the  wrath  to  come; 
k  Aort,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  optimist  view 
of  the  Aigentine  situation.  The  hopes  of  the  country  and  its  salvation  are 
ceatmi,  of  course,  in  its  natural  wealth.  Some  day  the  turning-point  will  in- 
evitahly  be  readied,  and  the  tide  of  misfortune  will  retire.  But  when  will  this 
day  dawn? 

'*We  are,  perhaps,  justified  m  supposing  that  in  the  beginning  of  1890 

Dr.  Miguel  Juares  C^man,  who  owed  his  election  as  President  to  the  in- 

fanoe  of  his  brother-m-law.  General  Julio  A.  Roca,  was  more  or  less  the  tool 

cf  a  group  of  supporters  who,  to  serve  their  own  interested  ends,  persuaded 

kim  that  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  that  he  was  uncontested  chief  of  the 

■stioa,  and  that  he  could  and  ouj^t  to  retain  hb  power  perpetually.   Cehnan, 

BihQft,0Qii8ideredhimself  to  be  virtually  Dictator  of  the  Argentine.    Bythe 

iBoal  Sootili  American  means  of  centralised  power,  woriced  out  into  the  most 

^•at^DMry  mmutifle,  the  electkm  of  Deputies  for  the  National  Congress  at 

aeopcniiigof  the  year  had  been  a  mere  farce,  both  in  the  capital  and  m  neariy 

HI  the  proyinoes,  because  the  agents  of  Cehnan,  or,  in  other  words,  the  offidal 

Pjw^;  wof  absohite  masters  of  the  voting  registers.    PuUic  opinion  was 

™*^  diiorganiied,  and  violence  was  anticipated  already,  inasmuch  as  the 

*"»■  of  iht  Cdman  administration  were  manifest  and  innumeraUe,  and 

^pooiic  discontent  was  growing  more  and  more  unreserved  as  the  com- 

Se^^  increased  m  mtensity.    The  quotati<m  of  gold  at  «S0  revealed 

"Tr^^  of  the  financial  situati<m,  complicated  as  it  was  by  the  de- 

2^1^  Mid  disorder  of  the  administrati<m,  the  bad  stote  of  the  banks, 

i"ned  eB»nw^  *l»t  various  provincial  banks,  notably  that  of  Cordoba,  had 

^"■^^^  quantities  of  spurious  notes  with  the  complidty  of  the  gov- 
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emment  In  the  ooune  of  subsequent  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that, 
by  order  of  President  Celman,  the  National  Bank  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  these  dandestine  issues  of  notes,  which  for  the  Bank  of  C<^bba  alone 
reached  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

"The  economical  and  political  crises  and  the  blindness  and  cjnidam  of 
Cdman  went  on  increasing  untfl  April,  when  a  great  public  meeting  was 
called  to  constitute  the  general  directing  committee  of  the  Union  Civica,  the 
object  of  which  newly  founded  association  was  to  unite  scattered  forces  and 
to  create  and  organize  practically  a  grand  opposition  party  against  the  Prea- 
dent  Twenty  thousand  men  attended  this  meeting,  which  the  diief  orator. 
General  Bartolom^  Mitr^,  characterized  as  *a  meeting  of  popular  opposition 
and  of  wholesome  political  agitation.'  In  his  message  at  tht;  opening  of  Par- 
liament, on  May  10th,  President  Celman  refeired  wi&  real  or  feigned  satisfac- 
tion to  the  newly  founded  opposition  party,  whose  action  he  hoped  would 
contribute  to  the  better  govenmient  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
made  all  sorts  of  promises  of  reform.  Subsequent  events  showed  that  these 
promises  were  not  serious;  the  Finance  Minister,  Senor  Uriburu,  who  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  a  program  of  refMPession  oi  abuses  and  r»- 
(»ganization,  soon  gave  in  his  resignation,  because  his  liberty  of  action  was 
impeded  by  the  President  of  the  Republic;  week  after  week  tfie  political  and 
economical  situaticm  grew  more  and  more  hopeless ;  commerce  was  paralysed ; 
a  serious  movement  of  emigration  began;  in  short,  there  was  eveiy  symptom 
of  approaching  public  ruin,  when«  on  July  19th,  a  military  conspiracy  was 
denounced,  and  the  revolution  broke  out  a  few  days  later,  on  July  SOth,  with 
the  support  of  part  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet,  and  wiUi  eveiy  prospect  of 


**  The  history  of  this  revolution  is  as  mysterious  as  most  public  ( 
porary  events  in  the  Argentine.  Why  did  the  revolutionary  forces  ] 
outside  the  town  in  the  Parque  de  ArtUleria?  Why  did  they  not  attack  the 
Government  House  and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  President?  Why 
was  the  President  allowed  to  go  to  and  fro  from  the  capital  to  Campana  and 
San  Martin  ?  Why  was  there  suddenly  a  certain  amount  of  aimless  blood- 
shed? Above  all,  why,  on  July  29th,  did  the  revolution  surrender  to  the  goT- 
emment  of  Celman,  although  it  had  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  and  the 
support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  armed  forces  ?  The  intervention  of  General 
Julio  A.  Roca  as  the  deus  ex  maehina  was  sufficient  to  suggest  many  cnrions 
hypotheses  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  recent  Argentine  politics,  and 
the  sudden  disappearanee  of  the  revolution  and  the  patdiing  up  of  the  okl 
government  did  not  impress  calm  observers  as  evidences  of  serious  purpoae 
on  either  side.  The  government  was  triumphant;  the  revolution  was  van- 
quished; but,  nevertheless,  the  government  was  dead,  and  General  Boca 
remained  arbiter  of  the  situation.  What  intrigues  happened  between  the 
moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  and  the  resignation  of  President 
Celman,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man  who  suppressed  it,  we  have  yet  to 
ascertain;  but  it  was  not  until  August  Oth  that  G^tersl  Boca  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  Congress  that  Dr.  Juarez  Cdman  had  resigned,  and  that  the  Yioe- 
President,  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  therefore  assumed  the  supreme  power. 

"The  departure  of  Cdman  was  the  signal  for  immense  public  rejoicing, 
and  for  a  momentaiy  amelioration  of  the  commercial  and  financial  situation; 
the  new  ministiy  and  its  professed  good  intentions  seemed  to  promise  repara- 
tkm  and  speedy  recoveiy;  gold  went  down  70  points,  and  Argentine  psper 
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vm  m  the  Emopeao  maikets.  But  the  sky  did  not  remain  dear  for  more 
tknadajortwo.  Whether  Dr.  Pellegrini  was  honester  than  Celman  or  not» 
il  WIS  out  of  his  power  to  change  the  nature  of  Argentine  political  men  all  at 
SBoe*  sod  it  was  b^rond  any  man's  power  to  put  in  order  the  inheritance  of 
piBage,  waste,  and  deficit  which  his  predecessor  in  office  had  left  him.  The 
Mtiaial  refenues  had  diminished  —  notaUy  the  customs  duties.  Railways 
■nd  other  paUic  worics  had  been  sold  by  Dr.  Celman,  and  the  proceeds,  de- 
posted  in  the  Banco  Nadonal,  had  been  paid  out  to  speculators  on  the  stock 
of  that  ?ery  bank,  whidi  furthermore  had  been  obliged  by  circumstances 
Id  soipaid  the  payment  of  its  dividends.  Demoralization  and  fraud  were 
cfident  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  government  had  to  face  an  exterior  debt 
of  $122,000,000  (gold)  of  6,  5,  4^,  8j^,  and  8  per  cent;  an  mterior  debt  of 
1160,000,000  (gold);  the  Buenos  Ayies  municipal  debt  of  (24,000,000,  and 
the  gnaiantees  of  railways  and  other  enterprises  that  need  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
Li  roond  numbers,  a  sum  of  $15,000,000  is  needed  to  meet  these  debts  whidi 
burden  the  national  credit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hypothecatory  schedules 
whose  iflBoe,  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  exootda  $100,000,000.  But  thb  is  not 
sB;  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Omfederation  vied  with  each  other  under 
the  Cdman  administration  in  raising  loans  for  founding  banks  or  increasing 
the  capital  of  existing  banks:  operations  whidi  have  been  disastrous,  and 
coded  in  almost  gencnl  bankruptcy.  Some  of  the  provinces  will  be  able  to 
noofcr  themselves  m  a  few  years,  thanks  to  their  natural  riches,  or  thanks 
Id  the  good  use  made  of  some  of  the  money  borrowed.  Mendosa,  for  instance, 
has  pluted  millions  of  vines  whidi  will  dbortly  be  in  full  yield.  But  in  other 
pofinoes  the  money  borrowed  has  simply  been  squandered  or  appropriated 
by  iMfividuals  possessing  official  influence;  and  in  some  places  the  expenses 
Bcreased  during  the  years  1887-00  to  sudi  an  extent  that  their  liabilities  now 
RfNcnat  as  m^  as  fifty  times  thdr  assets.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  debt  of 
al&e  Argentine  provinces  together  was  calculated  to  amount  to  $200,000,000 
(goU),  without  counting  about  $800,000,000  (gold)  in  schedules  of  the  Bancos 
ffipotocaiios. 

"Since  August,  1800,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  struggling  against 
ita  political  and  financial  difficulties,  but  still  living  and  producing,  thanks 
to  the  natural  wealth  of  its  soil  — that  soil  which  will  be  its  ultimate  salva- 
tion. The  Union  Civica  has  greatly  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action  since  the 
mnjiutiuo,  and  has  continued  its  'wholesome  political  agitation'  in  view  of 
flie  picaidential  dection  of  1892.  Dr.  Pellegrini,  in  his  difficult  post  of  presi- 
dent, has  not,  perhaps,  fulfiDed  the  hopes  that  were  placed  in  him;  he  has 
eten  been  diminished  to  the  r51e  of  a  tool  of  General  Boca;  and  his  ministers, 
ike  tiiooe  of  Cdman,  have  on  certain  occasions  given  in  their  resignation  be- 
came their  liberty  of  action  in  conf ormit)r  with  public  opinicm  has  been  im- 
peded Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Celman  have  continued  from  time  to 
tiaw  to  violate  order,  especially  in  the  province  of  Cordoba.  The  province 
d  Eobe  Bios  has  been  for  months  in  a  disturbed  and  almost  revolutionary 
condition.  Other  provinces  have  experienced  crises  of  political  effervescence, 
wUch  have  kept  alive  those  germs  of  dvil  war  that  have  lurked  in  the  South 
Aacrican  republics  ever  since  they  conquered  their  liberty,  three-quarters 
d  a  century  ago.  South  of  the  equator  the  ballotrbox  seems  to  be  meviUbly 
■prinUed  with  the  blood  of  dtisens.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  had  an 
eipericnoedsixtyyearsofpditico-dectoral  warfare;  party  politics  and  per- 
Md  ambitioo  of  a  political  nature  have  caused  more  bloodshed  than  the 
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conquest  of  liberty  itadf ;  and  yet  the  political  education  of  the  natioo  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  progress,  nor  the  patriotism  of  indiTiduals  to  acquire 
any  rational  devdopment  Tlie  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  BepuUic  has  been 
impeded  in  the  past  by  the  passions,  the  political  ambiticms,  and  the  want  of 
morality  of  its  crioUo  sons.  Its  prosperity  in  the  future  can  only  be  impeded 
by  these  same  elements,  for  the  ridies  €d  the  land  are  inexhaustible,  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  immigrant  population  beycmd  question,  and  the 
results  obtained  even  in  these  recent  days  of  trouble  and  crisis  are  enonnoua. 
As  for  the  public  credit  of  the  Argentine,  the  arrangements  made  in  Februaiy, 
1891,  with  the  London  Bankers*  Conmiittee  give  the  treasury  three  years  of 
breathing  time,  during  which  period  it  will  be  able  to  create  new  resources, 
provided  the  national  and  commercial  development  of  the  RqpuUic  be  aided 
by  administrative  reform  and  genuine  political  progress.  As  regards  these 
two  detiderata^  however,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  Tlie  chamcter  of  the 
South  American  crioUos  will  not  change  greatly  in  three  years,  and  it  is  not 
in  three  years  that  the  young  Rqpublic  will  be  able  to  repair  the  unparallded 
and  incredible  mistakes  of  tiie  past  decade. 

*'MeanwhOe  the  current  of  inunigration  whidi  developed  the  immmi^ 
wealth  of  the  Argentine  within  the  past  twenty  years  has  ceased  altogether, 
after  having  carried  to  the  country  during  the  Uiirty-four  years  from  1857-M 
a  total  of  1,264,000  persons,  who  have  be^  incorporated  in  the  woridng  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic.  Of  this  number  00  per  cent  are  Italians,  17  per  cent 
Spanish,  10  per  cent  French,  2  per  cent  En^ish. 

'*The  immigration  statistics  for  the  year  1890  shows  how  great  and  imme- 
diate was  the  d^ect  of  this  crisis;  thus: 

**In  1889  the  total  number  of  inunigrants  was  260,909,  and  of  emigrants 
40,649,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  of  220,260. 

'*In  1890  the  total  number  of  immigrants  was  127,478,  and  of  onigrants 
77,918,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  of  49,553. 

"For  the  moment  it  appears  that  the  current  of  Eurc^iean  emigration  has 
been  diverted  to  BrasiL" 

Subsequent  Events  in  Argentina 

1890.  —  Dp.  Carlos  Pell^rini  became  President 

1891.  —  On  Februaiy  19  an  attempt  was  made  to  assasdnate 
General  Roca  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  October  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  a 
presidential  election  held.    Dr.  Saenz  Pena  was  declared  the  victor. 

1892.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Corrientes. 
In  February  serious  revolts  occurred  in  Santa  F6.  In  April  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Catamarca,  and  San  Luiz  followed  suit  In 
August  Salta  and  Tucuman  revolted.  In  September  the  national 
troops  mutinied,  and  a  general  revolution  was  now  in  progress 
everywhere. 

On  September  25  General  Julio  Roca  again  took  command  of 
the  army.  On  October  1  General  Roca  captured  Rosario,  a  rebd 
stronghold. 

189S.  —  Revolutionaiy  movements  continued,  and  considerable 
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were  fighting  followed.  General  Roca,  however,  succeeded  in 
qnelfing  the  disturbances. 

1895.  —  On  January  22  the  President  resigned,  owing  to  conflicts 
with  Congress,  and  the  '^^ce-President,  Dr.  Uriburu,  became  Chief 
Executive. 

1807.  —  General  Julio  Roca  became  President  once  more. 

1898.  —  Serious  uprismgs  occurred  in  La  Rioja  and  Catamarca, 
and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  before  they  were  suppressed. 

1899.  —  The  Provincial  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Dr.  Bernardo 
biojen,  took  possession  of  the  legislative  buildings  with  a  battalion  of 
troc^  and  drove  the  solons  into  the  street,  because  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Governor  as  to  hb  election. 

1904.  — On  October  1%  Dr.  Ifanuel  Quintana  assumed  the 
presidency.  A  revolution  broke  out  agiun  this  year,  but  was  easily 
Wfifntsaiti, 

1905.  —  In  February  a  revolutionary  movement  started  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  several  provinces  which  was  suppressed  without  serious 
diflkohy. 

Sndi  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  country  of  South 
America.  It  is  heels  over  head  in  debt;  but  its  natural  resources  are 
•0  great,  and  there  are  so  many  foreigners  there  now,  that  in  spite  of 
cofniption,  extravagance,  and  the  scoundrelism  of  Jefes,  it  is  bound 
to  progress. 

Accordbg  to  a  message  of  Preddent  Julio  A.  Roca,  on  May  8, 1902, 
addressed  to  Congress,  ^  foreign  debt  of  Argentina  on  December  31, 
1901,  stood  at  $886,451,295  gold.  Mr.  Roca  said,  however,  that  the 
apparent  debt  was  greater  t£ui  the  real  debt,  which  in  round  figures 
was|SOO,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  X 
A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHILI 

IN  1809  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  at  once 
divided  Chili  mto  two  contesting  f actions,  —  the  oflSce-holders, 
under  Captain  General  Carrasco,  who  favored  the  recognition  oi 
the  Seville  Junta  ad  interim  ;  and  the  Creoles,  who,  professing  adhe- 
sion to  Spain,  desired  to  secure  virtual  if  not  absolute  independence. 

1810.  —  Li  May  the  Captain  General  ordered  the  arrest  of  many 
prominent  Creoles,  charging  them  with  being  rebels.  This  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  opposition  ti^t  he  was  competed  to  release  them. 

A  revolution  soon  broke  out  in  Santiago,  and  Carrasco  was 
forced  to  resign.   Sefior  Toro  took  the  position. 

On  September  18  Toro  resigned  his  power  to  a  junta  of  seven, 
and  the  office  of  Captain  General  was  abolished.  This  date  is  ob- 
served as  the  anniversai^  of  Chilian  independence. 

1811.  —  An  election  was  called  to  take  place  in  April.  A  Spanish 
detachment  revolted  in  Santiago  against  the  new  government,  but 
it  was  defeated  in  a  severe  action  by  local  patriots  led  by  Jos^  Carrera. 

Congress  now  met,  decreed  many  reforms  on  paper,  and  the 
members  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  bitter  quarrel  among  themsdves. 
Thereupon  Jos£  Carrera  abolished  Congress,  with  his  army,  and 
called  himself  Jefe  Supremo. 

The  southern  provinces  led  by  Dr.  Rosas,  formed  another  govern- 
ment at  Concepcion,  and  these  two  patriotic  Presidents  made  ready 
to  fight  At  this  inopportune  moment  the  Spaniards  gained  certain 
important  advantages  at  Chilo^  and  Valdivia,  so  that  the  patriots  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  murdering  each  other  at  this  particular  date. 

1812.  —  Carrera  inaugurated  a  reign  of  loot,  robbery,  confisca- 
tion, and  assassination.  He  held  Chili  in  terror,  and  conunitted  acts 
of  brigandage  without  remorse  or  mercy. 

1813.  —  The  Viceroy  of  Lima,  Abascal,  started  for  Chili  with  a 
huge  force,  landing  at  Talcahuano,  and  proceeding  to  Conoepci6n» 
where  he  received  reinforcements.  He  then  marched  towards  Santiago, 
with  4000  men. 

At  the  river  Maule  the  royalist  outpost  was  attacked,  and  became 
panic-stricken,  fleeing  to  Chilian. 

Carrera's  forces,  numbering  12,000  men,  pushed  on  and  captured 
Concepddn  and  Talcahuano.     Carrera  was,  however,  compdled  to 
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retreat  owing  to  desertions.  His  soldiers  mutinied;  the  people  hated 
him  OQ  account  of  his  brutality.  A  new  junta  obtained  control  at 
Santiago,  which  expelled  him,  and  gave  the  chief  conunand  to  Ber- 
nardo O'EGggins.  This  man,  an  Iri^man  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
diaraders  which  Chili  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Ambrose 
O'Higgins,  who  as  a  lad  had  arrived  penniless  in  Argentina,  and 
became  a  contractor,  a  politician,  and  finally  Spanish  Viceroy,  leaving 
a  fortane  to  his  son  Bernardo. 

OHiggins  at  the  outset  faced  great  difficulties.  The  Spaniards, 
IieaTily  reinforced,  captured  Taica,  destroying  the  Chilian  army. 
Acoonter-revolution  had  broken  out,  and  named  a  new  Dictator. 

O'Higgins  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  the  Spanish  General  Paroja 
admowledging  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  Crown,  it 
being  stipulated  that  the  present  government  of  Santiago  should  be 
recognized  by  the  lima  \lceroy. 

Immediatdy  Carrera  was  turned  out  of  prison,  where  he  had 
been  for  more  than  a  year.  He  at  once  started  a  revolution  against 
O'Higgins,  and  captuml  Santiago. 

The  Viceroy  refused  to  sanction  the  armistice  between  O'Higgins 
and  Paroja,  and  sent  additional  armies  into  Chili. 

0'Hi^:ins  was  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed,  at  Rancagua, 
bj  General  Osorio.  Carrera  and  O'Higmns  fled  across  the  Andes, 
tbe  tomer  going  to  Buenos  Ayres,  thelatter  joining  the  army  of 
General  San  Mi^tin. 

1814.  —  General  Osorio  became  supreme  in  Chili.  He  executed 
laijge  numbers  of  the  leading  revolutionists,  and  banished  more  than 
a  hmuhed  prominent  men  to  the  barren  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  lies  six  hundred  miles  west  of  Valparaiso. 

1815-1816.  —  The  iron  rule  of  General  Osorio  continued.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marco  del  Ponte,  who  was  no  less  tyrannical. 

1817.  — On  February  12  General  San  Martin,  with  4000  men, 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco  and  marched  into  Santiago. 
Captab  General  Marco  retreated  to  Valparaiso,  his  troops  dismayed. 
The  Captain  General  himself  seemed  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
own  precious  life  than  the  authority  of  Spain. 

San  Martin  was  at  once  proclaimed,  by  an  assembly  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Santiago,  "Governor  of  Chili  with  Plenary  Powers.'* 
Not  desiring  an  honor  of  this  kind,  he  declined  the  offer.  He  advised 
them,  however,  to  select  O'Higgins  as  their  ruler.  An  important 
battle  was  fought  at  Gravilan,  between  the  royalists,  under  General 
Odoflcz,  and  the  patriots,  under  Las  Heros. 

1818.  —  On  January  1  a  new  government  was  formed,  with 
O'Higgbs  at  its  head.  Heavy  fighting  still  continued.  The  southern 
part  of  Chili  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  strongly 
fortified  at  Talcahuano  and  Valdivia. 

Plots,  intrigues,  and  all  kinds  of  treachery  were  rife  in  Chili,  the 
VOL.1— a 
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friends  of  Carrera  endeavoring  to  overthrow  OTLiggins  and  his 
representative  Quintana*  who  was  virtual  Dictator  of  Santiago. 

In  January  4  Spanish  ships  arrived  at  Talcahuano,  with  230  can- 
non and  4800  veteran  soldiers.  San  Martin  in  the  mean  time  was 
not  idle.  He  had  recruited  a  second  army  in  Chili,  and  now  had 
9000  men. 

On  January  20  OTLiggins  at  Talca  declared  Chili  independent 

On  March  19  San  Martin's  forces  were  attacked,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  by  the  entire  Spanish  army  near  the  city  of  Talca.  Hiey 
became  panic-stricken  and  fled,  abandoning  their  arms,  anmiunitioD, 
and  supplies.  At  least  one  third  of  them  deserted.  O'Higgins  was 
wounded. 

News  of  the  defeat  of  San  Martin  reached  Santiago  much  exag- 
gerated. Counter-revolutions  broke  out,  and  the  leading  citisens  sent 
to  the  Spanish  General  Osorio  to  declare  their  allegiance.  Mobs 
paraded  the  streets,  shouting  for  the  King. 

On  April  5  General  San  Martin  gained  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  of  Maypo,  after  a  desperate  battie.  The  royalists  lost  1200 
killed,  800  wounded,  2200  prisoners,  saving  only  800  men  out  of  a 
total  of  5000  who  entned  the  battie.  San  Martin  also  had  about 
5000  men  at  the  opening  of  this  fight  He  lost  more  than  1000 
men. 

Strong  oppodtion  now  broke  out  agiunst  O'Higgins,  who  became 
extremely  tyrannical.  His  representative.  Dr.  Monteagudo,  had 
sentenced  to  death  and  immediately  shot  Juan  Carrera  and  Luis 
Carrera,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Mendoza.  These  men  were 
brothers  of  Jos^  Carrera,  and  the  family  was  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  opposed  to  O'Higgins  in  Chili.  Juan  and  Luiz,  who  had  been 
expelled,  had  entered  the  country  in  disguise,  but  were  betrayed, 
arrested,  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  long  time.  O'Higgins  now  com- 
mitted extraordinary  outrages,  confiscating  the  property  of  those 
whom  he  disliked  and  imprisoning  or  shooting  them. 

The  Chilian  government  acquired  several  ships  and  manned  them 
with  good  saOors. 

Towards  the  end  of  1818  Lieutenant  Balcarce,  under  San  Martin*8 
orders,  captured  Chilian,  Concepci6n,  and  Talcahuano,  in  Southern 
Chili,  and  shut  the  Spanish  commander  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Valdivia. 

1819.  —  San  Martin  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Peru,  but 
revolutions  in  Argentina,  and  Chili's  indifference  put  great  difficulties 
in  his  way  to  the  making  of  the  needed  preparations. 

Lord  Thomas  Cochrane,  a  hare-brained  British  naval  officer,  who 
had  jomed  the  Chilian  squadron,  made  flying  expeditions  to  the  coast 
of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  He  bombarded  Callao,  and  swept  the  Spanish 
fleet  from  the  sea.  He  finally  captured  the  strongly  fortified  Takm- 
huano,  after  two  days  of  as  desperate  fighting  as  histoiy  records.    He 
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had  absurdly  inadequate  f  oices,  but  made  up  in  daring  and  fierceness 
of  assault  what  he  lacked  in  knowledge  of  war.  Without  Cochrane's 
pof ormaoces  the  subsequent  operaticms  of  San  Martin  against  Peru 
would  have  been  impossible. 

1820.  —  San  Martin  entered  upon  his  campaign  agunst  the 
Viceroy  of  Lima. 

18S2.  —  A  strong  revolution  broke  out  against  O'Higgins  at  Con- 
cepcioDv  in  Southern  Chili»  led  by  General  Freire.  A  similar  move- 
ment was  organized  in  the  North. 

1823.  —  In  January  O'Higgins  resigned.  General  Freire  landed 
at  Valparaiso  with  1600  men»  proceeded  to  Santiago,  and  assumed  a 
dictatorship.  A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  upon. 

1824.  —  General  Freire  banished  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  and 
issued  a  decree  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Church. 

1825.  —  Freire  abolished  Congress  and  appointed  a  new  one  to 
suit  himself. 

1826.  —  The  last  remnants  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chili  surrendered 
at  Chiloe.  A  Congress  was  organized  in  July,  which  divided  Chili 
into  ei^t  provinces. 

1827.  —  General  Freire  resigned.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
government  was  desperate.    General  Pinto  assumed  supreme  power. 

1828.  —  General  Pinto  promulgated  a  new  Constitution. 

1829.  —  Owing  to  extreme  opposition.  General  Pmto  resigned  in 
November.  Sefior  Vicufia,  President  of  the  Senate,  became  Acting 
Executive.  Anarchy  reigned  throughout  the  country.  Robberies, 
murders,  and  riots  became  universal.  General  Prieto  started  a  for- 
midable revolution  on  the  Araucanian  frontier. 

General  Lastra  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  government  Many 
desperate  battles  were  fought,  and  the  customary  number  of  intrigues 
were  in  evidence. 

1830.  —  A  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  General  Prieto  at  Lircay 
on  April  17.  General  Freiie  fled  to  Peru,  and  General  Prieto  was 
dected  President 

1888.  —  General  Prieto  had  another  Constitution  adopted,  giving 
great  powers  to  the  Executive.  He  ruled  however  with  more  ability 
and  judgment  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

1836.  —  General  Freire,  who  had  been  in  Peru,  plotting  revolution 
against  Prieto,  received  aid  from  President  Santa  Cruz,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  island  of  Chilo&  He  was  quickly  defeated,  and  Chili 
declared  war  against  Peru,  seizing  the  fleet  of  the  latter.  Some  detach- 
ments of  the  Chilian  army  mutinied,  seized  Prime  Minister  Portales 
as  hostage,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  were  later  attacked 
by  government  troops,  Portales  being  killed  in  the  fray. 

Chili  defeated  Peru  at  Gungay,  and  in  numerous  other  batties, 
and  overthrew  Santa  Cruz. 
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1841.  —  General  Bulnes,  who  had  d<me  marked  service  in  the 
Chilian-Peruvian  war,  became  President  He  gave  a  strong  ad- 
ministration, and  Chili  prospered  greatly.  In  1846  he  was  re- 
elected. 

1851.  —  Manuel  Montt  became  President,  through  oflGicial  influ- 
ence, as  a  matter  of  course.  A  revolution  broke  out*  but  was  sup- 
pressed. In  September  another  armed  uprising  occurred,  more  serious 
than  before.  Many  desperate  battles  were  fought  In  December  the 
government  won  a  bloody  victory  at  LoncomiUa,  which  ended  a 
revolution  in  which  about  4000  men  had  been  killed. 

1856.  —  President  Montt  was  re-elected.  Much  disorder  and 
many  local  insurrections  took  place,  and  the  government  used  the 
military  power  with  great  severity.  The  President  suppressed  news- 
papers, imprisoned  persons  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  his 
administration,  and  had  an  open  rupture  with  Congress. 

1858.  —  In  December  Montt  prodaimed  martial  law.  For  four 
months  a  furious  revolution  raged.  The  government  forces  were 
defeated  in  the  North  at  Coquimbo  by  ttie  revolutionists  under 
Colonel  Gallo.  The  rebels  were  defeated  at  Chilian.  Fmally  Presi- 
dent Montt  with  4000  men  defeated  Gallo  with  2000  men,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  the  latter  fled  across  the  Andes. 

1861.  —  Jos£  Joaquin  Perez  was  selected  for  President  Chili 
again  prospered,  and  vast  quantities  of  foreign  capital  and  many 
immigrants  poured  into  the  country. 

1865.  —  Chili  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain,  making  common  cause 
with  Peru. 

1866.  —  The  Spanish  fleet  bombarded  Valparaiso,  destroying 
$10,000,000  worth  of  property,  most  of  which  belonged  to  foreigners. 
Perez  was  again  chosen  President. 

1868-1870.  —  A  fierce  war  raged  between  the  Araucanian  Indians 
and  the  Chilian  government 

1871.  —  Frederico  Errazuriz  was  chosen  President,  and  look 
office  on  September  18. 

1872.  —  Peru  and  Bolivia  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
Chili. 

1878.  —  Chili  was  seriously  affected  by  the  woild-wide  commercial 
panic.  President  Errazuriz  ordered  the  construction  of  several  war- 
ships in  England,  among  them  being  the  Almirante  Cochrane,  Almi- 
rante  Blanco  Encalada,  and  Magallanes.  Prior  to  this,  Peru  hdd  the 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific. 

1876.  —  Sefior  Anfbal  Pinto  was  selected  Presidrat,  after  Hie 
fairest  election  which  Chili  had  enjoyed  up  to  that  time.  A  severe 
economic  crisis  neariy  ruined  industiy,  and  led  to  an  inedeemabfe 
issue  of  bank-notes  from  which  the  country  has  suffered  much. 

1878.  —  Chili  and  Aigentina  were  on  the  verge  of  war,  because 
of  a  boundary  dispute,  which  was  finally  adjusted  diplomatically. 
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Wab  between  Chili  and  the  Alliance  of  Peru  and  Boliyia 

1879.  —  War  broke  out  between  Chili  and  the  Peru-Bolivian  alli- 
ance, over  the  question  of  their  respective  territorial  rights  on  the 
seaboard  of  Atacama.  This  dispute  had  been  of  long  standing.  Chili 
had  exercised  quasi-jurisdicdon  over  the  Atacama  district,  lying 
between  south  latitude  29^  and  28^.  The  discovery  of  vast  quantities 
of  guano  in  this  hitherto  worthless  territory  excited  the  cupidity  of 
both  Chili  and  Bolivia.  In  1843  Sefior  Olafteto,  Bolivian  minister, 
notified  Cluli  that  his  government  claimed  jurisdiction  as  far  south 
as  the  twenty-sixth  d^ree,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  River,  at  the 
Pkunfic  Ocean.  A  continued  quarrel  now  arose;  commissions  were 
appointed;  diplomatic  discussions  had  proved  vain;  and  in  March, 
1868,  the  Bolivian  Congress  at  Oruro  authorized  the  government  to 
make  war  on  Chili  if  tiie  affair  could  not  be  otherwise  settied. 

Both  governments  saw  that  the  foreigner  was  likely  to  wish  to 
operate  the  guano  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  and  each  felt  unhappy  at 
the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  pluck  his  feathers.  In  1866,  on 
August  16,  Chili  and  Bolivia  made  a  treaty  fixing  the  boundaiy  between 
tfaem  at  the  twenty-fourth  d^ree,  and  providing  for  joint  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  between  the  twenty-third  parallel  and  the  twenty-fifth, 
the  revenue  from  the  guano  exploitation  thereof  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them  —  so  that  the  foreigner  mining  and  shipping  the  stuff 
would  catch  it  coming  and  going.  It  was  specified  that  Mejillones 
should  be  the  only  port  through  which  guano  could  be  shipped,  and 
a  Chilian  official  was  to  be  stationed  there  to  represent  the  interests 
of  his  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  all  the  conditions  for  a  war.  Given 
two  powers  in  each  of  which  good  faith  is  absolutely  lacking,  with  the 
intrigues  which  the  possession  of  the  profits  of  this  business  was  sure 
to  set  on  foot,  and  only  one  outcome  is  possible. 

In  1871  Bolivia  refused  to  liquidate  —  in  other  words,  to  divide  up. 
It  might  be  just  to  treat  a  ** foreign  pig''  that  way,  but  when  one 
Latin  country  works  the  time-honored  confidence  game  on  another, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  sure  to  follow.  The  matter  was  temporarily 
patched  up,  however,  by  a  treaty  on  August  6, 1874.  In  the  mean  time 
a  secret  treaty  had  been  formed  in  1873  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
against  ChiH,  and  intrigues  continued  on  both  sides. 

Bolivia,  which  by  the  treaty  of  1874  had  agreed  never  to  impose 
taxes  on  Chili's  industries  in  Atacama,  or  export  duties  at  the  port  of 
Antofagasta,  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  violate  its  agreement,  and 
on  February  14, 1878,  when  Chili  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Aig^i- 
tina,  Bolivia  imposed  an  export  ti»c  at  Antofagasta  of  ten  cents  a 
quintal  on  all  shipments.  Bolivia  was  supported  in  this  course  by 
Peru,  which  thought  that  it  had  a  better  navy  and  stronger  army  than 
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Chili.  The  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Bolivia  then  made  demands  upon  the  manager  of  the 
nitrate  company  at  Antofagasta  for  the  payment  of  $90,000  **t>ack 
taxes  "  under  this  new  scheme,  and  upon  his  refusal  locked  him  up  in 
jail  and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  company.  On  January  8, 
1879,  Chili  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Bolivia,  which  was  met  with 
refusal.  On  February  10  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  o£F.  On 
February  14  Clulian  troops  took  possession  of  Antofagasta  and  the 
adjoining  territoiy. 

On  March  1, 1879,  Bolivia  declared  war. 

At  this  time  Sefior  Jos6  Antonia  Lavalle,  the  Peruvian  envoy  at 
Santiago,  proposed  that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  Peru.  ChUi  replied  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  the  secret 
treaty  of  1873  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  giving  him  his  passports. 

On  April  5,  1879,  Chili,  without  any  further  ceremony,  dedared 
war  against  Peru. 

On  March  21  Colonel  Sotomayor  left  Caracoles,  about  thirfy  nules 
from  Antofagasta,  with  600  Chilians,  to  attack  Calama.  It  was 
captured  on  the  SSd,  the  Bolivians,  who  numbered  only  140,  under 
Dr.  Zapata,  losing  about  one  third  their  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  April  5  Rear-Admiral  ReboUedo,  commanding  the  Chilian 
squadron,  saUed  to  establish  the  blockade  of  Iquique.  He  destroyed 
Peruvian  conmierce,  boats,  lighters,  and  wharves,  and  did  great 
danuige. 

On  April  17  ReboUedo  bombarded  MoUendo,  a  defenceless  town ; 
and  on  April  18  this  was  repeated  at  Pisagua,  an  unfortified  place, 
where  great  quantities  of  property  belonging  to  foreigners  were 
destroy^. 

On  May  16  Admiral  ReboUedo  left  the  Esmeralda  and  the  Cova- 
donga  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Iquique,  and  with  the  Blanco 
Encalada  and  the  O'Higgins  he  steamed  north  in  search  of  the  Peru- 
vian squadron. 

On  May  21  CaptMn  Miguel  Grau,  of  the  Peruvian  ironclad 
Huascar,  having  learned  of  the  departure  of  ReboUedo,  attacked  the 
ChUian  vessels  which  had  been  left  at  Iquique.  He  was  aided  by  the 
Independencia  under  Captain  Moore.  After  a  gallant  fight  the  Chilian 
corvette  Esmeralda  was  destroyed  by  the  Huascar,  and  sunk,  only 
50  men  being  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  200. 

The  ChiUan  gunboat  Covadonga  fled,  pursued  by  the  Indepen- 
dencia. The  latter  ran  on  some  rocks  near  Punta  Gruesa  and  was 
totaUy  wrecked.   The  Huascar  now  came  up  and  rescued  the  crew. 

On  July  S3  the  Huascar  captured  the  ChUian  transport  Rimac, 
with  a  raiment  of  cavalry  and  300  horses. 

On  August  17  the  Huascar  attacked  the  Magallanes  and  the  Abtao 
in  the  harbor  of  Antofagasta,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed 
them  had  it  not  been  for  die  shore  batteries. 
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On  October  8  Grau,  now  Admiral,  with  the  Huascar  and  the 
Union,  encountoied  the  Chilian  squadron,  under  its  new  commander. 
Admiral  Riveros,  consisting  of  the  Cochrane,  Loa,  and  O'Higgins. 
Afler  a  desperate  fight  the  Peruvian  vessels  were  completely  destroyed. 
Admiral  Grau,  almost  all  his  officers,  and  most  of  his  men  were 
kiDed. 

On  November  17  the  Pilccmiayo  was  captured  by  the  Chilians, 
ksTiDg  the  Peruvians  with  only  one  small  vessel,  the  Union. 

On  October  28  the  Chilian  army  of  10,000  men,  850  of  which 
were  cavalry  and  30  long-range  modem  field  guns,  departed  from 
Antofagasta,  m  15  transports,  convoyed  by  the  Cochrane  and  the 
O'Higgins,  with  Pisagua  as  its  objective.  General  Escala  was  in 
command,  and  General  Sotomayor,  Minister  of  War,  accompanied 
the  invaders. 

On  November  2  this  army  arrived  at  Pisagua,  which  was  de- 
fended by  only  900  men  under  Colonel  Villamil,  300  of  whom  were 
law  recruits. 

The  two  small  forts  of  Pisagua  were  soon  disabled  by  the  Cochrane 
and  the  O'Higgins.  The  Chilians  at  once  landed,  took  the  town, 
kiDed  and  wounded  500  Bolivians  and  Peruvians,  and  lost  only  235 
men  themsdves. 

On  November  6  Cdonel  Jos^  Vergara,  with  175  Chilian  troops, 
encountered  a  small  Peruvian  body  under  Captain  Sepulveda,  at 
Agua  Santa,  and  killed  70,  dispersing  the  rest  The  Chilians  now 
took  possession  of  the  railway  from  Pisagua  to  Agua  Santa. 

On  November  19  General  Buendia,  with  about  6000  Peruvians, 
attacked  the  Chilians  at  Dolores,  but  was  repulsed  after  several 
hours'  fighting  with  a  loss  of  296  killed  and  wounded  and  100  prisoners, 
the  Chilian  loss  being  208.  General  Buendia  retreated  during  the 
aif^ttoTarapadL 

On  November  20  Iquique  was  surrendered  to  the  Chilians  without 
a  battle.  The  Chilians  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  nitrate 
<fistrict 

On  November  27  the  Chilians,  after  forced  marches,  reached 
Tarapaci,  taking  the  Peruvians  wholly  unawares.  General  Buendia 
had  2500  bfantry,  poorly  fed  and  supplied.  The  Chilian  attacking 
force  consisted  of  200^  infantiy,  150  cavalry,  and  10  guns,  under 
Colonel  Luis  Arteaga.  A  heavy  fight  ensued  on  the  heights  around 
Tarapaci,  in  which  the  Chilians  were  driven  back  from  successive 
positions,  bsing  several  of  their  Krupp  field  guns.  General  Buendia 
received  reinforcements  from  Pachica  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
noceeded  in  forcing  the  Chilians  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  TarapadL 
nDey,  from  which  point  they  retreated,  leaving  8  guns  and  1  standard 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  The  Chilian  loss  was  687  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  52  prisoners;  the  Peruvian  loss  was  540  men  and 
officers   killed   and    wounded.      Notwithstanding    this    substantial 
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victoiy.  General  Buendia  ordered  the  abandimmait  of  TarapadL, 
and  a  retreat  to  Arica,  where  they  arriyed,  December  18,  diflcouraged 
and  worn-out    The  Chilians  at  once  took  possession  of  TarapadL. 

1880.  —  On  February  24  General  Ifanuel  Baquedano,  who  had 
succeeded  General  Es(^da»  as  commander  of  the  Chilian  army, 
ordered  an  advance  on  Tacna  and  Arica,  which  were  defended  by 
General  Campero  with  10»000  Peruvians  and  Bolivians. 

On  February  26  General  Baquedano  disembarked  10,000  men  at 
Ylo  and  Pacocha,  and  4000  additional  men  were  disembarked  two 
days  later. 

On  March  22  General  Baquedano  captured  Torata,  a  strong 
position,  thus  isolating  Tacna  and  Arica. 

On  April  17  Colonel  Vergara,  Chilian,  in  making  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  of  the  territory  between  Ylo  and  Tacna,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles,  encountered  a  Peruvian  detachment  under  Colond 
Albarracain,  and  destroyed  it,  killing  more  than  150  men. 

On  April  17  the  ChUian  army  started  overland  for  Tacna. 

On  May  20  Minister  of  War  Sotomayor,  who  accompanied  the 
Chilian  army,  died  at  Buenavista,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sama  River. 

On  May  25  the  Chilian  army  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Tacna. 

On  May  26  the  action  commenced.  After  four  hours  of  fighting 
the  Chilians  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  severity  of  the  battle 
can  be  judged  from  the  losses.  There  were  2128  Chilians,  and  3147 
Peruvians  and  Bolivians,  killed  and  wounded.  In  thb  battle  the 
Chilians  had  14,000  men,  and  the  allies  8000,  about  forty  per  cent  of 
^om  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Campero  retreated  towards 
Bolivia  with  his  entire  army. 

On  June  6  General  Baquedano  ordered  the  bombardment  of 
Arica,  which  was  well  fortified  and  held  by  2000  Peruvians  under 
Colonel  Francisco  Bolognesi.  On  June  7  the  Chilians  stormed  the 
forts  of  Arica  at  about  daybreak,  capturing  them,  and  killing  and 
wounding  800  Peruvians,  themselves  suffering  relatively  small  losses. 

On  April  10  the  Chilian  squadron  blockaded  Callao.  They 
bombarded  it  on  April  22  and  May  10.  Considerable  damage  was 
inflicted  on  both  sides  by  numerous  incidents  of  the  blockade.  On 
Mbj  25  the  Chilian  torpedo  boat  Janequeo  was  destroyed  in  an 
attack  on  the  Peruvian  steam  launch  Independenda,  the  latter  also 
being  foundered  by  a  torpedo. 

On  July  3  the  Chilian  armed  transport  Loa  was  sunk  by  amysteri- 
ous  explosion,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  infernal  machine. 
The  Chilian  vessel  Covadonga  was  likewise  destroyed  by  an  infernal 
machine  concealed  in  a  small  boat  which  its  crew  had  captured  and 
atttempted  to  haul  up  on  the  davits,  where  an  explosion  occurred. 

In  September,  Captain  Patricio  Lynch,  with  3000  Chilians,  dev- 
astated the  northern  coast  of  Peru,  destroying  government  property, 
railways,  etc.,  in  all  coast  towns. 
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On  October  22  a  conference  took  place  between  representatives 
of  Chili  and  Peru-Bolivia,  on  board  the  U.  S.  corvette  Lackawanna. 
TUs  was  brought  about  by  the  American  Minister  to  Chili,  Mr. 
Osborne.  The  demands  of  Chili  were  so  exacting  that  the  confer- 
ence was  abandoned. 

General  Baquedano  now  prepared  to  attack  Lima,  with  an  army 
of  S0»000  men  and  ample  arms  and  supplies.  Curayaco  Bay  was 
selected  as  the  base  of  operations,  and  he  began  to  concentrate  his 
forces  there,  driving  the  Peruvians  before  him. 

On  December  9St  the  main  Chilian  army  landed  at  Curayaco  Bay. 

On  December  97  Colonel  Barbosa  captured  a  detachment  of 
F^mvian  cavalry,  thereby  clearing  the  Lurin  valley. 

On  December  28  the  Chilian  army  arrived  at  the  Lurin  River,  and 
encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  first  line  of  the  defences  of  Lima. 

On  December  6  a  fight  took  place  in  the  harbor  of  Callao  between 
the  Giilian  torpedo  boats,  Tucapel,  Fresia,  and  Guacoldo,  and  a 
Penman  launch,  aided  by  the  guns  of  the  forts.  The  Fresia  was 
sunk,  and  some  damage  done  to  &e  Peruvian  cruiser  Union. 

1881.  —  On  January  9  Colonel  Barbosa  made  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  on  the  Peruvian  left 

On  January  IS  at  daybreak,  the  Chilian  army  attacked  the 
Peruvian  positions  all  along  the  line.  Sefior  Nicolas  Pierola,  who  had 
so  recently  overthrown  the  Lima  government,  at  the  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution,  now  had  almost  £6,000  men  in  line,  and  18,000 
m  reserve;  but  they  were  mostiy  a  sorry  lot.  Many  of  them  had 
been  reduted,  —  in  other  words,  lassooed  and  forced  into  the  army. 
After  several  hours  of  fighting  the  Peruvians  were  defeated  and  routed. 
They  \o8t  5000  killed,  4000  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
Chilians  lost  800  lulled  and  2600  wounded.  There  was  a  total  of 
4£,000  men  engaged  in  the  battie,  and  the  combined  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  12^00  men. 

On  January  15  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  occurred  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Lima,  the  suggestion  being 
made  at  the  instance  of  Seftor  Pierola.  At  two  p.  m.,  however,  the 
fighting  was  renewed  on  both  sides,  and  continued  until  dark,  when 
tbe  Peruvians  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Peruvians  lost  3000  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  battie,  and  the  Chilians  £125.  About  25,000  men 
were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  total  loss  exceeded  5000  in  lulled 
and  wounded.  The  fight  is  known  as  the  battie  of  Miraflores. 

On  January  15  Sefior  Rufino  Torico,  Alcalde  of  Lima,  surrendered 
die  capital  to  the  Chilian  Commander-m-Chief . 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  during  these  events  there  was  the  most 
extraordinary  disorder  in  Lima;  mobs  and  riots  terrorized  all  men. 
At  the  very  moment  Chilians  were  capturing  Tacna  and  Arica, 
revolutions  occurred  in  all  parts  of  Peru,  and  Lima  was  at  that  time 
seised  by  Sefior  PieroU,  jiter  a  bloody  fight.    There  was  not  enough 
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patriotism  in  the  Peruvians  to  consolidate  in  order  to  resist  foreign 
invasion,  and  her  miserable  politicians  and  Jefes  were  more  anxious 
to  feather  their  own  nests  than  to  save  the  honor  of  their  countiy. 
The  Chilian  troops  committed  many  acts  of  vandalism  in  Lima  — 
as  did  the  Peruvians  themselves  —  and  it  became  necessary  for 
foreign  governments  to  land  marines  to  protect  their  legations  and 
citizens. 

On  January  17  General  Saavedra,  with  his  Chilian  troops,  took 
possession  of  Lima,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring 
order.  Peru  now  lay  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  Chili.  The  conquerors 
were  as  crud  and  mercenaiy  as  ignorant  men  are  apt  to  be  under 
such  circumstances.  Chili  established  such  adminbtrations  in  Peru 
as  it  pleased,  and  dictated  such  treaties  and  other  dispositions  as  it 
desired.  In  this  year  Seftor  Domingo  Santa  Maria  was  chosoi 
President  of  Chili. 

188£.  —  The  President  exercised  the  usual  custom  of  compdling 
the  election  of  a  Congress  satisfactory  to  the  Executive.  This  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  Laige  guerrilla  bands  still  hdd  the  interior  of 
Peru,  under  Colonel  Andres  Caceres  and  others,  and  constantly  at- 
tacked the  Chilian  troops.  There  were  also  about  5000  Peruvians  at 
Arequipa.  The  reorganization  of  Peru  was  placed  under  Admiral 
Lynch. 

1883.  —  The  Chilian  Admiral  selected  General  Iglesias  to  head 
a  new  Peruvian  government  with  which  an  acceptable  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  made.  On  October  23  the  treaty  was  signed  {m>vision* 
ally,  and  it  was  ratified  on  May  8,  1884. 

1884.  —  On  April  4  a  truce  was  signed  between  Chili  and  Bolivia, 
known  as  the  "Pacto  de  Tregua,"  to  continue  in  effect  until  the  two 
powers  should  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  treaty. 

These  treaties  have  led  to  unending  disputes  since  that  date.  Harsh 
as  they  were.  Chili  has  not  cared  to  live  up  to  them. 

By  article  three  of  the  treaty  with  Peru,  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  were  to  remain  under  Chilian  control  for  ten  years,  to  be 
counted  from  the  date  of  ratification  (May  8,  1884).  The  article 
goes  on: 

"The  term  having  expired,  a  plebiscite  shall  decide  by  popular  vote  if 
the  temtoiy  of  these  provinces  shall  remain  definitely  under  die  dominion 
and  sovereignty  of  Chili»  or  if  they  shall  continue  to  form  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Peru.  The  government  of  the  country  in  whose  favor  the  provinces 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  ^all  be  annexed  shall  pay  to  the  other  ten  inilltcAs  of 
dollars  ($10,000,000)  Chilian  silver  money,  or  Peruvian  soles,  of  equal  per^ 
centage  of  fine  silver,  and  of  equal  weight  as  the  former.  A  special  proto- 
col, which  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  present  treaty,  shall 
establish  the  form  m  which  the  plebiscite  shall  take  place,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  in  which  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the 
nation  remaining  in  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica." 
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As  a  matter  of  course.  Chili  has  refused  absolutely  to  abide  by  this 
part  of  the  treaty.  This  war  was  brought  on  by  the  bad  faith  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  But  Chili  was  no  more  conscientious.  Its  most  sacred 
tmfy  is  waste-paper  unless  the  other  side  has  the  necessary  men  and 
guns.  Tlie  chief  revenue  of  Cluli  is  now  derived  from  the  great  guano 
and  nitrate  deposits  in  these  provinces^  and  it  will  not  give  them  up 
without  a  struggle. 

1886.  —  On  September  18  Sei&or  Jos6  Manuel  Balmaceda  became 
President,  through  the  influence  of  the  preceding  executive,  Santa 
Miria.  A  prolonged  conflict  commenced  between  the  new  chief 
ind  Congress,  in  which  several  cabinets  fell  or  resigned. 

1881.  — In  January  President  Balmaceda  virtually  assumed  a 
dictatorship.    Civil  war  at  once  broke  out 

On  January  6  and  7  the  Chilian  navy  revolted,  and  proceeded  at 
ODce  to  blockade  the  coast  towns.  Revolutionary  troops  now  took 
possession  of  Pisagua,  Serena,  Ovalle,  and  Coquimbo.  The  navy, 
onder  Jorge  Montt,  operated  in  harmony  with  Sefior  Waldo  Silva, 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  President  of 
die  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  revolutionists  called  themselves 
Congregationalists. 

On  January  29  government  troops  recaptured  Serena  and 
Coquimbo.  A  military  conspiracy  was  now  discovered  and  frus- 
trated in  Santiago.  An  "  Act  of  Deposition  "  was  signed  by  89  mem- 
ben  of  Congress,  declaring  Balmaceda  no  longer  President,  but  as 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  the  act  not  in  legal  form,  it  had 
DO  real  effect 

On  February  6  the  squadron,  in  revolt,  landed  troops  at  Pisagua 
and  recaptured  the  town,  taking  260  prisoners  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing about  40  men.   The  revolutionists  here  reduted  about  2000  men. 

On  February  15  General  Robles  and  a  government  force  were 
pndically  destroyed  by  the  Congregationalists  at  Dolores. 

On  February  16  General  Robles  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Soto, 
from  Iquique,  making  800  men  under  him.  On  February  17  General 
Bobles  attacked  1200  revolutionists  under  General  Urrutia  near  Huara, 
and  severdy  defeated  them,  killing  and  wounding  250,  the  govern- 
ment Ums  being  167.  On  the  same  day  Iquique  was  seized  by  the 
commander  of  the  Blanco  Encalada. 

On  February  19  Colonel  Soto  returned  to  Iquique,  and  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  m  which  the  ships  Esmeralda  and  Blanco  Encalada 
fired  into  the  town,  causing  serious  fires.    Colonel  Soto  now  retired. 

On  Bfardi  7  an  action  took  place  at  Pozo  Almonte,  between  1600 
Congregationalists,  under  General  Holley,  and  1800  government 
^»ps,  under  General  Robles.  The  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army 
JMpersed,  k)8mg  more  than  400  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Congregationalists  lost  about  the  same  number. 

On  April  7  the  government  troops  evacuated  Arica,  and  a  force  of 
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650  men  and  officers  went  to  Aiequipa,  and  remained  mitQ  the  end 
of  the  revolution. 

On  March  18  part  of  the  government  garrison  at  Antofagasta 
mutinied,  and  joined  the  revolutionists. 

On  March  19  the  government  troops  abandoned  Antofagasta, 
which  was  at  once  occupied  by  General  Holley,  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

On  April  22  the  Congr^ationalists  took  possession  of  Caldera. 

On  April  23  the  torpedo  boats  remaining  in  the  control  of  the 
government,  the  Lynch  and  Condell,  crept  into  the  harbor  of  Caldera, 
and  destroyed  the  Blanco  Encalada  by  a  torpedo,  the  ship  sinking 
with  12  officers  and  207  men. 

On  May  15  Balmaceda  shot  two  sergeants  of  the  Seventh 
Raiment,  Benigno  Peila  and  Pedro  Pablo  Meza,  on  a  charge  of 
treason. 

On  May  23  he  shot  Gr^orio  Vera,  Ramon  Santibanez,  Juan 
Ovalle,  Juan  Grammer,  and  many  others.  These  executions  aroused 
public  indignation  against  him. 

In  Api9  the  Congr^ationalists  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment at  Iquique,  with  Captain  Jorge  Montt  as  Cluef  of  the  Junta  de 
Gobiemo. 

In  April  the  Itata,  a  Congr^ationalist  steamer,  loaded  with  5000 
rifles  and  2,500,000  cartridges,  was  held  at  San  Di^[o,  with  a  United 
States  marshal  on  board,  upon  denouncement  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment. The  captain,  however,  saUedaway,  carrying  the  United  States 
marshal  with  him.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  a  United  States  man-of- 
war,  upon  arrival  at  Iquique,  and  taken  back  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  without  having  had  opportunity  to  dischaige  its 
cargo. 

On  May  5  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  both  contending 
parties  met  in  the  American  legation,  but  were  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  compromise. 

On  May  6  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  President  Balmaceda,  but  it 
exploded  without  doing  serious  damage. 

In  June  and  July  Balmaceda  showed  great  energy,  recnuting  and 
organizing  at  least  50,000  men. 

On  Jidy  12  Balmaceda  tortured  Richard  Cumming,  a  man  bora 
in  Chili  of  British  parents,  into  making  a  confession  of  a  plot  to  seize 
some  torf>edo  vesseb,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  confession,  so  ex- 
torted, shot  him. 

On  July  3  the  Congr^ationalists  received  from  the  transport 
Maipo,  at  Iquique,  6  Krupp  mountain  guns,  1700  shells,  5000  Gras 
rifles,  wtth  about  4,000,000  cartridges,  which  had  been  purchased  in 
Europe. 

In  August  the  revolutionists,  with  about  10,000  men,  made  ready 
for  an  attack  upon  the  government  forces  in  Santiago. 
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On  August  19  Balmaceda  oideied  the  executi<xi  of  several  promi- 
nent men  ct  Santiago. 

On  August  20  ^  massacre  of  "Lo  Cafias''  occuned,  by  which 
government  troops  shot  21  young  men,  mostly  unarmed,  alleged  to 
be  sympathizers  of  the  revolution,  who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  a 
private  house. 

On  August  19, 16  vessek  loaded  with  Congr^ationalists  appeared 
at  Qmnteros  and  disembarked. 

On  August  21  the  Congregational  army  under  Colonel  Komer 
engaged  the  government  troops  under  General  Bamosa,  at  Concon, 
near  Valparaiso.  The  Congregationalists  were  the  victors.  They 
lost  216  officers  and  men  kilfed  and  531  wounded.  The  government 
lost  1700  m  killed  and  wounded  and  1500  prisoners. 

On  August  28  an  ineffective  attack  was  made  on  Vifia  del  Mar  by 
flie  Congregationalists. 

On  August  28  the  revolutionary  army  of  about  9200  men  at- 
tad[ed  the  government  forces  of  about  the  same  strength  at  Flacilla, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  General  Barbosa  was  killed  in  a 
bmtal  manner  by  troopers.  The  Congr^ationalists  lost  485  killed 
and  1124  wounded;  the  government  troops  lost  941  killed  and  2422 
wounded. 

Valparaiso  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  Congregationalists.  A 
scene  of  anarchy  ensued  in  the  city,  tiie  victorious  troops  rioting, 
looting,  drinking,  and  murdering  people  all  night.  Patrols  shot 
more  than  800  persons  on  the  plea  of  re-establishing  order. 

On  August  29  Balmaceda  resigned  as  President  of  Chili,  turning 
die  government  over  to  General  Baquedano.  Grave  confusion 
and  disorders  occurred  in  Santiago.  Houses  were  looted,  and 
aeferal  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
lioters. 

On  September  19  Sefior  Balmaceda  committed  suicide  at  the 
Aigentine  legation,  where  he  had  been  concealed  since  his  abdication. 

On  October  16  the  murder  and  wounding  of  the  American  sailors 
from  the  United  States  steamship  Baltimore  occurred  in  Valparaiso 
barbor.  Tliese  men,  116  in  number  and  unarmed,  were  attacked 
bj  a  mob  of  about  2000  Chilians,  in  which  the  police  and  soldiers  took 
ptrt  This  barbarity  led  to  strained  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
enunents  and  much  diplomatic  correspondence. 

On  November  10  a  new  Congress  met,  and  the  Junta  de  Gobiemo 
surrendered  its  power.  Admind  Jorge  Montt  was  selected  as  Presi- 
dent, and  assumed  office  on  Decembar  26. 

On  December  11  Sefior  Matte,  the  Chilian  minister,  dictated  an 
imdting  letter  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent Biarrison,  with  reference  to  the  Baltimore  affair. 

1892.  — On  January  22  the  United  States  delivered  what  prac- 
tically amounted  to  an  ultimatum  to  Chili.    On  January  25  Chili 
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withdrew  the  offensive  note  of  December  11  and  offered  to  pay  an 
indemnity,  and  the  affair  ended. 

1894.  —  President  Montt  consented  to  the  sale  of  the  Esmeralda 
to  the  Japanese  government,  during  the  war  of  the  latter  with  China, 
—  a  breach  of  international  law  which  called  forth  much  criticism. 

1896.  —  Seiior  Federico  Errazuriz  was  selected  for  President 

1895,  1898,  1901.  —  In  each  of  these  years  Chili  and  Argentina 
were  on  the  verge  of  war  on  account  of  boundary  disputes.  It  was 
largely  through  ttie  patience  and  common-sense  of  President  Errazuriz 
that  the  matter  was  finally  arbitrated. 

1901.  —  Sefior  Jerman  Riesco  was  elected  President 
1906.  —  Pedro  Montt  was  elected  President  to  hold  office  until 
1911.    He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  public  affurs,  the  son  of 
Manuel  Montt,  a  former  President,  and  a  successful  administration 
is  predicted  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  OUTLINE  OF  URUGUAY 

IN  1806,  when  the  English  captured  Buenos  Ayres»  the  garrison  of 
Montevideo  furmshed  the  troops  necessary  for  recapturing  it.    At 

that  time  Montevideo  was  a  strong  centre  of  Spanish  influence 
tod  aristocracy.  The  outlying  districts  of  Uruguay  were  inhabited 
bj  cstdemen, —  feariess,  desperate  riders  and  good  shots. 

Maldonado  harbor  in  Eastern  Uruguay  was  seized  by  the  British 
towards  the  end  of  1806. 

1807.  —  On  January  14  Montevideo  wbs  besieged  by  the  British 
widi  land  and  naval  forces.  Uruguayans  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
En^ishy  but  after  loring  1000  men,  were  driven  back. 

On  January  £8,  after  a  desperate  bombardment  lasting  eight  days, 
the  English  took  Montevideo  by  assault 

A  few  months  later  the  English  withdrew  from  Montevideo  on 
aooooBt  of  their  serious  defeat  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Elioy  the  Spanish  Military  Governor  at  Montevideo,  suspected 
die  loyalty  of  Lini^s,  the  Frenchman  who  had  been  appointed  Spanish 
Viceroy  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  two  men  quarrelled.  Liniers,  being 
the  superior  officer,  deposed  Elio.  Thereupon  a  junta  was  formed 
st  Montevideo,  which  dedared  its  indepaidence  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  stated  it  would  recognize  directly  and  solely  the  authority  of  the 
legitimate  King  of  Spain,  who  was  then  in  banishment 

1810.  —  On  July  IS  a  part  of  the  garrison  mutinied  at  Montevideo 
against  Spanish  authority.  This  was  caused  by  news  of  the  movement 
for  independence  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  disturbance  was  soon 
suppressed. 

1811.  —  Elio,  who  had  been  in  Spain,  returned  to  Montevideo 
with  a  commission  as  Viceroy.  He  instituted  severe  measures  against 
all  persons  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  and  at  once 
dedaied  war  upon  the  revolutionists  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

A  powerful  revolution  now  broke  out  against  Elio,  particulariy 
among  the  guachos  of  the  southeastern  provinces.  Jos6  Artigas,  a 
leader  of  great  force  and  bravery,  took  control  of  it 

In  April  Bdgrano,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  General ,  arrived  in  Uruguay 
to  reinf oroe  the  anti-royalists. 

VOL.1— 10 
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On  May  18  a  Spanish  force  of  1000  men  was  almost  annihilated 
at  Las  Piedras  by  the  Uruguayan  guachos»  under  Artigas.  The  latter 
now  began  a  siege  of  Montevideo. 

A  Portuguese  army  now  advanced  from  Brazil  against  Artigas. 
At  the  same  time  the  Buenos  Ayres  Junta  was  in  dire  straits,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  which  were  invading 
Bolivia,  at  Huaqui.  Artigas,  therefore,  retired  to  defend  Buenos 
Ayres. 

1812.  —  The  Brazilian  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Uruguay  in 
the  middle  of  1812  because  of  English  pressure. 

Spanish  authority  was  again  assaulted  throughout  Uruguay. 

On  December  3  ihe  Argentine  revolutionists,  under  Jos6  Rondeau, 
gained  a  bloody  victoiy  over  the  Spanish  forces  at  Cemto,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Montevideo.  Artigas  now  set  up  a  dictatorship  m  the  out- 
lying provinces,  Montevideo  still  remabing  in  the  hands  of  Elio. 

1813.  —  Artigas  and  Rondeau  quarrelled,  and  counteivrevolutioDS 
broke  out  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  recognize  Artigas,  and  the  anii- 
royalists  enjoyed  a  period  of  civil  strife. 

1814.  —  In  January  Artigas  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  siege 
of  Montevideo. 

In  May  William  Brown,  the  Irish  Admiral,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet,  cutting  off  Montevideo  communications  by  land  and  sea.  The 
fortress  of  Montevideo  then  surrendered  to  the  Argentine  anti-royalist 
General  Alvear. 

All  the  guacho  chiefs  of  Western  Uruguay,  Conientes,  Entre  Rios, 
Santa  F6,  and  the  Missions,  resisted  the  Buenos  Ayres  anti-royalist 
Junta,  and  continual  bloodshed  ensued.  They  also  opposed  the 
authority  of  Spain. 

1815.  —  In  January  one  of  these  guacho  chiefs,  Fructuoeo  Rivera, 
defeated  the  Buenos  Ayrean  force  at  Guayabos,  and  the  junta  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  its  armies  from  Uruguayan  tenitoiy. 

Artigas,  not  being  satisfied  with  having  two  wars  on  his  hands,  — 
one  with  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  other  with  the  Buenos  Ayres 
revolutionists,  or  anti-royalists,  —  decided  to  invade  Brazil  by  way 
of  diversion.  He  attacked  the  Seven  Missions,  in  Braalian  teiritoty, 
and  captured  it,  after  desperate  fighting.  During  almost  a  year  the 
Brazilians  &om  Rio  Grande  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regain  the  territory. 

1816.  — The  forces  of  Artigas  were  overwhdmed  and  destroyed 
by  the  Brazilians,  who  proceeded  towards  Montevideo. 

1817.  —  In  January  Artigas,  who  had  about  4000  men,  was  again 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  and  his  army  scatteied 
to  the  winds.   The  Portuguese  now  took  possession  of  Montevidea 

1818-1820.  —  There  was  an  uninterrupted  warfare  between  the 
Brazilians  and  the  Uruguayan  guacho  chiefs.  Artigas  fought  many 
bloody  battles,  but  fate  was  agabst  him.    On  September  8S,  18M» 
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his  fences  reduced  to  only  40  men,  he  went  to  CandeIario»  Paraguay, 
on  the  Ptouii^  and  begged  Dictator  Francia  for  an  asylum.  This  was 
granted  him.  The  remainder  of  Us  life  he  spent  on  a  small  farm  in 
the  great  forests.    He  died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

The  other  guerrilla  chiefs,  Rivera,  LaydUeja,  Oribe,  after  desper* 
ate  careers,  were  defeated  one  by  one,  and  tl^  Portuguese  took  pos- 
sesBioD  of  the  entire  country. 

1821.  —  Uruguay,  through  the  medium  of  a  Congress,  declared 
itsdf  a  part  of  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  Cisplatine  Province. 

1825.  —  An  invasion  of  88  Argentine  adventurers,  under  Lavd- 
leja,  landed  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Uruguay  to  give  the  country 
'"bdependence."  The  troops  sent  against  them  from  Montevideo 
refused  to  fight  General  Rivera,  the  old  guacho  chief,  who  after  his 
surrender  was  made  a  Brazilian  officer,  was  treacherous  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  joined  Lavelleja's  revolution. 

A  horde  of  military  chiefs  rose  in  rebellion  agunst  Brazil,  and 
declared  Uruguay  reincorporated  with  Argentina. 

A  bloody  battle  at  Sarandi  resulted  in  a  great  disaster  to  the  Brazil- 
ians, irfio  were  now  confined  within  the  walls  of  Montevideo.  Aigen- 
tiiia  went  wild  with  joy  at  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
notified  Brazil  that  Uruguay  had  become  a  part.of  her  territory.  The 
Emperor  of  BrazQ  replied  by  making  a  declaration  of  war. 

1828.  —  A  year  cdf  desperate  fighting  between  Brazil  and  Argen* 
tina.  General  Carlos  Alvean  took  command  of  the  armies  of  Argen- 
tina. Counter-insurrections  among  the  Argentines,  between  the 
partisans  of  Lavelleja  and  Rivera,  occurred. 

Kazil  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  Irish  Admiral  Brown, 
iho  had  cast  his  lot  with  Argentina,  defeated  the  Brazilians  at  sea 
and  bloduided  Colonia. 

1827.  —  On  February  20  the  Argentine  General  Alvear,  with  8000 
men,  attacked  an  equal  force  of  Brazilians,  under  General  Bamacena 
at  Ituzaingo,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Admiral  Brown  at 
About  the  same  time  defeated  the  Brazilian  fleet  at  Juncal. 

1828.  —  Grave  local  disorders  occurred  in  Argentina.  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  had  troubles  of  his  own,  so  that  no  very  heavy 
fighting  took  place  in  Uruguay  between  these  two  powers.  Plenty 
of  fif^iting,  however,  occurred  among  the  patriots  themselves.  Rivera 
and  LAvdleja  were  engaged  in  bitter  feuds,  and  their  soldiers  in  con- 
tinual akimushes.     Braal  and  Argentina  made  a  treaty  of  peace. 

1889.^ —  Jos^  Rondeau  became  President  of  Uruguay,  which  had 
heeome  mdependent  by  the  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
Bifera  started  a  new  revolution,  but  desisted  upon  promise  that  he 
AoM  be  the  real  President,  not  the  paper  one. 

1880.^ —  On  July  18  one  of  those  rare  and  unique  things,  so  seldom 
heard  of  m  Latb  America,  known  as  a  Constitution,  was  promulgated. 

General  Rivera  became  President 
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18S1.  —  The  Uruguayan  government  was  at  war  with  the  Charrua 
Indians. 

183£.  —  Civil  war  broke  out  The  garrison  of  Montevideo  muti- 
niedy  under  the  leadership  of  Colond  Grarzon,  who  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  depose  President  Rivera.  The  partisans  of  Lavelleja  also  arose 
against  the  government 

18S8.  —  The  revolution  continued  with  varying  fortunes. 

1884.  —  Rivera  finally  dominated  the  revolution,  after  two  years' 
hard  fighting. 

18S5.  —  Manuel  Oribe  became  Supreme  Boss.  He  was  bitteriy 
opposed  to  Rivera,  and  persecuted  the  friends  of  the  latter  rel^it- 
lessly.  He  soon  gave  place  to  hb  brother  Ignacio  Oribe.  The  Oribes 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Argentina,  who  con- 
templated the  incorporation  of  Uruguay  into  his  territory.  The 
enemies  of  Rosas  naturally  flocked  to  lUvera.  This  led  to  several 
years  of  such  bitterness  and  bloodshed  on  the  soil  of  Uruguay  as  the 
world  has  seldom  known. 

1836-1837.  —  The  revolution  continued  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
led  by  Rivera.  Rosas  sent  the  Aigentine  army  to  aid  Oribe,  led  by 
many  Aigentine  generals.  Those  who  supported  Rivera  were  called 
Colorados,  the  partisans  of  Oribe  called  themselves  Blancos. 

1838.  —  Rivera  drove  Oribe  out  of  Montevideo,  and  he  went  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  Rivera  now  became  Jefe  Supremo.  He  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  province  of  Corrientes,  and  declared  war  against 
the  tyrant  Rosas,  of  Aigentina. 

1839.  —  A  large  Aigentine  army  which  had  invaded  Uruguay  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  on  December  10  at  Cagancha.  Peace  was 
now  declared. 

1840.  —  This  was  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Uruguay. 

1841.  —  Oribe  at  the  head  of  one  of  Rosas'  armies  invaded  Entre 
Rios,  to  attack  the  allies  of  Rivera  there. 

184£.  —  In  January  Rivera,  with  3000  soldiers,  went  into  Entre 
Rios  to  aid  General  Paz  against  Oribe.  At  the  end  of  184£  Rivera  and 
Paz  were  decisively  defeated  at  Arroya  Grande. 

1843.  —  Rosas,  with  an  overwhelming  Aigentine  force,  invaded 
Uruguay.  For  nine  years  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  the  world  was 
fought  in  all  parts  of  Uruguay.  Rivera  and  many  Colorado  chiefs 
held  tlie  outlying  provinces,  but  the  armies  of  Rosas  practically  con- 
trolled the  countrj'.    Thb  war  is  known  as  the  gvjerra  grande. 

1845.  —  The  combined  French  and  British  fleets  blockaded 
Bueooa  AyreB,  because  of  outrages  committed  by  the  tyrant  Rosas 
on  ihcir  citizens,  and  this  hampered  lus  operations  in  Uruguay. 
Ab  soon  as  the  blockade  was  raised,  Rosas  redoubled  his  energies 
to  destroy  Uniguay.  He  quarrelled,  however,  with  his  chief  general, 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  Entre  Rios.  Virtual  anarchy  reigned  in 
Uruguay  for  several  years. 
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1861.  —  Ao  alliaBce  was  fonned  between  Brazil,  Corrientes,  Entre 
Rios,  and  the  Colorado  faction  of  Uruguay,  and  the  command  given 
to  General  Urquiza. 

On  July  18  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay  with  a  laige  army,  which 
1V1S  rrinf creed  by  heavy  desertions  from  the  other  side.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  drove  the  Aigentine  vessek  from  the  estuary,  and  after  severe 
figging  Montevideo  surrendered.  Urquiza  th^  turned  towards 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros, 
and  overUirew  the  noted  ^rrant.  This  ended  the  wars  which  had 
been  continuous  from  1848  to  1851. 

1851-1861.  —  A  bewildering  array  of  military  chiefs  occupied  the 
presidency  by  means  of  intrigues  and  coup  d*etai89  but  the  period  was 
one  of  comparative  peace. 

1858.  —  General  Venancio  Flores  overthrew  the  President  and 
beeame  Dictator. 

1854.  —  General  Flores  was  forced  to  resign,  and  he  was  succeeded 
hj  one  chief  after  another. 

1860.  —  General  Berro  became  Constitutional  President  Being 
a  Blanco,  the  Colorados  made  ready  for  the  cust(»nary  pastime. 

1868.  —  In  April  Gen^^  Flores,  who  had  been  in  exile,  invaded 
Uruguay,  aided  by  a  strong  force  from  Buaios  Ayres.  He  rallied 
the  Cdorados,  seized  several  provinces,  and  established  his  own 
government 

General  Flores  gave,  as  hb  reas(m  for  this  invasion,  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  Colorado  prisoners  had  been  assassinated  in  cold 
blood  at  Quinteros.  With  1700  men  he  defeated  the  government 
troops  at  Bio  Negro. 

1864.  — The  Blancos  selected  Dr.  Aguirre  for  President  of 
Dmguay.  Aguirre  took  severe  measures  against  all  persons  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  the  Colorados.  He  maltreated  Brazilian  citizens 
■s  wdl  as  those  of  Argentina;  but  he  made  an  alliance  with  the 
bloody  I/>pez,  the  Paraguayan  ^rrant  Lopez  had  a  formidable  army, 
»d  was  anxious  to  conqu^  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  a  Brazilian  province^ 
'  In  order  to  protect  its  citizens  in  Uruguay,  Brazil  sent  4000  soldiers 
to  its  frontier,  and  established  a  threatening  squadron  in  front  of 
Montevideo.  President  Aguirre  was  obstinate,  secure  in  his  Para- 
guyin  alliance,  and  he  treated  the  Brazilian  envoy,  Conselheiro 
Swaiva,  with  disrespect 

The  Bradlian  squadron,  under  Admiral  Tamandar6,  destroyed 
the  Uruguayan  wai^Aip,  Villa  dd  Salto,  and  aflfairs  were  brought 
toacrisis. 

On  December  6  a  powerful  attack  was  made  on  Paysandu,  held 
by  Uruguayan  troops,  by  1«00  Brazilians  under  General  Netto,  and 
5000  revohitionisto  under  General  flores.  The  Brazilian  squadron 
joined  in  tiie  attack*  On  December  31  heavy  fightinir  was  renewed 
•tPaysandti.  / -6— »6 
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1865,  —  Oq  Jaouary  ^  the  combined  forces  made  an  attack  upon 
Faysandu,  captujied,  looted,  and  pillaged  it  b  a  shocking  manner. 

Fresideot  Agutrre  sent  an  expedition  into  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
which  captured  Yaguaron,  and  practised  atrocious  acts  of  sav- 
agery against  the  BraztliaDs.  The  force  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
BraziliaDS  under  Colonel  Fidelis. 

In  February  the  Brazilians  and  their  Colorado  allies  invested 
Montevideo  mih  14,000  mea.  President  Aguirre  now  issued  a  batch 
of  proclamations,  and  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  February  22  General  Flores  entered  Montevideo,  and  [wo- 
claimed  himself  President. 

Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  in  the  mean  time  had  declared  war  against 
Brazil,  given  the  Brazilian  minister,  Viana  de  Lama,  his  passports, 
and  seized  a  Brazilian  vessel,  the  Marques  d*01inda,  and  incorporated 
it  into  his  fleet.  Lo[>ez  took  BrazO  by  surprise,  and  captured  Nueva 
Coimbra,  Albuquerque,  Tage,  Miranda,  Corumba,  Dourado,  and 
nearly  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  before 
the  middle  of  Januar}%  1B65* 

For  the  next  five  years  the  record  of  this  war  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  history  of  Paraguay*  It  was  in  fact  an  alliance  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  against  Lopez,  and  led  to  the  latter*8 
downfall.  General  Flores  ted  the  Uruguayan  forces  during  this 
period  in  their  campaign  of  invasion. 

1867.  ^  General  Flores  returned  to  Uruguay.  He  announced 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  son.  Colonel 
Flores,  headed  a  revolt,  his  being  the  only  regiment  in  Montevideo. 
President  Flores  induced  his  son  to  surrender,  and  temporarily  exiled 
him. 

1808.  —  Oo  Februaiy  15  Dr.  Pedro  Varela  became  President 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Blancos  to  seize  Congress,  and  a 
party  led  by  Bamardo  P.  Berro  attacked  the  Government  Palace  at 
noon  on  February  19,  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Freire  led  an  attack 
OQ  the  regiment,  but  he  was  killed  and  his  force  dispersed.  General 
Flores  was  assassinated  in  his  carriage.  The  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
were  never  discovered. 

On  March  1  General  Lorenzo  Batlle  was  selected  for  Presi- 
dent. Wholesale  executions  on  account  of  Flores'  assassination  now 
occurred,  and  a  desperate  Blanco  insurrection  broke  out  Cholera 
added  its  ravages  to  that  of  war,  and  financial  ruin  threatened  the 
whole  country^  The  government  attempted  to  compel  the  acceptance 
i  paper  money,  which  added  to  the  distress. 

A  re\x>lution  was  inaugurated  by  Maximo  Perez,  and  another  by 
feneral  Caraballo;  but  both  were  finally  subdued. 

1869.  —  This  year  was  filled  with  revolutions,  riots,  and  the 
Javages  of  the  cholera.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  were  aiding  mankind 
in  race-suicide. 
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1870. — CkdondTimoteoAparido,ODeof  theBlaiicos,onMarch5, 
ibffted  a  reTolution  in  Northwest  Uruguay  with  men  and  munitions 
of  war  laigdy  obtamed  from  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Brazil  and 
Aigeotiiia.  He  soon  collected  5000  men. 

On  September  1£  an  action  was  fougjbit  between  the  revolutionists 
ud  the  government  troops  under  Gen^nal  Suarez,  at  Santa  Lucia»  in 
wUdi  tlM  latter  was  badly  defeated  and  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
MoDtefideo. 

Soon  afterwards  Colonel  Aparicio  with  his  revolutionaiy  force 
ittacked  General  Francisco  Caraballo,  comjnander  of  the  army  corps 
of  die  North,  at  Conalito,  and  defeated  him,  after  heavy  losses  on 
both  aides.  Caraballo  retreated,  and  was  attacked  at  Rio  Negro 
bj  Aparicio,  but  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  rebeb,  however, 
800O  had  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  country  outside  ot 
Mootevideo. 

Oo  November  28  the  revolutionists  took  the  fortress  at  Cerro  by 
tanult,  and  made  ready  to  seize  Montevideo. 

On  November  29  President  Batlle  in  person  led  a  sortie  against 
the  revolutionists,  on  the  outskirts  of  Montevideo,  and  drove  them 
from  their  positim  at  Villa  de  la  Union. 

In  December  Cdond  Aparicio  was  compdled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Montevideo.  He  moved  out  to  meet  the  government  General  Suarez 
tad  captured  many  supplies  at  Puerto  del  Ingles. 

On  December  25  General  Suarez,  with  idl  the  forces  at  his  com- 
Bmd,  toof^  a  bloody  battle  with  Cdonel  Aparicio.  The  revolu- 
tiottaiy  army  was  practically  destroyed. 

1871.  —  Cdond  Aparicio  audaciously  proceeded  to  nuse  a  new 
ttmy,  and  by  June  he  had  2600  men  located  at  Manantiales  de  San 
Joan. 

On  July  17  General  Enrique  Castro  with  a  strong  government 
fcioe  attadced  Aparicio,  and  virtually  wiped  his  army  out  of 
edstoce. 

Seftor  Tomes  Gomens(»o  now  became  Prendent 
^  1872.  — On  April  6  President  Gomensoro  arrived  at  a  "treafy** 
with  the  rebel  leaders,  chief  of  whom  was  Aparicio,  by  which  he  paid 
tiiem  $500,000  and  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  scouted  for  God 
andtbePMria. 

1878.  —  On  February  14  Dr.  Jos*  E.  EUauri  became  President 
IVs  gendeman  had  little  likmg  for  the  presidential  office,  with  its 
l»Mitjr  to  assassination  and  certainty  of  revolutionary  opposition. 
He  tberefbre  resigned  twice;  but  the  army  paraded  in  frcmt  of  Con- 
gmii  and  told  tbe  members  that  if  they  accepted  the  resignation 
they  wodd  all  be  shot    Thereupon  they  rejected  it  unanunously. 

1874.  —  Riots  and  tumults  absorbed  public  attention,  as  usual. 
Colooel  Romualdo  CastiBo,  who  had  been  the  President's  right  hand 
m  maintaining  law  and  order,  was  assassinated  at  Paysandu. 
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In  November  an  uprising  was  led  by  Colond  Bfaximo  Perez  in 
the  department  of  Sariano,  but  it  was  suppressed. 

1875.  —  In  January  serious  rioting  occurred  in  Monterideo. 
Elections  were  held  on  Januaiy  10  for  Ptemdent,  there  being  innumer- 
able shooting  affrays  between  tiie  partisans  of  the  candidates. 

On  Januaiy  15  a  revolutionary  force  took  possession  of  Monte- 
video»  ousted  President  EHauri,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  Pedro  Varela  at  its  head.  Dr.  EUauri  sought  refuge  on  a 
foreign  war-ship. 

^lesident  Varela  arrested  almost  eveiybody  he  did  not  like,  [daced 
ihem  in  a  leaky  old  tub,  the  Puig,  and  sent  them  to  sea.  Most  of 
them  finally  reached  the  United  ^tes. 

In  May  a  revolution  broke  out  against  Varda,  in  the  department 
of  Maldonado.  It  was  led  by  Colond  Julian  de  la  Liana.  In  the 
department  of  Salto  1000  troops  under  Colonel  Atanasildo  Saldana 
joined  the  revolution. 

Colonel  Julio  Arrue  with  a  force  from  Buenos  Ayres  dison- 
barked  at  Colonia  and  joined  the  insurrection.  The  troops  of  Mer- 
cedes revolted,  and  joined  the  movement 

In  October  the  revolutionists  under  Cdonel  Arrue  defeated  the 
government  troops  in  the  department  of  Soriano. 

President  Varela  gave  conunand  of  his  army  to  General  Aparicio, 
the  famous  revolutionary  leader,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  Colood 
Latorre,  Minister  of  War. 

General  Aparicio  defeated  the  revolutionists  in  an  important 
engagement  in  the  department  of  Minas,  and  broke  their  backbone. 

The  debt  of  Uruguay  had  now  grown  to  over  $40,000,000,  equal 
to  about  $150  per  capita.  The  President  was  accused  of  crooked 
practices  in  manipulating  the  public  funds. 

1876.  —  On  March  10  Colonel  Latorre  sdsed  the  government, 
and  declared  himself  Dictator.  He  ruled  for  four  years  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Brigandage  was  universal.  He  mercilessly  stamped  it  out, 
shooting  every  one  engaged  in  that  occupation  he  could  catch.  But 
he  also  instituted  a  reign  of  terror,  in  which  there  were  hundreds  of 
mysterious  assassinations  of  persons  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
government. 

1880.  —  On  March  13  President  Latorre  resigned,  declaring  tiiat 
Uruguay  was  ungovernable. 

Dr.  Francisco  A.  Vidal,  a  physician,  was  dioera  Plresident  by 
Congress.  He  made  Colonel  Maximo  Santos  Prime  Minister,  and 
Dr.  Vidal  remained  a  figure-head  thereafter. 

In  May  a  mob,  led  by  the  military,  destroyed  most  of  die  nevTS- 
papers  of  Montevideo. 

18812.  —  On  March  1  Dr.  Vidal  resigned,  and  General  Santos 
became  President.  His  administration  was  rotten  to  die  core,— 
tyrannical,  corrupt,  and  in&mous. 
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1886.  —  On  Maich  1  Santos  had  Congress  re-dect  Dr.  Francisco 
A.  Vidal  as  President,  and  appoint  himsdf  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army. 

On  lifiurch  28  a  levolationaiy  movement  occurred  at  Gnayiyn, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Enrique  Castro  and  Jos6  IMGgud 
Anedondo. 

On  March  SO  General  Tajes,  with  a  government  force,  attacked 
die  rebds  and  severdy  defeated  th^n. 

On  May  24  Dr.  Vidal  resigned  the  presidency,  and  G^ieral  Santos 
sssomed  supreme  control. 

On  August  17  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Santos,  the 
bullet  breaking  his  lower  jaw.  A  new  revolution  broke  out,  and  Santos 
became  seriously  alarmed. 

On  November  18  General  Santos  resigned,  and  General  Maximo 
Tajes  was  selected  for  the  presidency.  Tins  man  gave  a  good  admin- 
istration, and  did  his  utmost  to  bring  Uruguay  to  prosperity. 

1800.  — -  Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes  became  I^ident  His  ad- 
miDistration  was  corrupt,  extravagant,  and  tyrannical,  —  the  old 
milituy  elements  dominating. 

1801.  —  Uruguay  defaulted  on  its  obligations,  and  a  grave  eco- 
nomic crisis  occurred. 

1804.  —  On  March  1  Herrera  y  Obes  resigned,  and  Seiior  Duncan 
Stewart  became  Acting  Executive  ad  interim. 

On  March  £1  the  Congress  selected  Juan  Idiarte  Borda  as 
P^dent 

1807.  —  In  February  a  revolution  broke  out,  caused  by  the  cor- 
ruption and  general  debauchery  of  the  Borda  administration.  It  was 
led  by  Aparido  Saraiva  in  the  North,  while  Colonel  Di^[o  Lamas, 
liio  bad  recruited  in  Argentina,  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Uruguay. 

In  March  Prendent  Borda  concentrated  his  troops,  and  sent  them 
north  to  attack  Saraiva.  The  armies  met  at  Arbolito,  where  the  gov- 
enmient  troops  were  defeated.  By  June  President  Borda  had  10,000 
men  m  the  fidd.  Engagements  took  place  at  Cerro  Colorado,  Cerros 
Blancos,  and  Tres  Arboles;  but  nothing  dedsive  occurred. 

On  August  25  President  Borda  was  assassinated  in  Montevideo. 
The  assassb,  Avdino  Arredondo,  surrendered  to  the  police,  was  duly 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  His  only  defence 
was  that  he  thought  the  country  had  suffered  enough  from  Borda's 
misrule,  and  that  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it 

Juan  Lindolf  o  Cuestas,  President  of  the  Senate,  now  became  Chief 
Ibecutive.  In  September  Seiior  Cuestas  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  rebds,  offering  them  most  of  the  offices  they  wanted,  and 
WD,000cash.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude. 

1886.  —  Owing  to  repeated  and  continual  oppodtion  to  his  reform 
policies,  President  Cuestas,  on  February  10,  dissolved  Congress,  sus- 
pended the  Constitution,  and  declared  himself  Dictator. 
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1899.  —  Congress  met  and  approved  the  acts  of  Dictator  Cnestas, 
and  dected  him  Constitutional  President. 

On  July  1  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  garrison  of  Montevideo, 
which  was  quelled  after  a  battle  of  several  hours  and  the  loss  of  about 
200  Uvea 

1903.  —  On  March  1  Sefior  Joai  Batlle  y  Ordofies  was  dected 
President. 

Shortly  afterwards  General  Aparido  Saraiva  inaugurated  a  new 
levdution,  which,  however,  was  finally  subdued. 
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RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS  OF  PARAGUAY 

ON  May  25, 1810,  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayies  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution. 
In  the  following  months  Manud  Belgrano  headed  a  few 
hundred  Paraguayans,  invaded  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  and  over- 
direw  Spanish  ai^ority. 

1811.  —  On  January  19  Bdgrano  was  destroyed  near  Asunci6n,  by 
a  body  of  royalists,  mosdy  composed  of  Indians,  under  Yegros,  a  native 
Fuagoayan,  who  disliked  the  Buenos  Ayreans.  This  action  definitdy 
decided  the  mdependence  of  Paraguay  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  March  a  junta  was  formed  with  Yegros  as  diief ,  and  Dr. 
handa,  a  noted  lawyer,  as  secretary. 

1818.  —  Franda  and  Yegros  were  given  supreme  authority  in 
Fuaguay,  with  the  title  of  Consuls. 

1814.  —  Dr.  Francia  forced  Yegros  out  The  latter  was  an  igno- 
ruit  sddier,  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  power. 

1816.  —  Dr.  Francia  became  Supreme  Dictator.  He  ruled  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  —  as  bloody  and  implacable  a  despot  as 
the  woild  has  ever  produced.  He  relied  for  support  wholly  upon  the 
locEans,  who  regarded  him  with  superstitious  reverence.  He  ordered 
csecotions  by  the  thousands,  isolated  Paraguay  from  the  world,  had 
neither  kgidature  nor  judiciary,  was  himsdf  the  whole  government, 
and  mthl^y  shot  any  pers(Mi  who  mcurred  his  displeasure.  He  was 
pwticulaily  severe  ammst  the  educated  classes,  the  priesthood,  and 
all  ihite  persons,  and  executed  them  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 

1840.  —  The  tyrant  Francia  died,  and  anarchy  reign^  for  months. 

1841.  —  Cailos  Antonio  Lopes  was  selected  for  First  ConsuL 
1844.  —  Congress  named  Lopes  President  for  ten  years. 

1849. —War  was  dedaied  by  Paraguay  agdnst  the  tyrant  Rosas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  because  the  latter  sought  to  prevent  Paragua/s 
commerce  reaching  the  sea  via  the  Ptoani  River. 

1850-18M. — Lopes  was  in  constant  trouble  with  foreign  powers, 
and  <fi8played  great  hatred  for  all  foreigners. 

IM^  —  Lc^  died,  and  his  son  Francisco  Solano  Lopes  became 
nder.  Lopes  the  younger  was  an  inconceivable  despot,  a  criminal 
tjiant  such  as  the  woild  has  sddom  seen.   *' He  ordered  his  best  friends 
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to  execution;  he  tortured  his  mother  and  nsters,  and  murdered  his 
brothers/'  The  reader  interested  in  the  doings  of  this  desperado  will 
find  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  under  '^Tjrpical  Dictators  —  the 
Worst*'  An  account  of  conditions  in  Paraguay  at  this  time  may  be 
read  in  the  chapter  headed  ''The  Beign  of  Terror  under  the 
Bloody  Lopes/* 

The  bloody  war  of  Bradl,  Uruguay,  and  Aigentina,  allies  against 
Paraguay,  led  to  the  downfall-  of  Lopes,  and  almost  the  annihilation 
of  his  country. 

1870.  —  On  March  1  Lopez  was  captured,  and  killed  by  a  com- 
mon soldier,  before  surrendering.  Thus  perished  the  most  dreadful 
character  whidi  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  [mxluced.  Dawson 
says: 

'*When  Lopes  was  waiting  m  1868  for  the  final  attack  of  the  BrasiUans, 
he  made  use  dt  the  last  months  of  his  power  to  arrest,  torture,  and  murder 
nearly  every  white  man  left  in  Paraguay,  induding  his  own  brother,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  the  generals  who  had  aenred  him  best,  and  the  friends 
who  had  enjoyed  his  most  intimate  confidence.  Even  women  and  foreigneis 
did  not  escape  the  cold,  deliberate  UoodthirstinesB  of  this  demon.  He  had 
his  own  sister  beaten  with  dubs  and  exposed  her  naked  in  the  forest;  he  had 
tiie  wife  of  the  brave  general  who  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Homaita  speared, 
and  subjected  two  members  of  the  American  ^gation  to  the  most  ■SA— img 
torture." 

1871.  —  Salvador  Jovellanos  became  Prerident  of  Paraguay. 

1872.  —  Three  different  revolutions  occurred  in  Paraguay,  which 
were  suppressed  by  Brazilian  troops.  It  would  seem  that  these  people 
never  knew  when  they  had  enough  of  fitting.  The  country  was  now 
placed  virtuaUy  under  the  protectorate  of  Brazil 

1874.  —  Sefior  Gill  became  President 

1875.  —  President  Gill  was  assassinated. 
Since  this  date  the  rulers  have  been  as  follows: 

1875,  Senor  Uriarte.  1804,  Sefior  Morinigo. 

1875,  Senor  Baredo.  1804,  J.  B.  Egusquisa. 

1875,  Sefior  Saguier.  1888,  Emilio  AoevaL 

1882,  General  Caballero.  1902,  Juan  B.  Escurra. 

1886,  Senor  Escobar.  1004,  Juan  B.  Gaona. 

1890,  S^or  Gonzales.  1905,  Dr.  Baes. 

Several  of  these  Presidents  have  secured  office  by  revolution.  In 
1881  President  Saguior  v^as  overthrown  by  the  army. 

In  1804  President  Gonzales  was  seised  in  his  office,  revolvcta 
pointed  at  his  head,  and  in  this  manner  was  taken  to  a  ship  and  de» 
ported  out  of  the  country.    The  army  was  in  the  conspiracy. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  South  American 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
SANTO  DOMINGO  AND  HAITI 

ON  Januaiy  27, 1801,  the  HaitiaD  General  Toussaint  FOuTertuie 
took  pofieessioD  of  the  entire  islaod  in  the  name  of  France,  the 
sovereignty  having  been  ceded  by  Spain. 
1806.  —  E^ssalines,  who  had  proclaimed  himsdf  Emperor,  was 
isMsinated.    The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  die  island  called  &nto  Domingo. 

1821.  —  On  December  1  the  people  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence of  Spain.    Revolutions  and  comiter-revolutions  occurred. 

1822.  —  General  Boyer,  ruler  of  Haiti,  took  possession  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

1843.  —  Boyer  was  driven  out  by  a  revolution. 

1844.  —  On  February  27  Santo  Domingo  again  prodaimed  its 
indqwndeDce  and  adopted  a  ConstituticMi. 

1801.  —  Spain  re-established  authority  over  Santo  Domingo. 

1805.  —  Spain  relinquished  its  control  of  the  island.  Another 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

1871.  —  United  States  commissioners  visited  Santo  Domingo  with 
t  view  to  its  annexation,  in  accordance  vrith  the  views  of  President 
Grant  They  reported  favorably,  and  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
were  willing,  but  Congress  took  no  action. 

1870.  —  Santo  Domingo  adopted  another  Constitution,  and  abol- 
ished the  previous  one. 

1880.  —  That  rare  and  priceless  guarantee  of  liberty  known  in 
latb  America  as  a  Constitution  vras  again  promulgated,  preceding 
Constitutions  being  abolished. 

1881.  — The  Constitution  was  abolished,  and  another  adopted. 
1887.  —  One  more  Constitution  was  promulgated. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  until  the  present  time  there 
has  been  one  continual,  unending  scene  of  diabolism,  revolution, 
brigandage,  and  crime  in  this  island.  Even  Venezuela  or  Honduras 
hM  not  been  so  bad.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  catalogue  these  rev- 
<*rtions  and  uprisings.  The  ten  thousand  thousand  records  of 
Bidder,  {Milage,  loot,  surprises,  assaults,  assassinations,  outrages,  — 
mey  horrify  and  shock  one;  their  record  becomes  wearisome  and 
disgusting. 
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Fate  of  Haiti's  Rulers 

If  it  be  trae  that  '^uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  head  that  wears  the  Dictator's  hat? 

The  rulers  of  Haiti  have  seen  their  ups  and  downs,  as  have  those 
of  our  other  '' Sisters."    An  authority  writes: 

^'Toussaint  rOuvertuie  died  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Joux,  Franoe, 
before  the  independence ;  Dessalines  was  assassinated ;  Christophe  conunitted 
suicide;  Peti6n  died  in  office;  Bqyer  and  his  inunediate  successor.  Riviere, 
were  overthrown  by  violence  and  died  in  exile;  Guerrier,  like  Petion,  died  in 
office;  Pierrot  retued  from  sheer  incapacity  before  an  approadiing  storm, 
and  was  permitted  quietly  to  end  his  days  at  home  in  comparative  obscurity; 
Ridie,  like  Petion  and  Guerrier,  was  stiU  in  office  when  he  died,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  foully  dealt  with ;  Soulouque,  overthrown  by  revolutioQ, 
practtcaUy  spent  hb  after  life  in  exile,  thougjli  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  town  just  before  he  died;  Geffrard  was  driven  by  violence  into  exile, 
where  he  ended  his  days;  Salnave,  likewise  driven  from  power  by  revolution, 
was  captured  and  shot  by  order  ol  his  successor;  Saget  alone  retired  at  the 
end  of  his  term  and  died  in  his  countiy ;  Domingue  went  out  under  violence 
and  died  in  exile;  Canal  retired  voluntarily  before  a  revolution,  and  is  now 
in  exile;  Salomon,  after  neariy  ten  years  of  office,  broken  down  by  overwork, 
disease,  and  old  age,  went  out  in  revolution  and  died  in  exile;  Legitime, 
driven  from  power  by  revolution,  is  still  in  exile ;  and  Hyppolite,  who  took  his 
l^ace,  was  succeeded  by  General  Sam,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate,  the  revolu- 
tionists estaUishing  a  provincial  government,  whidi  was  overthrown  bj 
General  Nord  Alexis,  after  a  long  fi^t  with  Mr.  Fiimin  and  other  ambitioua 
patriots.** 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

SOME  OP  THE  RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS  OF 
MEXICO 

F)LIX)WING  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  the  countiy 
was  ruled  by  five  governors  and  two  councils,  and  then  by 
fflztf-two  Spanish  viceroys  in  succession. 

1810.  —  On  the  night  of  September  15  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla, 
m  conjunction  with  iilende,  Aldama,  Abasolo,  and  other  Mexican 
officers  proclaimed  independence,  at  the  village  of  Dolores,  State  of 
Guinajuato.  Hidalgo  and  his  companions  in  arms  captured  the 
dties  d  Guanajuato,  Celaya,  Toluca,  and  Valladolid.  He  was  de- 
feated at  Aculco  and  Puerte  de  Calderon. 

1811.  —  On  May  21  Hidalgo  was  captured  at  Acatita  de  Bajan 
by  the  Spaniards. 

On  July  81  Hidalgo  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards  at  Chihuahua. 

Jos^  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon,  a  priest  of  Caracuaro,  State  of 
Michoacan,  took  up  the  work  of  Hidalgo.  It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passiog,  that  while  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Nueva  Granada  were 
die  supporters  of  Spanish  authority,  it  was  otherwise  in  Mexico. 

Moielos  captured  many  cities,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
mimerous  engagements.  He  defended  with  8000  men  the  city  of 
Cuauda  against  12,000  royalists,  and  later  captured  Orizaba, 
Acapuko,  Oaxaca,  and  Tehuacan. 

1812.  —  On  September  14  the  first  Mexican  Congress  was  oigan- 
tied  at  Chilpancingo,  State  of  Guerrero,  with  Morelos  y  Pavon  as  its 
guiding  spirit 

On  November  6  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued,  and  a 
Constitution  was  later  adopted. 

1818.  —  The  revolution  against  Spain  continued  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountiy.    Morelos  met  reverses  and  was  captured. 

1814.  —  Continuous  fighting. 

1815.  —  On  December  22  Mcnnelos  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards  in 
die  city  of  Mexico. 

1816-1821.  — The  fighting  between  the  patriots  and  the  roy- 
aBsts  continued  with  varying  fortunes,  much  the  same  as  in  Central 
America  and  Nueva  Granada.  During  this  period  Generals  Mina, 
Guerrero,  and  Bravo  came  to  the  front  as  the  leading  spirits  opposed 
to  the  monarchy. 
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1821.  —  On  January  10  a  confereoce  was  held  between  General 
Guerrero,  chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and  General  Agustin 
Iturbidej  commander  of  the  royalist  forces. 

On  February  24  the  **Plan  of  IguaJa"  was  promulgated,  by  which 
Iturbide  and  Guerrero  joined  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  former, 

Iturbide's  troops  now  captored  Morella»  Fuebla,  Queretero,  and 
many  other  towns. 

On  September  S7  Iturbide  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  hnumph» 
after  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  o  Donoju^ 
at  Cordoba,  A  regency  of  three  members  was  established  for  the 
government  of  Mexico,  with  Iturbide  as  President. 

1822.  —  On  February  24  Congress  met  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Under  military  pressure  this  Congress  elected  Iturbide  "Emperor  of 
Mexico/'  He  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  on  July  21,  in  the 
Cathedral,  with  the  title  Augustine  L 

On  December  22  Santa  Anna  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Vera  Cruz*  and  proclaimed  a  Republic.  A  desperate  internecine  strife 
now  deluged  the  country  in  blood.  A  period  of  anarehy  and  deso- 
lation foUowed  and  continued  for  fifty  years.  It  was  only  effectually 
ended  by  the  accession  of  Porfirio  Diaz  to  tlie  presidency, 

1823.  —  In  May  **  Emperor  "  Iturbide  was  compelled  to  abdicate, 
his  armies  having  been  everywhere  defeated.  He  retired  to  London. 
A  provisional  government  was  established. 

1824*  —  Iturbide  returned  to  Mexico.  He  was  arrested  on  dis- 
embarking, taken  to  Fadilla,  and  on  July  19  was  shot  by  order  of 
the  "legislature"  of  Tamaulipas. 

On  October  10  General  Guadalupe  Victoria  became  President 
of  Mexico,  a  Constitution  hanng  been  established.  He  was  Mexico's 
first  President. 

18£5.  ^  On  January  1  the  Congress  met  In  the  ci^  of  Mexico 
under  the  new  Constitution. 

England  and  the  United  States  recognized  the  independence  d 
Mexico. 

1828-1 8S0. — ^  Continued  conflicts  and  contests  occurred.  Pe- 
draza,  Guerrero,  and  Bustamente  aU  claimed  to  t>e  President.  Santa 
Anna  was  a  prominent  figure  in  all  kinds  of  schemes,  treachery, 
and  uprisings. 

1835.  —  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  after  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  revolutions,  became  Dictator  and  abolished  the  Con- 
stitution of  1824. 

1833-1835.  —  Continuous  mutinies  and  ci^il  wars  raged^  and 
anarchy  reigned  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

1836.  • —  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico  and  defeated  and  captured 
Santa  Anna, 

1837.  —  Santa  Anna  again  returned  to  Mexico  and  assumed  the 
dictatorship. 
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1889.  —  Bravo  became  President  Civil  war  raged.  Bravo's 
tenn  was  brief,  and  anarchy  ensued. 

1841.  —  Santa  Anna  again  Dictator.  Uprisings,  pronuncia- 
mentos,  surprises,  revolutions,  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1844.  —  Santa  Anna  was  banished  after  much  bloodshed,  and 
Canalico  took  his  place. 

1845.  —  Herrera  became  President   Revolutions  continued. 

1846.  —  Santa  Anna  agam  became  President 

1847.  —  War  with  the  United  States. 

1848.  —  On  February  2  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  was  signed,  by 
iriiich  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
md  Mexico  received  $15,000,000. 

1853.  —  On  April  1  Santa  Anna  again  seized  the  reins  of  power 
ind  ruled  as  a  despot  until  1865.  Despotism  and  desolation  ruined 
die  country,  brigandage  was  universal,  bloodshed  perennial. 

1854.  —  In  thb  year  the  uprisings  iock  more  definite  shape,  and 
became  known  as  the  Ayutla  revolution*  with  the  liberal  party  support- 
ing it  It  was  intended  to  restore  the  constitutional  government 

1855.  —  The  Ayutla  revolution  was  successful,  and  on  October  4 
General  Juan  Alvarez  was  proclaimed  President  He  resigned  in  a 
ihort  time,  and  General  Comonf ort  assumed  the  office. 

1856.  —  A  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  radical  reforms 
ioiiigurated.  Mexico  had  a  rupture  with  Spain. 

1857.  —  On  February  5  a  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  and 
General  Comonfort  was  declared  to  be  President 

On  December  11  Comonfort  assumed  office,  aboUshed  the  Con- 
stitation,  dissolved  Congress,  and  proclaimed  himself  Dictator. 

1858.  — Almost  immediatdy  after  Comonfort  abolished  the 
Constitution  Benito  Juares  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Vera 
Cnis,  and  the  bloody  ''War  at  Reform"  hegsn. 

1859.  — War  and  devastation  were  everywhere.  Juarez  was 
generally  successful.  The  government  of  Juarez  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
lecognised  by  the  American  envoy  MacLean. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  one  transformation  after  another  occurred. 
Znlotga  overthrew  Comonfort,  and  assumed  the  presidency.  He 
•000  abdicated  in  favor  of  Minunon,  the  General  of  the  conservative 
forces  who  had  supported  Comonfort  in  establishing  the  dictatorship. 
Miramon  had  no  liking  for  the  job,  and  restored  Zuloaga.  A  tumultu- 
ous discmler  was  everywhere,  and  outrages  were  conunitted  on  the 
British  legation  and  against  all  foreigners. 

1860.  —  The  conservatives  were  completely  overthrown,  and 
capitalated  at  Guadalajara,  and  Miramon  savcni  himself  by  ffight. 
Boiito  Juarez  entered  the  capital  and  declared  himself  President 

1861.  — Juarez  issued  decrees  confiscating  practically  all  the 
dmrdi  property  ol  Mexico,  estimated  at  from  $350,000,000  to 
1400,000,000.    Efe  promulgated  measures  of  great  severity  against 
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the  rdigious  orders,  separated  the  Church  from  the  State,  and 
declared  marriage  to  be  a  civQ  contract  only. 

In  December  of  this  year  England,  Spain,  and  France  made  hos- 
tile demcMistrations  against  Mexico  and  occupied  Vera  Cruz.  Tliis 
was  caused  by  the  numberless  outrages  conunitted  against  foreigners 
and  the  contempt  with  which  Juarez  treated  the  claims  of  the  respec- 
tive governments. 

1862.  —  England  and  Spain  withdrew  their  forces,  but  France 
continued  the  war.  On  May  5  the  French  were  severely  defeated 
at  Puebla.  Receiving  reinforcements,  the  French  continued  fighting 
their  way  to  the  capitcJ  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Juarez  in  numerous 
engagements. 

1868.  —  The  French  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Louis 
Napoleon  of  France  oflfered  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  who,  upon  being  advised  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  desired  it,  accepted  it 

1864.  —  Maximilian  arrived  in  Mexico  in  June,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  amid  the  most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular 
rejoicing  and  approval 

1865-1867.  —  Benito  Juarez  again  raised  the  flag  of  revolution. 
Hb  forces  were  defeated  on  all  sides  by  the  French  armies.  At  the 
end  of  our  own  Civil  War  General  Sheridan  was  sent  with  a  powerful 
force  of  seasoned  regulars  into  Texas,  ready  to  expel  by  force  if  neces- 
sary the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  A  peremptory  demand  was 
thereupon  made  by  the  United  States  on  Louis  Napoleon  that  he  with- 
draw his  armv  from  Mexico.  He  was  forced  to  accede,  and  with  this 
his  dreams  of  universal  Latin  fusion  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Deprived  of  the  support  of  French  arms,  Maximilian  was  unable 
to  sustain  himself  against  the  great  fighter  Juarez. 

1867.  —  Maxim^an  was  captured,  and  on  June  19  the  Emperor 
and  his  two  generals,  Miramon  and  Meijra,  were  shot  at  Queretaro 
by  orders  of  Juarez.  The  assassination  marks  Juarez  as  a  savage. 
It  is  a  blot  on  the  administration  at  Washington  which  nothing 
can  palliate  or  excuse.  Juarez  could  not  have  captured  MaTnmilian 
except  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  was  the 
bounden  obligation  of  our  government  to  see  that  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare  were  respected. 

In  July  Juarez  proclaimed  himself  President 

1868-1869.  —  Various  pronunciamentos  by  Santa  Anna  and  others 
were  promulgated,  and  serious  disturbances  took  jdace  in  many 
places. 

1872.  —  President  Juarez  died  in  office  on  July  18,  and  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada  succeeded  him. 

1878.  —  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  cm  the  same  general 
lines  as  that  of  1857,  but  containing  many  new  provisions.  This  Con- 
stitution with  sundry  amendments  remains  in  force  to-day. 
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1874-1875.  —  Revolutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

1876.  —  President  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution  which  began  at  Tuxtepec  and  ended  with  the  battle  oli 
Tecoac»  on  November  16. 

1877.  —  In  April  General  Porfirio  Diaz  became  President 

1880.  —  General  Diaz  selected  General  Manuel  Gonzalez  to  suc- 
ceed him  for  the  ensuing  term,  Diaz  of  course  being  the  real  '*  power 
behmd  the  throne.'' 

1884.  —  General  Porfirio  Diaz  agiun  assumed  the  presidency, 
which  he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time  (December,  1907)  without 
oppofiitioa  The  indHcations  are  that  he  will  remain  in  that  position 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

From  now  on  the  history  of  Mexico  is  the  personal  biography  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  his  life  in 
another  chapter.  The  outline  of  Santa  Anna's  life,  also  given  in 
another  chapter,  contains  mention  of  historic  facts  which  it  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

He  who  compares  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  modem  Mexico 
with  the  anarchy  of  the  old  r%ime  must  be  amazed  at  the  contrast 
The  Encydopfledia  Britaimica  says: 

**  Ai  many  as  three  hundred  successful  or  abortive  revolutioos  are  recorded 
dDringthebrief  but  stormy  life  of  Mexican  mdependence.  But  amid  the  oon- 
fusioQ  of  empires,  repuUics,  dictatorships,  and  military  usurpations,  succeed- 
ing eadi  other  with  bewildering  rapidity,  the  thoughtful  student  will  detect 
a  steady  im)grea8  towards  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Siose  Liberal  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  true  nati<Hial  freedom.  .  .  .  Between  1821  and  1868  the 
fonn  of  government  was  changed  ten  times;  over  fifty  persons  succeeded  each 
other  as  presidents,  dictators,  or  emperors ;  both  emperors  were  shot,  Iturbide 
m  1824,  Maiimilian  in  1867,  and  according  to  some  calculations  there  oc- 
cnned  at  least  three  hundred  pronnnciamentos.*' 

No  more  excellent  concrete  example  of  the  curse  of  anarchy  and 
military  dictatorships  and  of  the  blessings  of  good  government  can 
be  found  than  m  the  history  of  Mexica 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SOME    OF   THE   REVOLUTIONS,  PRESmENTS,  DICTA- 
TORS, AND  JEFE  SUPREMOS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

IT  is  not  intended  to  give  other  than  the  briefest  outline  of  the  inter- 
minable broib  of  Central  America.     The  history  might  with 

propriety  be  called  a  Centuiy  of  Anarchy.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  details  ot  the  doings  of  the  rabble  of  lunatics  who  have 
deluged  that  rich  and  beautiful  land  with  blood  for  a  century  are 
referred  to  Hubert  Bancroft's  work  on  ''The  History  of  Central 
America.'*  I  have  neither  time,  space,  nor  patience  to  give  other  than 
the  merest  bird's-eye  view  of  the  perennial  carnage,  under  the  name 
of  revolution,  which  has  branded  these  countries,  so  far  as  their  so- 
called  governments  are  concerned,  as  three  fourths  barbarous  and 
entirely  criminal.  An  idea  of  the  eternal  flux  ot  war  can  be  formed 
by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  list  of  alleged  Presidents  of  one  of  these 
countries,  Honduras.  Each  of  the  others  is  substantially  the  same. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  space  at  my  disposal.  Battles  must  be  dis- 
missed with  a  word,  and  whole  revolutions  with  a  sentence.  Since 
1824  Honduras  has  had  more  than  one  hundred  Plresidents,  all  of 
them  dected  with  the  machete,  —  one  continuous,  unending,  unre- 
mitting period  of  devastation  and  Uoodshed.  If  it  were  wordi  while 
to  occupy  time  with  the  disgraceful  recital,  a  similar  list  of  Presidents 
of  our  other  ''Sister  Republics"  of  Central  America  could  be  givm. 
A  mere  list  of  the  battles  would  fill  pages,  —  a  record  more  horrible 
than  that  of  Venezuela,  —  but  no  good  purpose  would  be  subserved 
by  wasting  space  on  them. 

Mr.  Antonio  R.  Vallejo  was  commissioned  by  the  government  of 
Honduras  to  write  a  history  of  that  country,  which  was  published  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  T^ucigalpa,  in  1888.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  Presidents,  Supreme  Chiefs,  etc.,  of  that  country  up  to  date 
of  publication  is  taken  from  Mr.  Vallejo's  book.  Since  that  date  the 
list  has  been  made  from  official  reports  to  the  United  States  government 
made  by  its  ministers  and  consuls : 

First  Chief,  Dionisio  Herrera,  September  16,  1824;  was  sent  to  Guat^ 
mala  a  prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Comayagua,  May  10, 1827. 
First  Chief,  Jenmimo  Zdaya,  September,  1827. 
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Proriskmil  Chief,  Cleto  Bendana,  September  12, 1827. 

Adviser,  Frendaoo  Morasan,  November,  1827. 

Finl  Chief,  Jeronimo  Zelaya.  Jmie,  1828;  his  authority  was  only  leo- 
opiied  by  one  department,  Suita  Barbara. 

ProrisiQiial  Vice-Chief,  Diego  Vijil,  June  SO,  1828. 

Vioe^hief,  Diego  Vijil,  March  5,  1829. 

First  Chief,  Frandsoo  Morazan,  December  2,  1829. 

Adviser,  Juan  A.  Arias,  December  24,  1829. 

Supreme  Chief,  Francisco  Moracan,  April  22, 1880. 

Adviser,  J.  Santos  del  Valle,  July  28, 1830. 

First  Chief,  Jos^  Antonio  Marques,  Mardi  12, 18S1. 

Adviser,  Francisco  MiUa,  March  22,  18S2. 

First  Chief,  Joaquin  Rivera,  January  7,  1888. 

Vice-Chief,  Francisco  Ferrera,  September  24,  1888;  on  January,  1841, 
Fcnoa  returned  to  rule  agam  under  the  title  '^President  of  the  Stote." 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Bustillo,  September  10,  18S5;  in  August,  1889,  he 
enrdsed-the  executive  power  again,  under  the  title  of  'President 
nttcnnL 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Martines,  January  1,  1887. 

First  Chief,  Justo  Jos^  Herrera,  May  28,  1887. 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Martmes,  September  8,  1888. 

Adviser,  Lino  Matute,  November  12,  1838. 

Adviser,  Juan  Francisco  de  Moline,  January  9, 1889. 

Adviser,  Felipe  Medina,  April  18,  1889. 

Adviser,  Jos^  Alvarado,  April  15,  1889. 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Guerero,  April  27,  1889. 

Acting  President,  Biariano  Garrigo,  August  10,  1889. 

President  interim,  Jos6  M.  Bustillo,  Ai^^ust  20, 1889. 

MagistTMy  of  Ministers,  Monico  Bueso,  Francisco  Aguilar,  August  27, 
18S0. 

Adviser,  F.  Zdaya  y  Ayes,  September  21,  1889. 

Coostitutiooal  President,  Francisco  Ferrera,  January  1,  1841. 

Magtoacy  of  Ministers,  Juan  Morales,  Julian  Teroero,  A.  Alvarado, 
Jinuaiy  1, 184S. 

CoBskitutiooal  President,  Frandsoo  Ferrera,  February  28,  1848. 

Magi^racy  of  Mmisters,  C.  Alvarado,  C.  Chaves,  October,  1844. 

Constitutional  President,  Francisco  Ferrera,  November,  1844. 

Migi^tracy  of  Ministers,  C.  Alvarado,  C.  Chaves,  January  1, 1845. 

Constitutional  President,  Caronado  Chaves,  January  8, 1845. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  C.  Alvarado,  F.  Ferrera,  S.  Guardiola,  January 
1,1847. 

President  of  State,  Dr.  Juan  Lm^,  February  12,  1847. 

President  of  State,  Dr.  Juan  Undo,  July  16,  1848. 

Vice-President,  Fdipe  Bustino,  1848;  in  1850  rebelled  against  the  gov- 
cnmiait  of  Lindo,  and  put  Senator  Migud  Bustamente  in  the  executive 
power,  but  he  lasted  only  forty  days. 

Senator,  Fiandsco  Gomes,  February  1, 1852. 

Constitutional  President,  Trinidad  Cabanas,  March  1,  1852. 

Provisional  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Bqmblic  of  Central  America,  Francisco 
Caiteyon,  October  28, 1852. 

Senator,  Francisco  Gomes,  May  9, 1858. 
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Constitutional  President,  General  T.  Cabanas,  December  81, 185S. 

Vice-Piesident,  J.  Santiago  Bueso,  October  18,  1855. 

Senator,  Francisco  Aguilar,  November  8,  1855. 

Constitutional  President,  Creneral  S.  Guardiola,  Februaiy  17, 1856. 

Constitutional  President,  General  S.  Cruardiola,  February  7,  1860. 

Senator,  Francisco  Montes,  January  11,  1802. 

Senator,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  February  S,  1802. 

Vice-President,  Victoriano  Castellanos,  Februaiy  4,  1862. 

Senator,  Francisco  Montes,  December  4,  1862. 

Senator,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  June  21,  1868. 

Senator,  Francisco  Inestrosa,  Januaiy  1,  1864. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Mecfina,  February  15, 1864. 

Senator-adviser,  Lawyer  Crescendo  Gomes,  May  15,  1865. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  September  1, 1865. 

Provisional  Presid^t,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  September  28,  1865. 

Designated,  according  to  the  new  Constitution,  Attorn^  Crescendo 
Gomez,  October  2,  1865. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  Februaiy,  1866. 

Representative  and  First  Designated,  Geneial  Juan  Lopez,  April  27, 1867. 

Constitutional  President,  Lieutenant-General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  No- 
vember 21, 1867. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Jos^  Maria  Aguirre  and  Elias  Cadio,  May,  1868. 

De^gnated  Deputy,  Francisco  Cruz,  September  5,  1860. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medinit,  January  2,  1870. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  February  2,  1870. 

Designated  Deputy,  Inocoite  Rodriguez,  1871. 

President  by  Revoluticm,  General  F.  Xatruch,  March  26,  187L 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  May  17,  1871. 

Designated  Deputy,  Inocrate  Rodriguez,  July  2,  1871. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  MecOna,  October  20,  1871. 

Designated  Deputy,  Crescendo  Gomez,  April  5,  1872. 

President  by  Revolution,  Attorney  Cileo  Arias,  May  12, 1872. 

Semi-President  by  Rebellion,  General  Juan  Antonio  Medina,  July  16, 1872. 

President  by  Revolution,  Pondano  Leira,  November  23,  1873. 

Provisional  President  nominated  by  the  National  Convention,  Pondano 
Ldia,  Ainil  20,  1874. 

Constitutional  President,  Pcmdano  Leira,  Februaiy  2,  1875. 

President  by  Revoluticm,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  December  16, 1875. 

Designated  President,  Jos^  Maria  Zdaya,  Januaiy  13,  1876. 

Constituted  President,  Pcmdano  Leira,  Januaiy,  1876. 

President,  Minister  General  Marodino  Mejia,  June  8,  1876. 

President,  Attorney  Crescendo  Gomes,  June  8,  1876. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Attorneys  Colindres  and  Mejia,  August  12, 1876. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  August  16,  1876. 

President,  by  Prodamation  of  the  Hondurans,  Marco  A.  Soto,  August  27, 
1876. 

Pseudo-President,  by  anardiy,  Salvador  Cms,  August  80, 1876;  this  gov- 
enmient  only  lasted  five  days,  and  Dr.  Soto  regained  power. 

Constitutional  President,  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto,  May  80,  1877. 

Blagistracy  of  Ministers,  Ramon  Rosa,  Enrique  Gutienes,  A.  Zdaya, 
June  10, 1880. 
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CoDstiiutioiial  President,  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto»  July  SO,  1880. 
President  by  the  New  Gmstitution,  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto,  February  1, 1881. 
Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Enrique  Gutierrez,  Luis  Bogran,  Rafael  Alva- 
ndo,  May  9,  1883. 

President,  Luis  Bogran,  1884. 

Militaiy  Dictator,  General  Sanchez,  1890. 

Presideat,  Luis  Bogran,  1890. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Ponciano  Leura,  1891. 

Dictator,  General  Policarpo  Bonilla,  1891. 

President.  General  Leira,  1891. 

Proyisional  President,  General  Vasques,  1892. 

Militaiy  Dictotor,  General  Bonilla,  1892. 

Military  Dictator,  General  Vasquez,  1893. 

Military  Dictator,  General  Policarpo  Bonilla,  1893. 

Constitutional  President,  Greneral  Bonilla,  1894. 

Mr.  Richard  Lee  Feara  prepared  a  brief  outline  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Central  American  States,  from  documents  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  &om  which  the  following  is  given  as  sufficient  for  general 
information.  The  student  who  desires  more  minute  details  is  referred 
to  Bancroft  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  all 
have  a  history  very  similar  to  that  of  Honduras.  These  little  half- 
heed  dictatorships  have  had  more  '*  rulers  "  since  their  independence 
than  all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined  have  had  in  the  past  thou- 
fluid  years. 

Guatemala 

1825.  — April,  Arce  elected  first  President  Central  American 
BepuUic,  followed  by  two  years'  fighting. 

1828.  —  February,  "Arce  retired  without  resigning." 

1829.  — April,  General  Francisco  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  over- 
Aitw  the  central  government,  establishing  Barrundia  as  President, 
subsequently  taking  the  office  himself. 

1838.  —  February,  Rafael  Carrera,  mob  leader,  seized  Guate- 
mala, destroyed  Morazan's  power,  leading  in  1840  to  destruction  of 
Central  American  Republic. 

1844.  —  Rafael  Caxrera  caused  Guatemala  to  dect  him  President, 
had  his  term  extended  in  1854  '*for  life,"  and  ruled  till  his  death  in 
IMS. 

1870.  —  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  after  several  years'  fighting,  secured 
tbsdute  control  of  government  and  had  himself  elected  President. 

1887.  —  June,  President  Manuel  L.  BariUas  established  temporary 
<fictatorship  on  account  of  revolutionary  bands  menacing  government 

1890.  —  State  of  anarchy  throughout  country:  son  of  Barrios, 
Iste  Dictator,  and  numerous  other  discontents,  encouraged  by  Ezeta, 
Plnesident  of  Salvador,  opposed  Barillas,  who  continued  Dictator. 
General  Alfonso  Irungaray  issued  a  pronundamento,  and,  joined  by 
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1500  deserters,  seized  the  capital,  but  failed  to  hold  it  Dr.  Ra&d 
Ayala,  '^ actual'*  Vice-Presicfent,  set  up  a  rival  government,  which 
laked  only  a  few  months,  until  Barillas  obtained  peace  with  Salvador 
through  mediation  of  the  American  minister. 

1891.  —  Barillas  kept  busy  suppressing  small  risings. 

1897.  —  June  to  October,  futde  revolt,  led  by  Vice-President 
Morales,  with  much  fighting,  because  National  AiraemUy  had  pro- 
longed term  of  President  Barrios  four  years. 

1898.  —  Barrios  murdered  by  British  subject  Cabrera,  friend  of 
late  Dictator,  was  proclaimed  Acting  President,  in  the  absence  of  Vice- 
President  Morales,  who  returned  to  take  his  place  by  fence;  but 
(September)  Cabrera  was  dected  President 

Salvadob 

No  peace  at  all  until  1865. 

1872.  —  liberals,  assisted   by  Honduras,  overthrew  President 
Duenas,  who  had  been  installed  by  Guatemala  in  1865. 
1876.  —  Valle  ousted  from  presidency  by  Guatemalans. 

1890.  —  June  22,  President  Mendenez  killed  at  anniversary 
banquet  General  Carios  Ezeta  arrived,  with  600  men,  and  was 
proclaimed  Provisional  President 

Zaldivar,  who  had  been  living  in  Paris,  and  Alvarez,  in  Guate- 
mala, raised  forces  in  their  own  behalf,  and  General  Rivas  raised 
forces  in  behalf  of  Vice-President  Ayala. 

Congress  in  September  '' unanimously  dected*'  Carios  Ezeta 
Provisional  President  until  March,  1891. 

1891.  —  Numerous  plots  against  Ezeta,  who  had  himself  elected 
for  four  years'  term.  Ayala,  his  principal  rival,  and  several  others 
were  assassinated. 

1894.  —  General  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez  and  army  officers 
started  revolution  against  Ezeta,  April  (Carios,  Preddent,  and  An- 
tonio, Vice-President),  who  fled  (June).  Gutierrez  proclaimed  himself 
President,  June  24. 

1895.  —  Ezeta  brothers  made  a  weak  attempt  to  reassert  them- 
selves. 

1896.  —  Several  small  outbreaks. 

1898.  —  (reneral  Tomas  Begolado  headed  an  insurrection  just 
before  election  of  successor  to  Gutierrez  and  established  im>visional 
government  without  bloodshed. 

NlCABAGUA 

1824-1840.  —  Continuous  fighting;  numerous  successful  revolts; 
all  rulers  chosen  by  force. 

1855.  —  William  Walker  (filibuster)  captured  government  and 
elected  himself  President  in  1856. 
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1891.  —  Roberto  Sacasa  **had  himsdlf  elected  ** ;  small  uprisings, 
bectnse  he  expdled  prominent  men,  quickly  quelled. 

1883.  —  Joaquin  Zavala  and  others  united  to  overthrow  Sacasa; 
ofganized  provisional  government,  with  Morales  nominal  President; 
American  minister  mediated,  Sacasa  resigning  to  Machado  until  elec- 
tioo  could  be  held.  Zavala's  army  was  admitted  to  Managua  to 
<fi8band,  but  seized  the  town  (July),  Zavala  proclaiming  himself 
IVesident,  but  gave  way  (August)  to  Zelaya,  chosen  as  a  compromise 
between  opposing  political  parties.  Colonel  Ortiz,  with  10,000  armed 
men,  had  in  the  mean  time  captured  Corinto  and  proclaimed  himself 
pnmsioDal  President,  but  finally  recognized  the  election  of  Zelaya. 

1894.  —  Mariced  by  small  disa£Fections  in  favor  of  Ortiz. 

1896.  —  Determined  attempt  to  overthrow  Zelaya,  who  promptiy 
dedared  himself  Dictator. 

(February)  Vice-President  Baca  proclaimed  himsdlf  provisional 
Presdent,  was  asasted  by  Ortiz.  Zelaya,  helped  by  Honduras, 
triumphed  (May). 

law.  —  Februaiy,  small  revolts  suppressed. 

1899.  —  Revolt  in  Mosquito  territory  very  brief. 

Costa  Rica 

1838.  —  May,  Braulio  Carillo  overthrew  Jefe  of  Costa  Rica. 

1811.  —  General  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  seized  government  in 
ApfQ,  to  be  driven  out  in  September. 

1855.  —  July,  General  Juan  Lopez  drove  out  President  Cabanas 
ind  caused  new  election  to  be  held. 

1859.  —  August  14,  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  who  had  been  elected  by 
die  masses  three  months  before,  was  deposed  by  the  property  owners, 
merchants,  and  army,  and  a  successor  duly  elected. 

1860.  —  Mora  landed  with  400  men,  but  was  captured  and  shot 
(Sq)tember). 

1869.  —  Lorenzo  Salazar,  Maximo  Blanco,  and  others  headed  a 
pfoomiciamento,  deposed  President  Castro,  and  installed  in  his  place 
Jesus  Jiminez,  who  was  First  Designado. 

1870.  —  Jiminez  similariy  deposed,  and  Bruno  Carranza  pro- 
daimed  in  his  place. 

1877.  —  Revolutionary  movement  forced  President  Herrara  to 
mrrender  oflSce  to  Tomas  Guardia,  who  was  President  in  1872,  and 
^K)  the  year  before  was  First  Designado,  Herrara  being  Second. 

1892.  —  President  Rodriguez  dissolved  Congress  and  suspended 
constitutional  rights  because  of  difference  in  policy;  no  fighting. 

1898.  —  Conspiracy  to  overthrow  Rodriguez  nipped  in  the  bud. 

1902.  —  Ascension  Esquivel,  President. 

1906.  —  Sefior  Qeto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  President 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
CUBAN  REVOLUTION  OP  1906 

AFTER  a  century  of  bloodshed,  which  finally  involTed  fhe  United 
States  in  a  war  with  Spain,  Cuba  was  given  her  "independence  '* 
and  was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  Scarcely  were  the  United 
States  armies  withdrawn  than  did  the  spirit  of  disorder  assert  itself. 

In  February,  1906,  an  incipient  revolution  occurred  in  Cuba,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  liberal  Senator  Morua  Delgardo.  An  attack 
was  made  on  the  cuartel  at  Guanabacoa,  and  many  horses  captured. 
The  attacking  party  was  composed  exclusively  of  liberals. 

Intrigues  and  plots  were  fomented  in  all  paits  of  the  island  daring 
the  next  few  months,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  July  the  liberal  party 
was  ready  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  on  an  important  scale. 

The  leader  of  this  movement  was  General  Jos^  Miguel  Gomes, 
who  had  been  the  liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  fall  of 
1905.  General  Gromez  was  defeated  by  T.  Estrada  Palma,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  President,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  moderates. 
This  so-caUed  election  was  of  course  a  farce.  Wholesale  arrests  were 
made  of  the  liberals  as  they  were  preparing  to  vote,  and  hundreds  of 
them  thrown  in  jaQ.  An  ^air  which  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
time  was  the  killing  of  Congressman  Villuendas,  the  national  liberal 
candidate  for  President,  by  the  police,  at  Cienf u^os,  on  September  22» 
1905.  The  responsibility  for  this  crime  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
Palma  government,  the  allied  motive  being  that  he  was  considered 
a  dangerous  rival.  No  thorough  investigation  of  the  affair  was  ever 
made  by  the  authorities.  Intimidations,  bribery,  and  extensive  ballot 
frauds  were  perpetrated,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  liberals  refrained 
from  voting  altogether.  While  it  is  true  that  these  fraudulent  methods 
were  almost  universal,  it  is  useless  to  moralize  on  the  subject  The 
fact  is  that  a  real  election  is  an  impossibility  in  Latin  America.  Had 
the  liberals  been  in  power,  the  intimidation,  assaults,  arrests,  and 
wholesale  frauds  would  have  been  perpetrated  just  the  same.  The 
Latin-Americans  know  less  of  real  popular  democratic  government 
than  do  the  Russians,  and  any  attempt  to  hold  elections  is  a  mere 
humbug. 

But  General  Gomez  was  not  satisfied  with  the  election  which  placed 
Palma  in  power  a  second  time.    He  determined  to  hold  an  election  of 
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)o$  own»  with  those  improved  automatic  voting-machines,  the  Mauser 
•lid  the  machete. 

Early  in  August,  1906,  there  were  rumors  of  serious  movements 
in  Cuba.  The  government  sent  out  the  report  that  these  were  merely 
flie  upriangs  of  bandits.  On  August  18  die  rural  guards  attacked  a 
bind  of  30  insuigents,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Pozo,  near 
Rio  Hondo,  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio.  About  the  same  time  a  band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Enrique  Mesa,  allied  to  be  an  outlaw,  came 
mto  conflict  with  the  government  troops  in  Santiago  province.  These 
tSiirs  were  pooh-poohed  by  the  government,  as  of  no  importance. 

Two  days  later  it  was  reported  that  numerous  bands  of  guerrillas 
liad  devastated  all  parts  of  Cuba.  One  band  of  150  men  under  Gen- 
eral Quintm  Banderas,  a  negro  leader,  attacked  the  government  forces 
It  Hoyo  Colorado,  near  Havana. 

On  August  20  General  Pino  Guerra,  a  rebel  leader,  was  reported 
io  be  attacking  the  town  of  Pinar  del  Rio  with  about  800  men.  The 
6tf  was  defended  by  only  about  300  rural  guards.  Uprisings  were 
ilso  reported  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  under 
the  teadership  of  General  Gomez. 

On  August  21  it  was  reported  that  General  Jos^  Miguel  Gomez 
Had  left  Yaguajay,  province  of  Santa  Clara,  with  a  band  of  revolu- 
twnists,  Guines,  a  town  twenty  miles  south  of  Havana,  was  occupied 
Yt  *he  insui^enh  without  serious  fighting.  Many  arrests  veere  made 
tti  BaTana  and  in  all  parts  of  Cuba»  and  a  great  deal  of  desultory  fight- 
tag  by  small  bands  took  place.  It  was  now  estimated  that  there  were 
«out  2000  men  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Al  this  time  the  Cuban  government  stated  that  the  revolution  was 
«  Utile  or  no  importance  and  that  tt  would  \w  subdued  within  two 
<*  three  weeks.  Senor  Mariano  Corona,  representative  from  Santiago 
Pp^not,  clin^ctar  of  Et  Cu^jano  Libre,  speaking  for  the  government, 
^JQ^that  this  was  the  fourth  revolutioo  which  Piesident  Palma  had 
«f^  callfd  upon  to  subdue  since  he  had  held  office,  that  the  revolu- 
^»sta  weie  unarmed  and  of  no  consequence,  that  the  government 
.^jjl^'f*^*"  arms  and  resources,  and  that  the  revolutionists  would  be 
P^^mt  of  existence  and  wholly  annihilated  within  a  short  time. 
^^J*  AtJgust  %t  General  Rodriguez,  commander  of  the  rural  guards, 
'™*'  ispaper  corres[)ondents  into  his  office  at  Havana,  and 
ICuba  was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  revolution,  that 
insurgent  bands  were  greatly  exaggerated,  etc. 
►  gave  out  an  inter%'iew  saying  there  was  no  cause 
Santa  Clara  was  small,  in  Matan74M 
consequence. 
Posse,  and  other  insurrectionary 
a  I  San  Luis,  and  attacked  the 
L I  r  ]  ]  t  en  a  nt  Azcuy  and  defeated 
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On  August  23  it  was  reported  that  the  Cuban  government  Iiad 
asked  the  United  States  for  8  rapid-fire  guns  and  artillerymen  to  work 
them.  G^ieral  Pino  Guerra  with  a  strong  force  captured  San  Juan 
de  Martinez,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Bailway.  In  a  conflict  at 
the  Silveira  farm,  near  Punta  Brava,  fifteoi  miles  from  Havana, 
General  Quentin  Banderas  with  a  small  force  was  attacked  at 
night  by  38  mounted  rural  guards  under  Captain  Ignacio  Delgado 
and  Lieutenant  Martinez.  The  rebeb  were  routed,  and  Banderas 
killed. 

Sefior  OTarrill,  Secretary  of  State  and  Justice,  and  Acting  Mini^ 
ier  of  the  Interior,  re«gned.  It  was  admitted  by  eveiybody  outside 
of  the  government  that  the  entire  island  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the 
situation  exceedingly  grave. 

On  August  24  it  was  reported  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  the  previous  evening  in  Havana  to  assassinate  General 
Emilio  Nufiez,  governor  of  the  province  of  Havana.  Congressman 
Carlos  Mendieta,  of  Santa  Clara,  took  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment Colonel  Reinos  organized  a  band  of  insurgents  at  Bancho 
Veloz.  Loius  Perez,  liberal  Grovemor  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  joined  the 
insurgents.  The  mayor  of  Aguacate,  in  Havana  province,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  inhabitants,  declared  themselves  in  insurrection.  G«i- 
eral  Pino  Guerra,  with  over  2000  insurgent  troops,  engaged  Colcmd 
Estrampe,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  government  force,  in  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  defeated  him.  General  Jos£  Miguel  Gromez, 
revolutionary  leader  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  was  captured  and  put  in  jail 
in  Havana. 

San  Juan  y  Martinez  was  recaptured  by  the  government  troops 
under  Colonels  Bacallao  and  Avalo.  A  conflict  occurred  between  a 
detachment  of  rural  guards  and  a  band  of  insurgents  at  San  Antcmio 
de  los  Bafios,  in  which  several  men  were  killed.  A  band  of  revolu- 
tionists under  Manuel  Gronzalez  was  dispersed  near  Colon.  Campos 
Marquetti,  member  of  Congress  for  Artemisa,  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio,  joined  the  revolt  The  town  of  Guanes,  on  the  Western  RaQ- 
way,  was  occupied  by  Pino  Guerra. 

On  August  25  President  Palma  called  for  volunteers,  offering  chiefs 
of  battalions  and  regiments  $200  a  month;  adjutants,  $125  a  mcmth; 
captains,  $100  a  month;  and  soldiers,  $2  a  day. 

A  body  of  150  rural  guards  under  Major  Gromez  attacked  and 
dispersed  Reinoso*s  band  of  200  insurgents  at  Cascajal,  near  Santa 
R<^,  killing  about  20  rebels.  Revolutionary  bands  of  from  10  to  100 
men  were  ovenxmning  all  parts  of  Havana  province.  Another  band 
of  insurgents  was  organized  at  Remedios,  province  of  Santa  Clara, 
by  Colonel  Severiano  Garcia  and  Captain  Cepeda.  A  group  of  40 
men  under  Quentin  Bravo,  a  daring  fighter  in  the  Spanish  wars,  joined 
the  insurrection.  Rural  guards  fought  at  Rio  Blanco  with  a  large 
insurgent  band,  under  Colonel  Asbert,  who  was  wounded.    Seventy 
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refolatioDists  occupied  the  inllage  of  Arroyo  Naranjo,  five  miles  from 
Htvina.  ^  ,  . 

Thcie  were  shipped  from  New  York  for  President  Palma,  on  the 
rieamship  Mexico.  2000  Remington  rifles  and  2,000,000  romids  of 
ammtmition.  , 

On  August  «6  President  P^Jma  announced  that  he  was  considering 
t  decree  for  a  general  amnesfy,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  widespread 
hostflity.  Neariy  every  town  in  Santa  Claia  was  in  revolution.  A 
former  mapr  of  Trinidad  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  100  rebels, 
niemayor  of  Las  Cruces  led  200  revolutionists  into  the  field,  Orestes 
ftnara,  professor  of  law  in  Havana  University ,  led  an  insurgent  band 
m  Santa  Clara. 

On  August  28  the  government  of  Cuba  asserted  that  it  would  sub- 
due the  revolution  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  M.  C.  Aldamo,  del^ate  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Cuban  government,  said:  ''With  20,000  of  the 
hi^iest-paid  soldiers  in  the  woild  in  the  field,  with  all  the  rapid-fire 
guns  procurable,  hot  from  the  factories,  the  Cuban  government  will 
have  oUitmited  the  revolution  by  the  last  of  September.  It  vrill  not 
hare  crushed  it  merely;  it  will  have  wiped  it  out*' 

On  August  28  the  government  despatched  300  infantry  and  cav- 
afay,  under  General  Francisco  Pereza,  for  Batabano;  also  100,  under 
General  Bemaba  Boza,  for  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  Governor  of  Santa 
Ckra  tdegraphed  that  ^e  insurgents  in  that  province  were  surrender- 
ing; but  Captain  Asbert  had  a  large  band  of  revolutionists  near 
Hayana. 

Major  Jos£  Augustin  Castellanos,  an  emissary  of  Creneral  Pino 
Guerra,  arrived  m  New  York,  and  stated  that  the  insuigents  demanded 
a  new  electicm  m  Cuba,  and  that  unless  the  United  States  intervened 
to  bring  this  about,  the  rebeb  would  fight  until  victorious  or  com- 
pletely defeated. 

On  August  29  the  town  of  Cabanos  was  reported  captured  by  the 
insuigents.  It  is  a  place  ot  4000  inhabitants,  located  about  thirty-five 
miles  west-southwest  dF  Havana.  Campos  Marquetti,  a  negro  member 
of  Congress  with  a  band  of  insurgents,  raided  the  Merc«dita  Sugar 
Estate.  The  whole  df  Cuba  seemed  to  be  alive  with  bands  of  insur- 
gents or  of  rural  guards,  and  skirmishes  were  numerous. 

On  August  SO  it  was  reported  that  a  heavy  battle  was  expected 
near  Guanes  between  1000  cavalry,  under  General  Avalos,  and  the 
revdutionary  General  Pino  Guerra.  A  battle  of  three  hours'  duration 
occurred  between  150  rural  guards,  under  Captain  Collazo  and  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Rego,  and  about  SOO  revolutionists.  The  latter  were 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  about  20  in  lulled  and  woimded.  About  3000 
insurgents  were  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cienf  uegos.  Assaults 
and  outrages  by  revolutionary  bands  in  Santa  Clara  were  numerous. 
Guerra's  men  plundered  and  looted  Galafre  and  Sabalo.  At  Cala- 
basar,  m  Havana  province,  a  fight  took  place  between  50  insurgents 
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and  15  rural  guards,  the  latter  being  defeated.  A  similar  fight  took 
place  at  Artemisa»  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio.  Machine  guns  in 
Havana  were  manned  by  American  volunteers,  which  provoked  much 
criticism  among  American  residents  of  Cuba»  who  believed  that  our 
countrymen  should  have  remained  entirely  neutraL 

On  August  SI  numerous  demands  were  made  by  Americans  for 
protection,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sleeper,  the  United  States  Chaig^ 
in  Cuba,  to  the  State  Department  The  Constanda  Sugar  Company, 
the  Mercedita  Sugar  Estate  Company,  and  others  were  the  complain- 
ants. The  town  of  Guanes,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  was  reported  to  be 
besi^ed.  Passenger  trains  were  fired  upon  by  insuigents  at  Aguada 
and  near  Rodas,  Santa  Clara.  Severe  %hting  took  place  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Cienfu^os.  There  was  a  rising  at  Songo,  twenty  miles  from 
Santiago,  Colonel  Carios  Dubois  being  at  the  head.  A  strong  uprising 
in  Santiago  province  was  reported.  lighting  of  a  desultory  kind  took 
place  at  Cardenos,  Matanzas  province.  It  was  reported  that  there 
were  3000  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of  Cienfu^os,  and  that  all  the 
small  towns  in  the  vicinity  were  under  their  control.  Pillage  was 
widespread.  A  detachment  of  rural  guards  dispersed  125  revolution- 
ists near  Esperanza,  killing  10  of  them. 


Talk  of  American  Intebvention 

During  all  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  American 
intervention.  The  sentiment  of  both  sides  on  this  conflict  was  doubt- 
less accurately  represented  by  La  Discusion^  the  semi-oflSdal  oigan 
of  the  government,  which  said  editorially: 

"  Peimanent  intervention  would  be  worse  than  death.  It  would  be  pref- 
erable if  the  Caribbean  should  engulf  the  Pearl  ci  the  Antilles.** 

The  article  further  appeals  thus  to  racial  sentiment: 

"The  colored  race  may  tremble  before  the  possibility  of  intervention. 
Americans  bate  and  despise  negroes.  Even  their  own  negroes,  with  whom 
they  have  heea  in  contact  for  two  hundred  years,  are  treated  like  dogs,  lyndied 
and  hardly  considered  human.  If  it  is  so  with  negroes  ci  their  own  land  and 
language,  what  would  happen  to  the  Cuban  negro  ?  '* 

As  to  what  the  white  people  might  expect  under  American  inter- 
vention, the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

*'Our  courteous  oonu-ades  in  the  public  departments  will  be  superseded 
by  men  ci  the  type  ci  Bliss  [General  Tasker  H.  Bliss],  who,  when  Adminis- 
trator ci  Customs,  asked  nobody  to  be  seated  in  his  office,  and  Who  forced 
the  use  ci  the  English  language.  Also  instead  of  our  deliberate  and  refined 
judges  we  should  have  Judge  Pitdiers  [alluding  to  Captain  William  L.  Pitdiera 
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of  tbe  Ei^^th  United  SUtes  Mantiy,  who  m  1899  was  Police  Magistrate  and 
SapoTisor  of  Police  of  Havana],  with  their  ten  dollars  or  ten  days.  Farther^ 
■nre,  we  shall  have  with  us  beei^drinking  American  officers  with  clanking 
ipim,  masters  of  all,  captivating  our  adorable  viigins.  That  this  may  occur 
Oibans  fi^t  against  Cubans,  making  room  that  Finlanders,  Germans, 
Ammrans,  and  SfMuiiards  maj  come  and  enjoy  the  fecundity  of  our  soil  and 
air,  the  murmuring  ci  our  rivers,  the  beauty  of  our  moonlit  nights,  the  kiss  of 
onr  sea,  and  even  the  love  of  our  women,  all  because  it  is  said  the  elections 
were  not  fur.  Is  there  no  other  remedy  except  placing  our  necks  under  the 
jFokeof  UndeSam?  This  war  can  have  no  other  end  &ii  intervention." 

While  the  above  opinion  on  the  subject  of  intervention  v^as  ez- 
piessed  by  the  organ  at  the  moderates,  a  similar  vievr  v^as  given  out 
by  Pino  Guerra,  the  revolutionaiy  leader,  as  follows : 

"Hie  revolutionists  like  not  American  intervention  if  the  latter  means 
nilitaiy  occupation  of  the  island  and  the  establishment  of  an  American  ad- 
ministration here.  We  want  our  independence.  The  Americans  veould  merdy 
make  us  slaves.  The  kind  of  intervention  we  want  is  that  the  American  gov- 
enunent  recognize  the  elections  as  fraudulent  and  send  a  note  to  President 
P^Jma  requesting  him  to  call  new  electicms  and  show  fair  play.  We  are 
fitting  against  tyranny.  If  the  Americans  come  to  deprive  us  of  our  inde- 
pendence, we  will  fig^t  also  against  them.'* 

Americans  who  believe  these  Latin-American  buccaneers  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  should  be  placed  at  their  mercy  for 
a  diort  time.  It  is  certain  that  their  views  would  then  materially 
change. 

On  September  1  it  was  reported  that  the  insurrection  v^as  growing 
constandy,  that  there  virere  1500  revolutionists  south  of  Artemisa,  and 
tfiat  the  disorder  had  spread  to  Puerto  Principe.  At  Moron  70  men 
look  up  arms  under  Garcia  Canizares,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  liberal  regime.  At  Arroyo  Blanco,  near  Ciego 
de  Avila,  a  force  of  200  men  was  organized  by  tiie  revolutionary  Gen- 
cnl  Ddlon  Sanchez.  General  Cmllo  and  Campos  Marquetti,  the 
Mgro  congressman,  with  300  insurgents,  took  possession  of  Bahia 
Honda,  in  Havana  province,  and  about  50  recruits  from  the  town 
joined  them.  A  revolutionary  band  of  200  raided  Ranchuelo,  near 
Cicnfuegos.  The  msurgent  leader  Urbano  Sanchez  was  captured  at 
Soogo  by  rural  guards. 

On  September  2  it  was  stated  that  President  Palma  had  called 
Gttwal  Cebreco,  one  of  the  proposed  peace  commissioners,  to  the 
palace  to  inform  him  that  '*the  government  had  no  concessions  to 
offer  or  accept,  and  no  intention  other  than  fighting  the  matter  through 
and  sQpprenii^  the  insurrection.'* 

£1  Eoofumiifto,  the  leading  financial  weekly,  said  that  the  revolu- 
poo,  besides  costing  millions  ot  dollars  to  industries  which  are  operat- 
iDg  upon  fcneign  capital,  would,  should  it  last  several  weeks,  cause 
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ruin  to  the  Vudta  Abajo  tobacco  crop,  amountmg  to  $12»000p000  or 
$15,000,000»  besides  a  year's  loss  to  the  farmers.  The  paper  went  on 
to  say  that  the  loss  to  the  cattle  interests  would  be  from  $20,000,000 
to  $80,000,000.  Concerning  the  sugar  crop,  it  said  that  a  continuation 
of  the  trouble  for  two  months  would  mean  a  loss  of  from  100,000  to 
200,000  tons  on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  It  reckoned  the  losses  to 
the  fruit  crop  at  about  $4,000,000,  and  stated  that  all  these  losses  could 
at  best  be  only  partially  remedied  unless  there  were  a  prompt  effort  for 
peace  or  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  United  States  were  requested. 

On  September  4  it  was  stated  that  apprehension  in  Havana  was 
increasing.  At  least  two  thirds  of  all  the  people  io  the  provinces  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  and  Havana  were  stated  to  be  hostile  to 
the  government 

Americans  returning  to  New  York  stated  that  the  revolution  in 
Cuba  was  more  serious  than  the  despatches  indicated;  that  "little 
is  known  in  this  coimtry  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  island,  because 
of  the  cut  wires,  and  the  censorship  of  the  government,  which  controls 
the  lines.'* 

M.  C.  Aldama,  press  agent  of  the  Palma  government  in  New  York, 
gave  out  a  report  of  a  battle  lasting  three  days,  in  which  the  insurgents 
lost  100  men. 

The  revolutionary  junta  in  New  York  gave  out  reports  of  numerous 
rebel  victories.  One  engagement  took  place  near  Mataniais,  the 
rebels,  under  Colonel  Cepero,  killing  a  number  of  rural  guards,  includ- 
ing their  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jorge.  At  Cotorro,  in 
Havana  province,  the  government  troops  under  General  Pedro  DeU 
gado,  lost  00  men  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  deserted.  Colonel  Estram- 
pas,  with  180  rural  guards,  was  reported  defeated  with  a  loss  of  40 
killed  and  10  deserted,  by  Colonel  Asbert,  the  revolutionaiy  leader 
in  Pinar  del  Rio  province.  Juan  Santos,  mayor  of  Punta  Bravo,  near 
Havana,  revolted  against  the  Palma  government,  with  50  men. 

On  September  6  a  truce  and  armistice  for  ten  days  was,  through 
the  efforts  of  General  Menocal,  proposed  by  the  government  and 
accepted  by  most  of  the  liberal  leaders.  Pino  Guerra,  however,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  arrangement  unless  the  government  would 
stipulate  to  annul  the  elections  for  President  and  congressmen. 

'  On  September  7  Pino  Guerra,  who  had  a  force  of  between  8000 
and  4000  men,  cut  the  Western  Railway  beyond  Pinar  del  Rio  Cify, 
by  blowing  up  two  railway  bridges.  He  then  took  possession  of  San 
Juan  y  Martinez.  Machete  fights  were  continuous  between  the  rural 
guards  and  the  insurgents  under  Loynaz  del  Castillo,  in  Havana 
province.  A  squadron  of  100  cavalry  deserted  and  joined  the  insure 
gents  at  Cienf uegos. 

On  September  8  President  Palma  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress,  to  convene  on  the  14th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
sidering  the  alarming  situation.    An  armored  train  with  850  troopa 
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eDoounteied  a  band  of  revolutionists  between  Hemduia  and  Con-* 
nladoD  del  Sur,  and  a  fi^t  ensued,  without  decisive  effect  It  was 
reported  that  Colonel  Ai^os,  commander  of  the  government  troops 
ID  Pinir  dd  Rio»  was  surrounded  by  the  superior  forces  of  Guerra. 
The  mayor  ot  Guayabal,  near  Guanajay,  took  his  rural  guards  and 
joined  the  revolutionists. 

On  September  9  it  was  reported  that  Colonel  Avalo  succeeded  in 
fMung  a  junction  with  the  armored  train  near  Consoladcm  del  Sur. 
The  insmgents  attacked  the  train  at  this  point,  but  were  beaten  off, 
and  many  killed  by  the  machine  guns,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Wdwter,  an  American. 

On  September  10  President  Palma  declared  martial  law,  by 
decreeing  the  suspension  of  all  constitutional  guarantees  and  revoking 
all  offers  of  amnesty.  Many  liberal  leaders  were  arrested.  The  press 
deqNitcbes  stated: 

''Three  hundred  soldiers  have  been  brought  from  Guanajay  into  Havana 
oo  soooimt  of  the  possibility  oi  an  attadc  on  the  capital. 

**  Hie  lAd  leaikr,  Cdonel  Edward  Ghizman,  has  appomted  Dr.  Figueroa , 
Ptesident  of  the  liberal  party  in  Cienfuegos,  to  act  as  peaoe  oonuniasioner  in 
hit  bdialf . 

"Four  more  batteries  of  machine  guns  from  Havana  arrived  to-day  in  the 
regioD  east  of  Coosoladon  dd  Sur,  near  the  point  where  the  rebds  destroyed 
bndget  and  disabled  the  first  anncNred  train  sent  out  The  second  train  was 
filed  oo  several  times  this  morning. 

"Small  bands  of  insurgents  entered  Paso  Real  at  deven  o'dodc  this  morn- 
ing. Tlicy  made  no  trouble,  and  later  marched  in  the  direction  ci  the  Santa 
CItra  River. 

"Hie  battalion  under  Major  Clews,  to  protect  the  men  repairing  the  rail- 
rosd,  is  moving  westward.  It  will  co-operate  with  Cokmd  Avalos  and  give 
the  detachment  under  Captain  Webster  a  fresh  supply  ci  ammunition. 

**  A  troop  train  from  Havana  was  attadced  early  tins  morning  at  Artemisa. 
Hie  rebds  were  driven  off  vrith  machine  guns. 

"Sizty  more  residents  of  Havana  and  its  vicinity  have  been  indicted  for 
complidty  with  the  rebels.   The  privilege  of  bail  is  refused  to  theuL 

"It  now  appears  that  the  rebds  are  in  posseasicm  ci  the  juncti<m,  at  Rincon, 
of  the  United  Railway  brandies,  and  trains  on  the  Western  Line  are  stopped 
aod  seardied  at  wiH.    Rinoon  is  fifteen  miles  southwest  <rf  Havana." 

On  September  11  Cobnd  Aguirre  and  J.  A.  Castellanos,  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  junta  in  New  York,  announced  that  there  would 
soon  be  M,000  insurgents  under  arms,  and  that  they  could  capture 
Havana  whenever  th^  wished. 

^  The  administration  at  Washington  todc  precautions  to  send  war* 
^I»to  Key  West  and  other  points  near  Havana.  The  question  of 
nterventioQ  under  the  Piatt  amendment  was  seriously  considered  by 
die  administration. 

On  September  12  the  situation  in  Cuba  became  more  alarming, 
•nd  the  Washington  government  sent  the  cruiser  Denver  and  gunboat 
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Marietta  to  Havana.    In  Cuba  the  government  continued  miLlrifig 
laige  numbers  of  arrests  of  members  of  the  liberal  party. 

*' Those  placed  in  jail  indude  Representatives  Ambrosio  Bofges,  Au- 
gustin  Garcia*  and  Osuna  Antonio,  Cromsalo  Perez,  editor  ci  the  Libtral^ 
Alfonso  Lopez»  Santa  Marina,  Pelayo  Garcia,  Dr.  Malberty,  a  former  repre- 
sentative; Seilor  Felipe  Gronzales,  derk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Sefior  Sarrin,  Dr.  Samud  Secades,  and  Seiior  Juan  Ramon  OTairill,  fonner 
mayor  of  Havana,  who  was  ousted  from  his  post  by  Governor  Nunes  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  moderate  successor.  All  efforts  to  find  Alfredo  Zayas  have 
thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  rumored  that  Zayas  has  left  the  dtjr  and 
joined  one  oi  the  rebd  bands.*' 

These  arrests  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  liberals,  and  caused 
large  numbers  of  men  to  join  the  insurrection,  it  being  stated  that 
more  than  1000  men  joined  Pino  Guerro*s  army,  within  one  week, 
of  their  own  accord.  The  insurgents  in  Santa  Clara  province,  stated 
to  number  from  8000  to  12,000,  destroyed  several  railroad  bridges 
and  did  much  damage  to  sugar  estates.  The  rebels  looted  the  town 
of  Sierra  Morena,  near  Sagua,  and  entered  Cruces,  carrying  off  $9000 
of  the  town  funds,  also  $1200  belonging  to  the  post-office.  A  serious 
uprising  was  reported  in  the  province  of  Santiago  and  the  old  province 
of  Camaguey. 

On  September  13  at  5.30  p.  m .  a  force  of  155  men  landed  in  Havana, 
from  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Denver,  for  the  protection  of  American  interests. 
They  camped  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  facing  the  palace.  The  force 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Conunander  M.  L.  Miller.  President 
Palma  had  stated  to  Commander  Colwell  of  the  Denver  that  he  could 
not  guarantee  the  lives  of  Americans  in  Havana,  and  he  therefore 
asked  that  marines  be  landed. 

Many  revolutionaiy  outrages  were  reported,  among  them  the 
destruction  of  the  Hatuey  Sugar  Mill  at  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Qara 
province,  valued  at  $2,000,000,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Rabeu,  an  Ameri- 
can ;  also  the  Homeguero  and  San  Jos£  estates. 

Cuban  Conorebs  Mbeto 

On  September  14  the  Cuban  Congress  met  in  Havana,  In  extra- 
ordinary session,  at  the  call  of  President  Palma. 

The  President  submitted  a  message  deploring  the  conduct  of  the 
opposition.  Who  would  have  supposed,  he  asked,  that  with  the  ad- 
vancing prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
with  millions  in  the  treasury  after  paying  $19,000,000  to  the  army  of 
liberation  and  investing  $11,000,000  in  public  improvements,  and 
with  such  splendid  credit  abroad,  there  could  be  Cubans  who  would 
conspire  to  change  the  constitutional  order  by  placing  armed  foroe^ 
violence,  and  anarchy  before  law,  order,  and  peace,  to  the  country's 
shame  and  sorrow? 
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Congress,  although  a  quorum  was  not  present,  granted  President 
Palma  almost  unlimited  powers  to. prosecute  the  war,  including  the 
right  to  appropriate  any  of  the  public  funds  for  war  purposes. 

On  this  date  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Sefior  Quesada, 
Cuban  minister  at  Washington,  warning  the  Cuban  people  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  their  course  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
intervention. 

The  American  blue-jackets  from  the  Denver  who  had  landed  at 
the  request  of  President  Palma  returned  to  the  vessel,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Washington  administration  had  disapproved  of  the 
landing. 

Se&or  Zayas  and  General  del  Castillo,  of  the  insurgent  forces,  sent 
messages  to  Commander  Colwell  of  the  Denver,  offering  to  surrender 
their  conmiand  to  the  American  government 

Taft  and  Bacon  bent  to  Cuba 

On  September  15  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  de* 
lermined  to  send  to  Cuba  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Robert  Bacon  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  attacked  Santo  Domingo,  in  Santa  Clara 
province,  but  were  repulsed.  General  Rodriguez  with  400  rural  guards 
attacked  1000  revolutionists  under  General  del  Castillo  and  Colonels 
Asbert  and  Acosta,  at  Wajay,  twelve  miles  south  of  Havana,  and 
dispersed  them.  A  battle  occurred  at  El  Cano,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Havana. 

The  American  war-ships  Des  Moines  and  Dixie  arrived  at  Havana. 
The  Oeveland  suled  from  Norfolk  for  that  port,  and  other  war-ships 
were  under  way.  On  September  16  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon  left 
Washington  for  Havana.  The  battle-ships  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey  sailed  from  Newport  for  Havana. 

President  Palma  had  a  conference  with  the  leading  revolutionists, 
and  announced  an  indefinite  suspension  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to 
making  peace  before  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon.  This 
decree  was  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  Sefior  Montalvo,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works,  after  a  conference  with  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  who  was  then  in  prison,  and  General  Menocal,  Vice-President 
Mendez  Capote,  General  Freyre  Andrade,  Sefior  Dolz,  and  others. 

On  September  17  the  Cuban  revolutionists  at  Bajucal  definitely 
rejected  the  peace  proposals.  They  demanded  the  unconditionfd 
annulment  of  the  last  elections.  To  this  the  Palma  government  re- 
fused to  assent 

Several  minor  engagements  were  reported  in  Cuba.  Colonel 
Dubois  with  400  revolutionists  attacked  the  rural  guards  at  La  Maya. 
A  small  force  of  insurgents  were  repulsed  in  San  Felipe,  near  Batabano. 

On  September  18  many  Americans  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  made 
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complaint  to  Minister  Moigan  that  Cuban  oflScials  were  molesting 
them  in  their  homes,  seizing  their  firearms,  etc.»  which  were  abscdutely 
necessary  for  their  own  protection. 

At  Los  Palacios  a  fight  occurred  between  90  rural  guards  and  a 
party  of  Gueira's  revolutionists,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
Gueira's  men  were  reported  as  having  committed  many  depredations. 
Considerable  destruction  to  property  by  insurgents  was  reported  on 
the  Cuban  Western  Railroad,  owned  by  an  English  tempany.  Many 
bridges  were  destroyed,  —  among  them,  the  bridges  near  Los  Palacios, 
Santa  Cruz,  Taco  Taco,  and  other  points. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  was  advised  by  M.  R.  Spell- 
man,  of  the  Colonial  Cuban  Company,  of  New  York,  that  the  Espe- 
ranza  Sugar  Estate,  near  Cienfuegos,  had  been  destroyed  by  Colonel 
Collada  and  a  band  of  insurgents. 

On  September  19  Secretary  of  War  Taft  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Bacon,  who  had  arrived  in  Havana,  listened  to  statements 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  liberal  and  moderate  parties.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Minister  Morgan's  house,  in  the  village  of  Marianao, 
near  Havana,  —  about  three  miles*  distance  from  Arroya  Arenas, 
where  an  insurgent  force  under  Colonel  Baldomero  Acosta  was 
encamped. 

A  despatch  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  stated  that  50  armed  men, 
mounted,  under  command  of  Captain  Vicente  Costa  and  Lieutenant 
Francisco  Salmon,  entered  the  town  of  Firmeza,  and  raided  the 
Juragua  mines,  seizing  explosives,  etc.  Several  bands  of  insurrec- 
tionists were  reported  as  having  recentiy  organized  in  this  province, 
among  them  one  of  150  men  led  by  Juan  Lopez. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington  exhibited  great  eneigy  in 
preparing  for  all  emergencies.  General  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff,  ordered 
Generals  Barry  and  Duval  home  from  the  German  military  manoeu- 
vres, and  General  Funston  was  sent  to  Cuba.  Horses,  mules',  and 
military  supplies  were  rushed  to  available  points,  in  case  intervention 
should  become  necessary. 

On  September  20  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon  heard  arguments  and 
reports  from  a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests.  Senator  Alfredo  2^yas  represented 
the  revolutionists  in  these  conferences.  Offidab  of  the  government 
declared  they  would  not  consider  any  proposition  looking  towards 
new  elections. 

A  water  famme  was  reported  from  Cienfu^os,  owing  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  waterworks  at  Jicotea  by  insurgents.  The  commander  of 
the  gunboat  Marietta  landed  marines  for  tiie  protection  of  American 
property.  He  placed  80  men  on  the  Constancia  estate,  up  the  Dan- 
maji  River;  80  on  the  Soledad  estate;  and  120  on  the  Hormiguero 
estate.  Revolutionists  seized  the  coasting  steamer  Rik  at  Bahia 
Honda,  and  rifled  the  mails,  robbing  passengers,  etc. 
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Raids  were  made  on  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Constancia,  and  damage  done  to  the  extent  of  $25,000. 

On  September  21  further  conferences  were  held  between  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Bacon  and  the  leaders  of  the  contending  forces.  The  revolu- 
tioDary  leaders  selected  a  committee  to  represent  them,  consisting  of 
Josi  Miguel  Gomez,  Juan  Gualberto  Gromez,  ex-Senator  Monteagudo, 
Carios  Garcia,  Garcia  Velez,  Alfredo  Zayas,  and  General  del  Castillo. 
Among  the  generals  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were  Pino 
Goerra,  Machado,  Ferrara,  Asbert,  Guas,  Acosta,  and  Betancourt. 

On  September  22  the  United  States  cruisers  Minneapolis  and 
Newark  arrived  in  Havana.  Captain  Albert  R.  Couden,  commander 
of  the  battle-ship  Louisiana,  stated  that  the  American  war-ships  in 
the  harbor  could  land  4000  men  if  necessary. 

On  September  28  conferences  continued  between  the  American 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Cuban  factions. 

On  September  25  it  was  announced  that  President  Palma,  Vice- 
Presid^t  Capote,  and  the  moderate  senators  and  representatives 
would  resign. 

Secretary  Taft  ordered  the  Marietta  to  despatch  30  men  to  Sagua 
la  Grande,  province  of  Santa  Clara,  to  guard  the  Cuban  Central  BLail- 
road,  owned  by  an  English  company,  which  had  already  been  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  $400,000. 

The  United  States  government  continued  to  rush  war-ships  and 
numnes  to  Cuban  waters,  making  the  total  available  UpHing  force 
11,000  men,  with  12  war-vessels  at  hand. 

On  September  26  reports  from  all  parts  of  Cuba  indicated  a 
virtual  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  insurant  armies,  made  up  of 
the  worst  dements,  were  indulging  in  a  riot  of  loot  and  pillage.  Brig- 
adier Funston  reached  Havana,  and  was  placed  in  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops.  The  action  of  the  moderates  in  deciding 
to  resign  all  offices,  leaving  Cuba  practically  without  a  government, 
was  severely  criticised  in  all  quarters.  At  the  palace  Secretary  Fonts  y 
Stirling  spoke  bitteriy  of  America  and  Americans.  Secretary  Lamar 
said  tbe  Americans  had  behaved  unjustly  towards  a  government  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations.  Secretary  Preyre  de  Andrade 
said  that  probably  the  moderates,  when  they  saw  the  Cuban  flag  come 
down,  would  make  war  upon  the  Americans. 

President  Palma's  letter  announcing  his  irrevocable  decision  to 
resign  was  made  public. 

Vice-President  Mendez  Capote  said: 

•It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  reopen  negotiaticms  with  the  peace  com- 
Hooers  unkfls  they  compel  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Ameri- 
owaHiimisBioners  have  shown  marked  partiality.  They  have  not  regarded 
ttoe  men  as  rebels,  but  have  simply  treated  with  them  as  an  armed  force  in 
the  field.  Never  before  has  the  American  government  treated  with  rebels.  It 
VM  not  done  under  the  McKinley  administration  in  the  previous  Cuban  lev- 
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olution.  It  looks  much  as  if  the  American  war-ships  were  here  for  the  puipose 
ci  backing  up  the  rebel  cause. 

"The  American  navy,  however*  is  not  the  only  one.  Other  nati<ms  also 
have  laige  interests  in  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  precipitate  the 
intervention  of  some  other  government  than  that  of  the  United  States.  What 
an  easy  thing  it  would  be  for  us  to  destroy  the  property  of  British  or  German 
subjects,  and  how  quickly  we  would  see  here  the  war-ships  of  these  nations. 
We  may  not  be  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  but  we  are  not  foob.^ 

A  meeting  of  moderates  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Seiior  Dolz, 
President  of  the  Senate,  at  which  about  sixty  prominent  men  were 
present    A  report  ot  the  meeting  says : 

"The  speakers  shouted  denunciations  of  the  American  govenmient,  and 
hotly  insisted  that  the  moderate  party  should  appeal  to  the  powers  of  the 
world  for  protection  against  the  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  ci  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  the  government  forces  should  fi^t  to  the 
death  rather  than  submit  to  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  the  rebels,  and  one 
speaker  depicted  the  horrors  of  negro  domination,  which  would  result,  he 
said,  from  the  threatened  liberal  ascendancy  brought  about  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States. 

"Some  of  the  most  radical  members  present  asserted  that  the  government 
had  plenty  of  dynamite  in  Havana  whidi  could  be  used  to  precipitate  inter- 
national complications  by  means  of  the  destruction  ci  foreign  property. 
Several  prominent  men  said  that  by  using  dynamite  they  could  bring  abmit  in- 
tervention by  Germany,  or  perhaps  by  Great  Britain,  while  others  announced 
that  they  knew  that  ihe  foreign  diplomats  here  would  favor  such  a  ooune. 
It  was  aigued  that  the  destruction  of  the  German  Bank  and  the  dAmnging 
of  English  railroad  property  would  soon  result  in  European  intervention. 
Certain  American  properties  also  were  specifically  mentioned  as  open  to  such 
attacks.  Several  speakers  said  that  they  would  prefer  Gennany  or  Great 
Britain  in  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

"This  frenzy  subsided  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  meeting  then 
settled  down  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  reopen  n^otiations  with  the  peace  commissioners." 

On  September  27  the  moderate  party  endeavored  to  perpetuate 
the  administration  of  President  Palma  by  rejecting  hb  resignation, 
but  the  President  refused  to  reconsider  his  action. 

It  was  reported  that  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon  contemplated 
taking  control  of  the  island,  but  the  announcement  was  made  that 
American  occupation  would  only  be  temporary. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  American  General  Staff  and 
Admiral  Converse  to  seize  the  fortifications  of  Havana  and  Cienfuegos 
the  moment  that  an  open  rupture  should  appear  inevitable. 

TaFF  becomes  PBOVISIONilL  GOVEENOB 

On  September  28  Secretary  William  H.  Taft  assumed  the  pro- 
visional governorship  of  Cuba. 
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On  September  29  Governor  Taft  called  on  President  Palma  at  the 
ptlace»  and  made  necessary  preparations  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
eroment   He  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Belt»  secretary  to  the  President. 

Governor  Taft  received  a  letter  signed  by  General  Jos^  Miguel 
Gomez  and  others  of  the  conspiracy  prisoners,  as  follows : 

**We  understand  that  the  provisional  government  this  day  established  in 
Cuba  mtends  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  the  changed 
conditioDs,  the  basis  of  the  settlement  which  the  peace  oonunissicmers  recom- 
nended  to  both  the  Moderate  and  Liberal  parties,  including  general  amnesty 
for  an  political  offenders.  The  undersigned,  representing  the  insurgent  forces 
m  the  fidd,  by  proper  declaration  hereby  agree  in  behalf  of  such  insurgent 
foites  that  they  will  at  once  lay  down  their  arms,  return  to  their  homes,  and 
restore  the  property  taken  by  Uiem  for  military  purposes  which  may  now  be 
b  their  possession.  We  request  the  appointment  of  a  conmiission  by  the  pro- 
TMonal  government  to  meet  a  similar  conmiission  appointed  by  us  to  arrange 
the  detaib  for  the  surrender  of  the  arms  and  property,  after  which  the  insur- 
gents win  return  to  their  homes.** 

Mr.  Taft  ordered  the  release  of  all  conspiracy  prisoners  and  ap- 
pointed a  conmiission  as  requested  in  the  forgoing  letter.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  Brigadier-General  Funston,  president;  General 
Menocal,  General  Agramonte,  and  Colonel  Carlos  Fernandez,  to 
represent  the  Cubans,  assisted  by  Major  Ladd,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Mitchell,  General  Funston's  aid,  as  recorder.  The  insurgent 
commission  consisted  of  General  Josi  Miguel  Gomez,  J.  G.  Gomez, 
Manuel  Lazo,  Alfredo  Zayas,  Pelayo  Garcia,  S.  G.  Monteaguado, 
Cados  Garcia,  and  Demetrio  Castillo. 

All  the  prisoners  were  immediately  set  free,  and  went  directly  from 
the  Presidio  to  the  American  legation,  where  they  held  a  conference 
with  Governor  Taft  regarding  the  details  of  the  insurgent  disarmament. 

On  September  30  General  Funston  landed  450  marines  at  Havana. 
The  disarmament  commission  proceeded  rapidly  with  its  woric. 

On  October  2  it  was  announced  definitely  from  Washington  that 
American  occupation  of  Cuba  would  only  be  temporary.  It  was 
itated  that  ex-Governor  Magoon  would  be  selected  for  Governor  of 
Cuba.  The  work  of  disarming  the  revolutionists  proceeded  rapidly 
in  Cuba.  Arrangements  were  made  to  send  1000  of  Guerra's  men 
home  (Ml  special  trains,  while  1800  were  to  march  home. 

On  October  8  Cluu^es  E.  Magoon  was  designated  as  Provisional 
Governor  of  Cuba  by  President  Roosevelt.  General  Bell  was  ap- 
pwited  as  Commanding  General.  President  Palma  and  his  family 
left  Havana  for  Matanzas  on  a  special  train. 

On  October  9  Governor  Magoon  arrived  in  Havana.  Governor 
Taft's  last  act  in  the  island  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  amnesty  decree. 
This  proclamation  granted  pardon  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  killing 
of  Congressman  Villuendas  at  Cienfuegos,  in  September,  1905;  to 
tbosc  implicated  in  killing  the  rural  guards  at  Guanabacoa,  in  Febru- 
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aiy,  1906,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  crimes  which  had  been  the  ou^[iowtfa 
of  the  recent  revolution. 

On  Oetober  13  Judge  and  Mrs.  Taft  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon 
suled  for  the  United  States.  Judge  Taft  issued  a  brief  prodamatioiiy 
which  was  printed  in  the  official  Gazette,  in  which  he  said : 

**Bj  direction  and  with  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stateai, 
I  hereby  lay  down  the  office  of  Provisional  Grovemor  of  Cuba,  assumed  by  me 
on  August  29,  and  turn  the  same  over  to  Charles  E.  Magoon,  my  successor. " 

Governor  Magoon  issued  a  proclamation,  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  which  differed  from  Secretary  Taft*s  in  referring 
definitely  to  the  Piatt  Amendment  as  the  authority  for  the  United 
States  intervention.    In  his  proclamation  Grovemor  Magoon  saidzx 

''The  poli<7  declared  and  the  assurances  given  by  Secretaiy  Taft  wiU  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  carried  out  As  Proviaonal  Governor  I  shall  exercise 
the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  provided  for  by  Article  8  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Constituti<Hi  of  Cuba,  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  As  soon  as  it  proves  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  I  shall  sedc  to  bring  about  the  restoraticm  of  the 
ordinaiy  agencies  and  methods  of  government  under  the  other  and  general 
provisions  of  the  Cuban  Constitution.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Oxistitutioii 
and  laws  whidi  for  the  time  being  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  provided  for  by  Artic^  8  of  the  Appendix  must  be  deemed  to  be 
in  abeyance.  All  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constituti<m  and  laws  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect.*' 
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CHAPTER  XVn 
LATIN-AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONS  IN  1906  AND  1907 

BRIGANDAGE  and  pillage,  under  the  guiae  of  ie?oliiti<m,  con- 
tinues throughout  Haiti,  Santo  Donmigo,  Central  America, 
and  the  northern  part  df  South  America,  aa  bald  and  unie- 
strained  to-day  as  at  any  time  during  the  past  century.  Thai  the 
reader  may  understand  thiat  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  in  this  respect 
no  di£Ferent  from  preceding  years,  the  following  veiy  brief  rSsumi  is 
gi?en  of  events  occurring  ahnost  immediately  prior  to  the  puUicati<m 
ofthisworic  No  attempt  can  be  made  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  battles 
and  skirmishes,  or  to  portray  adequately  we  loss  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  horrible  crimes  wluch  are  inseparable  from  the  excesses  of 
debauched  armies  of  criminals,  led  by  men  who  are,  in  every  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  bandits. 

In  the  [nesence  of  this  appalling  disorder  it  is  difficult  to  say  whidi 
is  the  more  absurd,  —  the  soft  and  silly  discussimis  of  ''peace  con- 
ventions," or  the  fussy,  meddling  impolency  of  the  State  Department 
It  Washingtcm. 

Revolutkin  in  Ecuadob 

Several  bloody  battles  were  f oug^  in  the  beginning  of  1906  in 
Ecuador.  The  foUowing  Associated  Press  despatch  shows  how  the 
patriots  of  Ecuador  cdebrated  the  new  year: 

IM.  — "Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  January  8.  The  first  day  of  the  year 
1006  was  dioeen  by  the  followers  of  General  Alf aro,  the  former  President, 
to  laise  the  standard  of  revohition.  The  rebels  intended  rising  in  all  the  Be- 
pablic  the  suae  day,  but  their  plans  were  discovered  and  partly  failed.  The 
revokitioD  commenced  with  an  attadc  on  Rio  Bamba  barradu  fay  Colond 
Emilb  Maria  Reran  with  several  young  Rio  Bambanos  [natives  of  Rio 
Btmba].  One^  of  these  young  men  killed  the  senttnd  with  a  dagger.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Quito  battalion,  whose  barradu  were  attadced,  were  in 
•Tinpathj  with  the  rebels,  and  a  severe  fig^  took  place  within  the  barra<fa 
between  the  nhtia  and  the  royal  troops.  Many  were  kiOed  or  wounded  on 
bothades. 

''The  rd)ds  occupied  Rio  Bamba  untO  January  4th,  when  they  were  atr 
tacked  by  government  forces  from  Guayaquil  under  Colcmd  Manud  Andrade. 
Gusraada,  capital  of  the  provmce  of  Bolivar,  was  next  occupied  by  the  rebds. 
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*'Aa  soon  as  the  news  of  the  rebellion  leadied  Quito,  the  capital,  Colood 
Lanea,  Secretary  of  the  War  and  Navy,  left  with  the  Pichincha  and  Carchi 
battalions  and  some  pieces  of  artillery. 

"Hie  news  of  these  desertions  were  concealed  tram  the  public  for  four 
days.  Meanwhile  the  authorities  €i  Guayaquil  sent  the  Sucr^  battalicm  of 
artilleiy  under  Colond  Manud  Andrade  to  atta<^  the  rebds.  Besides  the 
artOleiy,  the  authorities  sent  to  the  front  a  force  of  policemen  and  a  number 
of  recruits.  Hiese  forces  under  Andrade  during  the  morning  of  January  4 
attacked  and  defeated  the  rebds  under  Teran,  who  occupied  San  Juan  near 
Gatazo. 

''Captain  Ohnelda  Alftoo,  son  of  Greneral  Don  Alfaro,  was  for  some  years 
at  the  West  Point  Militaiy  Academy.    He  is  now  with  Teran's  forces. 

**llie  rebds  of  Guanga  imprisoned  the  tax  collector  and  obliged  him  to 
giYe  them  $12,000.  After  the  fighting  at  Grataso  the  rebds  were  rdnf<»ced 
by  the  troops  which  deserted  from  Colonel  Larrea,  and  the  govenmient  troops 
under  Andrade  avoided  a  battle  and  retreated  to  Alaust 

''Besides  the  calamity  of  the  revoluticm,  ydlow  fever  is  spreading  here. 
There  were  twenty-tivo  cases  to-day  at  the  govenmient  Lazaret** 

A  later  despatch  from  GuayaquO,  Ecuador,  stated : 

''General  Alfaro  occupied  Quito,  the  capital,  at  three  o*dodc  oo  Thurs- 
day aftemo(«.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  revolutionary  forces  was  followed  by 
serious  rioting.  The  people  during  the  afternoon  attadced  the  prisons,  liber- 
ated the  politMad  priscmers,  and  afterward  captured  the  police  barracks,  where 
the  rioters  obtained  possession  oi  a  number  €i  rifles  and  some  canncm.  Rifle 
shots  were  heard  later  in  all  parts  €i  the  dty,  and  the  rioters  became  so  bold 
that  they  attached  a  battalicm  €i  artilleiy.  Many  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  both  sides  during  the  fighting. 

"A  junta  of  notable  persons  met  in  the  Grovemment  Palace  here  at  four 
o'dodc  yesterday  afternoon  and  formed  a  new  government  Vice-President 
Baquerizo  Moreno  assumed  the  executive  power,  establishing  the  capital 
here  and  appointing  a  ministry,  whidi,  however,  only  lasted  one  hour.  Hie 
people  rejected  the  administration  of  Senor  Baquerizo  Moreno,  and  pro- 
daimed  General  Eloy  Alfaro,  former  President  of  Ecuador  and  leader  of  the 
revolution.  President,  and  in  his  absence  Dr.  Emilio  Arevalo  assumed  dvil 
and  military  authority. 

"There  was  a  great  panic  during  the  evening,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
order General  Leonidas  Plaza,  minister  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States,  who 
arrived  here  cm  January  18,  and  assumed  diief  oMnmand  €i  the  army  in  its 
operaticHis  against  the  rebds,  escaped  frtnn  the  dty  and  embariced  on  board 
the  Chilian  steamer  Loa,  whidi  Idt  here  to-day  fot  Panama.  Later  in  the 
evenmg  order  was  restored. 

"Tbe  schoolship  Maranon  has  joined  in  the  rd)ellion.  A  -number  ol  rev- 
olutionists from  Ditule,  twenty-tivo  miles  from  here,  arrived  this  morning, 
and  were  enthusiasticany  reodved." 

This  tdegram  was  recdved  by  a  New  York  merchant: 

"Cables  were  mtemipted  for  a  short  time  last  night  by  gunshots  after  the 
dty  was  turned  over  to  Alfaro.  G^ieral  Gorpia,  oommancler-in-duef ,  r»- 
* — "■  '^  surrender  the  troops  and  artiUefy. 
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''Fhe  thousand  armed  citizens  proceeded  to  attack  the  artilleiy  bamu^ 
vUdi  opened  fire  with  cannon  and  quick-firing  guns  on  the  citizens,  killing 
and  wounding  many  of  the  attackers  and  innocent  persons. 

"A  state  oi  terror  prevailed  all  ni^t,  bullets  passing  through  the  wooden 
houses  in  all  directions.   Firing  continued  until  this  morning. 

"General  Alfaro,  in  a  fight  near  Quito,  killed  and  wounded  400  persons 
tad  entered  Quito  without  fitting  within  the  capital. 

'^Finally  the  artillery  surrendered,  and  the  revolution  is  over.  All  is  quiet 
General  Atfaro  has  beoi  named  Chief  Executive." 

Tliiis  was  another  presidential  electicm  held  in  one  of  oar  "Sister  Be^ 


Riots  in  Colombia 

1906.  —  Colombia  also  had  an  incipient  revolution  in  February. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  General  Rafael  Reyes,  the  Presi- 
dent The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  were  captured,  and  four  of  them 
were  shot,  after  a  pretended  judicial  trial,  but  actually  by  order  of 
General  Reyes.  It  was  alleged  by  partisans  of  Reyes  that  the  would-be 
•aaassins  were  hired  by  the  Jesuits,  —  an  accusation  which  is  fre- 
quently trumped  up  under  such  circumstances,  because  it  affords  the 
so-called  Liberates  a  sufficient  pretext  for  robbing,  stealing,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  Church  and  its  communicants. 


Revolution  in  Brazil 

1906.  —  Revolutions  were  general,  as  usual,  in  many  sections  of 
Brtsil  m  1906.  Early  in  June  it  was  reported  that  a  heavy  uprising 
had  taken  place  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso.  By  the  middle  of  July 
this  movement  had  become  of  great  strength.  The  insurants  under 
Dr.  Generoso  Ponce  captured  the  tovms  of  Corumba,  Santa  Ana  de 
Ftodiibo,  Pacome,  and  most  of  the  smaller  villages,  after  scenes  of 
terrible  carnage.  At  this  time  the  revolutionists  had  about  5000  men 
m  the  fidd,  and  the  government  over  twice  that  number  under  the 
command  of  General  Barreto.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  revolu- 
tionists captured  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  the  State,  overwhelmingly 
<fcfeating  the  government  troops  and  killing  the  President  of  the  State. 
Dwing  these  encounters  over  4000  persons  virere  killed.  The  govern- 
ment then  despatched  40,00a  federal  troops  mto  Matto  Grosso,  under 
command  of  General  Ribero.  In  August  other  uprisings  occurred 
m  other  States  of  Brazil.  The  police  and  troops  revolted  at  Aracaju, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Seigtpe,  and  compelled  the  Governor  and 
VjCfrGovcmor  to  resign.  This  was  apparently  made  in  co-operation 
with  other  similar  movements  elsewhere. 

h  June,  1906,  Peruvian  troops  invaded  a  part  of  the  territory  in 
Jwpote  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  a  matter  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arUtration  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain. 
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More  Revolutionb  in  Samto  DoiaNoo 

1906.  —  Amid  the  whirligig  of  revolutions  Ramon  Caceres  became 
President  of  Santo  Domingo,  after  Morales  was  overthrown.  In 
November,  1905,  General  Q.  Berroa  had  revolted  in  Macoris,  against 
Morales,  and  desultory  uprisings  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  American  war-ships.  In  fact,  the  ignoble  lethargy  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  refusing  to  support  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  trouble.  In  June,  1906,  Gen- 
eral Mauricio  Jimenez  and  others  inaugurated  a  more  serious  revcdu- 
tion.  General  Berroa,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  ''New  Yoric 
Tribune,"  June  27,  1906,  said: 

"The  esdsting  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  are  terriUe.  Men  are  being 
killed  everyday  for  political  reasons,  and  the  jails  are  filled  with  enemies  of 
the  government.  Eveiy  constitutional  right  is  denied  to  my  compatriots. 
People  are  also  starving  to  death.  The  right  of  su£Prage  is  a  dead  letter  with 
the  present  govemment 

"Hie  revolution  now  in  progress  is  a  Christian  uprising  against  barbar- 
ism. The  movement  is  increasing  in  strength  eveiy  day,  and  has  spread  frcnn 
Monte  Cristo,  where  it  is  strongest,  to  the  States  ci  Azua,  Baiahona,  Maooris, 
and  Santo  Domingo.'* 

Acts  of  brigandage  were  re-enacted  in  this  beautiful,  desolate 
island.  Revolutionary  attacks  were  made  on  town  and  village,  on 
farm  and  hacienda,  and  bloody  encounters  occurred  in  Barahona, 
Porto  nata,  San  Cristobal,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Azua,  Hato  Mayor, 
La  Vega,  Sabana  de  la  Mar,  Monte  Cristi,  and  many  other  places. 

All  that  Jimenez  and  Berroa  said  about  the  govemment  of  Caceres 
was  true,  and  should  they  get  into  power,  they  would  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  inaugurate  a  similiur  or  more  vicious  reign  of  tyranny. 

A  serious  rebellion  broke  out  on  August  18  in  Santo  Dormngo. 
Revolutionary  bands  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Navarro  landed 
near  Riviere,  attacked  and  captured  Dajabon,  which  was  pillaged 
and  abandoned  after  20  persons  had  been  killed. 

A  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  northern  part  of  Santo  Domingo. 
All  commeFce  with  the  interior  was  stopped,  and  traffic  in  the  northern 
districts  was  prohibited. 

On  August  21  Genial  Guellito,  at  the  head  of  900  insurgents,  left 
Dajabon  to  join  the  troops  of  General  Navarro  and  made  an  attack 
upon  Monte  Cristi.  The  govemment  sent  1200  men  from  Mocha 
against  the  rebels.  Messrs.  Milboum  and  Thurston,  two  Americans 
employed  as  collectors  in  the  Dominican  custom-house  service,  were 
assassinated  near  Las  Matas. 

Id  the  latter  part  of  September,  1906,  President  Caceres,  of  Santo 
Domingo,  with  1200  men,  attacked  the  rebels,  raised  the  siege  of 
Moole  Cristi,  and  pursued  the  beriegers,  dispersing  them  and  captor^ 
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ing  a  nmnber  of  priaonen.  Twenty-four  of  the  latter  were  executed, 
and  the  properties  of  the  recakitrant  rebds  were  destroyed.  Later 
tfaerebds  ndlied. 

The  lebd  Generals  lifigael  Andres  Pichardo,  Mauricio  Jimenez, 
and  the  others  hdd  large  sections  of  Santo  Domingo  dming  almost 
die  entire  year.  Numoous  filibustering  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St  Thomas,  and  ouier  points.  One  such  expedi- 
tion, led  by  Generals  Enrique  Jimenez  and  Pedro  LaSala,  landed  near 
Blanco  in  the  northern  part  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  was  captured  at 
San  Jos^  de  las  Matos,  near  Santiago.  General  Candelario  de  la 
Rosa  later  landed  a  strong  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barahona  on  the  south  coast  of  Santo  Domingo.  Ex-President 
McmJes  and  ex-President  Jimenez  spent  most  of  t^  year  fitting  out 
inch  expediti(His  from  St  Thomas,  Cuba,  and  other  places  adjacent 

REvoLirnoNB  in  Central  Amebiga 

19M.  —  Central  America  had  its  customary  batch  of  revolutions 
m  19M.  Since  1821  there  have  been  numerous  treaties  of  amity  and 
eternal  friendship  between  these  murderous  barbarisms.  In  1842, 
1847, 1852, 1889,  and  1898  treaties  or  attempts  to  form  a  union  were 
made.  Almost  in  every  instance  these  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  parties.  Pillage  and  revolution  have  been  almost  unceas- 
ing, while  interviews  with  diplomats  and  newspaper  editors  continue 
to  be  published  broadcast  extolling  the  peaceableness  and  beneficence 
of  tiiose  countries.  Eariy  m  1906  Mr.  R.  M.  Rivas,  editor  of  the 
piano  dd  Salvador^  a  prominent  Central  American  newspaper,  vis- 
ited Washington  and  expressed  himself  in  roseate  views  of  Central 
America.  He  said:  "The  time  of  revolutions  in  Central  America 
has  passed,  and  the  public  men  of  all  the  countries  concerned  are  look- 
ing toward  a  union  founded  upon  lasting  peace.  The  spirit  of  union 
is  m  the  air,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come;  it  will  come  within  a 
decade.** 

Unfortunatdy  the  logic  of  events  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasts.  In  1905  a  treaty  had  been  signed  among  the 
Central  American  countries,  but  that  made  no  difference.  In  March, 
lOM,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  Guatemala.  President  Cabrera,  of  the  latter  country,  allq;ed 
ttiat  General  Regalado  and  President  Escalon,  of  Salvador,  had  con- 
spired to  assassinate  him.  Revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  broke 
out  m  the  countries  in  question,  and  invasions  under  the  guise  of 
revolution,  so  that  by  June  1, 1906,  the  merry  game  of  butchery  was 
m  full  swing.  A  body  of  forces  invaded  Guatemala  from  Salvador, 
led  by  General  Regalado,  but  the  latter  was  killed  at  the  engagement 
of  El  Jicara  eariv  in  July. 

In  tiiis  batde  it  U  stated  that  Salvador  lost  about  700  killed 
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and  1100  wounded,  and  Guatemala  about  2800  kflled  and  SOOO 
wounded. 

After  two  months  of  skirmishing  and  a  few  sanguinary  battles 
peace  was  brought  about  through  the  mediation  of  the  United  States. 
The  ''peace/*  however,  did  not  last  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  It  merely  served  to  give  the  **  Generales  **  a  little  breathing-spell, 
and  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  levy  a  few  more  ''forced  loans/' 
in  preparation  for  a  new  and  a  bigger  fight,  which  broke  out  with 
renewed  fierceness  early  in  1907. 

1907.  —  Early  in  February  the  American  consul  W.  E.  Alger, 
at  T^ucigalpa,  Honduras,  reported  that  war  between  that  country 
and  Nicaragua  appeared  inevitable.  Consul  General  Pio  Bolafios, 
representing  the  latter  country  at  New  York  City,  made  puUic  a  cable 
from  President  Zelaya,  dated  February  7,  announcing  positively  there 
would  be  no  war.  He  stated  that  talk  of  war  was  utter  nonsense. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington  announced  that  peace  was 
assured. 

President  Bonilla,  of  Honduras,  nevertheless,  declared  the  Treaty 
of  Corinto,  which  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  Central  American 
disputes,  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  Nicaragua  persisted  in  main- 
taining armed  forces  along  Uie  border. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  war  broke  out  in  earnest  A  Nica- 
raguan  army  invaded  Honduras  at  Portillo  del  Espino,  but  after  a 
battle  lasting  two  hours  retreated,  leaving  37  dead. 

On  February  20  it  was  reported  from  Managua,  Nicaragua,  that 
troops  under  Generals  Fomos  and  Vasques  had  d^eated  Honduran 
troops  and  had  captured  several  towns. 

On  February  21  Honduras  declared  war,  and  Nicaragua  announced 
that  its  troops  were  marching  upon  the  Honduran  capital,  Teguci- 
galpa. These  troops  occupi^  £1  Triunfo  and  San  Bernardo  after 
six  hours'  fighting. 

Honduran  revolutionaiy  leaders  w^it  over  to  the  support  of 
Zelaya,  while  several  Nicaraguans  of  prominence  became  cheers  in 
the  army  of  Bonilla.  Among  these  were  Generals  Anastasio  Oritz, 
Paulino  Godey,  Benito  Cehavarria,  Emeliano  Chamarro,  and  Rafad 
Hernandez. 

On  Februaiy  24  San  Marcos  de  Colon,  defended  by  Solomon  Ordo- 
nez, Honduran  Minister  of  War,  was  captured  by  the  Nicaraguans. 

On  March  2  Mr.  Olivares,  American  consul  at  Managua,  cabled 
the  State  Department:  "El  Corpus,  key  of  position  at  T^ucigalpa, 
was  taken  by  Nicaragua  to-day.  Four  battalions  of  Nicaraguans 
and  a  strong  force  of  Hondurans  engaged.    Action  brilliant'* 

A  strong  revolution  now  broke  out  in  Honduras  against  Bcmilla. 
Ex-President  Sierra,  who  was  ousted  by  Bonilla  when  the  latter  came 
into  power  at  the  head  of  a  successful  revolution,  joined  the  Nica- 
raguan  forces,  taking  with  him  quite  a  staff  of  "  Generals  "  and  several 
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peons*  Redutas  were  resorted  to  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many 
foreigners  were  conscripted  into  the  army. 

0^  Blarch  16  it  was  reported  that  General  Barahona,  Minister 
of  War  of  Honduras,  had  defeated  3000  revolutionists  at  Maleras, 
Ixaga,  and  Sabana  Larga.  These  troops  were  under  the  conmiand 
of  Generals  Dionisio  Gutierrez,  Balladares,  and  Gamero,  all  of  whom 
ime  killed  in  the  fight 

At  this  time  Salin&dor  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Honduras,  and 
8500  Salvadorean  troops,  under  General  iosi  Presa,  landed  at  Ama- 
pala.  General  Bonilla  invaded  Nicaragua,  among  his  troops  being 
two  detachments  of  Nicaraguan  revolutionists,  under  Generals 
Qiavarria  and  Chamorre. 

On  March  18  it  was  reported  by  Philip  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
American  l^ation  at  T^ucigalpa,  that  TVujiUo,  a  Honduran  port, 
was  being  attacked  from  ti^  sea  by  Nicaraguan  troops,  who  succeeded 
in  capturing  it 

On  March  20  American  marines  were  landed  at  TrujiUo  and  Ceiba 
from  the  gunboat  Marietta,  under  Conmiander  Fullam,  for  the  pro- 
tedioQ  of  American  interests. 

On  Bfarch  21  a  proclamation  was  published  by  President  Manuel 
BoniDay  declaring  that  the  Hondurans  were  victorious  at  Choluteca. 
He  said: 

A  corps  of  scouts  of  our  forces  attacked  the  enemy  in  oonsideraUe  numbers 
at  Nimaiigue,  taking  three  advanced  positions,  capturing  the  pueblo,  and 
drifing  oat  the  enemy  completely  from  the  extreme  heists.  Tlie  losses  of 
the  enemy  were  numerous,  nnoe  they  fl^  in  masses  whidi  were  presented 
b  broadside  to  our  gunners.  The  artilleiy  was  unable  to  stop  the  irresistible 
adranoe  of  our  small  column,  which  was  a  single  company,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Cokmel  Leacadio  LardizalML  They  advanced  the  rifles 
and  a  batteiy  of  artiUeiy. 

The  enemy  disbanded  by  hundreds  in  their  extremity,  and  I  am  poweriess 
to  appioxnnate  what  became  of  them.  With  this  triumph  of  to-day,  which 
vas  gained  in  four  or  five  hours  of  fighting,  without  large  sacrifice  on  our 
part,  the  enemy  has  arrived  at  a  most  pronounced  state  of  demoralizaticm. 
Hie  enthusiasm  of  the  army  is  great,  and  with  one  mind  they  desire  to 
adfance. 

Manxtel  Bonilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Honduran  and  Salvadorean  allied  army 
was  severdy  defeated  at  Choluteca,  losing  «00  men  and  1500  rifles. 
Jos£  de  OUvares,  American  consul  at  Memagua,  reported  that  the 
■Hies  had  6000  men  at  Namasique,  and  the  Nicaraguans  about 
S0,000,  and  that  the  former,  being  the  attacking  party,  lost  1000 
men,  m  a  battle  lasting  three  nights  and  two  days. 

An  cSBaal  report  stated  that  on  March  11  General  Chomorro  with 
a  column  of  Honduran  soldiers  captured  Topomalpa,  Nicaragua, 
after  thirteen  hours'  fighting  and  the  killing  of  100  men. 
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On  March  25  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  announced  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  the  Honduran  capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

Amapala  and  many  other  towns  were  t)ombarded,  and  anarchy 
reigned  supreme  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  April  3  Commander  Fullam,  of  the  United  States  gunboat 
Marietta,  wrote  General  Juan  J.  Estrada,  conmianding  the  Nicaraguan 
army,  that  no  more  bombardments  of  coast  towns  would  be  permitted 
''during  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions  in  Central  America.'* 

On  April  12  Ccmsul  Olivares  wired:  ''Amapala  has  been  surren- 
dered by  Bonilla,  and  the  war  is  ended." 

President  Zelaya  set  up  a  "  provisional  government "  for  Honduras, 
and  Bonilla  sought  refuge  on  an  American  war-ship  and  later  went 
to  Mexico. 

During  all  this  time  the  gov^nments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  been  "tendering  &eir  good  offices  **  to  bring  about  peace. 
At  the  faU  of  Amapala  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  no  further 
disturbances.  Andrew  Cam^e,  who  had  evidently  never  read  the 
story  about  Mrs.  Partington  tiying  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
sent  a  commissioner  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
peace  among  those  governments.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Cam^e 
authorized  his  representative  to  put  all  the  generab  on  the  pay-roll 
during  good  behavior  was  not  stated. 

Notwithstanding  aU  this  talk  of  peace,  the  Nicaraguan  army,  after 
sailing  from  Puerto  Cortez  for  Bluefields  retiuned  to  fiie  former  place, 
owing  to  an  invasion  by  the  allied  forces  of  Salvador  and  Honduras 
of  the  western  deparhnents  of  Copan,  Gracias,  and  Intubucat. 
Heavy  skirmishes  continued  in  most  sections. 

On  April  28  peace  negotiations  were  concluded  at  Amapala 
between  President  Flguera,  of  Salvador,  and  President  Zelaya,  of 
Nicaragua. 

On  April  24  passengers  arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  Puerto 
Cortez,  Honduras,  reported  grave  troubles  growing  out  of  disagree- 
ments between  the  Nicaraguans  and  their  allies,  the  Honduran 
revolutionists,  regarding  the  division  of  the  offices  in  the  provisional 
government  It  was  idso  stated  that  a  Guatemalan  army  was  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  Puerto  Cortez,  and  openly  hostile,  while  another  of 
the  same  country  had  been  collected  at  Port  Barrios,  forty  miles 
distant 

On  April  29  an  allied  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  President 
Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  and  a  formidable  revolution  was 
said  to  be  forming  in  that  country.  This  was  the  third  attempt  on 
Cabrera's  life.  He  was  shot  in  the  1^  by  a  would-be  assassin  in  April, 
1905,  and  a  second  attempt  was  made,  according  to  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Cabrera  is  an  unspeakable  despot  of  the  Cipriano 
Castro  type. 

On  May  4  another  attempt  to  assassinate  Cabrera  was  reported. 
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A  mine  of  dynamite  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  the 
"Guard  of  Honor/*  the  President's  personal  body-guard. 

During  the  month  of  April  strained  relations  had  developed 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  growing  out  of  the  assassination  of 
General  Jos^  lizandro  Barillas,  former  President  of  Guatemala, 
who  was  stabbed  at  the  House  of  Commons,  City  of  Mexico,  on  April  7, 
by  two  Guatemalans,  named  Morales  and  Mora.  These  men  made 
a  confession  to  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  stating  that  they  acted  under 
orders  from  General  Jose  Maria  Lima,  who  was  r^arded  as  the  right- 
hind  man  of  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala.  Mexico  demanded 
the  extradition  of  General  Lima,  which  Guatemala  refused  to  grant. 

Desultory  battles  continued  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Sidvador. 
General  Terendo  Sierra,  formeriy  President  of  Honduras,  was  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  President  Miguel  R.  Davila,  of  the  new  Hondu- 
nn  provisional  government,  who  also  captured  El  Corpus. 

On  May  15  ttie  Nicaraguan  Congress  approved  the  treaty  of  peace 
imoged  between  that  country  and  Salvador  at  Amapala.  At  the 
nme  time  there  was  great  turmoil  in  all  parts  of  Salvador,  and  arrests 
of  many  prominent  men  on  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaraguan  charg^  d'affaires,  Felipe  Fernandez,  was  besieged 
by  a  mob  in  Salvador,  and  sought  refuge  aboard  an  American  steamer. 

Eariy  in  June  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  had  ten  men, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  sentenced  to  death,  and  nine  others  to 
imprisonment,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  implicated  in  the  alleged 
attempt  on  his  life  in  April.  He  also  commenced  proceedmgs  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  men,  estimated  to  amount  to 
115,000,000  gold.  A  press  despatch  said :  ''The  fact  that  most  of  the 
men  who  were  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisoned  for  participation  in 
attempts  to  assassinate  President  Cabrera  belong  to  the  best  classes 
of  the  Republic  has  caused  a  considerable  depression  in  business.  A 
ddegation  of  Spaniards  called  to-day  at  the  Spanish  legation  to  pro- 
test against  the  sentence  imposed  upon  Ricardo  Trigueros,a  Spaniwl.** 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  stated  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know 
the  inside  facts  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Cabrera  was  a  hoax, 
devised  by  the  President  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  a 
pretext  for  executmg  respectable  men  of  large  means,  whose  property 
he  deared  to  confiscate  to  his  own  use. 

On  June  12  President  Figueroa,  of  Salvador,  cabled  that  the  gov- 
ernment troops  had  routed  revolutionists  under  Rivas,  at  Sonsonata, 
and  looted  the  town.  Nicaraguan  forces  attacked  Acajutla  on  June  11, 
"for  general  revolutionary  purposes,'*  as  naively  stated  by  American 
Minister  Merry.  Nicaraguan  troops  were  in  all  parts  of  Honduras, 
looting  and  plundering.  Armies  under  Generals  Toledo  and  Alfara 
were  on  the  Honduran  border,  threatening  Salvador,  notwithstanding 
the  sdenm  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  signed,  while  General 
Corea  planned  to  invade  the  country  via  Amapala. 
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Heavy  detachments  of  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  troops  likewise 
occupied  the  borders  of  these  respective  countries,  while  threats  <yf 
war  were  ominous. 

At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  work  the  anarchistic  condi- 
tions continue  in  Central  America,  much  as  they  have  existed  during 
the  past  centuiy.  To  talk  of  peace,  industry,  and  honor  among  such 
savages  is  an  abuse  of  words.  The  situation  there  leads  one  to  observe, 
however,  that  if  the  Washington  administration  would  devote  itself 
to  the  less  spectacular  work  of  affording  a  decent  protection  to 
our  own  citizens  in  these  barbarous  dictatorships,  it  would  perform 
a  work  of  some  permanent  benefit,  not  alone  to  our  country,  but  to 
the  dictatorships  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVra 

LEADERS  IN  THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  SPAIN— 
BHRANDA  AND  BOIJVAR 

IT  WIS  a  strange  and  unique  set  of  militaiy  adveuluiers  who  led  the 
revdutions  agamst  Spain  in  South  America  in  the  early  part  of 

the  nineteenth  centurjr.  From  1800  to  1880  the  history  of  South 
America  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  worid  since  the 
dawn  of  authentic  records.  AdTentures,  hair-breadth  escapes,  battles 
and  campaigns,  intrigues,  treachery,  bombast,  cunning,  daring,  reck- 
less disregard  for  life,  murder,  infinite  cruelty,  —  all  constitute  here 
a  paD(»ama  such  as  the  Recording  Angd  has  perhaps  set  down  to  no 
ottwr  continoit  and  to  no  other  time. 

While  during  this  period  there  were  hundreds  of  generals,  and 
dioosands  of  lemer  officers,  whose  perscMud  feats  of  valor  and  deviltiy 
might  fiD  thrilling  volumes,  the  names  of  Miranda,  Bolivar,  Paez, 
Stn  Bfartm,  and  Sucr£  stand  out,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 
We  dierefore  make  a  study  of  the  characters  of  these  men  in  their 
cnrironment,  not  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  a  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  these  Latin-American 
coimtiies,  with  whose  doings  we  are  so  intmsdy  occupied  at  the 
praent  tune. 

The  revolutionaiy  movements  against  Spun  were  in  two  parallel 
ilreams:  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  South  was  carried  through 
Aigentina  and  Chili  by  San  Martin;  that  of  the  North  swept  through 
VcDesoda,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  into  Peru,  inaugurated  by 
Minmda  and  borne  along  by  Bolivar,  uded  by  Paez  and  other  intrepid 
■dfenturcfs. 

The  two  movements  effected  their  junction  m  Peru,  where  Sucr£ 
made  himsdf  famous. 

FRANCISOO  MIRANDA 

nandseo  Miranda  was  bom  m  Santa  F^  New  Granada,  or  m 
Cuacas,  Voiesuela,  it  is  not  certun  which,  in  1756.  He  served  with 
die  FNodi  in  the  continental  army  during  our  own  Revolution,  from 
1779tol781.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  became  a  Major-General  in  the 
Reoch  army,  but  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  French  Directory 
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in  1797,  he  fled  to  England,  and  later  went  to  Russia,  where  he  en- 
deavored to  interest  the  Empress  Catherine  in  his  phins  for  over- 
throwing the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

He  l^en  came  to  New  York,  organized  a  revolutionary  movement, 
and  started  for  Venezuela  in  the  Leander  in  1806.  From  Moses  Smith, 
an  American  who  was  induced  to  embark  on  the  expedition,  we  learn 
that  Miranda  arrived  at  Jaquemel  in  Santo  Domingo  on  the  15th  of 
Februaiy.  Here  proclamations  were  printed  in  which  the  griefs, 
wrongs,  and  hardships  of  the  people  of  South  America  were  set  forth. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Oeopatra,  under  Captain  Wright,  would 
join  them  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  island  of  Bonair,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  Failing  this,  two  American  schooners,  the  Bee 
and  the  Bacchus,  were  chartered,  and  an  army  of  not  more  than  200 
men  enlisted,  and  sail  was  set.  Through  inadvertence  or  mischance 
they  did  not  reach  Bonair  until  the  24th  of  April.  Preparations  had 
been  made  with  this  small  army  to  undertake  the  landing  in  Colombia, 
when  the  ships  were  discovered  by  two  Spanish  guardaoostas^  —  one 
a  brig  of  twenty  guns,  the  other  a  schooner  of  eighteen.  What  hap* 
pened  then  we  will  allow  Smith  to  narrate  in  his  own  words : 

**They  were  hailed  by  the  captain  of  the  Leander,  and  ordered  to  prepare 
for  action.  After  some  broadsides  exchanged  between  the  anned  vesseb  on 
both  sides,  they  were  ordered  to  board  the  enemy  on  the  lee  side,  idiile  the 
Leander  was  to  attack  and  board  the  ship  on  the  weather  side.  They  obeyed 
their  orders,  but  before  they  could  accomplish  them,  to  their  inexprenifale 
astonishment,  they  saw  the  Leander,  with  Miranda  on  board,  haul  down  her 
colors  and  make  off.  The  remaining  ships  were  boarded  and  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  men  were  plundered,  stripped,  and  rifled;  and  so  impatient 
were  the  conquerors  for  the  booty  that  before  they  took  the  time  to  pull  the 
dothes  off  they  first  cut  the  pockets  to  make  sure  of  the  contents.  So  ezpeft 
were  they  in  tiiis  inglorious  kind  of  warfare  that  they  seldom  failed  to  dear 
away  the  pocket  with  a  single  stroke.  The  prisoners  were  next  pinioned  and 
secured,  tied  back  to  bade,  and  in  that  humiliating  posture  conv^ed  to  Puerto 
Cabello.  There  they  were  disembarked,  and  driven  mto  the  castle  of  St 
Philip,  chained  two  and  two,  and  loaded  with  irons.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parties  of  about  thirty  each,  the  whole  number  taken  in  the  two  sdiooDers 
amounting  to  about  sixty.  Th^  were  then  thrown  into  two  separate  dun- 
geons, and  suffered  indescribable  privations. 

"Their  trial  took  place  toward  the  end  of  June.  It  was  not  till  the  SOth 
of  July  that  their  doom  was  announced  to  them.  On  that  day  their  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  they  were  told  by  an  interpreter  that  they  must 
come  out  to  be  hanged.  The  names  of  ten  of  the  prisoners,  all  oflBoeis  in  Mi- 
randa's army,  were  first  called,  and  the  interpreter  read  this  sentence  from  a 
.  paper  he  hdd:  -In  the  morning  of  to-morrow,  at  six  o'dock,  you  and  each 
of  you,  are  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  nedc  until  you  are  dead;  afterwhidi 
your  heads  are  to  be  severed  from  your  bodies,  pkoed  upon  pc^es,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  most  public  parts  of  the  country.'  The  remainder,  being  nine- 
teen in  number,  were  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment  in  the  oaslle  of 
Boca  Chica,  near  Cartagena,  which  sentences  were  all  execated.'* 
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With  the  failure  of  his  expeditions,  Miranda  had  drifted  around 
and  gone  back  to  London  again,  where  he  was  without  influence. 
But  the  news  of  his  schemes  had  fired  the  Venezuelan  heart,  ready 
tiieii,  as  now,  for  a  revolution,  or  for  anything  which  promised  adven- 
ture, loot,  and  "glory." 

Let  us  leave  Miranda  for  a  moment  to  return  to  him  later. 

Smon  Bolivar  was  bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  or  about  July 
£4, 178S.  His  father,  Don  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  a  wealthy 
Penman,  died  in  1786,  and  his  mother,  Do&a  Maria  Concepci6n 
P^dados  y  Sojo,  died  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
Ad  unde,  Don  Carlos  Palacios,  became  his  guardian,  and  sent  him 
to  Spam,  where  he  studied  law,  and  travelled  in  Europe.  He  spent 
much  time  in  Paris,  and  there  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Rerolufion.  In  1805  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion (A  Napoleon  as  king  of  that  country.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
wbere  it  b  said  he  and  his  friend  Simon  Rodriguez  made  solemn  vows 
to  liberate  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  sailing  for  Venezuela 
in  1809. 

He  at  once  b^an  the  revolutionary  movements  which  have  made 
Ills  name  forever  famous.  There  was  a  general  uprising  in  1810,  and 
he  was  given  an  officer's  conmiission  and  sent  to  London  to  buy  arms, 
in  conjunction  with  Luis  Lopez  Mendes. 

BOliVAR  AND  MIRANDA 

Here  be^s  the  strange  history  of  Bolivar  and  Miranda  as  co- 
workers in  the  same  cause.  Bolivar  returned  from  London  in  1811, 
Imnging  ^Granda  with  him,  and  the  latter  was  received  with  great 
ovations.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  while  Bolivar  was  young  and 
▼igorous,  and  the  populace  yelled  "Ftix»  Miranda^'  "Viva  Bolivar,'' 
much  as  they  have  since  shouted  "  Viva "  to  each  incoming  "savior  " 
d  the  counby.  Miranda  was  selected  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  Provinces.  The  tricolor  flag  of  Miranda  was  adopted 
by  the  Revolutionaiy  G)ngress  of  Venezuela  as  its  emblem  on  July  5, 
1811,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

No  serious  fighting  was  done  for  some  time.  Domingo  Monte- 
^^erdc,  field-marshal  of  the  royal  army  under  Ferdinand  VII,  met 
•nd  defeated  the  patriots  at  Carora.  But  an  earthquake  which 
occurred  on  March  «6, 1812,  at  Caracas,  and  another  which  followed 
OQ  April  4,  did  the  patriots  more  damage  than  was  caused  by  battles. 
About  600  of  Miranda's  soldiers  and  laige  numbers  of  people  had 
perished,  and  the  superstitious  populace  ascribed  this  to  the  anger 
01  God  at  their  actions  in  declaring  independence,  —  a  view  which 
the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  seriously  endeavor  to  combat. 

Monteverde  now  made  a  dashing  campaign  from  Coro  to  Caracas, 
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capturing  Barquisimeto,  San  Carios,  aild  other  points  on  the 
route. 

Miranda,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
ordered  Bolivar  to  proceed  to  Puerto  Cabello  and  take  conmiand  of 
the  fortress,  while  he  marched  out  of  Caracas,  which  was  in  ruins  from 
the  earthquake,  against  Monteverde.  He  had  1£,000  men,  and  Mon- 
teverde  had  a  much  inferior  force,  but  Miranda's  troops  were  insub- 
ordinate, or  disheartened  by  the  earthquake,  and  there  were  many 
desertions  to  the  Spanish  cause.  He  took  up  quarters  at  Maracay, 
and  later  retreated  to  La  Victoria,  where  he  repulsed  an  assault  by 
Monteverde. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  June  30,  Bolivar  had  met  disaster  at  Puerto 
Cabello.  A  commander  of  the  prison  had  turned  the  prisoners  loose, 
organized  them  as  royalists,  and  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the 
city.  Bolivar  had  only  about  forty  men  left,  and  these  refused  to 
fight ;  so  he  hurriedly  got  a  sailing-vessel,  and  embariced  for  La  Guayra 
on  July  5, 181£,  just  one  year  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 

News  of  Bolivar's  flight  disheartened  Miranda,  and  he  suspected 
treachery.  An  army  of  liberated  slaves  were  marching  upon  Caracas 
from  the  provinces,  and  one  disaster  after  another  had  befallen  his 
army.  At  the  suggestion  of  Antonio  Fernandez  de  Leon,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  revolution,  he  therefore  agreed  to 
surrender  to  General  Monteverde.  The  latter  offered  terms  of  peace, 
in  a  letter  which  Miranda  sent  to  Congress,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  that  body.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  July  29,  1812,  in  which 
the  authority  of  Spain  was  fully  recognized. 

The  day  following  the  signing  of  the  treaty  Miranda  went  to  La 
Guayra.  He  was  old,  ill,  worn  out  with  the  heat,  and  broken  in  spirit. 
Simon  Bolivar,  Colonel  Manuel  M.  Casas,  Dr.  Miguel  Pefia,  Gov- 
ernor; Dr.  Pedro  Gual,  Colonel  Juan  Paz  del  CastiUo,  Colonel  Jos£ 
CorteSf  Rafael  Chatilton,  Miguel  Carabano,  Rafael  Castillo,  Thomas 
Montilla,  Colonel  Jose  Mire^,  Juan  Jos6  Valdez,  Seigeant-Major; 
Jose  Landaeta,  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  various  other  persons 
connected  or  sjTnpathizing  vnih  the  patriot  movement,  were  in 
La  Guayra  at  the  Ume,  and  they  at  once  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
impridOQ  Miranda. 

General  Miranda  had  intended  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  that  night 

lying  ttt  the  harbor,  and  Captain  Haynes,  who  scented  the  conspiracy, 

ui^d  him  to  do  so ;  but  lits  comrades  invited  him  to  stay  for  supper. 

General  Miranda,  believing  bim.self  to  be  in  the  house  of  his  friends 

subordinates,  accepted  the  invitation. 

Genend  H>  L.  V.  Ducoudray  Holstein  tells  us  that  the  house  was 

prounded  by  a  guard  under  Casas,  who  was  military  comandante 

^  La  Gaa)'ra,  and  Miranda,  having  been  placed  in  a  room  without 

and  key,  was  surprised  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  by  Casas, 

and  Bolivar,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  traitor,  forced  him 
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to  Fort  San  Carlos,  some  distance  from  La  Guayra,  where  he  was 
put  in  irons  and  lodked  in  one  of  the  darkest  dungeons. 

Monteverde  was  immediately  informed  of  this  arrest,  and  though 
it  violated  the  faith  of  his  own  treaty  he  took  no  steps  toward  releasing 
Miranda.  From  prison'to  prison  Miranda  passed  from  one  indig- 
nity to  another,  and  thus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  chains.  A 
British  officer  said  of  him,  "I  have  seen  the  nobleman  tied  to  a  wall» 
with  a  cham  about  hb  neck,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dog.'' 

Who  can  defend  this  iniquity  of  Simon  Bolivar? 

SDiON  BOliVAB 

Miranda  gone,  let  us  turn  again  to  Bolivar. 

From  this  date  until  his  dea£,  in  exile,  at  San  Pedro,  on  December 
17, 1830,  his  life  b  unparalleled.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  more  than 
four  hundred  battles;  at  least  five  different  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him ;  he  exercised  at  times  supreme  military  power  over 
the  entire  northern  part  of  South  America;  he  was  guilty  of  many 
barbarities ;  he  had  numerous  liaisons  with  women ;  he  made  speeches 
of  fanatical  eloquence  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the  so-called  legislatures 
which  he  established;  and  the  Constitutions  and  laws  which  he  pro- 
mulgated were  a  curious  mixture  of  bombast,  absurd  declarations 
m  favor  of  what  he  called  liberty,  but  which  were  in  reality  weapons 
of  tyranny  and  military  despotism. 

This  strange  conglomeration  of  genius,  hysteria,  and  impracti- 
cability, to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  Latin-American  character,  must 
be  remembered  if  we  are  to  understand  the  actions  of  a  man  like 
Bolivar. 

After  his  act  of  perfidy  in  imprisoning  Miranda  in  La  Guayra, 
Bolivar  at  once  fled  to  Curofao,  then,  as  now,  the  haven  of  all  politi- 
cal refugees.  But  he  ached  for  adventure;  he  itched  for  glory. 
In  September,  181£,  he  went  to  Cartagena,  Colombia,  where  he 
was  successful  in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  lower  Magdalena 
River. 

Invading  Venezuela  with  about  500  men,  he  forced  his  way  to 
Iferida  and  Trujillo,  organized  a  popular  revolt,  and  took  practi- 
cally the  same  road  to  Caracas  as  has  been  taken  from  the  Andine 
provmces  many  a  time  smce,  the  last  time  by  the  "  Restorer  "  Cipriano 
Castro. 

He  now  issued  a  decreta  of  "war  to  the  death '': 

Yea,  Americaos,  the  hateful  and  cruel  Spaniards  have  introduced  desola- 
tion m  the  midst  of  the  innocent  and  peaceful  people  of  the  Colombian  hemi- 
ipbere.  The  war  to  the  death  which  these  Spaniards  wage  has  forced  them 
to  abtndon  their  native  country,  which  they  have  not  known  how  to  preserve 
tad  have  ignominiously  lost  Fugitives  and  wanderers,  like  the  enemies  of 
the  Saviour  God,  they  behold  themselves  cast  away  from  all  parts  and  per- 
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■ecuted  by  aO  men.  Europe  ezpda  them«  America  lepda  them.  Their  Tioai 
in  both  woridfl  have  loaded  them  with  the  malediction  of  all  humankind.  All 
parts  of  the  ^obe  are  tinged  with  the  innocent  Uood  which  the  ferodoua 
Spaniards  have  caused  to  flow.  All  of  them  are  stained  with  the  crimes  whidi 
they  have  committed,  not  for  the  love  of  glory,  but  in  the  search  of  a  vile  metal, 
which  is  their  supreme  god.  The  executioners,  who  have  entitled  themadvea 
our  enemies,  have  most  outrageously  violated  the  rights  of  people  and  of 
nations  at  Quito,  La  Pas,  Mexico,  Caracas,  and  recently  at  Popayan.  They 
sacrificed  our  virtuous  brethren  in  their  dungeons  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and 
La  Pas;  they  beheaded  thousands  of  our  prisoners  in  Mexico;  they  buried 
alive,  in  the  ceUs  and  floating  prisons  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra,  our 
fathiov,  children,  and  friends  of  Venezuda;  they  have  immolated  the  presi- 
dent and  comandante  of  Popayan,  with  all  their  companions  of  misfortunes; 
and  lastly,  O  God !  almost  in  our  presence  they  have  conmiitted  a  most  horrid 
daughter,  at  Barinas,  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  our  peaceful  countrymen  of 
that  capital.  .  .  .  But  these  victims  shall  be  revenged,  these  sw^awins  exter- 
minated. Our  kindness  is  now  quenched,  and  as  our  oppressors  force  us  into 
a  mortal  war,  they  shall  disappear  from  America,  and  our  land  shall  be  purged 
of  the  monsters  who  infest  it  Our  hatred  will  be  implacable,  and  the  war 
shall  be  to  death. 

H>ADQUARm  OF  Mimu.  Junes.  1818.  ^"^  BoiIvah. 


After  eight  years  of  "war  to  the  death ''  General  Bolivar  seems  to 
have  modified  his  ferocity,  for  we  find  him  in  1821  urging  his  soldiers 
to  have  **  humanity  and  compassion  even  for  your  most  bitter  enemies.*' 
He  defeated  Monteverde  crushingly  at  Lastoguanes,  and  entered 
Caracas  August  6,  1813. 

Bolivar's  entry  into  Caracas  throws  a  curious  side-light  on  the 
Latin-American  character.  He  was  received  with  the  wildest  acclama- 
tions and  greeted  as  the  Savior  of  Venezuela.  Larrazabel  says:  ''A 
multitude  of  beautiful  young  women,  dressed  in  white  and  bearing 
crowns  of  laurel,  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  take  hold 
of  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Bolivar  dismounted,  and  was  almost  over- 
powered by  the  crowns  cast  upon  him.  The  people  wept  for  joy." 
A  picture  of  this  event  shows  Bolivar  standing  on  a  triumphal  car, 
richly  decorated  and  drawn  by  young  women,  —  daughters  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  city. 

With  General  Marifio  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
forces  of  Bolivar  in  the  West,  the  royalists  were  practically  overthrown 
by  January,  1814;  but  they  rallied,  and  Boves  defeated  Bolivar  near 
Cura,  and  compelled  him  to  embark  for  Cumani,  his  army  almost 
destroyed.  Once  again  did  the  Spaniards  obtain  complete  possession 
of  Venezuela. 

Bolivar  now  left  Venezuela  and  went  to  Colombia.  He  met  the 
revolutionary  junta  at  Tunja,  New  Granada,  and  2000  men  were 
raised  for  hun.  With  these  he  appeared  before  Santa  F€  de  Bogoti, 
and  captured  the  place.  He  then  attacked  Santa  Martha,  but  was 
defeated,  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  having  an  overwhelming  force. 
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He  then  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
m  May,  1814,  having  met  with  nothing  but  disaster  for  several  months. 

Bolivar  then  went  to  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  where  President  Petion 
aided  him  in  organizing  another  expedition,  in  May,  1816.  This  was 
defeated,  but  a  second  expedition  proved  more  sucosssf  ul,  and  landing 
at  Barcelona,  he  formed  a  revolutionary  government,  and  on  Febru- 
aiy  16-18, 1817,  met  the  army  of  MonUo,  and  in  a  desperate  battle 
completely  defeated  it  In  their  retreat  tiie  royalists  were  attacked 
bj  General  Paez  and  almost  completely  destroyed.  Bolivar  now 
swept  everything  before  him.  He  established  headquarters  at  An- 
gostura, now  called  Cuidad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  where  a  so-called 
Congress  assemUed,  February  15,  1819. 

Bolivar,  having  now  reorganized  and  reinforced  his  army,  started 
OD  the  brilliant  campaign  across  the  Cordilleras,  where  he  effected  a 
junction  with  General  Santander  in  New  Granada.  He  entered  Tunja 
in  July,  1819,  and  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Boyacd  on  August  7, 
which  gave  him  possession  of  practically  the  entire  country,  altfiough 
Morillo  still  had  considerable  forces  under  his  conmiand. 

Bdivar  had  a  law  passed,  on  December  17, 1819,  uniting  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  under  the  luime  "Republic  of  Colombia,''  and  he 
became  Preadent  He  established  the  capital  provisionally  at  Cucuta, 
OQ  the  borders  of  both  countries,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  field  with 
greatly  increased  forces  against  Morillo.  He  gained  such  important 
victories  that  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Trujillo  on  November  £5, 
1820,  to  last  for  six  months. 

The  Spanish  King  now  sent  General  Torre  to  conunand  in  New 
Granada,  but  he  was  com^detely  routed  at  Carabobo  and  driven  back 
upon  Puerto  Cabdlo.  Gradually  the  royalists  were  driven  from  all 
parts  of  the  countiy,  and  two  years  later  Puerto  Cabello  was  surren- 
dered to  the  revdutionary  General  Paez. 

On  August  30,  1821,  a  Constitution  was  promulgated  for  the 
RepuUic  of  Cdombia,  and  General  Bolivar  became  J^resident,  and 
Santander  Vice-President 

Bolivar  had  been  in  one  continuous  turmoil  for  ten  years;  he  had 
ahnost  literally  ** waded  through  rivers  of  blood";  but  he  was  not 
satisfied.  He  marched  on  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  royalists  at  Pichincha,  largely  through  the  signal  ability  of 
General  Sucr£,  who  conmianded  Uie  revolutionary  armies  in  that 
section.  Bolivar  then  marched  upon  lima,  Peru,  where  he  was  made 
abfiohite  Dictator.  The  btrigues  and  open  hostility  of  the  republican 
factions,  however,  compelled  him  to  leave. 

He  returned  later  with  a  new  army,  and  on  August  6, 1824,  defeated 
V  royalists  under  Canterac  on  the  plains  of  Junia.  General  Sucr6 
ttMwd  the  royalists  in  Upper  Peru,  and  gained  a  great  victory  at 
jacocho,  thus  confining  the  Spaniards  to  one  or  two  points. 

In  June,  1825,  Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru,  and  m  August  a  stretch 
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of  territoij  was  detached  from  the  department  of  Buenos  Ayies,  and 
called  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Bolivar. 

Bolivar  convened  an  Asamblea  ConMUuyente,  a  sort  of  provisional 
Congress,  in  December,  18£4,  to  meet  in  the  following  February  in 
Peru.  It  was  composed  wholly  of  his  own  followers,  who  made  him 
absolute  Dictator.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  a  Constitution  for 
Bolivia.  This  was  presented  to  their  Congress  on  May  25,  1826.  It 
lodged  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  at  a  President  for  life,  with 
power  to  nominate  his  successor. 

While  Bolivar  was  establishing  the  dictatorships  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  General  Santander  had  been  left  in  chaige  of  Colombia,  and 
General  Paez  of  Venezuela.  General  Paez  had  been  extremely  arbi- 
trary in  the  exercise  of  military  power  and  had  begun  a  revoluti<»i 
against  the  civil  government.  Bolivar  hastened  to  V^iezuela,  met 
Paez  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  issued  a  decree  of  general  anmesty. 

An  election  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  and  Bolivar  was 
declared  to  be  President,  and  Santander  Vice-President,  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  for  the  term  commencing  January,  1827. 

At  this  time  Bolivar  made  a  pretence  of  resigning  as  Plcsid^it, 
in  order  to  show  the  people  that  he  was  not  ambitious,  as  had  been 
alleged.  Congress  easily  convinced  him  that  duty  and  destiny  required 
him  to  remain  in  power. 

A  revolution  was  started  in  Peru  against  Bolivar,  by  the  troops 
under  Generals  Lara  and  Sands,  early  in  1827.  The  Bolivian  code 
was  repudiated,  and  a  provisional  government  organized.  But  this 
movement  was  overcome  without  serious  difficulty.  General  San- 
tander and  the  republicans  of  Colombia  also  became  very  distrustful 
of  the  ambition  of  Bolivar,  who  r^arded  himself  as  a  second  Napoleon, 
but  nevertheless  he  had  the  army  back  of  him,  and  was  able  to  over- 
come all  opposition.  He  decreed  himself  Dictator  of  Colombia,  with 
supreme  power,  at  Bogota,  on  August  27,  1828,  and  this  power  he 
continued  to  exercise  until  early  in  1880,  when  his  enemies  t^^Aftiiw 
too  powerful. 

ii  January,  18S0,  Bolivar  rerigned  his  dictatorship  again.  He 
expected  that  the  Congress  would  ^use  to  accept  it,  but  to  his  con- 
sternation his  opponents  obtained  a  majority  and  accepted  the  resignm- 
tion,  voting  Bolivar  a  pension  of  $3000  a  year,  on  condition  that  be 
should  leave  the  country.  He  knew  this  meant  exile  or  imprisonment 
He  therefore  sent  in  his  final  resignation  on  April  27,  18S0,  and- left 
Bogota  never  to  return.  He  went  to  Cartagena,  and  thence  to  Santa 
Marta,  where  he  visited  the  bishop,  an  old  friend.  Bolivar  died  on 
December  17, 18S0.  In  an  address  dictated  on  his  death-bed  to  be 
presented  to  the  Colombian  people,  he  said : 

"My  wishes  are  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  my  death 
should  unite  them,  I  will  go  to  Uie  tomb  content,  yes,  to  the  tomb ! 
The  people  send  me  there,  but  I  foigive  them." 
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Ths  Characteb  op  Bouvab. 

The  character  of  Bolivar  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
aoimadversbn. 

He  has  been  caUed  the  Liberator,  and  generaQy  accepted  as  the 
Washington  of  South  America.  He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Justly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Bolivar,  one  must  thoroughly 
understand  ttie  Latin-American  temperament  It  has  no  counterpart 
among  Anglo-Saxons.  Mercurial,  impractical,  visionary,  recklessly 
daring,  vainglorious,  S3rmpathetic,  cunning,  sensitive,  intense,  ambi- 
tious, with  no  sense  of  proportion,  cruel  and  kind  in  the  same  breath, 
giving  vent  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  frenzied  patriotism  and 
practising  the  most  absolute  despotism,  shouting  for  liberty  and 
disrq;arding  the  rights  of  all  men,  yet  saved  from  being  called  hypo- 
critiGal  by  the  very  intensity  of  fanaticism,  —  mix  in  with  this  a  love  of 
rtHnance,  affairs  with  beautiful  women,  escapes  from  assassinations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  compare  Bolivar  with  Washington  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  compare  Don  Quixote  with  General  Grant 
There  is  no  common  measure  or  characteristic,  and  no  possible  basis 
for  comparison. 

Bdivar  was  not  a  Napoleon,  but  in  his  way  he  was  fully  as  re- 
markable as  Napoleon.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  a  line  of  military 
Dictators  of  the  type  of  Santa  Anna  and  Guzman  Blanco,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  of  tibem  all.  But  his  character  lacked  stability,  solidity; 
be  was  irresponsible,  erratic,  destructive,  and  not  constructive. 

That  ethical  strabismus  by  which  Americans  see  heroic  qualities 
in  the  murderous  dictators  of  Latin-America  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
fdlowing  extracts  from  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  ''History  of  South 
America,"  which  represents  the  average  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
regarding  Bolivar: 

''At  Borne  he  was  a  dreamer. 

"They  stood  upon  the  sacred  Mount,  and  they  spoke  of  another  Sacred 
Homit  that  rose  over  Caracas,  awaiting  heroes  such  as  gave  the  Roman  re- 
fmblic  its  g^iy.  Bolivar  was  agitated.  He  read  as  it  were  the  book  of  the 
world.  He  talked  of  the  liberty  of  the  land  of  the  Andes,  and  then  he  held  out 
Us  hand  to  Bodriguez.  'Let  us  here  make  an  oath,'  he  said.  *Let  us  here, 
on  thb  sacred  hill,  pledge  our  lives  to  the  liberties  of  our  own  country.'  Ro- 
drigues'  heart  responded  to  that  of  Bolivar.  Then  and  there  they  pledged 
^Mnsdves  to  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  With  that  resolu^ 
tioo  the  republics  of  the  Sun  were  bom." 

'*Io  that  suUime  resolution  on  Monte  Aventino  were  the  battle  of  Boyadl, 
the  emancipation  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  the  restoraticm 
of  liberty  to  Peru,  and  the  freedom  of  the  whole  of  northern  South  America." 

"It  would  cany  him  on  its  refluent  wave  to  Peru.  It  would  cause  him 
^m  to  be  hailed  almost  as  a  God  —  to  pass  under  triumphal  arches,  amid 
"aging  priests,  dancing  Indians,  and  prostrate  people,  while  the  thunder  of 
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cannon  shook  the  peaks  of  the  high  Andes  and  the  beUs  of  the  cities  rang  aload 
with  joy." 

"Young  Bolivar  rose,  and  poured  forth  his  ardent  and  decisive  sentiments 
in  fieiy  words." 

**The  speech*  like  that  of  Patrick  Henry  amid  like  events,  was  decisive. ** 

"But  the  good  that  men  have  done  is  a  harvest  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Truly  said  Simon  Bolivar,  years  afterwards,  in  his  hour  of  triumph:  'The 
seed  of  liberty  yields  its  just  fruit.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  never  lost,  it 
is  the  Uood  which  is  shed  for  a  just  cause.'  '* 

"'My  only  ambition  is  the  freedom  of  my  fellow  citizens.'** 

"We  must  ever  judge  his  purpose  by  his  oath.*' 

"He  made  himself  the  altar  of  liberty,  and  at  last  laid  himsdf  upon  it'* 

"He  entered  the  magical  atmosphere  of  Peru,  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic." 

"Bolivar  now  met  the  immortal  apostle  of  liberty,  Alexander  Petite,  of 
Hayti." 

"These  words  reveal  the  spirit  of  Bolivar.  We  cannot  doubt  Bolivar's 
sincerity.  The  execution  of  Piar  caused  him  as  much  suffering  as  that  of 
Major  Andr^  caused  Washington." 

"On  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  the  Liberator  resolved  never  to  many 
again,  so  that  he  might  devote  all  his  thought  to  the  cause  of  South  American 
liberty;  again  and  again  he  placed  his  resignation  of  the  highest  trusts  into 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  he  declared  that  if  his  death 
would  better  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and  unity,  he  was  willing  to  die." 

Very  heroic  and  very  pathetic  is  all  this!  But  let  us  turn  to  the 
real  Bolivar. 

One  of  Bolivar's'' war  to  the  death  "proclamations  has  been  given, 
but  another  and  more  cruel  proclamation  was  issued  a  week  later  from 
Trujillo,  decreeing  death  to  every  Spaniard  who  did  not  take  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  the  revolution,  to  all  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  The  inde- 
scribably bloody  and  inhuman  policy  inaugurated  by  him  can  be  better 
understood  after  reading  the  chapters  in  Uie  present  work  which  give 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Venezuela. 

I  shall  quote  again,  not  from  a  hysterical  panegyrist  like  Butter- 
worth,  but  from  a  sincere  admirer  and  defender  of  Bolivar,  Carios 
Benedetti,  a  man  who  approved  of  the  career  of  Bolivar  in  its  entirety. 
His  Historia  de  Colombia  ^  is  a  work  in  every  way  friendly  to  Bolivar. 

"Seven  times  had  Bolivar  proposed  to  Monteverde  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners and  as  often  the  proposition  had  been  rejected;  the  condition  of  the 
patriots  became  worse  eveiy  day;  it  was  assured  that  Boves,  if  he  fell  on 
Caracas,  would  decapitate  all  the  Americans;  children  from  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  the  old  men  to  sixty,  all  had  been  called  to  the  service,  and 
there  were  no  other  forces  with  which  to  resist;  the  resources  were  being  ex- 
hausted, and  fears  were  felt  that  the  1000  prisoners  locked  up  in  Caracas  and 
La  Guayra  might  try  to  rise  up;  knowledge  of  the  critical  situation  of  the 
Bepublic,  united  to  the  natural  sentim^it  c^  conserving  existence,  even  to  the 

>  Lima,  1887.  pp.  456-457. 
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nniideT  of  enemies,  had  already  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  such  a 
manner  that  thej  asked  the  death  of  the  Spaniards  and  Canarios,  enemies  of 
iDdqwndence.  The  authorities,  in  consequence,  in  order  to  aUaj  the  tumult 
of  the  multitude  whidi  asked  the  death  dt  those  unfortunates,  disposed  that 
dghteen  of  the  more  dangerous  prisoners  should  be  taken  out  and  shot. 
Bolivar  was  at  once  consulted  by  Uie  comandante  of  La  Guajra,  as  to  what 
flhould  be  done  with  the  prisoners  in  that  city,  and  he  answered  that  they 
shoukl  be  killed  without  any  exception,  and  he  gave  the  same  order  to  the 
Jefcs  of  Caracas.  The  execution  took  place  in  the  (Jaza  of  the  cathedral  in 
Caiacu,  in  the  location  destined  for  the  butchery  ol  cattle  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  heists  of  La  Guayra,  Castle  of  San  Carlos,  and  road  of  Macuto,  in  the 
dajs  nmning  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  February.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
out  successively  from  the  jails  and  calabooses,  and  conducted  to  the  j^ace  of 
encutkm.  Some  were  shot,  but  the  larger  part  lost  their  lives  from  the  strokes 
of  lances  and  of  machetes,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  immediatdy  on  the 
fdneral  pile,  which  consumed  about  100  victims  daily.  In  this  manner  perished 
M8  Spaniuds  and  Canaries,  and  it  was  a  veritable  butchery.  Bolivar  gave 
a  manifesto  justifying  this  act  in  San  Mateo,  where  he  was  consulted  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  of  La  Guayra,  and  ordered  their  ex- 
ecution the  same  as  those  of  Caracas.  The  justice  of  this  is  that  it  was  in 
retaliation  for  identical  deeds." 

If  the  Spaniards  had  issued  orders  for  a  war  to  the  death  and  for 
the  daughter  of  prisoners,  every  AmericaD  vnriter  and  historian  would 
have  been  horrified.  The  Spaniards  committed  many  infamous  cruel- 
ties m  this  war;  the  so-called  patriots  conmiitted  savage  atrocities, 
without  paraUd,  even  in  Indian  warfare.  Much  of  this  horrible 
barbaric  savagiy  was  due  to  the  orders  and  influence  of  Bolivar 
Umsrif. 

Proof  of  this,  if  any  were  needed,  b  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
revolution  did  not  take  on  such  a  savage  aspect  in  Colombia,  where 
the  operations  of  the  armies  were  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Congress  of  Nueva  Granada.  This  Congress  would  not  sanction 
the  assassination  of  prisoners,  nor  the  massacre  of  male  non-combat- 
ants, let  alone  of  women  and  children.  The  people  of  Colombia  were 
identical  in  character  with  those  of  Venezuela,  and  the  conflict  was 
actuated  by  rimilar  ideas.  The  military  campaigns  were  intense,  and 
the  batdes  terrible  beyond  description,  but  the  barbarism  of  the  Vene- 
sndan  revolution  under  Bolivar  was  unknovm.  The  Spaniards  them- 
adves  committed  no  such  atrocities  in  Colombia,  and  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  Spanish  prisoners  were  assassinated  in  Colombia 
was  when  General  Urdaneta,  one  of  Bolivar's  lieutenants,  was  driven 
out  of  Venezuda  and  into  Odombian  territory,  where  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  shoot  five  Spaniards  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
Congress  of  Nueva  Granada  disapproved  of  the  act,  which  caused 
great  consternation,  and  at  once  relieved  him  of  his  conunand.  The 
war  of  cxterminatioii  and  of  assassination  of  non-combatants  and 
prisonecs  inaugurated  by  Bolivar  io  Venezuela  is  susceptible  of  no 
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defence  or  palKation.  It  places  him  oatnde  the  pale  of  civilized 
military  commanders.  The  bloodthirsty  Spaniards,  Morillo  and 
Moxo,  were  no  less  culpable. 

It  is  estimated  that  Bolivar's  order  of  ''war  to  the  death"  was 
respondble  for  the  loss  of  at  least  100,000  lives,  a  vast  number  of  these 
being  women  and  children. 

La  Libertadora  del  Libebtadob 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Bolivar  had  married  in  Madrid  a  girl  of 
rixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  rank.  He  brought  her  to  America, 
but  she  died  shortly  after  of  yellow  fever. 

Bolivar,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  sud:  ''I  loved  my 
wife  much,  and  at  her  death  I  took  an  oath  never  to  marry.  I  have 
kept  my  word.  If  I  had  not  been  bereaved,  perhaps  my  life  would 
have  been  different.  I  would  not  have  been  general  of  liberators.  I 
would  not  have  made  my  second  voyage  to  Europe.  I  would  not  have 
had  the  ideas  which  I  gained  by  my  travek,  nor  would  I  have  had  the 
experience,  or  made  the  study  <rf  the  world,  of  mankind,  and  of  things, 
which  has  been  of  so  much  service  to  me  during  the  course  of  my 
political  career.  The  death  of  my  wife  placed  me  early  in  the  way 
of  patriotic  effort,  and  caused  me  to  follow  the  chariot  of  Mars  rather 
tban  the  plough  of  Ceres.'' 

A  curious  argument  this,  whidi  many  writers  seem  to  think  adds 
a  halo  to  the  ''Liberator."  But  there  is  anodier  side  to  this  heroic 
renunciation  of  marriage. 

In  Leycndas  Hutoriau  de  Venezuela^  by  Aristides  Rojas  (Caracas, 
1890),  is  a  description  of  one  of  many  episodes  in  Bolivar's  career,  — 
a  story  of  romance  and  danger  —  of  just  that  kind  to  endear  Bcdivar 
to  the  Latin- American  heart 

Manuelita  Saenz  was  the  favorite  mistress  of  BoUvar.  She  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  republicans, 
and  Bolivar  was  her  idol.  She  had  been  married  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty  years,  in  1817,  to  Dr.  Thome,  an  Englishman,  bi  182£  her 
name  appeared  among  112  ladies  of  the  "Order  of  the  Sun,"  —  a 
patriotic  society,  —  and  she  was  engaged  in  many  daring  enterprises, 
riding  through  Lima  on  horseback,  like  a  man,  and  in  otfai^  ways 
showing  her  independence. 

Dr.  Thome  seems  to  have  worshipped  her,  but  she  oared  nothing 
for  him.  Rojas  says,  "The  women  of  the  Torrid  Zone  do  not  agree 
well,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  with  the  taciturn,  reserved,  and  cere- 
monious character  of  the  sons  of  the  North." 

At  least  ManueUta  did  not  "Scarcely  had  the  Liberator  arrived 
in  Quito  in  1821S,  after  the  battie  of  Pichincha,  when  Manudita  en- 
countered the  fortunate  man  who  from  peak  to  peak  was  conducting 
the  genius  of  war.    They  saw>  th^  met,  they  loved.  •  •  .  Bolivar 
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Iftdnd  the  attractions  of  ApoUo^  but  he  possessed  oriental  ima^ation» 
dear  talent,  facile  speech,  which  realized  cultured  models,  —  the 
practice,  in  short,  which  gives  conquests  in  love  .  .  .  so  he  conquered 
Ihe  heart  of  Manuelita;  but  she  had  conquered  something  more,  — 
the  absolute  dominion,  the  throne  vnthout  a  crown,''  etc. 

Thome  did  not  like  this ;  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Manuelita 
lumsdf,  and  begged  her  to  return.  This  is  what  she  answered  her 
husband,  —  she  had  already  left  him  to  live  with  Bolivar: 

**  No,  no,  no,  no  more,  man,  for  God's  sake.  Why  do  you  write  to  me  ask- 
mg me  to  diange  my  resolution?  What  good  does  it  do  you,  except  to  cause 
me  the  pain  of  saying  to  you  'no '  a  thousand  times  ?  Sir,  you  are  excellent, 
iobzutable,  never  will  I  say  anything  else  about  you ;  but  my  friend,  to  leave 
joa  (w  General  Bolivar  is  something  —  to  leave  another  husband  without 
jour  qualities  would  be  nothing. 

"And  do  you  think  that  I,  after  being  the  sweetheart  of  this  General  for 
Kvm  years,  and  with  the  certainty  of  possessing  his  heart,  would  rather  be 
^  woman  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Sacred 
Miity?  If  anything  I  am  sony  of,  it  is  that  you  were  not  even  somewhat 
better,  so  that  I  could  have  left  you.  I  know  veiy  well  that  nothing  can  unite 
me  whh  him  under  those  auspices  which  you  call  honor.  Do  you  think  I  am 
less  honorable  because  he  is  my  lover  and  not  my  husband?  Ah,  I  do  not  live 
pnoccupied  by  social  inventions  devised  to  torment  us. 

'"Let  me  alone,  my  dear  Englishman.  We  will  make  another  agreement: 
in  the  fl]^  we  will  return  to  many  each  other,  but  not  on  the  earth.  Do  you 
fliink  this  agreement  bad?  Then  I  would  say  that  you  are  veiy  unreasonable. 
In  the  heavenly  country  we  will  pass  an  angdic  life,  all  spiritual  (since  as  a 
man  you  a^  heavy);  there  everything  will  bs  of  the  churdi,  because  the  mo- 
Boloootts  life  is  reserved  to  your  nation  (in  love,  I  say,  because  in  the  rest,  who 
are  more  apt  in  ooouneroe  and  the  marine?). 

''Love,  you  ^glish  entertain  without  pleasure;  conversation  without 
grace,  and  sloidy;  greetings  with  reverence;  rising  up  and  sitting  down  with 
eaie;  jokes  without  smiles;  these  are  divine  formidas,  but  I  miserable  mortal 
that  Irag^  at  mysdf,  at  you  and  at  this  En^iah  seriousness,  etc.  —  how  bad 
it  wouM  be  with  me  in  heaven !  —  as  bad  as  if  I  were  to  live  in  En^and,  or 
Constantinople;  because  to  the  English  is  due  my  conception  of  tyranny 
towards  women,  ahhou^  you  were  not  so  to  me;  —  but  you  were  as  jeakms 
as  a  Portuguese. 

** An  this  I  do  not  cue  f<Nr^haven't  I  got  good  taste? 

''Enou^  of  jokes:  formally  and  without  laujo^ing,  with  all  seriousness, 
witt  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  churdi,  I  say  that  I  will  never  live  with  you 
spin.  That  you  are  aagdic,  and  I  the  opposite,  b  a  strong  religious  impedi- 
wnt;  but  that  I  am  in  love  with  another  is  a  stronger  and  more  powerful 
one.   Don't  you  see  I  am  thinking  formally? 

*'Your  invariable  friend, 

Manuda,  who  frequentfy  vinted  Bolf var  in  the  palace  m  Bogoti, 
was  UMfisposed  on  the  afternoon  of  September  M,  18«8.    Bolivar,  who 
was  also  adc,  sent  tot  her.    Stt  excused  hersdf  at  first,  saying  that 
vot.i~U 
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she  was  not  feeling  well,  but  later  she  went  She  found  Bolivar,  and 
also  his  nephew  Fernando,  Captain  Ibarra,  and  Colonel  Feigusont 
while  only  a  small  guard  was  around  Bolivar^s  mansion. 

The  doors  of  th^  palace  were  dosed.  Bolivar  took  a  tepid  bath, 
Manuela  reading  to  him  in  the  mean  time,  and  stillness  rdgned  eveiy^ 
where.  At  midnight  the  dogs  of  the  palace  bariced,  and  soon  footsteps 
were  heard  about  the  building.  A  conspiracy  of  revolution  had  been 
formed,  signs  and  countersigns  obtained,  the  sentinek  deceived,  and 
an  entrance  forced  into  the  palace 

Bolivar  was  sleeping.  Manuela  awoke  him,  and  told  him  what 
was  passing.  He  dressed  quickly,  and  she  directed  him  to  a  balcony, 
telling  him  to  make  for  the  armoiy  of  Vargas,  where  there  were 
loyal  troops.  She  then  went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and  was 
seized  by  the  intruders,  who  demanded  to  know  where  Bolivar  was. 
*'  In  the  Consejo,"  said  Manuela;  but  the  conspirators  went  rushing 
toward  the  sleeping-room  wluch  Bolivar  had  just  left  Infuriated 
at  not  finding  Bolivar,  the  invaders  seized  Manuela.  At  that  moment, 
however,  they  encountered  Ibarra,  who  opened  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room and  fired  upon  them,  and  was  himself  wounded. 

"Have  they  murdered  the  Liberator?"  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
palace  asked  Manuela,  and  she  answered,  "No,  he  lives."  The 
intruders  then  tried  to  compel  her  to  tell  them  where  he  was,  but  she 
said  she  did  not  know.    They  put  her  in  a  room  under  guard. 

At  this  moment  Ferguson  came  looking  for  Bolivar,  and  was  shot 
dead  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  Carujo,  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friend. 

Bolivar  in  the  mean  time  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  vrindow,  and 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelitas,  hearing  shots 
on  all  sides,  and  cries  of  "Death  to  the  tyrant."  On  his  way  he  en- 
countered a  faithful  young  friend,  Jose  Maria  Antunez,  bom  in 
Maracaibo.  He  led  Bolivar  to  the  bridge  called  Carmen,  the  intenticm 
being  to  take  the  left  bank  of  a  creek  called  San  Augustin,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  armory  of  Vargas,  with  the  object  of  leading  these  troops 
into  the  fight  YtThen  they  arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  troops  at  Vargas 
were  already  in  action,  the  artillery  fire  being  directed  towards  that 
side  of  the  creek  where  Bolivar  contemplate  going.  Voices  were 
now  heard  shouting, "  Vwa  d  Libertador  ";  others  were  crying, "  Death 
to  the  tyrant."  The  contending  forces  seemed  nearing  the  bridge. 
Bolivar's  guide  led  the  general  to  a  hiding-place  beneatib  the  bridge, 
which  was  no  sooner  gained  than  a  troop  of  hostile  artillery  was  heud 
to  pass  overhead. 

A  desultory  fight  was  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the  town  for  several 
hours,  but  the  conspirators  were  at  last  vanquished.  General  Urdan- 
eta.  Minister  of  War,  then  sent  out  to  search  in  every  direction  for 
Bolivar,  whose  disappearance  by  this  time  was  generally  known. 

Bolivar  under  tne  bridge  heard  them  pass,  shouting,  **Vtva  d 
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Libertadarl*'  **Viva  Bolivar:*  Thinking  this  was  a  ruse  to  get  him 
to  come  out,  he  remained  for  several  hours  in  his  hiding-place. 

Finally  the  general's  guide  went  out,  and  seeing  that  his  friends 
woe  in  the  ascendancy,  Bolivar  was  himself  extricated  from  his  un- 
pkssant  position,  —  wet,  covered  with  mud,  shivering  with  cold,  and 
80  hoarse  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

Bolivar  was  greeted  with  a  frenzy  of  joy  on  his  return  to  the  palace. 
Taming  to  Manuela,  he  said :  **  Tu  eres  la  IJbertadora  dd  Libeiiador" 
—  "You  were  the  Liberator  of  the  Liberator." 

BoiiVAB  SHOOTS  PlAB 

Bolivar's  treachery  to  IMGranda  is  well  known,  but  his  act  in  shoot- 
ing General  Piar  nuiy  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  infamous  ingratitude, 
such  as  an  historian  is  seldom  called  upon  to  record,  even  in  incom- 
prdiensible  Latin  America. 

Manuel  Carios  Piar  was  bom  in  Curofao  in  1782.  He  jomed 
Bolivar's  first  expedition  from  Hayti  in  1816,  which  was  really  fitted 
out  by  President  Petion.  From  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  up 
to  this  date,  every  military  adventure  of  Bolivar  had  ended  disas- 
troody.  The  real  fitting  had  been  done  by  Generals  Marifio,  Paez, 
and  others.  Bolivar  had  been  whipped  from  one  end  of  Venezuela 
to  the  other,  and  had  demonstrated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  strategy. 
He  had  already  twice  escaped  from  Venezuela,  and  had  left  the  hatf- 
breed  generals  to  face  an  adverse  situation  as  best  they  could.  The 
influence  which  he  had  over  the  swarthy  Jefes  of  the  plains  was  due 
to  his  education  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  worid  rather  than  to 
his  military  prowess.  At  the  same  time  his  indomitable  determination 
and  fanatical  enthusiasm,  his  daring  and  recklessness,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  a  greater  organizing  ability  than  the  unlet- 
tered Jefes,  gave  him  his  prestige.  But  so  far  as  real  military  standing 
was  concerned  at  that  time,  he  had  none.  YIThen  he  sailed  from  Aguin, 
Hayti,  on  March  SO,  1816,  Generals  Mariano  Montilla,  Bermudez, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  regard- 
ing him  as  impracticable  and  hare-brained.  General  Piar,  however, 
went  with  him,  and  stood  by  him  loyally. 

This  trip  was  a  complete  fiasco,  and  on  August  16,  after  having 
lost  what  few  soldiers  he  had,  Bolivar  arrived  at  Guira,  only  to  find 
mutiny  and  hostiUty,  if  not  downright  contempt,  expressed  for  him. 
Generak  Marifio  and  Bermudez,  who  conmianded  in  that  section, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and,  sword  in  hand,  Bolivar  forced 
himself  through  a  mob  of  Venezuelan  soldiers,  and  escaped  a  second 
time  to  Hayti,  absolutely  without  followers  or  influence. 

At  this  critical  juncture  General  Manuel  Carlos  Piar  came  to  the 
front  He  had  proved  himself  as  great  a  general  as  Venezuela  pos- 
ieised.  At  tiie  great  battie  of  Juncal»  on  September  £6,  General  Piar 
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with  2000  men  had  overwhehniiigly  defeated  the  royalist  Morales 
with  SOOO  men,  and  he  was  now  a  military  factor  not  to  be  disregarded. 
He  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  Bolivar.  In 
co-operation  with  General  Arismendi,  of  Margarita,  Piar,  disr^ard- 
ing  entirely  the  opinions  of  Generals  Mariiio,  Bermudez,  and  the  rest, 
sent  at  once  a  commissioner  to  see  Bolivar,  in  Hayti,  to  assure  him  of 
their  loyalty,  to  tell  him  that  they  still  recognized  him  as  the  Jefe 
Supremo,  and  to  place  themselves  and  their  armies  at  his  disposal. 
Bolivar  was  reanimated.  He  organized  a  second  expedition  from 
Hayti,  and  afterwards  united  with  General  Piar  at  Angostura.  The 
military  genius  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  General  Piar  had  saved 
Bolivar  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  career.  Not  only  this.  Gen- 
eral Piar  had  been  fighting  desperate  battles  while  Bolivar  was  in 
Hayti,  and  after  his  return,  and  by  the  great  victory  which  he  won 
near  San  Felix,  on  April  11, 1817,  over  the  Spanish  Brigadier  Latorre, 
killing  and  wounding  about  1000  royalists,  he  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  the  anti-royalists,  and  made  independence  once  more  a  possibility. 

Little  did  Piar  dream  that  he  was  nursing  a  viper  which  was  des- 
tined to  sting  him  to  death !  Little  did  the  hero  of  one  hundred  desper- 
ate conflicts  with  the  royalists  imagine  that  his  end  was  to  come  &om 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  owed  eveiything  to  his  friendship,  even  to 
the  very  power  which  enabled  him  to  order  the  assassination  I 

A  so-called  Congress  had  been  established  at  Cariaco,  which  had 
disregarded  Bolivar's  pretence  of  being  "Supreme  Jefe,"  —  a  pre- 
tence which  was  at  that  time  ridiculous,  —  and  appointed  a  junta  to 
govern  the  country.  General  Piar  was  favorable  to  this  scheme,  and 
this  angered  Bolivar.  Although  Piar  and  Arismendi  had  recalled 
Bolivar  from  Hayti,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  he  should  be  their  chief, 
not  their  tyrant 

When  this  Congress  was  dissolved,  General  Piar  suggested  that 
a  board  of  generals  and  influential  men  should  be  formed  to  admin- 
ister the  government.  This  offended  Bolivar  intensely.  He  was 
determined  to  be  the  Supreme  Boss  himself,  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration and  of  eveiything  else.  What  power  Bolivar  had  up  to  this 
moment  was  due  chiefly  to  General  Piar;  but  he  quarrelled  with  Piar, 
who  thereupon  left  his  army  in  conmiand  of  Bolivar  and  retired  to 
private  life.  Piar  went  first  to  Upata,  and  later  to  Angostura.  Boli- 
var heard  that  Piar  was  fomenting  a  conspiracy,  —  and  in  Venezuela 
a  man  can  hear  almost  anything  he  wishes,  especially  if  it  is  wicked, 
' —  and  he  sent  for  Piar.  The  General  refused  to  come;  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  General  Marifio 
by  which  he  was  to  recognize  and  serve  under  the  latter  as  *' Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Republic." 

Bolivar  summoned  his  officers,  and  formed  a  junta,  which  agiun 
declared  him  Jefe  Supremo  de  la  Republica.  Thereupon  he  sent  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  make  General  Piar  prisoner.    TUs  was  corn- 
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manded  by  General  Cedeiko,  Juan  Antonio  Mina,  and  Juan  Fran- 
dsco  Sanchez.  No  such  force  was  needed,  however,  for  General  Piar 
was  found  entirely  alone,  in  the  village  of  Aragua  de  Ciunand.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  conspiracy,  or  that  General  Piar 
ever  again  intended  to  enter  military  life.  Piar  was  taken  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Bolivar,  who  appointed  a  mock  court  martial  to  tiy  him 
on  the  chaige  of  conspiracy  and  desertion.  No  time  was  lost  in  com- 
plying with  the  orders  of  Bolivar  and  declaring  him  guilty.  Bolivar 
imm^liately  signed  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the  next  day,  October 
17, 1817,  Greneral  Piar  was  taken  out  and  shot  by  his  own  troops.  He 
attempted  to  make  a  speech  to  his  ungrateful  compatriots  before  they 
shot  him,  but  they  beat  the  drums  so  that  his  voice  was  drowned. 

Simon  Bolivar,  on  the  day  following  this  heinous  crime,  concocted 
the  following  composition  by  way  of  an  address  to  his  soldiers : 

Soldiers:  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  pain  for  my  heart.  Greneral  Piar  was 
oecuted  for  his  crimes  of  high  treason,  conspiracy  and  desertion.  A  just  and 
kgal  tribunal  pronounced  the  sentence  against  that  unfortunate  citizen,  who, 
intoxicated  by  the  favors  of  fortune,  and  to  satiate  his  ambition,  attempted  to 
rain  the  country.  General  Piar  really  had  done  important  services  to  the  re- 
fmblic,  and  although  the  course  of  his  conduct  had  always  been  mutinous,  his 
lerrices  were  bountifully  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Venezuela. 

Nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  by  a  chief  who  had  obtained  the  highest 
grades  of  the  army.  The  second  authority  of  the  republic,  which  was  vacant 
by  the  dissidence  of  General  Marino,  was  to  be  conferred  on  him  before  his 
icbeUion;  but  he  aspired  to  the  supreme  oonunand,  and  formed  a  purpose 
tlie  most  atrocious  that  can  be  conceived.  Not  only  had  Piar  intended  civil 
wir,  but  also  anarchy,  and  the  most  inhuman  sacrifice  of  his  own  companions 
and  brethren. 

Soldiers!  You  know  it.  Equality,  liberty  and  independence  are  our 
motto.  Has  not  humanity  recovered  her  rights  by  our  laws  ?  Have  not  our 
aims  broken  the  chains  (ji  the  slaves  ?  Has  not  the  hateful  difference  of  classes 
and  colors  been  abolished  forever?  Have  not  the  national  moneys  been  or- 
dered to  be  divided  among  you  ?  Do  not  fortime  and  ^ory  await  you  ?  Are 
not  your  merits  abundanUy  rewarded,  or  at  least  justly  ?  What  then,  did 
General  Piar  want  for  you  ?  Are  you  not  equal,  free,  independent,  happy  and 
boooicd?  Could  Piar  obtam  for  you  greater  vrealth  ?  No,  no,  no.  The  tomb 
WIS  being  opened  by  Piar  with  his  own  hands,  to  bury  in  it  the  life,  the  wealth, 
the  honor  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Venezuela,  their  children, 
wires  and  fathers.  .  .  . 

Soldiers !  Heaven  watches  for  your  well-being  and  the  government,  which 
JI  your  father,  b  vigilant  in  your  behalf.  Your  <^ief,  who  is  your  companion 
m  annB,  who  is  always  at  your  head,  and  has  participated  in  your  perils  and 
privaliona,  as  also  in  your  victories,  confides  in  you ;  rely  then  on  him,  sure 
that  he  loves  you  more  than  if  even  he  were  your  father  or  your  son. 
„  SmoN  BolIvar. 

HiiDQUJUnxBB  OF  ANQomruBA,  October  17,  1817. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

NOTED  REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS— PAEZ» 
SAN  MARTIN,  AND  SUCRE 

JOS£  ANTONIO  PAEZ 

JOSE  ANTONIO  PAEZ  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Barinas, 
VenezueUy  June  13»  1790.  He  was  a  cattle-herder  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutions  which  made  him  famous.  During 
his  youths  he  had  many  turbulent  experiences.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  wayldd  by  a  band  of  robbers^  but  killed  one  of  them,  and  the 
others  fled.  Aristides  Rojas  relates,  in  his  Leyendoa  HisUnicas  de 
Venezuela^  that  Paez,  when  a  boy,  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  at  an- 
other time  by  a  vicious  dog ;  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  nervous 
shock,  and  that  he  was  always  afterwards  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
while  the  sight  of  a  snake  filled  him  with  terror  and  threw  him  into 
convulsions.  When  Paez  went  into  a  battle,  it  was  with  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  excitement;  in  those  terrible  shocks  agwist  the  cavalry 
of  Lopez,  Morales,  La  Torre,  and  Morillo,  he  was  almost  certain  to 
suffer  from  horrible  convulsions.  "'Thus,  on  entering  the  action  of 
Chire  and  Yagual,  and  in  the  persecution  of  the  enemy  in  the  fields  of 
Gamarra  and  Ortiz,  and  finally  in  Carabobo,  after  a  splendid  triumph, 
Paez  had  convulsions  which  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  reason.'*  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks,  and  organized  f(N*midable  forces  of  mountaineers.  After  some 
years  of  desultory  fighting  he  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Bolivar  in 
1817,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Major-General. 

In  the  batde  of  Ortiz,  in  1818,  neariy  the  entire  infantry  at  the 
command  of  Bolivar  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards;  but  Paez  with 
his  cavalry  made  such  terrific  charges  on  the  royalists  that  Bolivar 
was  finally  able  to  extricate  his  army.  At  the  end  of  the  engagement 
Paez  went  into  convulsions,  and  was  found  by  an  En^sh  colonel  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  his  mouth  filled  with  foam.  The  Englishman 
gave  the  general  some  water  and  bathed  his  head,  when  Paez,  opening 
his  eyes,  recognized  the  colonel  and  said,  '*I  found  myself  so  tired 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  battle;  I  had  already  killed  twenty-nine  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  crossing  my  lance  with  one  more,  when  I  felt  mysdf 
sick."    At  hb  side  was  the  bloody  lance,  which  he  presented  to  the 
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English  colonel  as  a  testimonial  of  friendship.  In  the  great  defeat 
whK!h  Bdivar  suffered  at  Gamarra,  in  1819»  Paez  performed  wonders 
with  his  cavaliy;  but  he  agiun  suffered  a  terrible  convulsion,  his  first 
words,  upon  rq;aining  consciousness,  being,  ''My  lance,  where  is  mj 
lance?   Bring  my  horse ! *' 

Finally,  at  th^  brilliant  victory  of  Carabobo,  in  1821,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  Paez  also 
suffered  from  an  epileptic  attack,  which  was  upon  him  at  the  moment 
that  Bolivar  came  to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  Colombia  and  the  rank 
of  General-in-Chief.  General  Paez  became  Dictator  of  Venezuela, 
and  for  about  seventeen  years,  exercised  almost  absolute  power,  either 
direcdy  or  through  m^i  appointed  by  himself.  He  took  part  in  the 
movement  for  the  separation  of  Venezula  from  Colombia,  in  181^, 
and  became  its  first  President,  in  1880. 

Tlie  latter  years  of  General  Paez  were  as  turbulent  as  his  youth, 
and  he  finally  was  expelled  from  Venezuela.  He  came  to  New  York, 
and  lived  there  sevend  years,  dying  in  1873.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1869.  His  son,  Ramon  Paez,  wrote  his 
father's  biography,  which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1864. 

JOS^  D£  SAN  MARTIN 

This  distingiushed  patriot  was  bom  at  Yapeyu,  on  the  Uruguay 
Biver,  February  25, 1778.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  Spain,  and  was  educated  for  tiie  military  profession  at 
the  College  of  Nobles  in  Madrid.  He  saw  service  in  Africa,  fighting 
against  the  Moors,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority.  InLondonSan 
Martm  met  Bfiranda,  who  was  busily  engaged  establishing  revolution- 
aiy  societies,  and  became  imbued  with  the  views  of  the  illustrious 
cndrasiast 

Sao  Martin  returned  to  South  America  in  1811,  shortly  after  the 
royalist  government  had  been  overthrown  in  Argentina,  and  at  once 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  organizing  a  troop  of  cavalry.  In 
a  diort  time  he  succeeded  Belgrano  in  conmiand  of  the  army  and 
instituted  nuiny  real  reforms.  His  ambition  now  was  to  create  an 
army  suflSdent  to  drive  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  out  of  Chili.  To  this 
end  he  began  his  work  at  Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  His 
plan  was  to  cross  the  Uspallata  Pass,  neariy  13,000  feet  high,  overcome 
the  royalist  armies  in  Chili,  and  descend  upon  Peru.  In  furtherance 
of  Us  plan,  he  became  Governor  of  Cuzco,  an  Andine  province,  in  1814, 
ind  proceeded  at  once  to  gather  and  drill  a  laige  force  of  hardy  moun- 
tuneers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chilians  under  Manuel  Rodriguez 
were  secretly  oiganized,  and  merely  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  revolt 
against  Abascal,  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  and  his  General  Osorio,  who 
raled  with  iron  hands  and  were  generally  hated. 

Early  in  1817  San  Martin's  plans  were  perfected,  and  he  proceeded 
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to  cross  the  mountains.  He  started  from  Mendoza  on  January  17, 
amid  the  indescribable  enthusiasm  of  the  popuUce.  On  February  12 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Chacabuco.  This  was  followed  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1818»  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Maypo,  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever  fought  in  South 
America.  The  royalist  army  under  General  Osorio  had  about  5500 
men,  and  San  Martin  had  about  the  same  number.  The  armies  met 
near  a  junction  of  roads  which  leads  through  the  passes  of  Maypo  and 
Santiago.  There  were  at  this  point  a  series  of  white  crests  or  ridges, 
on  which  the  armies  faced  each  other.  General  Osorio  threw  a  con-^ 
siderable  body  of  men  to  the  west  to  protect  the  road  to  Valparaiso, 
and  San  Martin's  cavalry  fell  on  the  flank  of  this  body  with  terrible 
force,  completely  routing  it  General  Osorio  lost  in  this  battie  1000 
men  killed,  150  officers,  and  2000  prisoners;  while  San  Martin  lost 
1000  men  in  kiUed  and  wounded.  General  San  Martin  now  returned 
in  person  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  laid  before  the  Dictator,  Juan  Martin 
de  Pueyrredon,  a  plim  for  the  liberation  of  Peru.  Hie  plan  was 
accepted.  He  then  returned  to  Chili,  organized  the  government, 
raised  a  large  army,  and  a  considerable  naval  fleet,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  a  British  admiral,  who  sailed 
for  Lima  August  21,  1820. 

Lima  was  captured,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  coast,  the 
independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  July  28,  1821,  and  Saa 
Martin  was  designated  its  "Protector." 

General  San  Martin  met  Bolivar  in  Guayaquil  on  July  25,  1822. 
They  had  a  private  interview,  the  tenor  of  which  has  never  been 
published.  As  a  result  of  tins  meeting  with  Bolivar,  however,  San 
Martin  seems  to  have  decided  to  retire  forever  from  the  tempestuous 
turmoil  of  South  American  politics.  He  called  the  Peruvian  Congress 
together,  and  handed  in  his  resignation  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  have  witnessed  the  declaration  of  independence  oi  the  States  oi  Chili 
and  Peru.  I  hold  in  my  poasession  the  standard  whidi  Pizano  brou^t  to 
enslave  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  public  man.  Tlius  I 
am  more  than  rewarded  for  ten  years  spent  in  revolution  and  warfare.  My 
promises  to  the  countries  in  whidi  I  warred  are  fulfilled  —  to  make  them  in- 
dependent and  leave  to  their  will  the  Sections  of  the  governments. 

*'  The  presence  of  a  fortunate  soldier,  however  disinterested  he  may  be,  is 
dangerous  to  newly  constituted  States.  I  am  also  diigusted  with  hearing  that 
I  wish  to  make  myself  a  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  I  shaH  always  be  ready  to 
make  the  last  sacrifioe  for  the  liberty  of  the  oountiy,  but  in  the  class  of  the 
private  individual,  and  no  other. 

"  With  respect  to  my  public  conduct,  my  omipatriots  (as  is  generally  the 
case)  will  be  divided  in  their  opinions.  Tlieir  diildren  will  pronounce  the 
true  verdict. 

'*  Peruvians !  I  leave  your  national  representation  established.  If  you 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  it,  you  will  triumph.  If  not,  anardiy  will  swallow 
you  up. 
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"  May  suboefls  preside  oyer  your  destinies,  and  may  they  be  crowned  with 
felicity  and  peace." 

Genera]  San  Martin  now  declined  an  offer  of  10»000  ounces  gold 
faom  the  Peruvian  Congress.  With  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  he 
took  with  him  his  daughter  Mercedes  and  went  to  Europe.  There  he 
lived  m  poverty  and  neglect  for  about  thirty  years,  near  Paris,  and 
died  at  Boulogne  on  August  17,  1850. 

His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to  Argentina,  where  the  tomb 
of  San  Martin,  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  forms  part  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Buenos  Ayres.    On  it  is  inscribed,  in  Spanish : 

"IViumphed  m  San  Loreiiso»  1818; 
Affinned  the  Independence  of  Aigentina,  1816; 
Croflsed  the  Andes,  1817; 
Carried  the  Banner  of  Emancipation  to  ChiH, 
to  Peru,  and  to  Ecuador,  1817-18«2." 

Genial  San  Martin  may  justly  be  r^arded  as  the  highest  type  of 
genoal  which  South  America  has  produced.  There  was  as  much 
difference  between  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  as  there  was  between 
General  Grant  and  Quantrell.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes,  of 
serene  and  philosophical  temper,  simple  in  his  manners  and  language, 
and  utterly  disliked  the  scenes  of  revelry,  pageantry,  and  bacchanalry 
m  which  Bdivar  delighted.  He  dressed  neatly  but  pUunly,  was  not 
given  to  extravagances  of  speech  or  action;  and  the  hair-raising 
{Honunciamentos  and  decretas  of  the  long  line  of  succeeding  military 
usurpers  of  South  America  were  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature. 

His  proclamation  to  the  Peruvian  Congress,  upon  resigning  his 
power,  was  worthy  of  a  greater  people  than  that  to  whom  it  was 
iddressed:  ''My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  warred  are 
fulfilled,  to  make  them  independent  and  leave  to  their  will  the  elections 
of  the  government" 

How  pitiable  it  was  to  see  tUs  great  man  step  down  and  out,  with 
sudi  ideids  as  these,  —  a  man  who  might  really  have  established  a 
r^Hesentative  government,  —  to  leave  the  erratic  Bolivar  to  assume 
ibsolute  dictatorial  powers ! 

JOSk  DE  ANTONIO  SUCR^ 

General  Sucr£  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  Bolivar^s  lieutenants.  He 
had  not  the  daring  and  resourcefulness  of  his  master,  but  he  was  of  a 
more  stable  character.  Sucr6  was  bom  in  Cumani,  Venezuela, 
PrfjTuary  8,  1795.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined  the  insurgents, 
under  Maiifio,  and  in  1814  he  enlisted  under  Bolivar,  When  Bolivar's 
troops  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  he  himself  went  into  exile, 
Sucri  fled  to  Trinidad;  but  in  1816,  when  Bolivar  landed  a  second 
time  on  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  Sucr^  joined  his  forces.    In  1818  he 
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went  into  the  West  Indies  to  secure  arms,  and,  letnniing  with  12 
canon  and  about  10,000  stands  of  arms,  Bolivar  made  him  dhief  of  his 
staff.  Sucr^  led  a  victorious  invasion  into  New  Granada  in  1819,  and 
w^it  south  to  Quito. 

In  1821  he  landed  at  Guayaquil,  where  there  had  been  an  almost 
uninterrupted  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  viceroys  since  1809. 
Upper  Peru  had  been  invaded  by  the  patriot  army  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  Greneral  Balcarce,  which  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  in  two 
fierce  engagements,  and  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence near  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  May,  1811.  In  June, 
however,  this  army  was  attacked  and  seriously  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  General  Goyeneche,  and  driven  back  into  Jujuy. 
Four  years  of  desperate  fighting  ensued,  ending,  in  1815,  with  the 
complete  rout  of  the  patriots  in  the  great  battle  of  Potosi-Oruro.  A 
powerful  revolt  of  Indians  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Peru  was  also 
put  down,  and  by  1816  the  Spanish  General  La  Sema  felt  strong 
enough  to  attempt  to  invade  Argentina.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
guacho,  or  cow-boy,  troops  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.  For  the  next  six  years 
a  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up. 

General  Sucr6  now  be^m  to  play  a  leading  part  in  this  section  of 
the  continent  On  May  24, 1822,  he  won  a  great  victory  at  Pichincha, 
breaking  the  power  of  Spain  in  Ecuador.  In  June,  1823,  General 
Santa  Cruz  set  out  from  Lima  for  Upper  Peru  with  two  divisions,  and 
occupied  a  great  territory  between  La  Paz  and  Oruro ;  but  he  met  with 
reverses,  and  retreated,  arriving  at  Lima  with  only  the  broken  rem- 
nants of  his  army.  The  star  of  Sucr4  was  now  in  the  ascendant  He 
was  to  Bolivar  what  Sherman  or  Sheridan  was  to  Grant,  and  every 
move  he  made  increased  the  fortune  and  fame  of  his  chief. 

On  December  9, 1824,  was  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battie  of 
Ayacucho,  in  which  General  Sucr^  was  the  central  figure.  General 
William  Miller,  an  Englishman,  deserved  great  credit  for  hb  part  in 
this  fight;  but  the  greatest  burden  of  the  battie  rested  on  General 
Sucr6.  General  La  Sema,  the  Viceroy,  commanded  the  royalist  army, 
some  18,000  strong,  outnumbering  the  forces  of  Sucr£;  but  the  Span- 
iards were  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter,  losing  all  their 
artillery,  with  1400  killed  and  700  wounded,  while  General  La  Sema 
himself  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

A  universal  uprising  now  occurred  in  all  the  provinces,  and  in 
many  places  the  royalist  garrisons  went  over  to  tiie  revolutionists. 
The  Spaniards  were  confined  to  the  province  of  Potosi,  with  2000 
disaffected  troops  under  General  Olaneta,  who  in  March,  1825,  was 
killed  by  hb  own  soldiers. 

Greneral  Bolivar  was  made  Perpetual  Dictator  by  the  Congress  of 
lima  in  1825,  and  General  Sucr^  was  assigned  to  supreme  command 
in  Upper  Peru.  The  government  of  Argentina  now  proposed  to  Upper 
Peru  a  question  as  to  whether  they  desired  to  remain  united  with  that 
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coontiy  or  form  an  independent  nation.  Del^ates  representing  some 
fifly-four  provinces  met  at  Chuquisaca,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
separation.  A  declaration  of  independence  was  issued^  and  the  name 
*^BoIivia,'*  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  was  adopted.  The  proviaonal  Con- 
gress was  dissolved  October  6,  1825,  and  a  new  Congress  assembled 
at  Chuquisaca  on  May  25, 1826.  This  Congress  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion prepared  by  Bolivar,  under  which  a  President  was  to  be  chosen 
for  life.  General  Sucr^  was  made  the  first  President  The  general 
was  disposed  to  be  prudent,  however,  and  he  stipulated  that  he  should 
retain  2000  Colombian  troops  on  his  sta£P,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Contmued  uprisings  occuned,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  end  of  1827  General  Sucr^  and  lus  Colombian  troops  were 
driven  from  the  country,  and  Marshal  Santa  Cruz  became  President. 
General  Sucr^  was  murdered  later  by  his  own  troops.  General  Sucr6 
was  perhaps  not  so  great  a  general  nor  so  wise  a  man  as  San  Martin, 
bat  in  character  and  ability  he  was  far  above  most  of  the  other  Latin- 
American  Dictators. 

The  five  greatest  and  most  decisive  batties  in  the  wars  of  South 
American  independence  were  Boyacd,  Carabobo,  Pichincha,  Aya- 
CQcho,  and  Maypo.  The  battie  of  Boyacd,  although  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Bolivar  by  historians,  was  actually  directed  by  Anzoatequi. 
General  Paez  was  the  real  hero  of  Carabobo;  and  General  Sucr£,  of 
Pichincha  and  Ayacucho;  while  Maypo  wns  won  by  San  Martin, 
entirely  independent  of  all  other  generals. 

FATE  OF  THE  GREAT  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERALS 

We  have  now  briefly  sketehed  the  careers  of  some  of  the  principal 
diaracters  in  tins  strange  and  bloody  drama.  Hundreds  of  other 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men  —  such  as  General  Santander,  Vice- 
President  under  Bolivar  —  we  have  scarcely  had  space  to  mention. 

What  became  of  them  all  ?  If  republics  are  proverbially  ungrate- 
ful, what  shall  we  say  of  military  dictatorships  ?  Truly,  Bolivar  had 
"written  on  the  sands.**  No  wonder  he  and  all  lus  colleagues  died 
broken-hearted.   Their  fate  is  thus  described  by  General  Mitr£ : 

**  Tbe  fate  of  the  emancipators  of  South  America  is  tragical.  The  first 
rmbtioQists  of  La  Pas  and  (rf  Quito  died  on  the  scaffold.  Miranda,  the 
tpostk  of  liberty,  betrayed  by  his  own  people  to  his  enemies,  died,  alone  and 
naked,  in  a  dungeon.  Moreno,  the  priest  of  the  Argentine  revolution,  and 
thetesdier  of  the  democratic  idea,  died  at  sea,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  ocean. 
Hkialgo,  the  first  popular  leader  of  Mexico,  was  executed  as  a  criminal.  Bel- 
^iDo,  the  first  duunpion  oi  Argentine  independence,  who  saved  the  revolu- 
tkio  at  Tacmnan  and  Saha,  died  obscurely,  while  civil  war  raged  around  him. 
CH^Qpos,  the  hero  of  ChUi,  died  m  exile,  as  Carrera,  his  rival,  had  done  be- 
fore him.  Itnrbide,  the  real  liberator  oi  Mexico,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  am- 
bftkjn.  Montufar,  the  leader  of  the  revolution  in  Quito,  and  his  comrade 
ViDafioe&cio,  the  promoter  (rf  that  of  Cartagena,  were  stranj^    The  first 
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presidents  of  New  Granada,  Lozano  and  Torres,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  restora- 
tion of  colonial  terrorism.  Piar,  who  found  the  true  base  for  the  insunrectioii 
in  Colombia,  was  shot  by  Bolivar,  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  way  to  victory. 
Rivadavia,  the  civil  genius  of  South  America,  who  gave  form  to  her  represen- 
tative institutions,  died  in  exile.  Sucr^,  the  conqueror  of  Ayacucho,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  men  on  a  lonely  road.  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  died  m 
banishment.'* 
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CHAPTER  XX 

GREATEST  RULERS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  —  PORFIRIO 
DIAZ  AND  DOM  PEDRO  H 

IT  is  Dccessaiy  to  study  the  characteristics  of  typical  classes  of  rulers 
who  dominate  Latin  America  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  view 

the  governments  of  the  countries  which  compose  them.  In  any 
country  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  chief  executive  are 
apt  to  be  reflected  to  some  extent  in  governmental  functions;  but 
under  a  dictatorship,  where  the  ruler  is  in  fact  the  government,  a 
critical  examination  of  his  bi(^raphy  becomes  necessary  if  we  are  at  all 
correctly  to  apprehend  political  conditions.  An  understanding  of 
such  a  government  is  arrived  at,  not  so  much  from  a  comparative 
analysis  of  systems  as  from  an  observation  of  the  temperament,  moral 
qualities,  capabilities,  actions,  and  ambitions  of  the  man  at  the  head. 

Many  very  excellent  executives  have  been  produced  by  Latin- 
American  countries  within  the  past  century,  and  mention  will  be 
made  of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Needless  to  say,  there  have  been  a  still  larger  number  of  unprincipled 
military  dictators  whose  record  is  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Among 
the  many  executives  produced  by  the  Latin  countries  of  North  as  weU 
as  d  South  America,  two  names  stand  out  conspicuous,  —  Porfirio 
Diaz  and  Dom  Pedro  11. 

These  two  men  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  rulers  which  Latin 
America  has  ever  produced ;  no  others  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  men  of  extremely  different 
personal  tastes  and  characteristics,  indeed  almost  antithetical,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  men  exhibiting  traits  of  such  marked  differences 
could  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  result,  —  that  is,  the  organizing 
of  really  strong  and  efficient  governments  with  the  elements  existing 
b  Mexico  and  BrazQ. 


GENERAL  PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

This  great  man,  by  reason  of  his  marvellous  genius  and  achieve- 
ments,  is  entitled  to  rank  at  the  head  of  all  the  rulers  and  statesmen 
which  Latin  America  has  ever  produced.    He  was  bom  at  Oaxaca, 
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Mexico,  on  September  15,  1830.  His  father,  Captiun  Jos^  Dias, 
died  from  cholera  when  young  Diaz  was  three  years  old.  His  mother, 
Dofia  Petrona  Mory,  was  the  offspring  of  an  Asturian  father  and  a 
Mixteca  Indian  mother. 

Young  Porfirio  attended  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  the  seminaiy.  For 
a  time  he  was  clerk  in  the  store  of  Don  Joaquin  Vasconcelos,  taught 
school,  and  was  appointed  later  librarian  of  the  local  college  by 
Benito  Juarez,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Young  Diaz  took  a  four  years'  course  in  the  Institute,  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Juarez  and  Perez,  and  became  Professor  of  Roman 
Law. 

In  December,  1854,  Diaz  incurred  the  enmity  of  Dictator  Santa 
Ana,  by  voting  against  his  retention  of  power.  An  order  was  issued 
for  his  arrest  and  execution,  but  he  escaped  to  the  village  of  Ejutla, 
where  he  joined  the  revolutionaiy  troops  of  Captain  Henera  and 
engaged  in  numerous  battles.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
Jefe  Politico  of  the  district  of  Ixtlan,  State  of  Oaxaca.  He  oiganized 
a  strong  force  of  Indians  and  became  a  military  figure  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

He  soon  relinquished  his  office  of  Jefe  Politico,  became  Captain 
of  the  Fourth  Company  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  in  August,  1857,  made  an  expedition  against  revolutionists  in 
Jamiltepec,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

In  Januaiy,  1858,  Diaz,  under  General  Rosas  Lander,  defended 
Oaxaca  against  the  Spanish  General  Jos4  Maria  Cobos,  who  was  conk* 
pelled  to  raise  hb  siege.  On  February  25  Diaz,  with  two  companies, 
attacked  the  enemy,  numbering  8800,  at  Jalapa,  and  completely 
routed  him.  He  was  then  made  Jefe  Politico  and  Military  Commander 
of  the  District  of  Tehuantepec.  On  April  13,  1858,  Diaz  led  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  forces  of  General  Jos6  Conchado,  at  the 
hacienda  of  Jicaras,  a  victory  which  gained  his  promotion  to  Com- 
andante  of  Battalion.  On  June  17,  1859,  he  obtained  the  victory, 
at  Mixtequilla,  over  the  forces  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Espinosa,  and 
was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Infantry. 

On  November  24,  1859,  Lieutenant-Colond  Diaz,  with  800  men, 
attacked  the  conservatives  under  General  Alaicon,  at  Tdiuantepec, 
and  routed  them.  Diaz  was  now  made  Colonel.  At  the  head  of  500 
men  he  led  a  desperate  chaige  against  the  enemy  at  Hacolula,  near 
the  ruins  of  Mitia,  and  on  Februray  2, 1860,  again  defeated  the  forces 
of  Cobos  at  Fortin  de  la  Soledad.  Colonel  Diaz  acquitted  himself 
with  honor  in  the  actions  of  Marquesado  on  March  9,  and  of  Ixtepe^ 
on  May  15.  On  August  5, 1860,  with  700  men,  he  overcame  Cobo's 
army  of  2000,  and  although  badly  wounded,  pursued  the  enemy  and 
look  possession  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca. 

Diaz  was  compelled  to  retire  from  military  life  for  a  time  becauae 
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of  the  severity  of  his  wounds  and  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
became  a  congressman,  but  was  called  from  his  duties  as  l^islator,  on 
June  24,  1861,  to  defend  the  national  capital,  which  was  attacked  by 
General  Leonardo  Marquez,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  party. 
Diaz  routed  Marquez,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Brigade  of  Oazaca.  As  continual  revolutions  were  occurring  in  all 
parts  of  Mexico,  Diaz  had  every  opportunity  to  enhance  his  military 
reputation.  He  moved  with  great  rapidity,  marching  by  night, 
attacking  before  daylight,  with  a  fierceness  which  swept  everything 
before  him.  During  July  and  the  early  part  of  August  Diaz  was 
pursuing  the  Conservadores  in  Southern  Mexico.  On  the  night  of 
August  13,  1861,  he  attacked  Marquez,  who  had  4000  men  and  5 
pieces  of  artillery,  at  Jalatlaco.  A  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict 
ensued,  which  lasted  all  night.  Diaz  finally  gained  the  plaza,  seized 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  put  his  forces  to  flight.  For  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  made  Brigadier-General  on  August  23, 1861. 

During  the  French  invasion  in  1862  Greneral  Diaz  did  effective 
work  for  his  country.  He  fought  a  severe  battie  with  General  Lorencez, 
on  April  28, 1862,  at  Acultzingo,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing the  famous  victory,  **Cinco  de  Mayo,"  which  was  fought  on  the 
road  to  Amozoc. 

Acting  under  General  Zaragoza,  Diaz  defeated  the  French  at 
La  Ceiva  on  June  14,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  he  held 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  defence  of  the  cil^  of  Puebla, 
during  the  sixty-day  siege  established  by  the  French. 

General  Diaz  was  now  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
country  to  the  south  and  east  of  Puebla.  In  October,  1863,  he  left 
Queretaro  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  after  a  severe  battie  at 
Taxto,  on  October  28,  entered  Oaxaca.  Here  he  reoiganized  the 
anny,  fought  the  French  at  Huajuapan,  Teotitian,  Zoyaltepec,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  San  Antonio  Nanahuatipan. 

In  January,  1865,  however.  General  Bazaine  sent  12,000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  artillery  against  Diaz,  who  had  only  3000  men  with  which 
to  defend  Oaxaca.  Diaz  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Puebla,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  on  September 
20,  1865. 

With  tireless  energy  General  Diaz  now  threw  himself  into  the 
desperate  conflict  whidi  was  raging  with  the  French.  He  organized  a 
small  force,  captured  the  garrison  of  Tehuitzingo  on  September  22, 
defeated  150  French  and  Imperialists  at  Piaxtia  on  September  23, 
gained  a  victory  over  superior  forces  under  General  '^ssoso  on 
October  1,  at  Jultzingo,  and  again  defeated  the  enemy  at  Comitlipa 
on  December  4. 

After  many  exciting  adventures,  and  escapes  which  appear  miracu- 
lous. General  Diaz  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Lnperialists  at 
Miahuatlan  on  October  13,  1866.    The  famous  victory,  ''La  Car- 
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bonera/'  was  guned  five  days  later,  in  which  Diaz  routed  thcLAustriMi 
forces,  captur^  nearly  all  their  infantry,  700  rifles,  and  mucharUlleiy 
and  stores.  He  took  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  on  October  31,  after  a  short 
siege.  Diaz  now  made  a  lightning-like  movement  to  the  south,  fight- 
ing battles  at  Chistova,  Tequisistlan,  Tlacolulito,  and  elsewhere.  On 
March  9,  with  only  6  guns,  he  besieged  Puebla,  which  was  held  by  the 
enemy  with  100  guns.  General  Marquez  with  8000  men  marched  to 
raise  the  siege.  Diaz  feigned  retreat,  thereby  deceiving  the  enemy, 
and  then  on  the  ni^t  of  April  2  made  one  of  the  most  desperate 
attacks  of  the  war  on  the  trenches  of  the  foe.  A  hand-to-hand  conflict 
raged  all  night,  resulting  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  forces  of  Diaz. 

The  victorious  Diaz  left  General  Diego  in  charge  of  Puebla,  and 
pursued  the  forces  of  Marquez,  who  after  a  series  of  disastrous  battles 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  this  time,  June  19,  Maximilian,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Queretaro,  was  executed  by  order  of  Juarez.  Two  days  later  the 
city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  Diaz. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  General  Diaz  returned  to  Oaxaca.  He  was 
married,  on  April  2,  1867,  to  Miss  Delfina  Ortega  y  Reyes,  and  a 
short  time  after  retired  to  a  sugar  plantation  near  Tlacotalpam,  on 
the  Papaloapam  River 

On  July  18,  1872,  President  Juarez  died,  and  Lerdo  de  Tajada 
assumed  the  rulership  of  Mexico.  Revolutions  continued  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  new  Dictator  engaged  in  wholesale  arrests  and 
persecutions.  Among  those  who  had  the  disfavor  of  the  President  was 
General  Diaz,  who  eariy  in  1876  inaugurated  a  formidable  revolution 
against  the  government.  Diaz  went  to  the  United  States  and  invaded 
Mexico  via  Brownsville,  with  only  40  men.  On  April  £  Diaz  had  400 
men,  with  whom  he  captured  Matamoras.  The  government  now 
sent  6000  men  to  oppose  him.  He  fled  to  the  South,  disguised  as  a 
doctor.  On  the  City  of  Havana,  en  route  from  Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz, 
his  identity  was  discovered  by  a  body  of  troops.  To  escape  capture 
he  jumped  overboard,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  ashore,  but  was 
pursued  by  a  boat,  captured,  and  taken  back  a  prisoner  to  the  ship. 
The  American  purser,  Alexander  Coney,  took  a  liking  to  Diaz,  and 
concealed  him  in  his  wardrobe,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  life  buoy 
overboard  to  give  the  impression  that  Diaz  had  agun  jumped  into  the 
sea.  For  several  days  Diaz  remained  in  his  hiding-place.  On  arriving 
at  Vera  Cruz,  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  mariner,  and  was  soon  in  his 
native  State,  organizing  a  strong  armed  force. 

On  November  16  Greneral  Diaz  gained  the  battle  of  Tecoca, 
through  the  aid  of  General  Gonzalez,  taking  3000  priscmers.  He 
then  captured  Puebla,  and  on  November  24,  1876,  took  possession 
of  the  capital.  War  was  raging  in  all  parts  of  Mexico  between  the 
partisans  of  Lerdo  and  Iglesias.  Diaz  at  once  set  out  to  pacify  the 
country.   This  he  did,  and  appointed  himsdl  Constitutional  President 
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In  1880  his  wife  died.  Two  years  later  he  married  Seiiorita  Carmen 
Bomeio  Rubio,  the  daughter  of  Manuel  Romero  Rubio»  who  was 
]ea(fer  of  one  of  the  parties  which  had  been  antagonistic  to  him. 

In  1883  General  and  Mrs.  Diaz  visited  the  United  States,  and 
were  received  with  great  honors.  Since  that  date  Diaz  has  beai  the 
actual  government  ct  Mexica 

The  Chabacteb  of  General  Pobfirio  Diaz 


■)  wv 


General  Diaz  grows  on  one.    The  oftener  we  see  him»  and  the 
more  we  study  lus  life-woric,  the  m^e  we  become  impressed  by     >    ** , 
him.  He  is  a  worid  character;  his  fame  b  secure  alongside  the    (  %  \  \ 

mightiest  constructive  intellects  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  ^^ 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  described  the  career  and  character 
of  Simon  Bolivar,  —  a  wonderful^  hanmi-scarum,  irresponsible,  cruel, 
half-crazy  dare-devil;  the  most  notable  character  of  his  type  which 
the  world  has  produced;  the  incarnation  of  energy,  perseverance, 
destruction,  and  self-^orffication. 

In  Porfirio  Diaz  we  have  the  very  antithesis  of  this  type,  —  a  tre- 
mendous character  devoting  his  vaist  intellectual  resources  to  con- 
structive and  not  to  destructive  work.  A  braver  man  personally  than 
BoBvar,  without  his  fanaticism;  a  greater  general,  with  none  of 
Bolivar's  merciless  cruelty  and  savagery,  —  Diaz  has  distinguished 
himself  over  and  above  Bolivar  by  his  manifest  good  faith,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  talents  in  constructive  statesmanship.  Out  of 
anarchy  and  desolation  Diaz  has  evolved  a  mighty  nation,  —  a  nation 
which,  if  it  continues  to  pursue  the  paths  of  peace  and  equity  marked 
out  for  it  by  the  real  Father  of  his  Country,  Diaz,  can  count  upon  the 
byal  friendship  and  material  and  moral  aid  of  the  govemm^it  of  the 
United  States  in  eveiy  emergency. 

In  comparison  with  this  superb  achievement  the  performances  of 
all  other  Latin-American  rul^»  except  Dom  Pedro  U,  seem  un- 
worthy and  unimportant 

The  fundamental  strength  of  the  character  of  Diaz  is  good  faith. 
If  he  enters  into  a  contract,  it  is  with  the  honest  intention  of  living 
up  to  it  Petty  prejudices  have  never  swayed  him.  He  has  taken  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  currents  of  civilization.  He 
has  bait  his  energies  and  exercised  all  his  powers  of  oiganization  to 
devdop  Mexico  into  a  really  great  nation,  and  he  has  succeeded  to 
a  degree  which  fills  every  observer  with  admiration.  Diaz  can  stand 
comparison  not  only  with  the  great  characters  of  Latin  America,  but 
with  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  worid.  He  remmds  one  of  Bismarck, 
wddmg  the  German  Empire  tf^ther ;  or  of  Peter  the  Great,  —  minus 
hiscrudty,  —  the  incarnation  of  national  development  and  extension. 
Our  own  countiy  has  produced  but  one  man  who  has  exhibited  the 
Mme  varied  aptitudes  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  — 
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Geoige  Washington.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  worid*8  immortal  char- 
acters; he  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
in  a  d^ree  never  surpassed,  but  he  did  not  have  the  pre-eminent 
military  talents  of  Diaz.  General  Grant  was  a  great  soldier,  probably 
greater  than  Hannibal,  Wellington,  or  Lee,  and  equal  perhaps,  as 
regards  real  fighting  ability,  to  any  captain  who  has  ever  lived;  but 
Grant  was  lamentably  deficient  in  statesmanship.  Porfirio  Dias, 
however,  is  soldier  and  statesman  combined,  —  lawgiver,  judge,  and 
executive,  —  the  embodiment  of  every  virtue  and  capability  neces- 
sary for  making  out  the  well-rounded  character  of  a  niler  worthy  of 
being  ranked  with  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Frederick  the  Great, 
or  Bismarck.    He  belongs  not  alone  to  Mexico,  but  to  the  worid. 

DOM  PEDRO  n 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  Porfirio  Diaz  as  a  candidate  for  the  moot 
exalted  rank  among  Latin-American  statesmen  comes  Dom  Pedro  II, 
whose  personal  biography  for  fifty  years  would  constitute  the  history 
of  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  II  was  called  Emperor,  but  the  name  or  titk 
given  to  a  ruler  is  of  small  importance;  the  facts  of  his  administra- 
tion constitute  the  real  question.  A  First  Consul  or  Chief  Servant 
may  be  a  bloody  and  relentless  tyrant;  while  Czars  and  Sultans  have 
been  known  who  were  mild-mannered,  and  really  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  their  people. 

During  the  time  that  Dom  Pedro  II  was  Emperor  of  BrazO,  that 
country  came  nearer  being  a  republic  than  it  ever  did  before  or  has 
since.  There  was  more  real  liberty,  —  just  as  there  is  to-day  in 
Mexico,  —  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  more  carefully  respected 
in  matters  of  administration,  and  there  were  more  guarantees  for  life 
and  property,  than  under  the  succeeding  dictatorships. 

How  such  a  character  as  Dom  Pedro  II  could  dominate  the  diver- 
sified population  of  such  a  country  as  Brazil  for  so  long  a  time  is  re- 
markable. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  really  able  and  vigorous 
military  commander,  Luiz  Lima  e  Silva,  called  Baron  of  Caxias,  who 
was  for  so  long  a  period  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Dom  Pedro  H, 
deserves  an  amount  of  credit  not  usually  accorded  him.  He  held  in 
check  the  turbulent  elements,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Emperor 
to  direct  the  course  of  events  along  lines  of  material  devdopment 

Dom  Pedro  H  became  Emperor  before  he  was  of  age.  The  peo- 
ple of  Brazil  had  become  tired  of  the  regency,  and  that  unique  insti- 
tution known  as  Congress  issued  a  decree  adding  two  or  three  years 
to  the  age  of  the  boy  Emperor.  This  was  on  July  88, 1840,  and  Dom 
Pedro  II  at  once  ascended  the  ''throne.*'  For  the  next  fifty  years  he 
held  his  position  as  the  central  figure  of  the  South  American  empire. 

Dom  Pedro  II  was  a  unique  character  —  especially  so  in  contrast 
with  the  typical  buccaneering  Latin-American  military  ruler.    Ete 
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was  a  bookwomi,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  student  of  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  profound  in 
any  particular  branch,  but  his  mind  was  filled  with  eveiy  sort  of  in- 
formation, and  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  to  which  he  devoted 
more  than  passing  attention  was  amazing.  The  pageantry  of  state 
functions  did  not  interest  him;  adulation,  so  freely  heaped  upon  other 
rulers,  disgusted  him;  and  he  was  at  aU  times  ready  to  end  a  cabinet 
meeting  so  that  he  might  take  up  some  new  "old-book." 

In  his  personal  manners  he  was  democratic  almost  to  the  point 
of  eccentricity.  He  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  mingled  with 
the  common  people  freely.  There  was  littie  or  no  pomp  or  ceremony 
about  his  government,  and  he  never  maintained  what  could  be  called 
a  "Court" 

In  his  private  life  he  was  a  clean,  moral  gendeman,  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  depraved  and  licentious  father.  The  family  of  Dom 
Pedro  n  conducted  themselves  modestiy,  and  lived  simply,  and  a 
more  conscientious  father  and  husband  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Dom  Pedro  II  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  power  or  glory.  He 
was  obstinate  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  but  he  was  amenable 
to  reason,  and  never  hesitated  to  change  his  policy  from  conviction. 
It  always  seemed  as  though  he  desired  to  yield  to  the  judgment  of 
others;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  exercise  his  power  when  he  could 
avoid  it;  but  when  occasion  required  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

Dom  Pedro  U  treated  the  Church  fairly  but  not  obsequiously; 
he  patronized  art  and  literature,  and  promoted  education.  The  de- 
sire to  tyrannize  over  others  or  to  make  a  display  or  to  receive  lauda- 
tion was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  a  modest,  honest, 
self-possessed,  cultured  gentleman;  a  thinker  of  a  rather  discursive 
type;  a  philosopher  of  rather  a  practical  bent.  He  loved  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  —  and  he  sincerely  desired  the  well-being 
of  Brazil. 

In  the  very  simplicity  of  his  character,  his  manly  honesty  and 
candor,  was  his  strength.  Hie  people  laughed  at  many  of  his  foibles 
and  peculiarities,  and  loved  him  all  the  more  because  of  his  unques- 
tioned  honesty  and  no  mean  ability. 

He  foresaw  the  trend  towards  republicanism  and  seemed  to  be 
g^ad  that  it  was  coining.  In  the  government  which  he  conducted  the 
people  were  given  all  tibe  share  they  were  qualified  to  exercise. 

During  his  long  rule  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of 
BrazO  was  very  great  It  enjoyed  a  generation  of  comparative  peace, 
while  the  neighboring  countries  were  ravaged  by  anarchy  and 
brigandage. 

At  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  career  Dom  Pedro  11  was  de- 
posed by  a  coup  ffetat^  devised  by  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  an  unprinci- 
pled tyrant  The  old  Emperor,  then  in  feeble  health,  was  made  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace  by  the  conspirators,  on  November  15,  1889, 
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and  the  foUowing  night,  November  16,  he  and  his  bunity  were  pot 
on  board  a  ship,  without  ceremony,  and  sent  to  Lisb<ni. 

Thus  ended  the  only  true  republic,  or  the  only  government  at  all 
approaching  the  character  of  a  repuUic,  which  Brazil  has  ever  pos- 
8e«ed.  It  was  called  an  empire.  Since  tiiat  date  they  have  had  dic- 
tatorships and  called  them  republics. 

Dom  Pedro  11  died  in  December,  1891,  at  which  time  Brazil  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  its  peojde  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  typical  military  dictator. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
LATIN-AMERICAN  RULERS  OF  THE  BETTER  TYPE 

**  Whoever  does  the  best  his  drcmnitaiioe  aDows 
Does  weD,  acts  nobty.** 

JUDGED  by  this  rational  canon,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  Latin-American  rulers  who  deserve  praise.  With 
bad  faith,  blackmail,  despotism,  and  disorder  everywhere  in 
evidence,  many  Latin-American  rulers  have  sought  honestly  to  ad- 
minister the  governments  which  they  controlled.  To  place  the  Chief 
Executive  in  this  dass  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  record  as  a  whole 
AoM  be  approved.  It  is  only  needful  to  believe  him  a  man  of  good 
fauth  and  honest  intentions,  and  that  he  should  also  be  possessed  of 
sodi  mteDigence,  judgment,  energy,  and  force  of  character  as  would 
reasonably  qualify  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office. 

DR.  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SABMIENTO 

Among  the  very  best  rulers  of  South  America  may  be  mentioned 
Strmiento,  the  '* Schoolmaster''  President,  of  Argentina.  This  man 
was  an  enlightened,  honest,  scholarly,  and  patriotic  gentleman.  He 
gave  a  sjdendid  impulse  to  education  in  his  country.  He  was  sin- 
ter^ d^rous  of  establishing  a  system  of  public  education  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation,  and  accomplished  much  in  this  direction. 

Sanniento  was  bom  on  February  15,  1811,  in  San  Juan,  Argen- 
tina, a  village  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  Mountaiqs.  His  father  was  a  mule-driver,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  in  General  San  Martin's  army.  His  mother  was  wholly 
illiterate. 

In  eariy  chOdhood  Sanniento  worked  in  a  village  store  in  extreme 
poverty,  but  he  recdved  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  Latin,  and 
a  few  simple  branches,  at  the  hands  of  an  unde,  who  was  a  priest 
In  1828  he  ^>idied  for  one  of  the  six  free  scholarships  offered  by  the 
government  to  pupils  in  the  province  of  San  Juan,  but  they  were 
awarded  by  lot,  and  he  fuled  in  his  application. 

In  the  dvQ  wars  v^aged  by  the  Argentine  tyrant,  Juan  Manuel 
Bosas,  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  Federalistas,  Sanniento  took  an 
active  part  in  opposition.   He  served  with  the  Unitarios  until  the  latter 
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were  overwhekningly  defeated,  and  then  he  escaped  to  Chili.  In  the 
latter  country  Sarmiento  became  a  teacher  in  .the  University  of  Chili, 
and  soon  afterwards  wrote  a  book,  entitled  ""Facundo:  Civilization 
against  Barbarism."  The  work  created  a  sensation  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  He  described  the  chronic  revolutions  of  Argen- 
tina, the  vast  pampas  filled  with  bandits  and  malefactors,  and  showed 
that  civilized  progress  was  impossible  under  the  conditions  existing 
there. 

In  1845  Sarmiento  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  educational  systems  of  the  countries  of  that  continent. 

In  1853  Sarmiento  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  the  overthrow 
of  Rosas  by  Greneral  ITrquiza,  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  El 
Nadonal,  a  prominent  newspaper.  He  at  once  commanded  national 
attention,  as  a  man  of  scholarship  and  of  broad  and  practical  views. 
He  was  selected  as  representative  in  Congress,  then  as  senator,  and 
thus  exercised  on  the  national  policy  a  great  and  beneficent  influence. 
He  advocated  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  the  establishment 
of  a  public  school  system,  the  development  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  the  building  of  railways. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dangerous  revolution  inaugurated  by  Chaco, 
the  guacho  Jefe,  which  threatened  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny  of  Rosas, 
Dr.  Sarmiento  took  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  and  utterly  destroyed  die  uprising,  killing  the  leader. 

In  1864  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States 
by  General  Mitr^,  the  Ptesident  In  1865  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
and  was  received  by  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Dr.  Sarmiento's 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  accorded  many  honors  by  scien- 
tific and  other  societies. 

In  1868  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  elected  President  of  Argentina.  He 
went  at  once  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  gave  a  strong  and  able  administration,  by  far  the  best  in  all  re- 
spects wKicb  that  country  has  ever  enjoyed.  A  man  of  peace,  devoting 
Ms  time  to  extending  the  public  school  system,  promoting  education, 
establishing  museums,  libraries,  and  astronomioEd  observatories.  Dr. 
SarmieatQ  was  nevertheless  a  rigid  disciplinarian  and  stem  in  the 
suppression  of  disorder.  Although  he  never  had  occasion  to  exercise 
the  great  militaTy  talents  displayed  by  Greneral  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
or  by  San  Martin  or  Sucre,  yet  he  had  military  ability  of  no  small 
capacity,  and  the  iron  determination  with  which  he  suppressed  revo- 
lutions and  public  disorders  proves  him  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  ruler  of  the  fit^t  order.  Towards  the  end  of  his  term  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assa.ssinate  him,  but  fortunately  without  avaQ. 

Dr^  Sarmiento  observ'ed  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with 
singular  care.  He  refused  to  interfere  in  the  dection  of  his  successor. 
President  Avellaneda,  who  took  his  seat  in  1874.  However,  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  great  influence  in  public  affairs.    He  served  in  the 
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AigeDtme  CongiesSy  and  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
strengthening  and  upbuilding  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part  in  every  notable  intd- 
lectual  and  moral  movement  in  Argentina  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Sarmiento  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  at  Asunci6n, 
Ftoiguay.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  may  be  rq^arded  as  the  most  illus- 
trious ruler  which  Argentina  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est citizens  of  Latin  America. 


OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  RULERS  OF  lATIN  AMERICA 

General  Bartcdom^  Mitr^  is  another  distinguished  character  in 
the  history  of  Argentina  who  is  worthy  of  respect.  Greneral  Mitr£ 
was  a  mOitaiy  character,  and  as  such  his  activities  were  directed 
stroD|^y  in  favor  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  against  the  other  provinces  in 
the  loDg  struggle  between  them.  He  was,  however,  a  bitter  partisan. 
He  was  a  man  of  national  sympathies,  and  his  influence  on  Argen- 
tina was  very  great  at  an  important  period  in  its  histoiy. 

General  Julio  A.  Roca  is  one  of  Aigentina's  strongest  characters. 
It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  space  properly  to  criticise  the  career  of  this 
man.  He  acquired  power  and  held  it  by  militaiy  force,  and  his  rev- 
olutioiiaiy  deeds  and  misdeeds  would  fill  an  interesting  volume. 
Ifany  of  his  acts  were  extremely  detrimental  to  Aigentina,  such  as 
the  issue  of  incontrovertible  bank  notes,  and  during  his  administra- 
tioD  there  were  many  and  grave  financial  scandals.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  questionable  whether  Greneral  Roca  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  better  class  of  Latin-American  rulers.  He  was  a  higher  type  of 
man  than  Guonan  Blanco,  but  so  far  as  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
administration  are  omcemed  is  not  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
General  Mitr£  and  Dr.  Sarmiento. 

Peru  has  produced  a  few  rulers  of  the  better  type.  Don  Ramon 
CastiDa  is  entitied  to  stand  at  the  head  of  them  all.  He  was  a  grizzled 
filter  of  great  force  of  character,  generous,  and  moderate,  and  at  the 
same  time  progressive.  He  furthered  public  improvements,  held  the 
dements  of  disorder  in  subjection,  encouraged  industry,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  place  Peru  on  a  sound  footing  financially.  From 
the  time  he  assumed  office  until  his  death.  General  Castilla  was  the 
foremost  figure  of  Peru. 

Chili  has  had  several  fairly  good  chief  executives.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  administrations  of  Chili  was  that  of  President  Jos6  Joa- 
qmn  Perez.  Tliis  man  ruled  strictiy  according  to  the  Constitution, — 
a  tlung  theretofore  entirely  unknown  in  Chili.  He  guaranteed  per- 
fect liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  during  his  term  of  office  life 
and  property  wwe  thoroughly  safeguarded.  President  Perez  laid  the 
foundatKms  for  the  Chilian  navy,  which  in  so  short  a  time  was  des- 
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tined  to  dominate  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  executives  that  Chili  has  ever  had. 

President  Federico  Errazuriz,  who  took  office  in  1896,  also  gave 
Chili  on  the  whole  a  very  good  administration.  He  was  confronted 
by  many  serious  difficulties.  Crisis  followed  crisis  in  his  cabinet,  and 
at  the  outset  Congress  was  very  hostile  to  him.  Neverthdess  he  ac- 
complished a  great  deal.  During  his  term  it  seemed  that  war  with 
Argentina  was  inevitable  owing  to  a  boundary  dispute.  Thiaug^ 
his  wisdom  and  moderation  this  disaster  was  averted. 

There  have  been  very  few  rulers  in  Venezuela  who  could  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  better  cUss.  Dr.  Rojas  Paul  was  probably  the  hi^ 
est  type  of  man  who  has  occupied  the  executive  chair  in  Venezuda. 
Most  of  their  so-called  Presidents  were  military  dictators  simply. 

President  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros  of  Brazil  was  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  better  type.  His  administration  foUowing  the  despot- 
ism of  Peixoto  and  at  Fonseca  formed  a  strange  contrast  He  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  respect 
the  autonomy  of  the  several  States,  and  to  give  as  neariy  as  he  could 
an  honest  and  decent  administration.  Owing  to  revcriutions,  the 
President  was  compelled  to  adopt  some  severe  measures,  but  he  did 
the  best  he  could  to  rule  Brazil  justly. 

With  reference  to  Colombia,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  ruler  who  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  here 
we  must  pick  out  the  two  men  at  the  extremes  of  the  line  of  rulers,  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  the  last.  General  Santander  was  a  remark- 
able  man  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was  quite  a  scholar,  a  prolific 
writer  for  the  press,  and  a  general  of  no  mean  ability.  He  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  disloyalty  to  Bolivar,  who,  in  fact,  at  one  time 
contemplated  having  Santander  shot.  As  Bolivar  was  disloyal  to 
everybody,  it  is  not  dear  how  disloyalty  to  Bolivar  could  be  esteemed 
a  serious  fault 

Greneral  Rafael  Reyes  of  Colombia  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  ability, 
and  considerable  experience.  As  a  man  he  b  far  above  the  typiol 
military  Jefe.  Greneral  Reyes  has  already  granted  many  monopolies 
and  promulgated  many  unwise  measures,  but  there  is  stiU  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  walk  in  the  paths  of  enlightened  counsel. 

In  Ecuador  President  Antonio  Flores  is  deserving  of  mentioii. 
He  took  hold  of  the  government  in  time  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  He 
brought  order  out  of  confusion  and  devoted  himself  to  the  betterment 
of  the  country.  He  gave  much  attention  to  establishing  a  system  of 
primary  education.  He  introduced  many  reforms,  scrupulously  re- 
spected the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and,  during  his  term  gov- 
ernment troops  were  not  allowed  to  rob  or  assassinate  citizens.  Tlie 
forced  loan  was  abolished,  and  there  was  more  real  liberty  and  guar- 
antee for  life  and  property  than  Ecuador  had  ever  known  prior  to  that 
time. 
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There  may  be  other  Latin-American  rulers,  and  doubtless  are, 
who  are  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  men  herein  mentioned. 
Partisans  ci  one  or  another  may  complain  that  their  heroes  have 
been  omitted.  Thus  O'Higgins,  the  first  President  of  Chili,  many  will 
say,  should  be  included  in  this  list,  possibly  placed  at  the  head  of  it 
Unfortunatdy  there  are  many  blots  on  the  fame  of  O'Higgins.  He 
unquestionably  caused  the  assassination  of  the  two  brothers  Carrera 
tod  of  a  large  number  of  their  followers.  This  fact  could  prevent 
hb  indusion  in  any  rdl-call  of  fame. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
TYPICAL  LATIN-AMERICAN  DICTATORS 
>NIO  GUZMAN  BIANCX) 


^^^^^/i      \y(yijlci^pF^^^  GUZMAN   BIANCO  I 


GUZMAN  BLANCO  was  bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1829. 
His  father  was  a  political  agitator,  at  one  time  private  secre- 
tary to  Bolivar,  and  later  held  many  official  positions.  He 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  conmion  to  Latin-American  political  ad- 
venturers generally ;  at  one  time  holding  great  power,  with  the  rabble 
at  his  heels  shouting  ''Fit>a";  at  other  times  on  the  under  turn  of  the 
wheel,  poverty-stricken  and  without  influence. 

The  son  served  an  excellent  apprenticeship  for  his  subsequent 
career.  One  revcdutionary  and  despotic  government  had  succeeded 
another.  In  1858  Grenend  Julian  Castro  took  possession  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  dictated  measures  of  extraordinary  violence;  still 
more  atrocious  governments  succeeded,  presided  over  by  Pedro  Gual, 
Manuel  P.  de  Tovar,  General  Jose  A.  Paez,  and  Pedro  J.  Rojas. 
These  militaiy  Dictators  conmiitted  every  kind  of  persecution  and 
outrage,  even  against  private  families,  until  finally,  in  1858,  the  revolu- 
tion called  *' Federal "  broke  out  with  a  fierceness  which  even  Vene- 
zuela had  not  witnessed  up  to  that  time.  It  lasted  until  1803,  when 
it  was  finally  successful.  This  revolution  brought  to  the  front  the 
most  barbarous  elements  of  Venezuela.  Savages,  depraved  Jefes, 
and  the  whole  corrupt,  debauched,  and  ignorant  militaiy  rabble,  now 
seized  the  government  of  Venezuela  by  the  throat  —  and  they  have 
not  relinquished  their  grasp  on  it  yet  From  this  revolution  Juan  C. 
Falcon  b^»mie  **  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic,"  with  Antonio  Guz- 
man Blanco  as  his  right-hand  man. 

Guzman  Blanco  was  an  apt  pupO.  Bom  with  talents  of  a  high 
order  in  this  peculiar  class  of  ingenuity,  and  under  the  d^;rading 
tutelage  of  FsJcon,  Guzman  Blanco  soon  became  a  more  talented 
freebooter  and  debauchee  than  the  teacher.  Generals  and  Jefes  sur- 
rounded him  as  with  a  jdague  of  horse-flies,  the  most  scandalous 
schemes  of  extortion  were  adopted,  the  public  treasury  was  looted, 
and  a  reign  of  corruption  ensued.  Finally  the  horrible  disorders,  and 
actual  anarchy  under  Juan  C.  Falcon,  produced  another  revolution, 
which  broke  out  in  1867.    This  continued  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
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after  enormouB  sacrifices  of  life,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  dicta- 
tmship  of  Falcon. 

Jos£  Tadeo  Monagas  was  then,  in  1868»  declared  Provisional 
President  He  exercised  his  power  with  discretion  and  general  satis- 
foction.  He  was  elected  Constitutional  President,  but  unfortunately 
died  on  November  18,  1868.  In  Februaiy,  1869,  the  Congress  de- 
dared  the  son.  General  J.  Ruperto  Monagas,  President.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  man  was  weak  and  inept;  he  placed  his  power 
at  Ae  disposal  of  the  old  guard  of  reactionary  generab.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  him  to  say  that  during  his  reign  Venezuela  was  free 
from  the  persecutions  and  cruelties  which  disgraced  it  under  Castro 
and  Trovar,  or  the  scandals  and  anarchy  under  Falcon.  Revolution, 
however,  is  in  the  Venezuelan  blood.  In  1869  a  formidable  uprising 
occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  first  this  revolution  seemed 
to  have  neither  head,  plan,  nor  definite  object;  but  as  it  progressed, 
die  forceful  personality  of  A.  Guzman  Blanco  forged  itself  to  the  front, 
and  after  some  desperate  fighting  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment in  April,  1870. 

Although  Guzman  Blanco  now  became  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
countiy,  and  entered  formally  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  make 
him,  apart  from  Bolivar,  the  most  conspicuous  character  which  Vene- 
zuela has  produced,  it  was  yet  only  after  two  years  of  the  bloodiest 
and  most  tragic  fighting  that  he  finaUy  subdued  his  enemies  and  placed 
himsdf  securely  in  power.  During  this  terrible  epoch  he  had  shown 
as  Uoody  a  hand  as  any  tyrant  who  had  preceded  him.  As  Bolivar 
had  washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  General  Piar,  so  Guzman  Blanco 
diot  his  second  in  conunand.  General  Matias  Salazar,  a  noted  general 
and  liberal,  and  let  it  be  known  once  for  all  that  from  thenceforth  to 
oppose  the  will  of  Guzman  Blanco  in  Venezuela  meant  imprisonment 
or  death. 

Guzman  Blanco  began  now  a  notable  career,  even  for  a  Vene- 
sudan  militaiy  autocrat  He  sought  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  vengeance 
against  persons  supposed  to  be  enemies  of  himself  or  his  father;  he 
entered  upon  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  with  the  national 
finances;  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  same  class  of  poUuted  mili- 
tary sycophants  that  surround  Castro  to-day;  and  he  inaugurated 
a  system  of  blackmail  and  extortion  against  business  enterprises,  and 
of  persecuticm  and  tyranny  towards  private  individuals,  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  even  in  the  days  of  the  oligarchy.  Nothing  so 
tyrannical  had  ever  been  experienced  under  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 

Mr.  L.  Level  de  Goda,  author  of  Hidoria  CorUemporanea  de  Vene- 
9ida,  1868-1886,  says  of  this  period: 

"This  system  of  persecutions  carried  to  the  last  extreme  of  rigor,  and  ac- 
eompanied  by  great  cnidties,  gave  splendid  personal  results  to  General  A. 
Guzman  Blanco:  with  this  system  of  government,  strictly  enforced,  said 
General  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  grand  terror,  all  the  greater  when  he  exer- 
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cised  the  Dictatorship,  accentuated  with  extraordinary  faculties,  granted  fay 
his  accomplices,  men  who  reunited  under  the  name  of  Congress.  Gusman 
Blanco  remembered  then,  perhaps,  or  guessed  these  conceptions  of  Benjamin 
Constant:  'A  r^^en  of  terror  prepares  peoples  to  suffer  the  yoke,  to  yidd 
the  neck,  degrading  the  spirit  and  corrupting  the  heart' '' 

By  the  end  of  1873  many  influential  men,  who  had  been  friends 
and  companions  of  Guzman  Blanco,  had  been  humiliated  and  made 
victims  of  his  pride  and  treachery.  A  strong  "'Anti-Guzmanista'* 
party  developed,  and  fomented  several  revolutions  against  the  tyrant. 
All  ttie  revolutions,  however,  bloody  and  fierce  as  they  were,  crumbled 
to  pieces  before  the  talents  and  energy  of  this  remarkable  man,  who^ 
after  his  success,  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  greater  and  more  tyran- 
nical than  before.  A  prominent  Venezuelan  writer  of  this  period 
says: 

"After  the  famous  revolution  of  April  came  a  tenacious  despotism;  the 
vengeances  broke  out  again,  and  terror  triumphed  over  civilization;  that 
which  terror  failed  to  accomplish  was  done  with  gold,  which  corrupted  eveiy- 
thmg;  liberty  startled  fled  with  all  the  rights  of  Venezuelan  dtiz^iship,  and 
since  then  has  groaned  beneath  the  irons  of  one  of  the  worst  tyrannies  which 
has  ever  scandalized  America." 

During  this  time,  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years,  Grozman 
Blanco  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  millions  of  ddlars.  He  had 
laid  his  hands  on  every  man's  property  in  Venezuela,  and  had  looted 
the  public  treasury.  With  the  money  thus  acquired  he  thought  he 
could  impress  Paris,  gay  Paris,  —  final  haven  of  them  all.  He  there- 
fore, in  1877,  installed  his  most  popular  lieutenant.  General  Francisco 
Linares  Alcantara,  in  the  presidency,  and  visited  Europe  as  Vene- 
zuela's diplomatic  representative. 

General  Alcantara  ruled  with  much  more  moderation  and  r^ard 
for  the  personal  rights  of  citizens,  and  became  not  undeservedly 
popular  with  the  people,  who  thought  that  throu^  him  they  might 
effectually  be  rel^ised  from  the  tyranny  of  Guzman  Blanco.  Un- 
fortunately, General  Alcantara  died.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed,  with  Jos^  G.  Valera  at  the  head,  and  almost  immediately 
General  Gregorio  Cedefio,  President  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  revolution,  aided  by  the  entire 
contingent  of  the  Guzmanistas  —  generals,  Jefes,  coloneb,  coman- 
dantes,  etc.,  in  the  service  of  the  government,  but  opposed  to  General 
Valera.  In  the  space  of  a  month  anarchy  reigned  in  all  parts  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  was  an  uprising  of  the  adherents  of  Guzman  Blanco  against 
an  attempt  to  form  a  constitutional  government  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  La  Victoria  in  which  the  forces  of  the  government  were 
completdy  routed,  and  General  Cedefio  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troop9  entered  Caracas,  declaring  that  the  supreme  authority  which 
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he  took  he  proposed  to  exercise  untfl  such  time  as  Guzman  Blanco 
fhodd  return. 

Blanco  returned  to  Venezuela  at  once,  and  entered  into  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  easements,  emoluments,  fran- 
chises, and  hereditaments  of  the  government  of  Venezuela,  as  fully 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  the  sole  and  exclusive  owner 
thereof.  His  dictatorship,  from  1879  to  1884,  was  carried  on  to  suit 
himself.  Several  revolutions  cropped  up,  but  he  suppressed  them 
without  much  difficulty.  To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  he  was, 
during  this  period,  the  entire  government  of  VenezucJa.  His  tyranny 
was  even  more  stringent  than  ever,  and  his  ingratitude  led  him  to 
maltreat  the  very  men  who  had  so  efficiently  aided  him  in  his  last 
success.  The  prisons  were  ffiled  with  persons  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  and  he  disposed  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men  as 
though  they  were  his  legitimate  heritage. 

Guzman  Blanco's  vanity  by  this  time  had  become  inordinate.  He 
b^an  to  plant  statues  of  hiniself  and  tablets  bearing  his  name  over 
the  countiy.  These  were  inscribed:  "The  Illustrious  American, 
Pacificator  and  Regenerator  of  Venezuela.''  He  became  ambitious 
to  shine  in  the  social  life  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  so  that  in 
1884  he  had  a  new  President  elected,  Joaquin  Crespo,  —  a  man  in 
whom  he  could  place  implicit  confidence.  Crespo  was  an  ignorant 
and  utterly  depraved  brute-mixture  of  Indian,  n^ro,  and  Spaniard,  — 
a  man  of  horrible  antecedents,  a  species  of  barbarian,  and  of  such 
debauched  character  that  it  seems  strange  that  even  Guzman  Blanco 
would  put  him  into  power. 

During  Crespo's  rule  a  powerful  revolution  was  initiated  by 
Venancio  Pulgar,  but  it  was  conquered.  At  the  end  of  Crespo's  term 
Guzman  Blanco  became  again  President  by  acclamation.  He  was 
wdcomed  to  Venezuela  by  many  who  had  opposed  him,  who  felt  that 
anything  was  preferable  to  the  barbarity  of  Crespo.  Guzman  Blanco 
arrived  in  Venezuela  in  August,  1886,  and  was  received  in  the  corrupt 
and  dissolute  capital  of  that  commonwealth  with  a  hysteria  of  acclaim 
like  unto  that  which  greeted  Bolivar's  triumphal  entry.  The  town 
was  decorated,  military  orders  paraded,  cannon  boomed,  and  every 
evidence  exhibited  to  convict  the  people  of  Venezuela  of  having  fallen 
80  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  they  were  proud  of  the  corrupt, 
treacherous,  vainglorious  martinet  who  had  debauched  a  nation  with 
an  odious  and  licentious  reign  of  tyranny.  By  this  time  Guzman 
Blanco  had  become  thoroughly  enamoured  of  Paris.  He  had  sold 
out  every  salable  concession  in  Venezuela  and  pocketed  the  money, 
and  had  raised  further  millions  by  extortion.  In  1887  he  again  left 
Venezuela,  placing  Hermogenes  Lopez  in  the  executive  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  Europe  as  diplomatic  representative  of  the  nation. 
General  Joaquin  Crespo,  dissatisfied  that  he  had  not  been  designated 
President  by  Guzman  Blanco,  organized  a  revolution ;  but  the  Guz- 
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manistas  succeeded  in  oyercoming  it,  and  in  June,  1888»  selected^ 
by  medium  of  a  so-called  Congress,  Dr.  J.  P.  Rojas  Paul  for  President, 
—  a  result  exclusively  the  work  of  Guzman  Blanco.  Dr.  Paul  was 
a  man  of  high  social  position,  but  the  people  were  at  first  suspicious 
of  him.    However,  he  gave  a  much  better  administration  tlum  his 


In  November,  1888,  Joaquin  Crespo  b^an  a  new  revolution,  but 
it  was  soon  overcome,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  Dr.  Paul  exhibited 
great  generosity  to  the  vanquished,  granting  them  amnesty,  and  con- 
tinued administering  the  government  decently  and  with  order.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  Dr.  Paul  fell  very  ill,  and  declined  to  accept  an- 
other period  of  office.  Dr.  Andueza  Palacio  was  selected  in  his  stead, 
and  began  his  rule  in  March,  1890.  With  the  advent  of  Andueza 
Palacio  to  power,  the  rule  and  influence  of  Guzman  Blanco  ended 
in  Venezuela  forever.  Dr.  Palacio  openly  attacked  Guzman  Blanco 
and  his  friends,  and  new  issues  and  new  revolutions  possessed  the 
public  mind.  Palacio,  however,  was  compelled  in  a  short  time  to 
leave  the  country.  Anarchy  rather  than  order  existed  in  most  parts 
of  Venezuela,  until  Crespo  with  his  armies  fought  his  way  into  Caracas, 
took  possession  of  the  government,  and  instituted  a  worse  adminis- 
tration than  before. 

Properly  to  estimate  the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Guzmaa 
Blanco  would  be  extremely  difficult  He  was  a  martinet,  a  tyrant, 
a  libertine,  a  murderer  wiUi  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
a  vain  and  puerile  fop,  a  brave  general,  a  mean  and  contemptible 
blackmailer,  a  man  of  keen  and  brilliant  mind,  a  frivolous  and  vulgar 
character,  —  the  mixture  of  fine  enthusiasm  and  sordid  aims  which 
characterizes  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  Admirers  of  Guzman 
Blanco  are  in  the  habit  of  extolling  his  alleged  enterprise  in  pro- 
mulgating public  worics.  Many  writers  of  repute  ascribe  to  him  an 
activity  in  establishing  needed  public  worics  which  would  be  laudable 
if  true.  Thus  a  high  German  diplomat  recently,  in  a  magazine 
article  on  Caracas,  spoke  of  its  ''excellent  paved  streets";  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  in  his  ''South  American  Republics''  (Part  II,  page  395), 
says: 

*' Large  sums  were  spent  on  public  works  and  buildings;  and  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  cky  of  Cfiracas,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best-built  cities  in 
America^  dates  from  Gusman  Blanco's  time." 

The  obvious  comment  on  this  is  that  the  German  diplomat  knew 
nothing  wbati^ver  of  i^treet  pavements,  and  his  statement  was  a  random 
assertion;  while  Mr.  Dawson  had  never  seen  Caracas,  or  he  does  not 
recognize  a  handsome  and  well-built  city  when  he  sees  one.  The 
stP^ts  of  Caracas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squares,  are  of  cobble- 
stone pavements.  The  city  does  not  possess  a  well-constructed  build* 
ing*   The  more  substaDtial  of  these  are  made  mostly  of  mud  or  mortar. 
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flDall  stones  or  broken  bricks,  with  a  curious  combination  of  wood  and 
leeds.  They  are  whitewashed  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  roofed 
with  tiling.  They  make  a  showy  appearance  in  a  photograph,  but 
tlieir  construction  embodies  the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture or  masonry. 

The  impression  that  Guzman  Blanco  made  Caracas  into  a  mag- 
nificent capital  city  b  encouraged  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  in  his  ''The 
Capitab  of  Spanish  America,''  where  he  says  (page  287) : 

"It  18  nererthdess  a  fact  that  smoe  Guzman  Blanco  has  been  ruler  over 
thif  BqNiblic,  it  has  prospered  and  had  peace —  something  it  never  had  be- 
fore. Tliere  have  been  varied  and  extensive  improvements;  the  people  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  progress;  they  have  heea  given  free  schools  and  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  oi  the  Church ;  the  credit  of  the  government  has 
been  improved,  its  debts  reduced,  and  the  interest  to  its  creditors  is  for  the 
first  time  in  history  paid  promptly,  m  full  and  in  advance.  The  moral  as  wdl 
as  the  mental  and  commercial  improvement  of  the  people  has  been  the  re- 
mit of  his  acts,  and  as  long  as  he  lives  their  lives  and  property  will  be  safe." 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  r^arded  as  a  good  newsfMtper  correspondent, 
leems  to  have  taken  Guzman  Blanco  seriously.  Unfortunately,  every 
statement  made  by  him,  as  above  quoted,  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Even  a  newspaper  man  cannot  skip  through  South  America,  or  any- 
where else,  and  get  at  the  heart  of  things.  Guzman  Blanco  did  not 
establish  "varied  and  extensive  improvements."  If  he  did,  where 
are  they  ?  He  erected  many  monuments  all  over  the  country  "'to  that 
illustrious  American,  the  Pacificator  and  Regenerator  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  General  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco,"  but  apart 
from  this,  what  improvements  did  he  make  ?  No  permanent  work 
was  ever  attempted;  the  streets  were  not  paved;  no  sewer  system 
was  installed,  and  Caracas  to-day,  whidi  ought  to  be  the  healthiest 
dty  in  the  world,  has  a  death  rate  more  than  double  that  of  Chicago. 

llr.  Curtis  cites  other  matters  in  favor  of  Guzman  Blanco.  He 
says  Cibid.  page  269) : 

"Guxman  Blanco  may  be  a  tyrant,  but  he  |mxluoed  results  which  are 
blessing  the  people.  UntU  he  became  President,  the  Churdi  ruled  the  people 
•8  it  formeriy  ruled  in  Mexico,  but,  like  Juarez  in  the  latter  country,  he  went 
to  radical  and  excessive  measures  to  overthrow  its  tyranny.  He  confiscated 
Chnrdi  property,  drove  out  the  nuns  and  Jesuits,  seized  the  convents,  turned 
them  mto  hospitab  and  schools,  and  made  the  most  venerable  monastery  a 
pest-house  for  lepers  and  small-pox." 

In  driving  out  the  nuns  Guzman  Blanco  showed  to  what  mon- 
strous depths  depravity  can  sink  and  stiU  find  respectable  people  to 
praise  it  In  coi^scating  the  property  of  the  Church  he  merely  illus- 
trated what  a  hij^wayman  could  do  if  he  were  a  military  Dictator. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  dte  the  despoliation  of  Church  property,  or  the 
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insults  and  outrages  committed  on  Church  people,  as  a  virtuous  thing, 
because  they  were  done  by  a  military  bandit,  styled  President  I  can- 
not applaud  the  act  of  stealing  other  people's  property,  even  thou^ 
such  property  belonged  to  the  Church.  Neither  have  I  much  patience 
with  these  so-called  "^Liberales"  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  A 
careful  study  of  those  countries  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
rascals  they  have  ever  produced  —  and  among  them  is  Antonio  Gus* 
man  Blanco  —  called  themselves  Liberales.  I  b^n  to  suspect  that 
these  men  are  opposed  to  the  Church,  not  on  any  high  moral  or 
patriotic  grounds,  but  rather  because  the  Church  says,  '"Thou  shall 
not  steal,''  *'Thou  shalt  not  murder,"  *'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
teiy."  Opposition  to  these  commands,  and  a  desire  to  appropriate 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  for  their  own  use,  rather  than  any  high- 
flown  ideas  of  patriotism,  lie,  I  suspect,  behind  the  real  motive  of  Gus- 
man  Blanco  and  the  men  of  hb  class,  who  are  so  antagonistic  against 
the  Church  and  who  confiscate  its  property. 

SANTA  ANNA 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  was  a  unique  specimen  of  the  buc- 
caneering type  of  military  bandit-statesman,  ruler,  dictator,  intriguer, 
so  inseparably  identified  with  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  eveiy 
Latin-American  country.  He  was  bom  at  Jalapa,  Mexico,  in  1795. 
He  served  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  until  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  when  he  enlisted  with  Iturbide,  who  made  him  Governor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  The  promotion  fired  Santa  Anna's  ambition.  He  at 
once  started  a  movement  against  Iturbide,  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  a  Republic.  Iturbide  finally  resigned,  and  was  later  executed.  In 
1828  Piesident  Pedraza  gave  Santa  Anna  another  governorship,  which 
he  accepted  and  shortly  after  started  another  revolt,  which  aided  in 
putting  President  Guerrero  in  the  chair.  At  this  period  of  Mexico's 
history  the  people  seem  to  have  had  two  or  three  different  IVesidaits 
every  year;  Santa  Anna  had  something  to  do  with  the  making  or  un- 
making of  most  of  them.  He  headed  a  revolution  against  President 
Bustamente  in  1832,  defeated  him,  and  declared  himself  as  IVesid»it 
A  number  of  revolutions  being  in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
he  called  Farias  to  the  chair,  and  went  out  himself  to  subdue  them. 
Then  turning  face  he  started  a  revolution  against  Farias,  and  had 
General  Barragan  elected  President  by  the  so-called  Congress. 

About  this  time  General  Houston  and  other  patriotic  Texans 
started  a  littie  revolution  on  their  own  account  Texas  had  been 
settied  by  Americans  who  had  no  liking  for  the  military  half-faned 
jumping-jack  government  instituted  in  Mexico  by  Santa  Anna  and 
adventurers  of  his  type.  Santa  Anna  with  over  6000  men  attacked 
the  Texans,  at  the  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio,  before  General  HousIod 
could  come  to.  their  aid.   The  garrison  consisted  of  but  140  men»  < 
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manded  by  CJolonel  William  B.  Travis.  Sixteen  hundred  Mexicans 
Int  the  dust;  but  Travis  and  his  brave  garrison  were  killed  to  the  last 
man.  Santa  Anna  then  captured  Goliad,  and  SOO  Texans  surren- 
dered on  promise  from  him  that  they  should  be  treated  honorably  as 
prisoners  of  war.  As  soon  as  they  were  disarmed  and  at  his  mercy, 
he  marched  them  out  and  shot  them,  eveiy  one.  When  Houston  cap- 
tured Santa  Anna  a  month  later  at  San  Jacinto,  his  soldiers  cried  for 
revenge  for  the  massacre  of  Groliad;  but  Houston  prevented  it  He 
kept  Santa  Anna  prisoner  for  a  year. 

When  Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico,  he  set  out  to  defend  Vera 
Cruz  against  the  attacks  of  a  French  fleet,  which  was  defeated.  Santa 
Anna  had  his  leg  shot  off  during  the  battle.  Shcurtly  after.  President 
Bustamente  left  the  capital  to  quell  a  revolution,  and  Santa  Anna 
was  appointed  to  act  in  his  place.  He  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Bostamente,  and  became  militaiy  Dictator.  A  report  states  that  "in 
1842  the  leg  which  he  lost  at  Vera  Cruz  was  given  a  militaiy  funeral 
and  enshrined  in  a  monument  erected  for  the  purpose.  He  attended 
the  ceremonies  and  gravely  listened  while  an  eloquent  funeral  dis- 
course was  pronounced  over  his  1^.  Two  years  later  a  revolution 
drove  him  from  the  capital,  his  statue  was  destroyed,  his  portrait 
was  publicly  burned,  and  his  leg  was  dragged  from  the  monument 
and  kicked  through  the  streets  of  the  Citj  of  Mexico.'' 

When  war  opened  with  the  United  States  in  1846,  President  Peralta 
was  overthrown,  and  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  in  exile,  was  recalled 
and  made  military  Dictator.  His  armies  were  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 

Another  revolution  in  Mexico  in  1853  called  Santa  Anna  back  to 
public  life.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should  be  military  Dictator  for 
life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor,  and  the  title  of  "Most  Serene 
BSghness.*'  A  year  or  two  later,  however,  another  revolution  upset 
his  plans,  and  he  fled  to  Cuba.  His  former  countrymen  showed  dieir 
gratitude  to  him  by  passing  on  him  the  sentence  of  death  and  con- 
fiscating his  property,  on  the  ground  of  treason. 

When  the  French  invaded  Mexico  in  1864,  Santa  Anna  was  again 
ready  for  business.  He  accepted  a  place  with  the  invaders,  but  soon 
isBued  a  [»onunciamento  in  favor  d  himself.  The  French  banished 
him  to  St  Thomas.  Maximilian  later  accepted  Santa  Anna's  offer 
off  services,  and  made  him  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  He  was  rewarded 
by  a  proclamation  from  Santa  Anna  favoring  a  Republic.  Juarez, 
head  of  the  republican  armies,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Sanfa  Anna,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  other  schemes. 

In  1866  he  chartered  a  ship  in  the  United  States  and  sailed  for 
Vent  Cms  widi  quantities  of  printed  matter  and  documents,  aOeging 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  Secretary  Seward,  and  that  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  promised  to  turn  the  government  over  to  hinu  The  oom- 
voi..i^l6 
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manders  of  the  foreign  squadrons  lying  in  the  harbor  escorted  his  ship 
six  or  ei^t  leagues  to  sea,  and  ordered  it  not  to  come  back.  Simta 
Anna,  however,  sailed  for  another  port;  there  he  was  captured  and 
sentenced  to  death.  President  Juarez  commuted  his  s^itence  to  ei^t 
years'  banishment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  now  a  senile  old  man. 
Some  years  later  he  persuaded  his  son  to  begin  a  revolution  in  Mexico. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in  obscurity  and  neglect  He  had 
been  Dictator  of  Mexico  seven  times,  and  had  assisted  in  the  seating 
or  unseating  of  about  twenty  other  so-called  Presidaits,  during  his 
stormy  career. 

RAFAEL  NUNEZ 
**  Whosoefer  pftys  a  d^  unfeas  to  escape  the  gaDows,  is  an  idiot'* 

The  above  maxim  has  been  attributed  to  Raftiel  Nufiez,  Dictator 
of  Colombia.  Whether  he  originated  it  <n*  not  it  is  certain  1^  carried 
its  meaning  into  excellent  practice.  During  his  reign  an  era  of  cor- 
ruption and  pillage  existed,  such  as  even  Colombia  has  seldom  known. 
Nufiez  aimed  to  become  President  in  1875,  but  failed.  In  1880,  j»e- 
tending  to  be  a  liberal,  he  succeeded.  He  at  once  entered  on  a  career 
of  despotism,  brutality,  and  spoliation,  seldom  surpassed  by  even  a 
Latin- American  Dictator.  He  created,  by  an  ecUct,  a  ""  National 
Bank''  with  authority  to  issue  paper  currency;  and  by  other  edicts 
he  establbhed  the  paper  as  a  legal  tender,  and  imposed  heavy  punish- 
ment on  those  who  refused  to  accept  it  or  exchange  their  gold  for  it 
By  thb  Nufiez  and  his  party  made  large  sums.  This  is  now  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  in  Colombia. 

In  1882  a  liberal.  President  Laldna,  was  elected,  but  Nufiez  had 
control  of  the  army  and  of  the  so-called  Congress.  In  1883  President 
Laldna  died,  and  Nufiez  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  A  bitter  revolu- 
tion broke  out  between  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives  in  1885,  and 
in  this  struggle  Nufiez  proved  treacherous  to  hb  former  fmnds,  throw- 
ing his  whole  strength  with  the  conservatives,  the  Catholic  Church 
party.  He  issued  a  decreta,  stating  that  ''the  Constitution  of  18G3 
had  ceased  to  exist,"  and  such  was  indeed  the  fact  Dictator  Nufiez 
entered  into  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican,  recognizing  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  liberals  were 
exceedingly  bitter,  and  upbraided  Nufiez  a  renegade.  A  series  of 
revolutions  followed,  of  unparelleled  atrocity,  whic^^  stemmed  the  tide 
of  progress  in  Colombia  for  half  a  century. 

The  revolution  of  1885  was  led  by  General  Reyes  and  General 
Velez,  and  was  of  great  strength  in  the  im>vince8  of  Panama,  Boyaci, 
Magdalena,  and  Cundinamarca.  In  the  eariy  stages  it  gained  many 
victories.  But  Nufiez  was  able  to  raise  and  equip  about  10,000  men, 
with  which  he  gained  several  engagements  in  June  and  July,  1885, 
so  that  in  August  the  revolutionary  generals  surrendered.    Nufies 
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was  now  absolute  Dictator  of  Colombia,  and  ruled  more  tyrannically 
flian  ever.  On  August  6,  1886,  he  promulgated  a  new  Constitution » 
abolishing  the  federal  system  cS  government,  and  making  the  States 
mere  provinces,  under  the  inmiediate  control  of  the  centrsJ  authority. 
Drastic  measures  were  also  passed  to  punish  the  press  for  alleged 
libel  or  sedition,  and  freedom  of  speech  was  practically  abolished. 
The  term  of  the  President  was  extended  from  two  years  to  six,  and 
on  the  following  day,  August  7, 1886,  Nufiez  declared  himself  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  term  of  six  years. 

The  greatest  dissatisfaction  spread  over  aO  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  local  uprisings  took  place;  but  these  were  put  dovm  with 
merciless  severity,  and  on  August  7,  1892,  Nufiez  declared  himself 
elected  President  for  six  years  more.  The  Dictator  had  been  ailing 
for  some  time,  so  that  he  could  not  reside  at  Bogotd  on  account  of  its 
h^h  altitude.  He  ruled  through  a  deputy  at  the  capital,  and  himself 
lived  at  Cartagena  until  he  died. 

Rafael  Nuikez  was  bom  on  September  28,  1825,  in  Cartagena. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
ability.  He  wrote  many  poems,  and  some  prose  works  of  merit.  His 
admirers  heaped  laudations  on  him.  Thus  the  Baronesa  de  Wilson 
says:  "'In  appearance  Dr.  Nufiez  was  the  ideal  sage,  thinker,  philoso- 
pher. His  look  was  profound,  and  searching,  and  it  reflected  the 
fountiun  of  ideas  which  in  that  privil^ed  cerebro  had  the  stamp  of 
naturabess.'' 

The  Baronessa  thinks  that  Dr.  Nufiez'  poetry  had  much  of  the 
extraordinary,  ''and  from  the  depths  of  his  compositions  sprang  ideas 
(rf  the  profound  investigator,  the  illustrious  literateur,  and  the  pas- 
sionate idealist''  ''In  the  Colombian  Plesident,  the  life  was  in  the 
cerebro,  which  was  a  fecund  sanctuary,  where  wisdom  and  poetry 
continuously  elaborated  their  rigorous  conceptions."  And  this  is 
the  portrait  of  a  man  who  was  absolutdy  corrupt,  treacherous,  un- 
principled, and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  moral  conceptions ! 

Dr.  Nufiez,  however,  deserves  one  kind  word,  —  nobody  ever 
called  him  the  Washington  of  South  America;  and  he  personally 
made  no  pretensions  to  be  named  with  Napoleon  or  Csesar.  That 
is  surely  something  to  his  credit.    He  died  September  18, 1894. 

RUFINO  BARRIOS 

General  Barrios  was  a  typical  Dictator  of  the  Guzman  Blanco 
type.  He  was  not  so  mercenary  nor  so  cruel  as  Blanco,  but  in  his 
generJ  characteristics,  his  love  of  display  and  adulation,  his  vanity, 
and  his  dramatic  manner  of  doing  things,  he  greatly  resembled  his 
Venezudan  prototype.  An  incident  in  the  career  of  General  Barrios 
will  illustrate  the  man  he  was,  and  I  give  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Curtis,  in  his  book,  "The  Spanish  American  Capitals  " : 
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*'On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  28th  of  Febniaiy,  1885,  the  aristocracy 
of  Guatemala  were  gathered  as  usual  at  the  National  Hieatre  to  witness  the 
performance  of  Booeacdo  by  a  French  opera  company.  In  the  midst  of  the 
play  one  of  the  most  exciting  situations  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  uniformed  officer  upon  the  stage,  who  motioned  the  performers  back 
from  the  footlights,  and  read  the  proclamation  issued  by  Rufino  Barrios,  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  who  declared  himself  Dictator  and  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  all  Central  America,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  of  the  five  Re- 
publics to  acknowledge  his  authority  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
people  were  accustomed  to  earthquakes,  but  no  terrestrial  commotion  ever 
created  so  much  excitement  as  the  eruption  of  this  political  volcano.  The 
actresses  and  ballet-dancNS  fled  in  surprise  to  their  dressing-rooms,  while 
the  audience  at  once  orsanised  into  an  impromptu  mass-mfffting  to  ratify  the 
audadty  of  their  President 

**Few  eyes  were  closed  that  night  in  Guatemala.  Those  who  attempted 
to  sleep  were  kept  awake  by  the  explosion  of  fireworks,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
the  music  of  bands,  and  shouts  of  the  populace,  who,  crasy  with  excitement, 
thronged  the  streets,  and  forming  processions  marched  up  and  down  the 
principal  thorou^ares,  rending  ihe  air  with  shouts  of  'Long  live  Dictator 
Barrios ! '  *  Vive  la  Union! '  A  people  naturally  enthusiastic,  and  as  inflam- 
maUe  as  powder,  to  whom  excitement  was  recreation  and  repose  distress, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  confronted  with  the  greatest  sensation  of  their 
lives,  became  almost  insane,  and  turned  the  town  into  a  bedlam.  Although 
eveiy  one  knew  that  Barrios  aspired  to  restore  the  old  Union  of  the  Republic, 
no  one  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  the  cowp^kai^  and  the  announcement  fell 
with  a  force  that  made  the  whole  country  tremble.  Next  morning,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  town  seemed  filled  with  soldiers.  Where  they  came  frrai  or  how 
they  got  there  so  suddenly,  the  people  did  not  seem  to  comprehend.  And 
when  the  doors  of  great  warehouses  opened  to  disclose  large  supplies  of  am- 
munition and  arms,  the  public  eye  was  distended  with  amazement  All  these 
preparations  were  made  so  sUently  and  secretly  that  the  surprise  was  com- 
plete. But  for  three  or  four  years  Barrios  had  been  preparing  for  this  day, 
and  his  {^ans  were  laid  with  a  success  that  challenged  even  hb  own  admira- 
tion. He  ordered  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Republic  to  be  at  Guatemala  City  on 
the  1st  of  March ;  the  commands  were  given  secretly,  and  the  captain  of  one 
company  was  not  aware  that  another  was  expected.  It  was  not  dcme  by  the 
wand  of  a  magidan,  as  the  superstitious  people  are  given  to  believing,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  studied  fdan  by  one  who  was  bom  a 
dictator  and  knew  how  to  perform  the  part. 

'*But  the  commotion  was  even  greater  in  the  other  Republics  over  which 
Barrios  had  assumed  uninvited  control.  The  same  night  that  the  official  an- 
nouncement was  made,  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Finesidents  of  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  calling  upcm  them  to  acknowledge 
the  temporary  supremacy  of  Dictator  Barrios,  and  to  sign  articles  of  ccm- 
federation  which  should  form  the  Constitution  of  the  Central  American 
Union.  Messengers  had  been  sent  in  advance  bearing  printed  official  copies 
of  the  proclamation,  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  step  were  set  forth,  and  they 
were  told  to  withhold  these  documents  from  the  Presidents  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Republics  unto  notified  by  telegram  to  present  them. 

"The  President  of  Hcmduras  accepted  the  dictatorship  with  great  readi- 
ness, having  been  in  dose  conference  with  Barrios  on  the  subject  previous  to 
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tiie  annoiiDoemeDt  The  Presideiit  of  San  SalvadOT,  Dr.  Zaldivar,  who  was 
also  aware  of  the  intentions  of  Barrios  and  was  expected  to  fall  into  the  plan 
ttitadOy  as  President  Bogran,  created  some  surprise  by  asking  time  to  oon- 
nder.  As  ftir  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  said«  there  was  nothing  that 
would  please  him  more  than  to  ccmiply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Dictator,  but 
he  most  consult  the  people.  He  promised  to  call  the  Congress  together  at 
oooe,  and  after  due  consideration  they  would  take  such  action  as  they  thought 
proper.  Nicaragua  boldly  and  emphatically  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Barrios,  and  rejected  the  plan  of  the  union.  Costa  Rica  replied  in  the  same 
maimer.  Her  President  telegraphed  Barrios  that  she  wanted  no  union  with 
the  other  Central  American  States,  was  satisfied  with  her  own  independence, 
sfid  recognised  no  Dictator.  Her  people  would  protect  their  soU  and  defend 
their  libaty,  and  would  appeal  to  the  civilised  worid  for  protection  against 
snj  unwarranted  attack  upon  her  freedom. 

**The  policy  ci  Nicaragua  was  governed  by  the  influ^ice  of  a  firm  of 
Britiak  merdiants  in  Leon  with  which  President  Cardenas  has  a  pecuniary 
interest  and  by  whom  his  official  acts  are  controlled.  The  policy  of  Costa 
Rica  was  governed  by  a  conservative  sentiment  that  has  always  prevailed  in 
that  ooontiy,  while  Uie  influence  of  Mexico  was  felt  throughout  the  entire 
group  of  nations.  As  soon  as  the  prodanu&tion  ci  Barrios  was  announced  at 
the  capital  of  the  Utter  Republic,  President  Diaz  ordered  an  army  into  the 
field,  and  telegraphed  offers  of  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  with  threats  of  violence  to  Honduras  if  she  yielded  submission 
to  Barrios.  Mexico  was  always  jealous  of  Guatemala.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations  is  unsettled,  and  a  rich  tract  of  country  is  in  dispute. 
Feding  a  natural  distrust  ci  the  power  bdow  her,  strengthened  by  consolida- 
tion with  the  other  States,  Mexico  was  prepared  to  resist  the  plans  of  Barrios 
to  the  last  degree,  and  sent  him  a  declaration  of  war. 

**In  the  mean  time  Barrios  appealed  fw  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
sad  the  nations  ci  Europe.  During  the  brief  admmistration  of  President 
Garfield  he  visited  Washrngtcm,  and  there  received  assurances  of  encourage- 
ment from  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  plan  to  reorganize  the  Central  American  Con- 
federuy.  Their  personal  interviews  were  followed  by  an  extended  corre- 
^wodence,  and  no  one  was  so  fully  informed  of  the  plans  of  Barrios  as  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Hall,  the  United  SUtes  Minister  at  Guatemala. 

"Unfortnnatdy  the  cable  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  was  under  the 
oontrol  of  San  Salvador,  landing  at  La  Libertad,  the  principal  port  of  that 
Bepoblic  Here  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Barrios's  success. 
An  his  messages  to  foreign  governments  were  sent  by  tdegraph  overland  to 
La  Libertad  tar  transmission  by  cable  from  that  place,  but  none  of  them 
reaped  tkor  destination.  The  oomandante  of  the  port,  under  orders  from 
Zaldivar,  seised  the  office  and  suppressed  the  messages.  Barrios  took  pains 
to  inform  the  foreign  powers  fully  of  hb  phins  and  the  motives  which  prompted 
*^*"**  *"^.*?  **^  ^®  repeated  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  inspired  by  per- 
sonal amfcntkm  and  would  accept  only  a  temporary  dictatorship.  As  soon 
as  a  constitutional  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  Republics  could 
assemble  he  would  retire,  and  permit  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the  con- 
solidated Republics  by  a  popular  election,  he  himself  under  no  circumstances 
to  be  a  candidate.  But  these  messages  were  never  sent.  In  place  of  them 
Zaldivar  transmitted  a  series  of  despatches  misrepresenting  the  situation,  and 
Appealing  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  Barrios.   Thus  the  Old  World 
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was  not  informed  of  the  motives  and  intentions  (d  the  man  and  the  sitnatioQ 
of  the  Republics. 

**The  replies  of  foreign  nations  and  the  comments  (d  the  press,  based  upoo 
the  falsehoods  of  Zaldivar,  had  a  veiy  depressing  effect  upon  the  peof^. 
Thej  were  more  or  less  doctored  before  pub&cation,  and  bogus  bulletins  were 
posted  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Sal- 
vador were  led  to  believe  that  naval  fleets  were  on  their  way  from  the  United 
States  and  Eurt^  to  prevent  fordblj  the  consolidation  of  the  RqpuUics. 
that  an  army  was  on  its  way  from  Mexico  oveiiand  to  attack  Guatemala 
on  the  north,  and  that  several  transports  loaded  with  tnx^  had  left  New 
Orleans  for  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

**The  United  States  Coast  Survey  ship  Ranger,  carrying  four  amaU  guns, 
happening  to  enter  at  La  Union,  Nicaragua,  engaged  in  its  regular  duties, 
was  magnified  into  a  fleet  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons;  and  when  the 
people  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  were  convinced  that  submission  to 
Bairios  would  require  them  to  engage  the  combined  forces  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  they  rose  in  resistance  and  supported  Zaldivar  in  his  treadiery. 

**The  effect  in  Guatemala  was  similar,  althou^  not  so  pronounced. 
There  was  a  reversion  of  feeling  against  the  government.  The  moneyed  men, 
who  in  their  original  enthusiasm  tendered  their  funds  to  the  Presidoit,  with- 
drew their  promises;  the  common  people  were  nervous,  and  lost  their  con- 
fidence in  Uieir  hero;  whUe  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  representing  every  nation 
of  importance  on  the  globe,  were  in  a  state  of  panic  because  they  received  no 
instructions  from  home.  Tlie  German  and  French  ministers,  like  the  minister 
from  the  United  States,  were  favorable  to  the  plans  of  Barrios;  the  Spanish 
minister  was  outspoken  in  opposition;  the  English  and  Italian  ministers 
non-committal;  but  none  of  them  knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  instructions.  Tliey  telegraphed  to  thdr  home  governments  re- 
peatedly, but  could  obtain  no  replies,  and  suspected  that  the  troubles  might 
be  in  San  Salvador.  Mr.  Hall,  the  American  minister,  transmitted  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  the  situation  every  evening,  and  begged  for  instructions,  but  did 
not  receive  a  word. 

'*The  government  at  Washington  had  informed  Mr.  Hall  by  maO  that 
its  policy  in  relation  to  the  plan  to  reunite  the  Republics  was  one  of  non- 
inti^erence,  but  advised  that  the  spirit  of  the  century  was  contrary  to  the  use 
of  force  to  accomplish  such  an  end;  and  acting  upon  this  information,  Mr. 
Hall  had  frequent  and  cordial  conferences  with  the  President,  and  received 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  invade  either  of  the  neighboring  Re- 
publics with  an  army  unless  required  to  do  so.  If  Gruatemala  was  invaded 
he  would  retaliate,  iMit  otherwise  would  not  cross  the  border.  In  the  mean 
time  the  forces  of  Guatemala,  forty  thousand  stnmg,  were  massed  at  the 
capital,  the  streets  were  full  of  marching  soldiers,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
martial  music,  while  Zaldivar  was  raising  an  army  by  conscription  in  San 
Salvador,  and  money  by  forced  loans.  His  government  daily  announced  the 
arrival  of  so  many  'volunteers*  at  the  capital,  but  the  volunteering  was  a  very 
transparent  myth.  A  current  anecdote  was  of  a  conscript  oflker  who  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  Interior:  *I  send  you  forty  more  volunteers. 
Please  return  me  the  ropes  with  which  their  hands  and  legs  are  tied,  as  I  shall 
need  to  bind  the  quota  from  the  next  town.' 

**In  the  city  of  San  Salvador  many  of  the  merdiants  closed  thdr  stores, 
and  concealed  themsdves  to  avoid  the  payment  of  forced  loans.   Theggvem- 
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mat  called  a  junta,  or  meeting  of  tlie  wealthy  resideots,  each  one  being  per- 
tonally  notified  by  an  officer  that  his  attendance  was  required,  and  there  the 
Secretaiy  of  War  announced  that  a  million  dollars  for  the  equipment  of  troops 
must  be  laised  instantly.  The  govenmient,  he  said,  was  assured  of  the  aid 
of  foreign  powers  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Barrios,  but  until  the  armies  and 
nsfies  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  could  reach  the  coast  the  RepuUic 
must  protect  itself.  Each  merchant  and  eaUmcianado  was-assessed  a  certain 
tmount,  to  make  the  total  required,  and  was  required  to  pay  it  into  the  treasury 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Some  responded  promptly,  others  procrastinated. 
The  latter  were  thrust  into  jail,  and  the  confisca- 
atened  unless  they  paid.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
Lit,  with  cold  sarcasm,  the  day  after  the  meeting  the 
|ced  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  San  Salvador  had 
assistance  of  the  goyemment  with  their  arms  and 
1  financial  aid  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars, 
I  the  President  was  now  considering. 

at  the  army  of  Salvador  would  invade  Guatemala 

sive  campaign,  so  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

nent  of  troops  to  the  frontier,  and  decided  to  acoom- 

sfore  he^jtaitfidi^g]ewas  what  is  called  *a  grand 

r^th^Rlllife|^uids  assembled  at  the 

olidated  forol^ccasion,  and  be- 

i  by  a  local  mulkian  in  honor  of 


and  a  few  flatly  : 
tioD  of  their  ] 
threat  was< 
Official 
Tohmtarily 
means,  and] 
thei 


id  aheetingi 


ica,  and  dclicated  to  General  Bi^jpe.    A  large 
aborately  painAd  with  the  inscription. 


-  AD  hail  the  Un|6i  of  the  BepublicI 
;  K^  the  DictalSr  and  the  GenenJiiismici, 
J.  B&no  Barrios!' 


This  was  attadieclto  heavy  rollers,  to  be  dropped  in  front  of  the 
ttead  of  the  reguls  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  the  play,  fd 
porpose  of  creating  a  sensation;  and  a  sensation  it  did  create- 
pected  and  frigfatfulpne. 

**As  the  ordiest\  conmwnced  to  play  the  new  mardi,  the  curtain 
lofwered  slowly,  and  tn  audience  greeted  it  with  tremendous  applause, : ' 
to  their  feet,  shouting,  a^  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.   Butthrou| 
the  blunder  of  the  stage  c^penter  the  weights  were  too  heavy  for  the  ooti 
■heeling;  the  banner  split.  Old  the  heavy  rollers  at  the  bottom  fell  over  inti 
the  ofdiestra,  severely  woundmg  several  of  the  musicians.    As  fate 
have  It,  the  rent  was  directly  throu^  the  name  oi  Barrios.    Tie  peopleJ 
naturally  superstitious,  were  horrified,  and  stood  aghast  at  this  omen  of  dis-1 
aster.   The  dieering  ceased  instantly,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  broken] 
only  by  the  noise  of  the  musicians  under  the  wreck  struggling  to  recover  their  I 
feet   A  few  of  the  more  courageous  friends  of  the  President  attempted  to  | 
lerive  the  applause,  but  met  with  a  miaeraUefaflure.   Strong  men  shuddered,  ^ 
women  fainted,  and  Mrs.  Barrios  left  the  theatre,  unaMe  to  coDtr^d  her  emo- 
tion. The  play  was  suspended;  the  audience  departed  to  discuss  the  omen, 
and  everybody  agreed  that  Barrios's  eoup-JTiUd  would  f aiL 

"The  President  left  the  dty  at  the  head  of  his  arpiy  for  the  fitmtier  of  San 
Sahador,  his  wife  accompanying  him  a  few  miles  on  the  way.    A  few  days 
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later  a  small  detachment  of  the  Guatemala  armj,  commanded  by  a  son  of 
Barrios,  started  out  on  a  scouting  expedition,  and  were  attacked  by  an  OTer- 
whelming  force  of  Salvadoreans.  Tlie  young  captain  was  killed  by  the  first 
▼olley,  and  hb  company  was  stampeded.  Leaving  his  body  on  the  field,  they 
retreated  in  confusion  to  headquarters.  Wh«i  Barrios  heard  of  the  disaster, 
he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  men  who  had  killed  his  son.  The  Salvadoreans,  expecting  to  be 
pursued,  lay  in  ambush,  and  the  Dictator,  whUe  galloping  down  the  road  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  of  cavaliy,  was  picked  off  fy  a  sharp-shooter  and  died 
instantly.  His  men  took  his  body  and  that  of  hb  son,  which  was  found  by  the 
roadside,  and  carried  them  back  to  camp.  A  courier  was  despatched  to  the 
nearest  tdegraph  station  with  a  message  to  the  capital  conveying  the  sad  news. 
It  was  not  unexpected;  since  the  omen  at  the  theatre,  no  one  supposed  the 
Dictator  would  return  alive.  All  but  himself  had  lost  confidence,  and  it  trans- 
pired that  even  he  went  to  the  front  with  a  presentiment  of  disaster,  for  among 
hb  papers  was  found  hb  will,  written  by  himself  a  few  moments  before  hb 
departure." 

JOSA  MANUEL  BALMACEDA 

3os6  Manuel  Balmaceda  was  born  in  1838,  and  was  educated 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  He  wished  to  become  a  priest;  but 
bis  father  was  prominent  in  politics,  an  adherent  of  President  Manuel 
Montt,  and  through  his  influence  the  young  man  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  Soutib  American  Congress  which  met  at  Lima  in  1864 
to  discuss  Spain's  attitude  towards  the  Chincha  Islands.  This  marked 
hb  entrance  into  active  politics.  Shortly  after,  he  married  Sefiorita 
Emilia  Toro  Herrera,  of  a  prominent  Chilian  family  residing  in  San- 
tiago. In  1870  Balmaceda,  who  had  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  an 
advanced  Republican,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, from  the  Department  of  Carelmapu.  Balmaceda  now  became 
the  leader  of  the  Reformistas,  an  advanced  party  which  on  September 
26,  1875,  at  his  instance,  adopted  a  platform  calling  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  suffrage,  non-interference  of  the  military  with  the  judi- 
ciary, and,  in  short,  a  constitutional  program.  In  1879  Sefior  Bal- 
maceda was  appointed  special  diplomatic  representative  to  Aigentina, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  that  country  in  the  war  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru-Bolivia,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  successful. 

At  the  next  presidential  election  Balmaceda  was  spoken  of  for  the 
ofiSce,  but  he  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of  Santa  Maria,  who  was 
successful,  and  Balmaceda  was  given  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1882  Sefior  Balmaceda  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, owing  to  the  resignation  of  Jos£  Francisco  Vergara,  the  out- 
come of  a  cabinet  crisis. 

When  a  young  man,  Balmaceda  had  strongly  protested  against 
government  interference  in  elections ;  he  now  forgot  his  professions, 
and  seconded  Santa  Maria  in  all  the  schemes  of  governmental  fraud 
and  coercion.     In  the  congressional  elections  ck  1885  Balmaceda 
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•difdy,  as  Biinister  ot  the  Interior,  used  all  the  power  ot  the  govem- 
ment  to  secure  the  return  of  the  official  candidates,  and  of  course  with 
success* 

In  1886  Balmaeeda  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Resident  Santa  Maria  had  selected  Bal- 
maeeda as  his  successor,  and  his  opponents,  the  conservatives,  seeing 
that  the  election  was  fixed,  and  opposition  therefore  useless,  withdrew 
their  candidate,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  affair.  Balmaeeda 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  declared  elected,  on  June  25,  1886, 
and  Congress  ratified  this  on  August  80. 

From  the  outset  of  his  administration  Balmaeeda  faced  a  hostile 
Congress,  —  intrigues  and  treachery  everywhere.  There  were  dis- 
sensions in  his  cabinets,  and  one  ministry  after  another  resigned. 
Between  April,  1888,  and  October,  1890,  he  had  ten  different  cabinets. 

Bahnaceda  advocated  many  wise  measures  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  the  legislative  department  opposed  him  at  every  step,  until  he 
realized  that  he  must  control  Congress,  or  ultimately  fall.  At  the 
same  time  he  became  autocratic  and  dictatorial  in  his  relations  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  government.  By  the  end  of  1890  con- 
stitutional forms  were  almost  entirely  disregarded,  and  Balmaeeda 
assumed  practically  a  dictatorship.  He  determmed  to  select  Seftor 
Claudio  Vicuna  as  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  and  the  latter  was 
nominated  on  March  8,  1891,  for  that  office.  In  the  mean  time  his 
relations  with  aU  the  leading  authorities  of  Chili  became  more  strained 
as  his  acts  became  more  arbitrary. 

On  January  5,  1891,  Balmaeeda  issued  a  decree  saying  that  as 
Congress  had  not  despatched  the  Law  of  Estimates  for  the  current 
year,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  suspend  the  public  services  with- 
out endangering  internal  order  and  external  security,  he  therefore  de- 
creed that  until  the  Law  of  Estimates  for  1891  should  be  passed,  that 
approved  on  December  81,  1889,  should  be  in  forw. 

The  Signal  fob  ABifSD  Reyolt 

Immediately  following  this  decree,  the  senior  naval  officer  at  Val- 
paraiso, Captain  Jorje  Montt,  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  Waldo 
Silva,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ram6n  Barros 
Suco,  instituted  a  revolt  in  the  navy.  The  vessels  which  inmiediately 
joined  iht  movement  were  the  Blmco  Encalada,  the  Esmeralda,  the 
OHiggins,  the  Cochrane,  and  the  Magallanes.  After  numerous  en- 
counters with  land  batteries,  this  fleet  succeeded  in  establishing 
blockades  along  practically  the  whole  coast.  A  brief  outline  of 
this  Uoody  war  b  given  m  our  chapter  on  the  History  of  Chili,  in 
Part  L 

In  passing  we  may  note  that  the  same  disregard  of  civilized  war- 
fare was  shown  in  this  revolution  as  in  the  other  internecine  strifes 
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of  Latin  America.  Thus  Balmaceda,  in  August,  1891,  gave  oid^s 
that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  insurgents  who  were  captured, 
and  under  this  order  fearful  atrocities  were  committed.  On  August 
19  the  government  troops  surrounded  a  house  at  'Lo  Cafias'  where 
some  fifty  young  men  of  the  best  families  of  Santiago  were  holding 
a  meeting.  These  young  men  were  massacred  without  mercy,  although 
they  were  wholly  unarmed.  Only  fifteen  of  them  escaped.  Bal- 
maceda's  adherents  allied  that  they  were  plotting  a  revolution,  which 
was  doubtless  true;  but  the  assassination  of  unarmed  men  was  not 
calculated  to  make  Balmaceda  popular,  even  in  Chili.  As  the  war 
progressed,  Balmaceda  became  more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel;  prison- 
ers were  flogged,  or  tortured  to  death,  inconceivable  outrages  were 
practised  upon  helpless  men,  and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued.  No  man's 
life  was  safe;  pillage  and  devastation  ruined  the  land;  the  foreign 
l^ations  were  filled  with  political  refugees,  and  the  cruel,  vindictive, 
merciless  Latin-American  character  asserted  itself  unrestrained. 


Balmaceda  coififrrs  Suicidb 

On  August  29, 1891,  President  Balmaceda  saw  his  army  defeated 
at  all  points.  He  resigned,  and  turned  the  government  over  to  General 
Baquedano.  On  the  day  preceding,  the  government  troops,  9000  men, 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  Palcillas,  near  Valparaiso  and  Vina 
del  Mar,  suffering  a  loss  of  2000  men,  while  the  revolutionists  lost 
only  600. 

Inunediately  upon  the  resignation  of  Balmaceda  bedlam  broke 
loose  in  Santiago;  desperate  mobs  looted  all  the  finest  houses  in  town, 
murdering  the  inhabitants  and  destroying  furniture,  pictures,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000.  Extreme  hostility  was 
shown  towards  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Egan,  which  resulted, 
six  weeks  later,  in  the  cowardly  murder  of  the  unarmed  sailors  ctf  the 
Baltimore  in  Valparaiso. 

After  abdicating,  Balmaceda  sought  refuge  in  the  Argentine  Lq;a- 
tion,  where  he  remained  concealed  for  twenty  days,  his  family  being 
in  the  American  l^ation.  finally,  convinc^  that  his  place  oi  con- 
cealment could  not  be  indefinitely  kept  secret,  and  fearing  a  harsh 
sentence  should  he  fall  into  the  lumds  of  his  enemies,  he  decided  that 
he  had  **  borne  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  "  long  enou^.  At  about 
8  A.  li.  on  September  19,  1891,  Balmaceda  shot  himself  in  the  ri^t 
breast,  and  expired  instantly. 

In  his  last  letter,  to  his  friends  Claudio  Vicuna  and  Julio  Banados 
Espinosa,  Balmaceda  said :  ^^Theparliamentuysjrstemhastriumf^ied 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  this  victory  will  not  prevaQ.  Either  in- 
vestigation, convenience,  or  patriotism  will  open  a  reasonable  way 
to  reform,  and  the  organization  of  a  representative  government,  or 
fresh  disturbances  and  punf ul  occurrences,  vrill  happen  among  the 
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i  people  who  united  for  the  revdutioD,  and  who  lemained  united 
to  issme  the  result,  but  who  will  end  by  divisions  and  conflict** 

Characteb  op  Balmaceda 

Btlmioeda  was  by  no  means  die  worst  man  ot  the  type  in  which 
I  bjt?e  dassified  him.  He  was  a  proud,  high-strung,  sensitive  man, 
who  dreaded  insult  and  feared  ridicule.  He  brooded  over  his  trouUes 
antfl  be  became  morose.  Evidently  there  was  some  latent  weakness 
m  his  character.  Ekd  he  not  given  such  bloody  orders  for  the  killing 
of  insoigent  prisoners,  his  name  would  have  been  fairer.  While  not 
agieat  ruler,  or  evra  a  diaiact^  to  be  imitated,  he  was,  on  the  idnJe, 
mocfa  superior  in  intdlectual  and  moral  qualities  to  the  tjrjMcal  milio 
taiy  President  of  the  avenge  Latm-American  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXra 

TYPICAL  LATIN-AMERICAN  DICTATORS  — VERY  BAD 

DR.  JOSA  RODRIGUEZ  CASPAR  FRANOA 

DR.  FRANCIA  was  bora,  probably,  in  Asimci6n»  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  given  by  some  historians  as  1757  and  by  otfiers  as 
1761.  His  father,  Garcia  Rodriguez  Francia,  was  a  native  of 
S.  Paulo,  in  Brazfl,  but  moved  to  Paraguay  to  take  charge  of  a  tobacco 
plantation.  The  son,  Jos£  Rodriguez  Gasper  Francia,  studied  the- 
ology at  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  later  turned  his  attention  to  law 
at  Asunci6n.  He  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  under  the  Span- 
ish r^me,  and  when  the  Paraguayan  declaration  of  independence 
was  made,  in  1811,  Dr.  Francia  was  appointed  Secretuy  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Junta.  In  this  position  he  exercised  great  influence,  because 
of  his  better  education,  his  dominating  personality,  and  his  resource- 
fulness. The  Congress,  or  Junta,  was  composed  mostly  of  ignorant 
men  who  were  wholly  incompetent  to  govera,  so  that  Dr.  Randa's 
influence  was  all-powerful  when,  in  1818,  they  named  a  diumvirate 
to  govern  the  country.  This  was  composed  of  Dr.  Francia  and  Gen- 
eral Fulgencio  Y^ros,  —  the  latter  an  ignorant  soldier,  but  popular 
with  the  army.  In  1814  Dr.  Francia  was  designated  as  Dictator,  and 
in  1816  declared  perpetual  and  Supreme  Dictator.  From  this  date 
until  his  death,  on  September  20,  1840,  he  was  the  government  <rf 
Paraguay,  absolutely  controlling  with  iron  hand  every  part  and  func- 
tion of  the  administration,  llie  record  of  this  period  is  a  story  ci 
blood,  torture,  cruelty,  and  terror,  never  surpassed  in  South  America 
except  by  Quiroga,  Rosas,  and  Lopez.  He  was  superior  to  these 
latter  men  in  many  respects;  he  did  not  utterly  desbx>y  and  stamp 
out  civilization,  but  he  paralyzed  all  progress,  and  imbued  the  whote 
community  with  dread  and  terror. 

Dr.  Francia  heaped  intolerable  indignities  upon  the  priesthood. 
Be  hated  foreigners  and  was  an  implacable  foe  to  tiie  white  people  and 
all  the  better  classes  of  his  own  country.  His  great  power  was  based 
on  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  his  army  of  Indians,  who  looked  upon 
him  with  superstitious  awe  and  conmiitted  the  most  unexampled 
atrocities  at  his  command.  If  he  conceived  the  slightest  dislike  towards 
any  person,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death  or  of  imprison- 
ment—  a  fate  still  more  terrible.    His  appearance  on  the  stre^ 
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was  sufficient  to  make  eveiy  one  fly  in  terror,  for  he  was  always  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  Indian  troops,  who  sabred  any  person  whom 
fancy  might  inspire  tiiem  to  kill.  People  were  even  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce hiis  name,  for  fear  some  spy  would  place  a  false  construction 
on  the  remaric.  He  was  usually  referred  to  as  ''El  Supremo/*  —  the 
Supreme. 

Dr.  Francia  never  married.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage institution,  but  he  left  a  brood  of  illegitimate  offspring  in  utter 
abimdonment  He  kept  no  records  of  his  office  or  acts.  When  he 
gave  an  order,  it  was  alwajrs  returned  to  him  with  the  word  "Exe- 
cuted "  endorsed  upon  it ;  he  would  then  destroy  the  record.  He  was 
a  scditary,  misanthropic  tyrant,  wholly  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  How  many  persons  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  will  never 
be  known ;  there  are  authentic  reports  of  more  than  forty  such  victims, 
but  there  are  no  official  records.  Thousands  of  persons  had  been 
imprisoned  by  his  orders  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  dis- 
bjnBJty  to  him,  and  after  his  death  about  seven  hundred  of  these 
unfortunates  were  liberated.  It  b  related,  as  showing  Dr.  Francia's 
relentless  vindictiveness,  that  he  quarrelled  with  Us  father,  and 
they  were  estranged  for  several  years.  The  old  man  on  his  death- 
bed  willed  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  sent  a  message  asking  him 
to  come.  Dr.  Francia  returned  the  message  with  the  reply  that  it  was 
di  no  use,  for  he  was  busy  and  could  not  come.  A  second  and  more 
urgent  message  was  sent  to  the  Dictator:  "Your  father  says  he  dares 
not  die  unless  he  sees  his  son ;  he  fears  he  will  never  enter  heaven 
unless  you  be  reconciled."  "Then  let  him  enter  hell,**  said  Dr, 
Francia;  "I  will  not  come." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Francia*s  life  his  deeds  were  so  atrocious 
diat  many  persons  bdieve  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  insani^.  He  died  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  was  being  treated  for 
some  slight  indisposition,  when  his  doctor  offended  him  in  some 
numner.  Dr.  Fnmcia  seized  a  sabre  to  kill  the  medical  attendant, 
but  at  that  instant  he  was  taken  with  a  fit,  and  soon  after  passed  away. 
He  was  a  strange  man,  —  morose,  gloomy,  cruel,  austere,  suspicious, 
treacherous,  revengeful,  murderous.  He  had  no  pity  in  his  being. 
During  his  rule  foreigners  could  not  enter  Paraguay  without  special 
permit,  and  once  there,  that  was  usually  the  last  of  them.  There 
were  certain  elements  in  his  character,  however,  which  appealed 
strongly  to  the  imagination  of  men  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  distinguished  writers  who  have  thou^t 
to  make  a  kind  of  hero  of  Dr.  Francia.  Needless  to  say,  these  op- 
timistic opinions  were  expressed  by  men  at  long  range,  —  men  who 
never  had  occasion  personally  to  experience  the  venom  of  his  curse. 
Thomas  Carlyle  vnt)te  a  brilliant  article  defending  Dr.  Francia,  which 
was  printed  m  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  for  1843,  and  re- 
printed in  his  "Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays."    Carlyle  spoke 
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ot  Franda  **Ba  a  man  or  sovereign  ot  iron  eneigjr  and  indnsby^  ci 
great  and  severe  labor/'  He  ended  his  curious  essfty  with  the  follow- 
ing sympathetic  utterance:  "Oh,  Francia,  though  tfiou  hadst  to  exe- 
cute forty  persons,  I  am  not  without  some  pity  for  thee !  **  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  "South  American  Republics'*  (Vol.  I, 
p.  191)  says:  "After  reading  all  that  has  been  written  about  this 
singular  character,  my  mind  inclines  more  to  the  judgment  of  Cariyle. 
I  feel  that  the  imagination  of  the  great  Scotchman  has  pierced  the 
clouds  which  enshrouded  the  spirit  ot  a  great  and  Icmely  man,  and 
has  seen  the  soul  of  Franda  as  he  was." 

Cariyle  and  Dawscm  have  for  company  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton, 
whose  "Letters  from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay  **  (1870)  is  animated 
by  a  similar  favorable  opinion.    My  comment  would  be  a  paraphrase 

oi  Lincoln's  recommendation  of  a  certain  politician,  "Mr. is  a 

very  good  sort  ot  man  for  people  who  like  the  sort  of  man  that  Mr. 

is." 

In  studying  Dr.  Franda,  however,  we  are  less  interested  in  him 
personally  than  in  the  development  of  Paraguay  under  his  rule. 
Summed  up  in  a  sentence,  his  reign  was  reactionary,  despotic,  de- 
structive to  all  enterprise.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  abandon  of  crimi- 
nality of  Lopez ;  he  did  not  wholly  obliterate  and  destroy  civilization ; 
but  he  repressed  it,  retarded  it,  and  rendered  all  progress  impos- 
sible. In  a  sin^e  year  Dr.  Francia  would  not  commit  as  much  deyiltry 
as  would  some  of  the  other  men  treated  in  this  chapter;  but  the  sum 
total  of  his  achievements  b  a  blot  on  the  histoiy  of  the  worid's  ad- 
vancement The  fullest  account  published  in  the  English  language 
of  Dr.  Francia's  performances  will  be  found  in  Charles  A.  Washburn's 
"Sstoiy  erf  Paraguay.'' 

dPRIANO  CASTRO 

Cipriano  Castro  was  a  cattleman  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  in  the 
Tachira  district,  prior  to  1808.  He  figured  in  many  episodes  —  run- 
ning cattle  from  Venezuela  to  Colombia,  or  vice  versa^  during  periods 
of  revolutions.  This  brought  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  local  imlitaiy 
rabble  as  a  leader  who  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  feats  calling  for 
daring,  and  who  also  was  not  afflicted  with  a  conscience  too  tender. 

Castro's  revolution  against  Andrade's  government,  and  his  en- 
trance into  Caracas  in  virtue  of  a  "transaction"  with  the  faithless 
cabinet  of  the  latter,  are  detailed  in  the  official  reports  quoted  in  the 
chapter  on  "Presidential  Elections." 

After  entering  Caracas  and  obtaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  army» 
Castro  inaugurated  a  reign  of  extortion,  terror,  and  vandalism,  to  make 
us  feel  hopeless  and  pessimistic  as  to  Uie  ultimate  fate  of  these  Latin- 
American  countries.  His  outrages  on  Americans,  English,  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners  finally  led  to  the  blockade 
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of  1908,  ^diQe  powerful  leyolutioiis  devastated  die  interior.  The 
situation  at  this  time  was  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Stejdien  Bcmsal, 
in  the  "North  American  Review  "  (May,  1908) : 

''Blsny  men,  with  iHiose  views  I  am  generally  ia  agreonent,  have  stated 
that  in  South  America  they  never  heard  a  word  of  praise  (d  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, whether  from  native-bom  or  immigrant.  This  was  also  my  own  expe- 
rience except  on  one  occasion,  and  I  do  not  care  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  8iip|»e9sing  either  the  names  cm*  the  circumstances  ccHmected  with  the 
incident  After  years  ci  pati^it  diplcmiacy,  finding  all  their  efforts  to  obtain 
juitioe  and  reparation  for  wrongs  done  their  nationab  of  no  avaQ,  when  I 
readied  Venesuela,  stem  measures  of  coercion  had  been  adopted  by  three 
of  the  leading  Worid  Powers.  The  coast  was  Uockaded;  and  in  the  port 
towns,  fiflj  per  cent  ci  the  improvident  population  was  already  face  to  face 
vith  starvation.  In  Caracas,  generally  so  rich  and  opulent,  there  was  also 
suffering.  The  capital  was  not  only  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the 
foreign  squadrons,  but  the  rich  back-country,  whence  provisions  are  (brawn 
m  ordinary  times,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolution.  The  diplomatic  prob- 
lem that  confronted  Venezuela  was  involved,  the  domestic  situation  was 
simply  appalling.  *And  where  is  Castro?'  I  asked,  *that  sturdy  American 
who  would  not  bend  the  knee  to  European  oppression,  as  the  papers  say.* 
WeO,  he  was  away  on  a  'picnic,'  I  leamed,  at  La  Victoria.  He  would  spend 
a  week  there,  in  debauchery,  the  tongue  of  scandal  (as  I  then  thought)  whis- 
pered. Only  half  believing,  I  followed  the  trail  of  Uie  Dictator  down  to  the 
orange  groves  on  the  border  of  the  tierra  caliente.  There  I  found  him  guarded 
by  his  soMiers,  surrounded  by  the  Yellow  House  gang  composed  of  debauched 
and  dishonored  men  and  outcast  women,  —  his  oidy  willing  associates.  It 
WIS  a  sharp  transition.  I  had  come  from  where  thousands  were  starving  to 
a  camp  where  champagne  was  flowing  like  water,  where  the  extravagant 
saturnalia  continued  day  and  night,  though  only  a  few  yards  away  lay  the 
vnburied  bodies  of  the  stolid,  ignorant  Andinos  who  had  died  but  a  few 
weeks  before  to  keep  the  Dictator  on  his  throne. 

*'I  did  not  succeed  in  concealing,  nor  did  I  very  much  try  to  conceal, 
my  astonishment  at  the  scenes  whi<£  met  my  eye.  I  had  certainly  thought 
to  find  our  ally  otherwise  engaged.  'But  why  should  you  wonder?'  said 
Castro,  noting  my  surprise.  'Our  part  is  played.  We  have  picked  the  quar- 
rel, and  now,  blessed  be  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  our  role  is  finished  and  the 
fi|^ting  must  be  done  by  d  Ho  Samud.  All  the  papers  in  the  case  I  have 
siren  to  your  minister,  who  goes  to  Washington  as  my  attomey.'  'Yes,  viva 
ta  Dodrina  Monroey! '  exclaimed  Tello  Mendoza,  the  witty  muleteer  whom 
Castro  has  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  'It  spares  us  sleepless  nights 
•ad  gives  us  time  for  bailes.* 

**We]l  may  they  call  it  blessed,  the  Monroe  Doctrine!  It  is  better  for 
them  than  an  army  with  banners,  because  it  never  requires  either  black  beans 
or  straw  shoes,  and  it  is  more  serviceable  than  a  squadron  of  battle-ships 
because  it  never  gets  out  of  repair." 

When  the  blockade  of  1903  was  ended  by  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  hoped  that  Castro  would  mend  his  ways,  but 
hb  record  becomes  blacker  and  blacker  as  the  years  go  by. 
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Men  in  Venezuela  fear  and  dread  Castro  much  as  they  did  Dr. 
Francia  in  Paraguay.  He  has  imprisoned  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sandsy  of  men  without  cause,  and  left  them  to  die,  loaded  with  heavy 
irons  and  suffering  unspeakable  tortures.  Although  almost  penniless 
when  he  entered  Caracas  in  1898,  he  is  to-day  a  millionnaire,  —  his 
wealth  acquired  by  extortion. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  "New  York  Herald''  says: 

*' Castro,  convinced  that  he  is  heartily  hated  in  Venesuela  and  abroad, 
has  resolved  on  a  policy  of  revenge  on  aU  classes,  from  the  wealthy  foreign 
merchant  to  the  poor  laborer.  He  has  expelled  from  Venesuda,  Americans, 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  etc,  under  the  slightest  or  most  futUe  pretences. 
After  having  been  helped  by  Mr.  Bowen,  the  then  American  Minister  to 
Venezuda,  to  stop  the  blockade  of  ports  by  Germany,  England,  and  Italy, 
obtaining  in  time  the  release  of  his  navy  to  prevent  the  almost  victorious  revo- 
lutionists from  receiving  the  shipment  of  ammunition  that  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  capital  in  triumph,  he  turned  on  the  Americans  with  unusual 
fury.  He  seized  the  asphalt  mines  owned  by  an  American  company,  he 
stopped  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  behalf  of  an 
American  claimant,  Mr.  Rudloff,  and  he  changed  the  then  existing  mining 
laws  because  many  Americans  owned  rich  mine  concessions  throughout  the 
country. 

'*  He  has  latdy  seised  the  Vda  and  Coro  Railway,  partly  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans; he  has  unjustly  expelled  from  the  country  Mr.  Jaurett,  editor  of  the 
'Venezuelan  Herald,'  an  American  commercial  paper,  and  fimiUy  he  has 
made  it  hard  for  Mr.  Bowen,  the  American  Mimster,  to  hdd  his  positioa 
there. 

"In  fact,  Castro  has  made  life  in  Venezuda  unbearaUe  to  all  foreigners. 
He  made  a  law  regulating  their  admission  into  the  country  by  asking  them 
to  present  a  passport  from  the  Venezuela  consuls,  and  even  then  refusing 
them  permission  to  land  at  his  whimsical  will. 

**  His  home  policy  b  yet  worse  and  more  tyrannical.  He  has  ruined  indus- 
tries by  establishing  government  monopolies  of  sugar-cane,  of  rum,  tobacco, 
of  coal-mining,  of  matches,  and  forming  private  monopolies  of  the  cattle 
business  (one  of  the  richest  of  the  country),  of  the  export  of  rubber,  tonka 
beans,  balata,  the  principal  products  of  our  rich  Guayana,  giving  these  monop- 
olies in  partnership  to  Juan  V.  Gomes,  Corao,  Semidey,  and  others  of  his 
helpers  in  the  gigantic  work  of  the  despoiling  of  the  country. 

*'Now,  in  re^ird  to  the  internal  affairs,  things  are  yet  worse.  The  Vene- 
zudans  have  no  countiy;  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  full  of  those 
exiles,  voluntary  and  forced,  who  can  live  in  those  countries;  others,  more 
unfortunate,  linger  and  suffer  in  the  near  coasts  of  Curasao,  Trinidad,  and 
Colombia.  In  Venezuela  the  poor  classes  perish  from  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  the  industries  are  ruined  either  by  the  monopolies  or  the  exor- 
bitant taxes;  the  conunerce  is  nearly  bankrupt  for  lade  of  sales,  and  the 
stores  have  reduced  the  number  of  derics. 

"The  rich  cannot  live  on  their  incomes,  as  the  house  and  land  tsnants 
cannot  pay  their  rents.  Money  is  lent  on  mortgages  and  back  sales  at  two 
and  three  per  cent  a  month.    Small  loans  on  personal  property  are  made  at 
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fi^  and  m  per  cent  with  brokerage.  These  loans  are  made  and  these  mort- 
giges  and  back  sales  are  taken  up  by  Castro  himself  and  his  partners  in  the 
wwk  ol  spoil. 

'*I  cannot  speak,  for  morality's  sake,  of  the  life  led  by  Castro  and  his 
fdk>w  executioners.  The  reader  of  Roman  history  conversant  with  the  Nero- 
itian  vices  and  orgies  may  have  an  idea  of  the  private  and  secret  life  of  these 
men  who  have  caused  honorable  society  to  close  its  doors  and  windows,  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  lawless  soldiery,  broken  loose  from  all  family  and  social 
ties." 

"Die  writers  above  quoted  might  have  added  that  Greneral  Castro 
is  a  man  utteriy  without  good  f  aidi ;  that  his  most  solemn  contract  or 
promise  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on ;  that  he  is  as  vain- 
{^orious  as  Guzman  Blanco,  as  ignorant  and  brutal  as  Crespo,  as 
fenomous  as  Francia;  that  civilization  is  impossible  under  his  de- 
bauched and  cruel  tyranny,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  gang 
of  maudlin,  fawning  sycophants  and  disordered  man-worshippers  sur- 
round him  with  the  same  vile  laudation  which  a  similar  coterie  heaped 
upon  the  monster  Lopez,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  is  dis- 
played in  many  other  Latin-American  countries.  Venezuela  is  not 
yet  so  bad  as  Paraguay  was  under  Lopez;  but  it  contains  all  the 
diseased  elements  which  made  that  reign  of  terror  memorable.  How- 
ever, we  must  face  the  fact  that  a  decent  man,  vrith  the  elements  at 
his  command,  cannot  hold  Venezuela  in  subjection  and  rule  it 
Unless  he  robbed  property  owners  and  divided  up  with  his  military 
chiefs,  there  would  be  dissatisfaction  and  revolution  in  a  short  time. 
Castro  is  a  product  of  his  time  and  environment  He  was  bom  and 
reared  in  a  corrupt  and  semi-savage  community.  He  is  typical  of  his 
race. 

OTHER  MILITARY  DICTATORS  OF  THIS  CLASS 

Most  of  the  Latin-American  rulers  may  be  called  "very  bad."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  by  name,  because  it  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  calling  the  roll  of  the  Dictators  and  Jefe  Supremos  of 
Central  America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

In  Venezuela  we  have,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  Crespo,  Falcon^ 
Honagas,  both  father  and  son,  Paez,  and  most  of  the  rest  who  have 
niled  there.  In  San  Domingo  we  find  General  Heureaux  shooting 
promment  citizens  because  tiiey  refused  to  accept  worthless  paper 
money  in  exchange  for  their  gold.  Castro  would  not  shoot  men  under 
luch  circumstances,  —  he  would  merely  incarcerate  them  in  jail  and 
let  them  lie  there  and  rot  Nevertheless  the  two  generals  unquestion- 
tbly  belong  to  the  same  class.  Hyppolite  and  practically  all  ttie  rulers 
of  Hayti  are  in  the  same  category.  Jos6  Maria  Medina,  who  kept 
Honduras  in  an  uproar  for  many  years  and  was  finally  assassinated, 
was  a  stronger  specimen  of  the  same  type.  In  Bolivia  one  military 
diief  after  another  of  this  type  has  exercised  pov^r  almost  since  the 
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date  of  independence.  Among  the  more  noted  of  these  despots  were 
Ballivian,  Belzu,  Acha,  and  Melgarejo.  Of  the  latter  Dawacm  in  his 
''South  American  Republics*'  says: 

''Melgarejo  frankly  abandoned  all  pretence  of  governing  by  any  sanction 
etoept  that  of  brute  force  and  terror.  He  kept  a  great  army  of  spies,  and 
the  conspiracies  which  they  reported  were  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  wdl- 
paid  ruffians  who  composed  his  army  and  Uindly  obeyed  his  capricious  com- 
mands. One  day  the  Dictator,  drunk  as  was  his  habit,  called  the  guard  and 
ordered  them  to  jump  out  of  the  windows  in  order  to  show  a  visiting  for- 
eigner the  superior  discipline  of  the  Bolivian  soldier.  Several  had  broken 
their  arms  or  legs,  but  he  did  not  even  look  to  see,  but  ccmtinued  his  demon- 
stration by  ordering  his  aide-de-camp  to  'lie  dead  *  like  a  poodle  dog. 

"Taxes  were  arbitrarily  levied;  peaceable  citizens  were  exiled  and  shot; 
around  him  circulated  a  crowd  of  parasitic  functionaries.  But  in  spite  of 
his  extravagances  and  cruelties  Mel^^uejo  gave  some  solidity  and  consistence 
to  the  governmental  structure.** 

People  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  often  ask  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  men  of  this  type  can  become  rulers  of  nations  and  hold  tlieir 
power.  The  answer  is  simple.  They  do  it  through  the  terror  inspired 
by  a  brutal^  savage  army,  which  is  loyal  to  them  on  the  principle  that 
makes  savages  loyal  to  their  chiefs.  If  Castro  should  order  his  army 
to  destroy  a  given  town  and  kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it» 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  ''generales/*  colonels, 
and  the  black  beetle-browed  savages  comprising  the  army.  They 
would  enjoy  the  butchery ;  they  would  consider  the  execution  of  these 
helpless  people  as  rare  sport;  the  slaughter  would  in  their  opinion 
add  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Jefe  Supremo.  The  fear  of  assassination  — 
that  b  the  motive  which  inspires  men  to  remain  dumb,  or  give  them- 
selves up  to  vile  adulation,  disgraceful  alike  to  him  who  gives  and  him 
who  receives,  in  the  face  of  &e  Dictator  and  his  army  of  desperate 
criminals. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
TYnCAL  LATIN-AMERICAN  DICTATORS— THE  WORST 
JUAN  MANUEL  BOSAS 

FIOM  1812  to  1862  a  continiious  war,  a  war  witiioat  ibyme  or 
reaaoD,  without  cause  or  pretext,  raged  in  Argentina.  The 
several  {m>vince8  dissolved  and  recombined;  ihae  were  eon- 
fficts  with  BrasO  and  with  Uruguay,  which  at  times  was  **inde- 
pendent"  and  at  other  times  considered  as  a  portion  of  Brazil  or 
of  Argentina. 

In  1825  die  provinces  held  a  provisional  Congress  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
ttid  adeeted  Rivadavia  as  Executive.  Each  province  was  at  that 
time  ruled  by  a  Caudillo,  and  many  of  these  chiefs  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  government  At  thb  time  Uruguay  rebelled  against 
BrazQ,  and  die  Buenos  Ayres  Congress  declared  that  Uruguay  was 
leonited  to  the  confederation.  This  promptly  produced  a  declaration 
of  war  from  Brazil  Peace  was  patched  up,  on  terms  which  the 
Argentine  people  did  not  like.  They  therefore  overthrew  Rivadavia 
iod  made  Donego  President  Buenos  Ayres  realhr  exercised  little 
Midiority  over  the  country  at  this  time.  It  was  ruled  for  a  short  time 
bjDomgo;  iheim>vinceof  Santa  F£  by  Lopez;  Santiago  by  Ibarra; 
Cordoba  by  Bustos,  and  Cuyo  by  Quiroga.  Dorrego  was  overthrown 
by  General  Lavalle,  and  in  trying  to  escape  was  captured  and  assassi* 
nsted  1^  Lavalle*s  personal  order. 

Gvil  war,  or  ramer  anarchy,  now  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Argen- 
tina; eveiy  man*s  knife  was  against  every  other  man's  throat;  scenes 
of  honor  and  bloodshed  were  so  conmion  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  the 
whole  nation  had  become  insane.  The  war  lasted  two  years,  led  by 
Lavalle  on  one  side,  and  by  Lopez,  Quiroga,  and  Rosas  on  the  other. 
In  December,  1829,  Lavalle  was  defeated  by  Rosas  in  conjunction 
with  Lopez. 

J(^  Manud  Rosas  now  became  the  most  consfncuous  figure  in 
Boenos  Ayres,  ^lile  Quiroga  occupied  a  scarcely  less  exalted  positioQ 
in  tiie  outer  provinces. 

Juan  Manud  de  Rosas  was  a  guacho,  —  that  is,  a  cow-boy.  His 
parents  were  wealthy,  and  lived  in  Buenos  Ayres.  They  possessed 
nst  cattle  randies  in  Southern  Argentina,  and  from  his  chOdhood 
Rosas  had  lived  among  the  cattlemen.    He  was  a  splendid  horsemaot 
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feariess  and  reckless,  with  a  brutal  disregard  for  human  life  and  with 
great  personal  force  of  character  and  organizing  ability.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
large  numbers  of  the  semi-savage  desperadoes  of  that  part  of  Argen- 
tina. In  1820  the  cavalry  cow-boy  troop  of  Rosas  had  be^i  ch^fly 
instrumental  in  placing  G^ral  Rodriguez  in  power  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

When  Rosas  defeated  Lavalle  in  1829,  he  became  nominally  the 
Dictator  of  Argentina;  but  Quiroga,  no  less  terrible  than  himsdf, 
withstood  him  for  a  long  time  in  Cuyo  and  other  outlying  provinces. 
Rosas,  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  held  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  vast  outlying 
districts  for  twenty-two  years.  Quiroga*s  grasp  was  on  the  remainder 
of  the  country  for  much  of  that  period.  The  reign  of  terror  which 
^idured  for  this  period  has  never  been  known  in  any  other  country, 
except  in  Paraguay  under  the  bloody  Lopez.  Thousands  of  mmtlers, 
betrayals,  and  intrigues  took  place;  twenty-five  or  thirfy  thousand 
men  were  slaughtered  in  useless  battles  between  themselves.  The 
combatants  usually  fought  under  the  black  flag,  and  all  prisoners 
taken  were  massacred.  At  Tucuman  five  hundred  prisoners  were 
mmtlered,  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

Rosas  maintained  his  authority  through  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
desperate  guachos.  He  organized  a  secret  society  of  assassins,  (»lled 
the  Massorca,  the  members  of  which  handed  in  lists  of  names  for 
assassination,  —  of  those  allied  to  be  disaffected  or  suspected  of 
hostility  to  Rosas.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  were  subject  to  assassina* 
tion  at  his  will,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  had 
authority  a  paralyzing  fear  filled  the  people.  No  man's  life  was  safe. 
As  the  bloodthirstiness  of  Rosas  incr^Eued,  his  exceeding  vanity  grew, 
until  he  began  to  believe  himself  to  be  greater  than  mere  man.  At 
his  order  the  coins  of  the  country  were  stamped  with  his  image,  under- 
neath which  was  printed  *' Eternal  Rosas."  Hordes  of  fliatterers 
followed  him,  and  newspapers  lauded  him  as  they  have  since  praised 
Lopez,  Guzman  Blanco,  Cipriano  Castro,  and  the  rest.  Rosas 
assassinated  his  oldest  friend,  the  man  who  had  been  as  a  fath^  to 
him.  If  a  man  should  wear  a  blue  ribbon  in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  was 
a  marked  man,  for  red  was  the  color  of  the  faction  of  Rosas,  and  blue 
was  held  to  be  the  sign  of  treason.  How  many  thousands  ci  people 
he  and  his  tools  destroyed,  of  which  no  record  was  ever  made,  is 
impossible  to  guess;  but  there  are  official  reports  of  the  following 
assassinations:  poisoned,  4;  killed  with  swonds,  8765;  shot,  1393; 
throats  cut,  722.  It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than  83,000  men,  on 
behalf  of  Rosas,  fell  in  the  continuous  batties  and  skirmidies  with 
Quiroga  and  other  Jefes. 

Rosas  was,  like  most  of  the  other  military  Dictators,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  foreigners.  He  committed  numberless  outrages  against  them, 
and  France  and  Great  Britain  were  compelled  to  blockade  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1835.    Finally,  all  the  elements  opposed  to  Rosas  made  a 
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gmt  dfort,  under  Genial  Urquiza,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief 
lirateoantB.  Urquiza  had  defeated  the  enemies  of  Rosas^  the  Uni- 
tarums  and  Colorados  in  1842^  and  been  appointed  Crovemor  of 
Enfare  Rios.  He^  however,  was  not  an  insane  despot,  and  he  ruled 
his  district  decently,  cultiTating  the  friendship  of  Uruguay,  Bra«l,  and 
Ftoigoay. 

'Die  bloody  Rosas  came  to  distrust  Urquiza  and  attempted  to  oust 
him.  The  mevitaUe  rupture  came  in  1846.  Thenceforth  bloody 
war  raged.  In  1851  BrazQ  joined  with  Urquiza,  and  the  Colorado 
factioQ  of  Uruguqr  came  to  his  support  After  many  battles  General 
Urquoa  ccMnpletdy  overthrew  Roaas  at  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Ayres, 
OD  Felmiary  8,  1862.  The  army  of  Rosas  had  proved  treacherous. 
Of  20,000  men  which  he  had,  more  than  10,000  turned  against  him. 
Rosas  souj^t  refuge  at  the  British  l^ation,  was  placed  on  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  ttius  escaped.    He  died,  March  14, 1877,  on  a  farm 

'  Southampton,  En^and. 


JUAN  FACUNDO  QUIB06A 

Juan  Facundo  Quiroga  was  bom  in  1790,  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
province  of  Rioja,  Argentina.  In  eariy  youdi  he  was  r^arded  as  a 
desperado,  and  soon  became  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers.  With  these 
robbers,  or  ""  revolutionists,"  which  increased  in  number  the  farther 
he  went,  he  raided  cities,  overthrew  the  local  **  governments,**  and  as 
Aigentina  was  at  that  time  practically  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  he  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  seizing  Jujuy,  Rioja,  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cata- 
maica,  Tucuman,  and  other  places.  On  February  20,  1827,  the 
Aigentines  under  Alvear  defeated  the  Brazilians  at  Ituzaingo,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  victoiy  a  peace  was  declared,  which  was  unpopular  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Rivadavia,  —  an  upheaval 
m  which  Dorrego  became  temporarily  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  only 
to  be  overthrown  and  assassinated  by  LavaUe.  Quiroga  had  estab- 
lished himself  securely  as  Caudillo,  or  ruler,  of  Cuyo,  and  aided 
Joan  Manud  Rosas  in  ttie  revolution  against  LavaUe. 

Meanwhile  Quiroga  was  practising  the  most  inconcdvable  atroci- 
ties on  his  own  account    Sarmiento  says  of  him : 

''He  did  not  bdieve  in  God,  in  any  morality  or  virtue.  He  had  a  mag- 
Mftie  win,  and  to  exercise  thb  thrilled  him.  He  was  like  a  hawk  when  the 
fauA-biid  comes  before  him.  In  the  line  of  battle  his  soldiers  tremUed  with 
tenor,  not  of  the  enemy,  but  of  their  own  chief,  who  strode  behind  them 
fanadiriuDg  his  lance.  They  fell  upon  the  enemy  merdy  to  put  something 
between  their  eyes  and  the  figure  of  Quiroga,  which  haunted  them  like  a 


Many  of  his  acts  were  brutal  in  the  extreme.    It  is  said  that  he 
caused  men  to  be  assassinated  merdy  because  he  fancied  they  had 
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laughed  at  him.  He  murdered  a  girl  whom  he  had  promised  to  many. 
At  Mendoza  he  caused  twenty-six  of  his  own  officers  to  be  shot  He 
murdered  his  own  son,  with  his  own  hand,  in  cold  blood. 

In  1834  Quiroga  and  Rosas  became  bitter  enemies  and  fought 
each  other  to  the  death.  Quiroga  had  gone  to  Buenos  Ajrres,  where 
he  soon  had  a  great  following.  While  there,  a  great  revolt  occurred 
in  Quiroga's  provinces  —  those  of  the  North  —  and  he  returned  to 
settle  it  But  he  had  made  an  enemy  of  Rosas,  and  ci  every  human 
being  in  his  district,  except  the  cut-throats  in  his  band,  most  of  whom 
were  treacherous.  He  soon  found  himself  hunted  like  a  wild  beast 
He  might  possibly  have  escaped,  had  it  not  been  for  his  insane  frenzy, 
which  seemed  to  make  him  think  that  he  could  not  be  kiUed.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ortez,  whom  he  desired  to  make  President 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Ortez  warned  them  that  a  company  was  stationed  at 
Barranca- Yacco  with  the  intention  of  murdering  them;  but  Quiroga 
paid  no  heed.  He  drove  like  a  madman  right  into  the  jaws  of  certain 
death.  His  driver  was  stabbed,  and  Quiroga,  leaning  out  of  the 
coach  to  know  what  was  the  trouble,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and 
hb  body  pierced  with  a  sword. 

FRANCISCO  SOLANO  LOPEZ 

In  1862  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  declared  himself  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay.  From  that  date  until  March  1, 1870,  when  he  was 
killed,  his  career  surpasses  that  of  any  other  tyrant  who  has  ever 
ruled  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Descriptions  of  these  eight  years  of 
destruction  and  desolation  will  be  found  in  other  chapters  of  tiua 
work,  a  record  of  the  practical  annihilation  of  a  nation.  The  reader 
interested  in  the  detiuls  of  this  black  period  is  referred  to  the  "History 
of  Paraguay'*  by  Charies  A.  Washburn.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
attempt  even  to  describe  the  ferocity  and  malignity  of  Lopez.  The 
bare  recital  of  his  deeds  would  horrify  the  reader.  He  tortured  his 
own  mother  and  murdered  his  brother.  Innocent  people  were  either 
tortured  or  assassinated  in  thousands  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  blood. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  commissioner  and  minister 
resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asuncidn  from  1861  to  1868,  thus 
pictures  this  ^rrant: 

"In  person  he  was  sh^t  and  stout  His  height  was  about  five  feet  four, 
and,  thou|^  always  indining  to  corpulency,  his  figure  in  his  younger  days 
was  veiy  good.  He  dressed  with  great  care  and  precision,  and  endeavored 
to  give  himsdf  a  smart  and  natty  appearance.  His  hands  and  feet  were  very 
small,  indicating  his  Indian  origin.  His  compkzicHi  was  darik,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  strong  taint  of  Guarany  blood.  He  was  proud  of  his  Indian 
descent,  and  frequently  used  to  boast  of  it  As  he  could  not  pretend  to  be 
of  pure  Spanish  blood,  he  would  rather  ascribe  his  swarthy  color  to  a  mixture 
with  the  Indian  than  the  n^gro  race.    Hence  he  was  as  prcHie  to  talk  of  his 
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Indiaii  anoestiy  as  ever  were  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas.  He  also  had 
manj  of  the  tastes  peculiar  to  the  savage.  Before  going  to  Europe  he  dressed 
grotMquel7,  but  his  costume  was  always  expensive  and  daborately  finished. 
He  wore  enormous  sQver  spurs,  such  as  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a  guadio» 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  were  so  completely  covered  with  sUver  as  almost 
to  form  a  coat  6i  mail  After  his  return  from  abroad  he  adopted  a  more  civ- 
3ised  costume,  but  always  indulged  in  a  gorgeous  display  of  gold  lace  and 
bright  buttons.  He  conversed  with  fluency  and  had  a  good  command  of  Ian* 
goige,  and  when  in  good  humor  his  manners  were  courteous  and  agreeable. 
Hit  ^res,  when  he  was  pleased,  had  a  mild  and  amiable  expression ;  but  when 
he  was  enraged  the  pupil  seemed  to  dilate  till  it  included  the  whole  iris,  and 
^  eye  did  not  appear  to  be  that  of  a  human  being,  but  rather  of  a  wUd 
beitt  goaded  to  madness.  He  had,  however,  a  gross  animal  look  that  was 
repulsive  when  his  face  was  in  repose.  His  forehead  was  narrow  and  his 
hnd  small,  with  the  rear  organs  largdy  developed.  He  vras  an  inveterate 
smoker  of  the  strongest  kind  of  Paraguayan  cigars.  His  face  was  rather  flat, 
and  his  nose  and  hair  indicated  more  of  the  negro  than  of  the  Indian.  Hxa 
diedu  had  a  fulness  that  extended  to  the  jowl,  giving  him  a  sort  of  bulldog 
e^vesfion.  In  his  later  years  he  grew  enormou^y  fat,  so  much  so  that  few 
woaki  believe  that  a  photograph  erf  his  figure  was  not  a  caricature.  He  was 
feiy  irregular  m  his  hours  of  eatmg,  but  when  he  did  eat,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed was  enormous.  He  was  a  gourmand,  but  not  an  epicure.  His  drink- 
ing was  m  keefmig  with  his  eatmg.  He  always  kept  a  la^^e  stock  of  foreign 
wines,  liquors,  and  ale,  but  he  had  little  disoimination  in  the  use  of  them. 
.  .  .  Thou£^  he  habitually  drank  largely,  yet  he  often  exceeded  his  own 
free  limits,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  liable  to  break  out  in  the  most 
furious  abuse  of  all  who  were  about  him.  He  would  then  indulge  in  the 
Dost  revolting  obscenity,  and  would  sometimes  give  orders  for  the  most  bar- 
barous acts.  When  he  had  recovered  from  sudb  debauches,  be  would  stay 
the  execution  of  his  orders  if  they  had  not  aheady  been  enforced.  ...  It 
would  generally  be  too  late,  the  victims  having  abesdy  been  executed. 

"Of  the  three  most  noted  tyrants  <^  South  America,  Franda,  Rosas,  and 
^  second  Lopes,  all  have  been  distinguished  for  one  quality,  —  that  is, 
powMial  oowaidice.  Franda  was  in  sudi  perpetual  fear  of  his  life  that  he 
bpt  himself  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard,  and  imagined  that  an  assas- 
sb  haktd  behind  every  bush  or  wall  or  building  he  psissed.  Rosas  was  a 
notorious  coward.  Many  instances  in  which  he  showed  the  most  craven 
fear  are  well  known  to  the  older  residents  of  the  Plata.  But  the  cowardly 
aatnre  of  Lopes  was  so  apparmt,  he  scarcely  took  pains  to  conceal  it.  He 
never  exposed  himself  to  the  least  danger  when  he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
He  usually  had  his  headquarters  so  far  in  the  rear  that  a  shot  from  the  enemy 
coold  never  reach  him.  Nevertheless,  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  he 
therefore  had  another  house  built  dose  adjoining  the  one  in  which  he  lived, 
iurrounded  on  all  sides  with  walls  of  earth  at  least  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
with  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  so  thick  that  no  shot  or  shell  that  might 
lig^t  upon  it  couW  ever  penetrate  deep  enough  to  do  any  damage.  While 
*^.T*f  **^  ^ong  the  enemy's  lines.  Lopes  would  braviely  remain  in  the 
adjoining  house;  but  so  surdy  as  any  finng  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  nearest  batteries,  he  would  instantly  saunter  out  in  feigned  care- 
Mueas,  trying  hard  to  disguise  his  fear,  and  slink  into  his  hole,  and  not 
mow  his  face  again  outside  until  the  firing  had  ceased.  ...  At  the  very 
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time  he  was  thus  hid  away  from  danger  he  had  his  oorrefpondeatf  for  the 
Semanario  around  him,  writing  the  most  extravagant  artides  in  praise  of 
his  valor»  his  sacrifices,  and  his  generalship.  The  people  of  Paraguaj  could 
never  pay  the  debt  th^  owed  him,  who,  while  they  were  living  in  security 
and  abundance,  was  daily  leading  his  legions  to  bottle.'* 

Colonel  George  Thompscm,  in  his  history  ci  thb  dark  pmod» 
draws  a  like  picture.   He  writes: 

*'One  evening  I  was  waiting  to  see  Lopez,  as  were  also  several  oflicers, 
and  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  Aft^  a 
short  time  there  was  a  great  stir,  officers  going  in  and  out  of  Lopes's  room, 
the  guard  relieved,  and  the  other  officers  who  were  waiting  all  anested.  One 
of  Lopez's  aides-de-camp  camt  and  said  to  me :  '  His  Ezodlency  sends  word 
to  you  to  write  down  all  the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  and  bring  it  to-morrow  morning.'  I  went  away,  not  expecting 
to  be  able  to  remember  a  twentieth  part  of  the  silly  talk  of  the  sergeant;  but 
as  things  looked  serious,  I  tried,  and  probably  remembered  it  all.  It  filled  a 
whole  &eet  of  paper,  and  was  all  <^  it  somewhat  in  this  style:  'The  sergeant 
asked  me  if  Queen  Victoria  always  wore  her  crown  when  she  went  out  to 
walk.  Thesergeant  asked  me  if  I  should  wear  the  Paraguayan  uniform  when 
I  went  to  Eng^d.'  It  was  sealed  and  taken  next  morning  to  Lopez,  about 
7  A.  M.  He  was  not  up  yet,  but  the  sergeant  was  aheady  shot,  and  all  the 
soldiers  ci  the  guard  had  received  one  hundred  lashes  each." 

As  this  man  continued  in  his  career,  the  atrocities  committed  by 
him  were  so  inhuman  as  to  be  unbelievable.  He  compelled  the 
priests  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  to  him;  he  had  his 
own  sister  dra{^;ed  by  brutal  scddiers  naked  through  the  woods  and 
left  there  to  die.  He  imprisoned  and  tortured  members  of  the  United 
States  l^ation,  and  had  spies  and  well-paid  assassins  around  him. 
His  career,  in  short,  has  had  no  parallel  since  Nero.  And  yet  the 
man  has  had  his  defenders  among  writers,  diplomats,  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

FOR  tbe  purposes  of  discussion  Latin-American  countries  may 
be  di^ded  into  three  groups,  as  follows: 
1st  Group:  Mexico*  Peru*  Argentina  and  Chili; 
2d  Group:  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay; 
8d  Group:  Santo  Domingo  and   Hayti,   Nicaragua,   Salvador* 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Boliyia. 

I.  The  FmsT  Gboup 

Tie  material  prosperity  of  Mexico  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  the  radical  advancement  which  it  has  made  along  the  pi^  of 
ctvilization,  b  one  of  the  marvds  of  the  worid.  Not  that  Mexico  is 
to-day  to  be  compared,  either  in  its  political  or  social  systems,  with 
tnily  enli^tened  countries,  or  that  it  b  in  any  sense  of  the  term  a 
lepublie,  but  that  it  has  in  so  brief  a  time  made  such  a  wonderful  step 
m  advance  of  its  previous  condition  of  anarchy,  revolution,  and  brig- 
iodage,  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  almost  unique  among  nations. 

The  real  progress  of  Mexico  commenced  with  the  advent  of 
P<fffirio  Diaz  as  Chief  Executive.  He  fought  his  way  into  power,  just 
is  preceding  Presidents,  and  at  the  commencem^it  of  his  reign  was 
surrounded  by  the  old  elements  of  lawlessness  and  destruction  which 
abound  so  plentifully  in  all  Latin- American  countries. 

But  Diaz  did  not  follow  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  other  Dictators. 
A  man  of  vast  mtdlect,  of  great  force  of  character  one  of  the  tremen- 
dous personalities  of  the  world,  he  soon  grasped  firmly  the  reins  of 
Kovemment,  and  from  that  day  to  tins  he  has  been  the  government  of 
Mexico.  He  is  not  merely  Chief  Executive;  his  great  personality, 
his  unapproachable  power  of  organization,  hb  tremendous  will  power, 
hb  unflinching  courage,  hb  broad  and  enlightened  statesmanship, 
have  permeated,  dominated,  and  controlled  every  artery  and  nerve 
of  Madco.  He  has  added  honesty,  love  of  justice,  and  noble  ambitions, 
with  a  sincere  love  of  hb  country  and  people,  to  hb  other  great  charac- 
teristics, and  he  b  unquestionably  fairiy  entitied  to  be  re^irded  as  one 
of  tiie  worid*s  greatest  characters.  In  hb  personal  character,  no  less 
than  in  those  qualities  which  have  secured  him  such  conspicuous 
fune  as  a  Chief  Executive,  Porfirio  Diaz  b  justiy  entitied  to  tiie  love, 
•AninUion,  and  veneration  of  mankind. 
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With  this  great  character  not  only  at  the  head  of  affiiirs*  but  com- 
pletely dominating  every  department,  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  his 
own  private  property*  die  history  of  Mexico  during  the  only  period 
in  which  its  doings  have  been  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
world  is  in  fact  the  personal  biography  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

He  was  wise  enough  at  the  very  outset  of  his  administration  to 
see  that  the  true  greatness  of  his  country  lay  in  the  direction  of 
material  progress,  and  he  has  used  his  most  strenuous  endeavors  not 
alone  in  attracting  foreign  capital  to  his  country,  but  in  affording  it 
ample  guarantees  when  once  tiiere.  The  influx  of  foreigners,  particu- 
larly Americans,  into  Mexico  during  this  period  has  be^i  amaring, 
the  great  majority  of  them  men  of  resolution,  resources,  and  enter- 
prise. The  statistics  prepared  by  U.  S.  Consul  General  Barlow  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  show  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
of  American  capital  are  invested  in  that  country  at  the  pres^it  time. 
Most  of  this  capital  is  profitably  invested.  The  Americans  in  Mexico 
are  generally  well  treated  by  the  government,  and  although  there  are 
many  things  in  Mexico  which  fall  short  of  the  high  jdane  reached  in 
our  countiy,  many  mediaeval  laws  and  customs  still  survive,  which 
I  shaU  duly  criticise,  yet,  on  the  wh(de,  the  progress  of  Mexico  has 
been  so  msArellous,  and  the  government  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  country,  that  usually  nothing  but  words  ot 
praise  will  be  heard  from  the  foreigner,  and  a  profound  wish  that  the 
Great  Ruler  ci  Mexico  may  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and 
strength. 

The  system  of  govemm^it  in  Mexico  is  different  from  that  in  any 
South  American  country,  or  periiaps  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  briefly  the  peculiar  features  which  make 
it  such  a  compact  (»ganization. 

The  government  fmvf esses  to  be  moddled  on  the  form  of  that  of 
the  Unit^  States,  and  in  so  far  as  words  go  to  make  a  govemmenl, 
the  pretence  b  made  good.  The  national  government  has  its  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judiciary  departments,  and  the  federal  union  is 
composed  of  States,  each  with  its  governor,  legislature,  and  courts. 
The  State  is  divided  into  cantons,  each  with  its  Jefe  Politico,  an 
executive  officer  corresponding  to  the  governor  of  a  State,  and  the 
canton  b  subdivided  into  munidpios,  or  municipalities. 

Mexico  has  a  Constitution  much  the  same  as  the  United  States, 
and  so  has  each  State.  These  Constitutions  provide  for  the  complete 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  and 
{Hrescribe  the  times  and  manner  of  holding  elections.  Theoretically 
the  elections  for  Preadent,  Grovemors,  etc.,  should  be  held  in  Mexico  io 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  hdd  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  government  of  Mexico  b,  and  has  been,  Diaz;  its  oi|^- 
isation  b  perfect,  absolute,  autocratic;  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  never 
been  able  to  exercise  the  same  unbridled  power  in  hb  donuuns.   Every 
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Jefe  Politico  m  Mexico  reports  daily  to  the  Governor  of  the  State; 
ereiy  Governor  reports  fully  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  No  boat  can  sa3 
vp  a  river,  no  movement  of  a  body  of  men,  however  small,  can  occur 
without  it  being  immediately  known  in  the  proper  department  of  the 
oentral  government  The  Jefe  Politico  is  at  once  sheriflF,  militaiy 
commaQder,  and  chief  of  all  departments  in  his  canton.  No  judge 
would  order  a  decision  of  any  importance  without  consulting  him. 
Tbe  Jefe  Politico  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  powerful  man. 

The  land  of  Mexico  is  divided  nuunly  into  great  tracts,  called 
*'hacieDdas,"  usually  consisting  ci  many  thousands  of  acres.  The 
owner  of  tUs  land  is  called  a"  haciendado.**  He  b  usually  a  Spaniard, 
and  his  family  is  a  part  of  the  country  aristocracy.  Each  hacienda 
has  its  complement  of  peons  and  their  families,  the  numbers  often 
running  into  the  hundreds.  These  peons  own  their  horses  and  culti- 
vate farms  or  gardens  in  the  hacienda,  paying  a  small  rent  usually  for 
the  ground.  They  are  under  obligation  to  work  for  the  hacienda  at 
acertain  wage  rate,  usually  very  small,  for  a  certain  number  of  dajrs  in 
the  year.  The  relations  of  the  peons  to  the  hacienda  are  defined  in 
their  most  general  aspect  by  the  law,  but  their  several  and  particular 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  hacienda,  which  must  always 
be  approved  in  each  individual  case  by  the  Jefe  Politico.  It  will  be 
seen  that  lus  relations,  not  only  to  the  hacienda,  but  also  to  the  peons, 
is  veiy  close,  and  that  his  word  is  all-powerful.  To  discuss  in  detail 
the  peon  system  of  Mexico  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  here,  but  it  may 
be  remariLed  in  passing  that  the  peon  b  by  no  means  a  slave,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  b  entirely  free;  that  the  system  gives  him  the  benefit 
of  the  protection  and  l^p  of  a  more  intelligent  man;  that  hb  direct 
responsibility  to  the  owner  of  the  hacienda  tends  to  create  habits  of 
industry  and  to  restrain  him  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  although 
unfortimately  drunkenness  b  universal  rather  than  otherwise,  for  each 
hacienda  has  its  store  where  liquor  b  sold. 

What  the  Jefe  Politico  b  to  hb  canton,  the  Grovemor  b  in  a 
higher  degree  to  the  State.  No  laws  are  passed  except  such  as  he 
approves,  no  members  of  the  l^islature  are  elected  except  such  as  are 
satisfactory  to  the  executive  department  and  completely  under  its 
control,  lie  judges  are  in  no  less  a  d^ree  the  absolute  creatures  of 
the  executive  department,  and  must  be  in  perfect  woridng  harmony 
with  it  Nor  do  the  technicalities  of  judicial  procedure  interfere  with 
the  executive  department  in  matters  conflicting  with  its  policy.  It  b 
unquestionably  true  that  thousands  of  men  in  1^  past  have  been  shot 
m  Mexico  by  executive  order,  without  trial  and  without  reference  to 
the  law;  and  it  may  be  added,  with  equal  candor,  that  in  neariy  eveiy 
case  they  oi^ht  to  have  been  shot.  The  power  thus  held  by  the 
executive,  although  great  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  has  been 
their  salvation  and  has  seldom  been  abused.  It  b  a  species  of  the  same 
power  which  in  eariy  days  in  the  United  States  lyn<^ars  were  corn- 
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pelled  to  adopt,  in  order  to  rid  tiie  cotmtiy  of  dangerous  characterB, 
and  which,  although  oocasionaUy  abused,  generally  was  salutary.  In 
recent  years  these  occurrences  have  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimitwi 
and  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  federal  courts  of  Mexico  are  now  in  all 
ordinary  litigation  left  unhampered  by  the  executive,  and  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  is  a  body  of  really  able  jurists. 

Although  this  outline  is  necessarily  brief  apd  imperfect,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently succinct  to  enable  one  to  see  that  it  b  a  personal  following 
rather  than  that  vital  organization  which  really  constitutes  a  permanent 
government  It  pretends  to  be  a  republic,  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  nor  is  there  any  considenible  body  of  men  in  Mexico  who 
have  a  definite  or  approximately  correct  notion  as  to  what  in  fact 
constitutes  a  republic. 

If  Mexico  were  a  monarchy,  with  the  definite  law  of  sucoesaoa 
which  that  implies,  and  if  the  people  were  as  loyal  to  the  reigning 
house  as  they  are  to  Diaz  personally,  every  element  and  condition  in 
Mexico  would  indicate  stability  and  permanency.  But  such  is  not 
the  case. 

The  vital  defect  of  the  Diaz  government  is  that  there  b  no  method 
for  selecting  his  successor.  There  are  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  they  say  that  elections  shall  be  held.  The  language  used  by  them 
would  convey  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  definite  idea  as 
to  just  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  select  the  next  President  when 
the  day  comes  for  the  retirement  of  Diaz.  But  it  conveys  no  suck 
meaning  to  the  people  of  Mexico.  It  is  all  right  to  re-elect  Dias  by 
such  pretended  elections,  for  he  has  the  army  and  all  the  machineiy 
of  the  government  with  him,  but  will  such  an  election  suffice  to  seat 
the  successor  of  Diaz  ?  And,  if  seated,  will  the  personal  oi^ganizatioo 
of  Diaz  keep  him  there  and  support  him?  These  are  important 
questions  difficult  to  answer.  Reflections  similar  to  these  lead  to  the 
question  eveiywhere  asked,  **De9pue8  Diaz  quef**  **  After  Dias 
what?"  It  seems  that  the  Ic^c  of  tiie  situation  b,  after  Diaz  another 
Diaz,  or  Unde  Sam.  Anything  dse  means  grave  upheavals,  with  a 
backward  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  b  dose  at  hand,  —  a  government 
which  does  not  depend  upon  any  man  or  any  combination  of  men, 
but  an  organization  as  vital  and  self-existent  as  the  solar  system. 
Whether  or  not  Mexico  remains  under  exactiy  its  present  form  of 
government  b  immaterial.  Its  future  b  reasonably  secure.  Foreign 
interests  are  now  so  vast  in  Mexico  that  if  a  bad  government  shoidd 
succeed  the  present,  precisely  the  same  questions  would  arise  which 
led  to  the  Boer  war,  and  the  same  result  would  inevitably  ensue  as  m 
that  case. 

The  governments  of  Chili  and  Argentina  are  fully  as  absolute  as 
that  of  Mexico,  and  resemble  anything  rather  than  republics,  but  they 
are  not  personal  organizations  to  the  same  degree  as  b  the  govem- 
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ment  of  Diaz.  True,  the  Presidents  have  dictatorial  powers^  and  the 
legislature  and  judicial  departments  are  under  complete  subjection 
to  the  executive*  but  the  strength  of  the  latter  does  not  consist  in  his 
personal  following  so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  put  forward 
as  the  executive  officer  by  the  powerful  clique  which  controls  affairs. 
This  clique  of  generals  and  politicians  constitutes  the  real  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tioD,  with  all  its  corruption  and  its  lawless  exercise  of  power,  with 
this  distmction,  that  Tammany  owes  its  lease  of  life  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  control  a  nuijority  of  the  voters*  however  ignorant  and  irresponsi- 
ble the  majority  c^  them  may  be,  while  the  madiines  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Santiago  are  never  occupied  with  such  trivial  and  unimportant 
things  as  elections  or  the  will  of  the  majority. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  form  of  government, 
de  fado,  however  indefensible  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  contains 
more  of  the  elements  of  stability  than  one  which  depends  for  its 
executive  solely  upon  one  man.  So  long  as  this  clique  of  politicians 
and  generals  do  not  quarrel  among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  army  with  them,  so  long  as  no  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
strength  appears  to  upset  their  calculations,  they  will  maintain  things 
m  comparative  equilibrium. 

Given  the  one  simple  element  of  peace,  and  countries  so  abundantiy 
ridi  and  fertile  must  make  some  progress,  however  bad  the  govern- 
ment Although  there  have  been  many  and  vicious  wars  and  revolu- 
tions among  them,  these  disturbances  have  not  been  pereimial,  as  ini 
many  other  South  American  countries.  The  climate  of  Chili  and 
Argentina  is,  in  the  main,  splendid,  and  large  numbers  of  foreigners 
have  settled  there.  The  presence  of  so  many  English  and  Germans  in 
those  countries,  with  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  Swiss  and  other  European 
nations,  unquestionably  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  government,  just  as  do  the  Americans  in  Mexico. 
ChiU  and  Argentina  are  so  far  away  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
interests  of  England  and  Germany  are  so  great  there,  while  American 
mterests  are  so  small,  that  the  ruling  clique  realizes  that  it  could  not 
Teiy  well  appeal  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  defend  it,  if  it  should 
seriously  threat^i  foreign  interests.  There  is  a  measure  of  progress 
in  these  countries,  and  the  standard  of  civilization  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally higher,  and  the  path  of  progress,  though  slow  and  piui^,  ia 
reasonably  secure. 

The  Dictatobshifs  of  Abgentika  and  Chiu,  as  viewed  bt 
Theodobe  Child's  "Spanish  Amebican  Republics'' 

'*  Whether  we  examine  the  Republic  from  the  political,  the  8odaI» 
or  the  commercial  point  of  view,  we  are  equally  astounded  by  its 
blatant  and  obtrusive  immorality. 
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**  The  Argentine  is  a  republic  in  name  only;  in  reality  it  is  an 
oligarchy  composed  of  men  who  make  of  politics  a  conmierce.  In  the 
old  days  the  sole  object  of  the  Conquistadores  was  to  acquire  wealth 
rapidly,  and  such  remains  the  ideal  of  the  Argentines  of  to-day.  In  the 
colonial  dajrs  the  Spanish  or  Creole  population  of  the  towns  lived  as 
functionaries  and  parasites,  profiting  by  the  labor  of  slaves  and  sub- 
dued Indian  tribes,  and  their  aim  was  wealth  and  never  civilization. 
Hence  we  look  in  vain  in  the  old  provincial  capitals  for  traces  of  past 
splendor  or  for  monuments  such  as  testify  to  the  collective  civic  care 
of  the  common  weal.  In  the  provincial  capitals  we  find  the  offices  of 
the  representatives  of  the  authority  of  Spain  and  a  Church  on  which 
no  superfluous  adornment  has  been  wasted;  but  we  see  no  beneficent 
or  educational  foundations,  and  no  evidences  of  unselfish  social  senti- 
ments. After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  intestine  strife 
which  for  years  agitated  the  country  had  rarely  other  than  motives  of 
selfish  ambition,  for  to  hold  power  in  Spanish  America  has  always 
signified  to  possess  the  means  of  rapidly  acquiring  wealth. 

**  After  tiie  cessation  of  the  wars  of  Federalists  and  Unitarians,  and 
the  formation  of  the  actual  republic,  with  its  Constitution  soirdisatU  on 
the  modd  of  that  of  the  United  States,  the  race  for  wealth  became  all 
the  more  furious  as  the  development  of  the  conmiercial  relations  of  the 
country  helped  to  create  the  great  fortunes  of  the  creole  estanderos^ 
or  cattie-breeders.  Piqued  by  jealousy,  other  Creoles  threw  themselves 
into  politics,  and  became  venal  functionaries,  the  aim  being  always 
personal  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Nowadays  the 
Argentine  political  men,  with  very  few  notable  exceptions  that  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
humblest  local  leader,  are  venal  without  concealment  and  without 
shame.  They  are  rapacious  parasities,  like  the  Conquistadores,  like 
the  colonial  functionaries,  and  like  the  ambitious  adventurers  who 
furnished  the  dictators  and  tyrants  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  Only  at  rare  intervals  does  a  good,  patriotic  man  spring  up 
and  do  something  for  the  country,  which,  in  the  normal  and  iniquitous 
state  of  things,  prospers  not  on  account  of  its  government,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  The  citizens  are  always  crying  out  against  their  rulers,  but  they 
take  no  means  to  change  their  condition.  Why  do  they  not  act  instead 
of  talking  ?  This  question  is  natural.  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  give 
iti  a  Few  word8.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  citizens  do  notlung,  and 
can  do  nothing,  i^ainst  their  parasitical  rulers,  because  they  are  not 
organized  and  not  prepared  or  educated  for  republican  institutions* 
La  the  political  struggles  there  are  rarely  questions  of  principles,  but 
always  questions  of  persons.  President  succeeds  President,  but  the 
aim  of  all  is  equally  selfish,  and  even  if  the  Opposition  were  trans- 
formed into  the  Government,  the  whole  result  would  be  that  one  set 
of  parasites  would  take  the  place  of  another.  In  the  Ai^gentine, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chili,  and  Peru,  the  political  conditions  are 
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nmorlesstlieflaiie;  they  are  ruled  by  preadents  who  aie  as  absolute 
autocrats  as  the  Cmt  of  Russia,  and  even  more  so,  because  *hey  axe 
nfe  bom  die  intrusion  or  influence  of  European  criticism.  The 
Prtridentof  the  Aigentme  or  the  President  of  ChiU  is  master  of  Uie 
whole  admbisliative  oigamzation  of  the  country  so  completely  that 
BO  legal  and  constitutional  means  can  be  brought  to  bear  cfficacKMidy 
minst  bis  pCTSonal  win  or  caprice.  He  not  only  disposes  of  the  arnMd 
bice  of  the  country,  but  the  entire  administrative  personnel  is  his 
CRttme  and  at  his  devotion.  Thus  the  manipulation  of  the  whole 
dectond  machmeiy  is  under  his  control,  and  the  citizens  enjoy  in 
consequence  a  ri^t  of  voting  that  is  purely  platonic.  Theymayvote, 
it  IS  true  in  many  cases,  as  much  as  they  please,  but  no  account  is 
tiken  of  thdr  suffrages.  The  whole  apparatus  of  republicanism  in 
these  countries  is  a  faiice,  and  in  spite  of  the  sonorous  speeches  of 
•fter-dinner  orators,  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  enjoy  evai  the  most 
dementaiy  p<ditical  liberty.** 

n.  The  Second  Gbottp 

The  governments  of  group  two  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  group 
one,  yet  they  are  not  wholly  and  completely  bad,  as  are  those  of  group 
three.  They  are,  each  of  them,  dictatorships,  of  course,  yet  less 
ridous  and  corrupt,  less  intolerable  and  depraved  than  those  of  group 
diree.  That  it  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  them  and  to  the 
world  if  they  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  needs 

00  argument  Yet,  owing  to  their  vast  extent  and  largely  to  the 
immi^ure  state  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  country,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  provirional  suzenunty  over  them  rather  than  taking  them 
completdy  under  our  control.  It  may  be  that  in  some  manner  the 
coontries  of  group  two  will  yet  work  out  their  own  salvation ;  it  may 
be  that  some  enlightened  Dictator,  like  Porfirio  Diaz,  may  arise  in 
some  of  them  to  impress  progress  upon  them,  or  it  may  be  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  I  recommend  in  reference  to  them, 
foreign  cafntal  and  immigration  would  become  saf^uarded  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  would  flow  in  that  direction,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  bring  about  substantial  progress.  Costa  Rica  for  example, 
shows  many  signs  of  betterment,  and  b  incomparably  better  than 
its  surrounding  neighbors.    Uruguay  and  Paraguay  are  bad ;  perhaps 

1  diould  have  classified  them  in  group  three,  but  we  vriU  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  Brazil  b  in  territory  a  mighty  empire,  but  in 
real  progress  only  an  infant  The  northern  portions  are  mostly  popu- 
lated by  Lufians,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trading-posts.  The 
eastern  portion  contains  large  numbers  of  negroes  and  mixed  breeds. 
The  southern  part  of  the  country  contains  neariy  all  the  foreigners, 
and  is  that  portion  which  more  neariy  approaches  civilization.  There 
are  many  German  colonies  in  thb  portion  of  the  country,  peaceful, 
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industriousy  —  splendid  concrete  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  oountiy 
of  the  blessings  derived  from  Industiy  and  order.  If  the  remainder  oJF 
Brazil  were  equally  highly  devdoped,  it  could  take  high  rank  among 
the  nations.  The  government  of  Brazil  was  a  monarchy  until  1889» 
when  a  revolution  headed  by  General  Fonseca  overthrew  Dom 
Pedro  n  and  established  a  dictatorslup.  Each  of  the  States  of  Brazil 
has  its  own  dictator,  some  comparatively  honest,  some  whoDy  bad» 
and  so  remote  are  many  of  their  States  and  so  inadequate  the  lines  of 
communication,  that  the  central  government  in  Bio  de  Janeiro 
exercises  but  littie  supervision  over  affairs. 


m.  The  TemD  Gboup 

The  governments  of  group  three  are  wholly  bad,  without  any 
redeeming  feature,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  without  a  ray  of  hope  for  the 
future.  They  are  lacking  in  even  the  most  rudimentary  elements 
which  have  been  influential  in  raising  the  governments  of  group  one* 
or  even  of  group  two,  above  the  levd  of  semi-barbarism.  Tlie  con- 
dition of  tibe  governments  of  group  three  is  fully  described  in  die 
successive  chapters  of  this  work,  with  the  remark  that  veiy  similar 
conditions,  though  in  a  less  hopeless  and  intolerable  form,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  group  two. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  DICTATORSHIP  AS  A  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

THE  dictatorehip  is  a  Souih  American  product,  which,  when 
viewed  as  a  form  of  government,  deserves  either  ridicule  or 
contempt  If  everything  else  in  South  America  indicates  li^t- 
ning  changes  bordering  on  anarchy,  the  military  dictatorship  may 
at  least  be  considered  as  perennial.  It  has  become  there  a  perma- 
nent institution.  A  militaiy  dictatorship  as  thus  understood  differs 
from  all  other  forms,  or  pretended  forms,  of  government  in  this,  that 
it  more  neariy  approaches  an  ideal  condition  for  anarchy  and  crime. 
There  have  been  tyranny  and  oppression  where  there  were  no  dicta- 
torships; but  outrage  in  its  lowest  and  most  revolting  forms  is  only 
possible  under  a  dictatorship  of  the  Latin-American  type.  The  Czar 
is  always  a  tyrant,  if  not  actually,  at  least  potentially ;  but  custom,  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  nobility,  the  great  restraining  influence  of 
foreign  powers,  with  which  he  b  in  intimate  relation,  tend  to  act  as  a 
powuful  restraint,  even  on  a  Czar  of  a  vicious  character.  Purther- 
more,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  great  council  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire, 
who  actually  shape  the  destinies  and  policies  of  the  government,  and 
even  the  Czar  would  find  himself  impotent  to  resist  the  firm  conviction 
of  these  strong  and  determined  men.  It  often  happens  that  the  Czar 
himself  is  a  kind-hearted  and  respectable  gentleman,  having  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  civilization  of  China, 
medueval  though  it  be,  with  its  absdute  government,  affords  an 
example  of  stability,  evoi  if  at  the  expense  of  progress.  The  laws, 
however,  are  more  or  less  uniform,  the  customs  and  institutions  are 
established,  and  a  citizen  knows  or  can  easily  ascertain  just  what  is 
expected  ci  him  under  given  conditions.  If  he  complies  with  these 
requirements,  he  b  secure  in  his  life  and  property,  and  the  government 
becomes  a  mighty  engine  to  defend  him  within  the  limited  rights 
which  it  grants  him.  A  uniform  law,  executed  impartially  and  surely, 
however  unfounded  it  may  be  in  reason  for  the  public  good,  gives  at 
least  this  benefit,  that  the  transgressor  is  forewarned,  and  any  penalty 
which  may  be  visited  upon  him  for  its  violation  may  be  vievred  in  the 
same  light  as  suffering  caused  by  natural  forces  wherein  no  moral 
question  is  mvolved,  but  merely  a  conflict  with  the  superior  powers. 
U  the  law  compdkd  one  to  kneel  before  a  cap  placed  upon  a  pole, 
repugnant  to  all  principles  of  liberty  as  such  may  be,  the  tyranny  is 
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less  unendurable  if  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  not  employed  as  a 
means  for  personal  humiliation.  But  the  tyrant  who  woidd  shoot  or 
imprison  a  man  because  he  failed  to  kneel  before  the  cap,  although 
he  had  had  no  previous  notice  that  such  act  would  be  required  of 
him,  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all.  And  to  this  class  belong  the  Dicta- 
tors of  South  America.  The  specific  act  of  kneeling  to  a  cap  may 
not  have  been  required,  but  thousands  of  other  fonns  and  acts  dF 
tyranny  have  been  practised  more  revolting  and  no  less  capricious. 

One  of  Daniel  Webster's  famous  speeches  was  on  the  subject  of 
''Restraints  on  Executive  Power."  ''Mr.  President,"  he  said,  in  that 
speech, "  the  contest  for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  Liberty  from  the  grasp 
erf  executive  power."  But  if  the  executive  power  has  been  a  constant 
menace  to  liberty,  even  in  those  great  nations  where  the  ruler  acquired 
his  position  by  inheritance,  and  was  not  therefore  obliged  to  fight  his 
way  into  power;  where  he  was  bom  rich  beyond  his  possible  needs, 
witii  unlimited  power  by  orderiy  process  to  acquire  additional  wealth 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  overweening 
ambition  and  lust  ct  money;  where  he  was  accustomed  to  the  marks 
and  signs  of  power  from  childhood,  and  hence  was  unlikdy  to  become 
debauched  in  the  dizzy  maze  of  ostentation  which,  when  experienced 
for  the  first  time,  is  so  certain  to  turn  the  head  of  a  shallow,  corrupt, 
brutal,  or  ignorant  man ;  in  short,  if  the  executive  power  has  always 
been  resided  with  suspicion  even  in  those  great  communities  whm 
powerfid  puUic  sentiment  and  long-estaUidied  customs  extrdae  so 
great  a  controlling  influence,  then  what  must  we  say  of  that  unbridled 
and  irresponsible  power  which  for  the  first  time  comes  into  the  hands 
of  a  military  dictator  supported  by  an  ignorant,  licentious,  and  semi- 
criminal  army? 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  a  change  from  one  dictator  to 
another  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  change  in  the  phases  of  an- 
archy. In  such  a  country  the  favor  of  the  ruling  military  Jefe  is  the 
only  security,  and  even  that  is  fickle;  for  suspicion  and  intrigue,  un- 
realizable illusions  and  extravagant  pretensions,  are  not  the  atmos- 
phere m  which  firm  and  lasting  friendships  are  cultivated.  TVoe 
friendship  can  be  based  only  on  mutual  esteem,  and  no  unswerving 
loyalty  to  parly  or  government  can  be  exacted  from  those  who  do  not 
admire  and  fervenSy  believe  in  the  principles  for  which  such  party  or 
government  stands.  When  alliances  are  formed  for  mercenary  pur- 
poses, even  the  parties  to  them  must  secretly  despise  each  other;  and 
the  more  vociferous  they  are  in  their  praises  of  the  chief,  the  moie 
likely  are  they  to  stab  him  in  the  back  whenever  it  may  appear  advan* 
tageous  to  do  so. 

In  South  America  dictatorships  may  be  divided  into  two  types, 
of  which  Venezuela  and  Colombia  respectively  furnish  exodleat 
examples. 

Venezuela  is  a  one-man  government    Hie  military  "boss"  there 
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is  absolutely  supreme.  The  members  of  the  cabmet,  although  ostensi- 
bly govermnent  officials  of  a  certain  distinctiony  with  definite  powers 
and  functions,  are  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  messenger  boys 
of  the  Boss  Dictator.  The  simplest  and  most  trivial  thing  m  the 
government  must  have  his  approval,  or  it  is  not  valid.  It  is  he  who 
decides  upon  the  appointment  of  a  janitor  at  a  police  station,  and  the 
signing  of  an  international  treaty;  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  devote 
as  much  time  and  thought  to  one  as  to  the  other.  In  most  cases  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  States, 
win  not  even  dare  to  recommend  a  thing  to  the  man  who  is  called 
President,  or  Supreme  Chief,  or  any  other  name.  If  a  *' concession  " 
is  being  considered,  the  limit  of  the  authority  of  these  functionaries 
seems  to  be  to  inform  him  of  how  much  there  is  in  it,  and  he  must 
decide.  When  business  has  to  be  done  before  one  of  these  so-called 
governments,  it  is  a  question  of  months  to  procure  even  the  slightest 
consideration.  Even  when  the  "rake-off"  is  large,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  months,  since  the  Dictator  always  has  some  hireling  trying  to 
find  out  if  it  cannot  be  increased. 

When  an  ignorant  and  brutal  man,  whose  entire  knowledge  of  the 
woild  is  confined  to  a  few  Indian  villages,  and  whose  total  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  raising  of  cattie,  doffs  his  aljxigartes^  and,  with 
his  machete  in  hand,  cuts  his  way  into  power  in  a  few  weeks,  with  a 
savage  horde  at  his  back  who  know  nothing  of  the  amenities  of  civ- 
ilization and  care  less  than  they  know,  —  when  such  a  man  comes 
to  power,  evil  and  evil  only  can  result  Even  if  the  new  Dictator 
were  wdl  intentioned,  his  entire  ignorance  of  law  and  constitutional 
forms,  of  commercial  processes  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  of  the 
fundamental  and  necessary  principles  underijring  all  stable  and  free 
governments,  would  render  a  successful  administration  by  him  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
elements  of  vice  and  flattery,  and  he  is  imbued  with  that  vain  and 
absurd  egotism  which  makes  men  of  small  calibre  imagine  themselves 
to  be  Napoleons  or  Caesars.  Thus  do  petty  despotisms,  unrestrained 
by  constitutional  provisions  or  by  anythmg  like  a  virile  public  opinion, 
lead  from  absurdity  to  outrage  and  crime. 

llie  second  form  of  dictatorship,  as  exemplified  in  Colombia, 
substitutes  uncontrolled  ** ring-power*'  for  the  oli^mging  chimeras 
of  one  man.  The  "'ring"  is  made  up  of  military  J^es  and  semi- 
bttidits,  who  "dect"  one  of  their  number  President,  and  when  he 
does  not  do  just  what  they  desire,  or  fails  to  divide  up  fairiy,  there  is 
•*!«  gdpe  de  euartd,**  and  presto,  another  Constitutional  President 
is  elected.  The  tyranny  of  the  "ring"  in  Colombia  b  greater  than 
that  of  the  single  military  "boss"  in  Venezuela,  for  the  malevolent 
powers  ol  one  man  are  limited  by  physical  causes,  while  that  of  a  ring 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  it,  and 
thor  tenacity  m  holding  together  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
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But  whether  the  dictatorship  is  of  the  Venezuelan  or  of  the  G)1<hii* 
bian  type,  its  practical  results  are  the  same.  It  is  the  conscdidatioa 
of  l^islative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
who  exercises  them  in  obedience  to  his  own  unrestrained  will  or  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  a  dique.  The  result  is  always  the  same, 
—  anarchy,  desolation,  and  crime;  while  industiy,  educaticm,  and 
justice  are  sacrificed. 

A  South  American  dictatorship  is  not  a  govemmoit ;  it  is  a  iravesiy 
on  government,  an  outrage  on  decency,  a  fungus  in  the  garden  dF 
progress,  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
in  such  countries  rights  of  person  or  property  are  entirely  unprotected. 
The  right  of  habeas  corpus,  that  bulwark  of  American  and  English 
liberty,  is  unknown.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  judiciaiy, 
such  a  thing  as  a  free  and  independent  judiciary  does  not  and  cannat 
exist  In  civilized  countries  the  encroachments  of  an  executive  would 
be  met  by  the  feariess  decisions  of  an  incorruptible  tribunal;  a  man 
put  in  jail  unjustly  would  be  liberated  by  habeas  corpus,  and  just 
damages  awarded  him,  without  any  reference  to  the  political  power 
of  his  persecutors.  But  in  a  country  where  the  judges  are  not  only 
named  by  the  military  "boss,**  but  where  they  must  serve  and  obey 
his  decrees  whether  they  will  or  no,  their  only  recourse  being  revcdii- 
tion,  no  man  can  rely  upon  his  rights.  Those  elementary  rights  which 
every  civilized  man  is  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regud  as  un- 
alienable are  conceded  to  him,  if  at  all,  by  such  a  government,  as  a 
great  and  special  privil^e,  for  which  he  should  yield  the  most  extrava- 
gant thanks  and  flattery  to  the  chief.  Every  man  must  receive  the 
simplest  and  most  trivial  concession  from  tl^  public  authorities  in  a 
spirit  of  servility,  although  he  may  not  have  obtained  the  tenth  part 
<k  what  simple  justice  would  vouchsafe  him. 

The  blight  of  these  dictatorships  is  so  deep  that  no  amount  of  writ- 
ing will  ever  cure  it.  It  caimot  be  remedied  bom  within;  the  vital 
organs  are  too  far  consumed. 

La  Reclxtta 

Every  dictatorship  is  based  upon  the  power  of  an  unbridled  army» 
the  nucleus  or  heart  of  which  is  composed  of  criminal  elements,  but 
the  body  of  which  is  usually  made  up,  in  war  times,  of  raw  soldiers 
obtained  by  the  "^reduta. "  That  the  reader  may  form  some  definite 
idea  of  what  ''la  reduta"  means,  I  will  describe  one  exactly  as  it 
occurred  in  my  presence. 

I  was  building  an  asphalt  refinery  and  some  other  buildings  <m  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Limon  in  Venezuela  in  the  summer  of  1901 ;  ako 
a  railroad  from  that  point  to  an  asphalt  deposit  in  the  interior,  a  dis* 
tance  of  twenty-seven  mOes.  Some  400  or  500  men  were  at  work  at 
the  grounds  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    Tliese  consisted  of  carpenters^ 
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blacksmiths,  workmen,  peons,  etc.,  mostly  Venezuelans,  but  including 
also  quite  a  laige  propoijtion  of  Colombians,  Curafoans,  and  other 
natioDalities.  Ol[i  Uie  railroad,  about  ten  to  twenty  kilometres  from 
tiie  Rao  Limon,  were  about  1000  additional  men,  divided  up  into 
squads  (^  20  or  SO,  each  with  its  foreman,  cook,  tent,  etc.  Many  of 
tiiese  squads  were  cutting  the  right  of  way  through  the  dense  tropical 
fcnest;  others  were  throwing  up  the  embankment  or  cutting  through 
the  hills,  buQding  bridges  and  culverts,  cutting  ties,  lajring  track,  etc. 
The  tents  ci  these  men  were  formed  into  encampments  covering  a 
q)ace  of,  say,  ten  kilometres  along  the  right  of  way. 

One  night,  a  little  before  dark,  a  steamboat  came  up  the  river.  It 
tied  up  at  our  landing-place.  In  a  few  moments  our  grounds,  com- 
fvising  about  twenty  acres,  were  surrounded  by  soldiers.  The  men 
working  in  the  grounds  were  caught  in  a  trap.  They  were  completely 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  while  the  soldiers  had  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  making  the  slightest  dgn  of  an  effort  to  resist  or  escape.  These 
men  were  driven  like  cattle  on  board  the  steamboat  and  held  there  aQ 
nig^t  Women  and  children  were  shrieking  and  crying,  and  a  scene 
of  indescribable  ccmfusion  prevailed.  In  the  mean  time  several  squads 
of  scddiers  had  heea  sent  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  track  to 
capture  and  bring  in  the  laborers  there.  Arriving  before  daylight, 
wfaOe  the  men  were  asleep,  small  bodies  of  soldiers  surrounded  the 
tents,  with  their  Mausers  cocked ;  the  men  were  then  awakened,and 
under  covered  the  Mausers,  made  to  march  like  so  many  cattle  down 
to  the  Rao  Limon.  Along  the  railroad  track,  however,  the  reduta  had 
not  been  so  successful,  for  hundreds  of  the  peons  had  sprung  from 
their  hammocks  and  fled  into  the  woods  like  startled  deer.  Mauser 
diets  were  sent  after  them,  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  forests  and 
Ae  darkness  of  the  eariy  hour,  they  usually  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
One  tiling  a  fleenig  peon  never  forgets  to  take,  and  that  is  his  trusty 
madiete.  He  might  not  have  time  to  put  on  his  pants  or  his  hat,  but 
the  madieie  is  never  forgotten.  All  these  machetes  were  the  property 
of  the  company.  Th^  were  worth  about  $2  apiece.  In  this  raid 
more  than  a  thousand  machetes  were  stolen,  either  by  the  fleeing 
peons  or  by  the  soldiers.  None  of  them  was  ever  recovmd,  and  the 
manager  of  the  company  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  least  said 
about  it,  the  soonest  mended. 

As  misfortunes  never  come  sin^y ,  so  the  poor  peons  fared  doubly 
in  on  this  occasion.  The  only  practical  way  in  which  payment  could 
be  made  to  the  peons  was  to  give  their  wages  to  their  foremen,  or  cap- 
onls.  Payment  was  made  in  this  manner  so  that  the  caporal  could 
setde  the  provision  accounts  of  his  gang  of  men  and  adjust  their  other 
mnumerable  debts,  the  residue  being  divided  among  the  peons  accord- 
ing to  ^lat  was  due  them.  The  company  had  found  by  experience 
that  it  was  impracticaUe  to  make  direct  settlement  witii  the  peons 
tndividuaDy;  so  that  all  the  peons  of  a  gang  gave  the  capond  full 
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authority  to  collect  and  receipt  f <v  them  and  pay  their  just  debts.  In 
normal  times  tfiis  system  worked  well;  but  on  ^  day  in  questioo  the 
caporals  had  all  just  received  their  money  irom  the  axnpany»  but  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  settle  up  with  die  individual  peons  ol  their  respec- 
tive gangs.  When  die  reduta  came,  eveiy  man  who  could  do  so  took 
to  his  beds,  the  caporals  first  of  all,  carrying  the  money  of  die  peons 
with  them*  As  payday  was  only  once  every  two  wedLS,  the  caporals 
had  quite  laige  sums  with  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
many  of  them  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  men  were  now  herded  on  the  boat  like  cattle,  with  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink,  tor  at  least  two  days,  until  they  should  reach  Maracaibo. 
Bfany  of  them  attempted  to  escape  by  jumjHng  overboard,  but  th^ 
were  promptly  shot  Dead  bodies  were  washed  adiore  tor  weeks 
afterward.  Once  in  the  army  these  poor  fellows  are  nothing  more 
than  hogs  in  the  shute  of  an  Armour's  slaughter-house.  Their  food  is 
obtained  prindpally  by  robbing  the  small  farmers  of  die  country 
through  which  they  pass.  During  the  teiriUe  rainy  reascm,  oftener 
than  otherwise  th^  have  no  tents  or  covering  of  any  kind,  but  sleep 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  few  pieces  of  wood  under  a  tree,  soaking  wet 
half  of  the  time.  Naturally  their  ranks  are  decimated  by  fevers,  and 
the  terrible  scomge  of  dysenteiy  thins  them  out  worse  than  the  battle's 
blast  These  are  the  men  who  are  put  in  the  van  of  a  battle.  Tliere 
are  always  a  few  trusty  troops  in  tl^  rear,  so  that  if  they  start  to  run 
they  are.  between  two  fires.  Generally  speaking,  these  recruits  do  not 
know  what  they  are  fitting  for  and  do  not  care.  Thqr  obey  ocdos 
in  the  stubborn  spirit  of  a  mule;  they  may  resent,  but  they  are  com- 
peDed  to  yidd  without  stopfHug  to  aigue.  The  reduta  takes  many 
forms.  A  peon  may  start  to  maricet  with  his  burro,  whoi  he  will  be 
seized  by  soldiers,  and  without  one  word  hurried  into  the  army.  His 
provisions  will  be  confiscated,  for  they  are  always  needed,  and  so  will 
his  burro  if  they  require  it,  odierwise  it  will  be  turned  loose.  When 
the  peon  fails  to  return  home,  his  famQy  will  learn  the  facts  of  his  im- 
pressment from  some  one  who  witnessed  the  affiur.  In  t^is  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  diis  is  all  that  is  ever  known  of  the  poor  fdlow,  for  the 
government  which  has  seised  him  takes  no  furdier  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. Whether  fevers,  dysenteiy,  at  the  enemy's  bullets  lay  him  low,  is 
never  known.  The  wife  and  children  weep  for  a  time,  die  dd  mother^s 
gray  hair  becomes  whiter  still,  and  the  etmial  hopdessness  which  en- 
vdops  an  South  America  hovers  a  litde  doser  over  them. 

One  strange  thing  about  these  redutas,  noted  by  eveiy  observant 
foreigner,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  honest,  w(»king  peons,  who  are  «i- 
gaged  m  some  occupation,  who  are  always  caught  The  drunkards, 
the  loafers,  the  gamUers,  the  semi-criminals,  always  seem  to  escape. 
The  government  always  has  its  attention  directed  to  any  enterprise 
where  men  are  employed,  and  vrhen  soldiers  are  needed,  that  is  the 
first  place  to  be  raided.   A  saloon  or  a  gambling  hdl  may  be  filled  widi 
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peons  a  street  distant,  but  it  will  not  be  molested.  It  is  literally  true 
that  all  conditions  in  South  America  tend  to  stultify  ambition  to  work 
or  own  property,  and  the  leduta  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Nearly  all  administrations  in  the  respective  South  American  coun- 
tries promise  reform  in  this  particular,  but  no  promise  is  ever  kept* 
The  next  monthly  revolution  witnesses  the  same  ledutas  and  sees 
thousands  of  boys  who  can  scarcely  lift  a  Mauser  forced  into  the 
ranks.  When  the  '^ generates'*  meet  on  the  field,  they  settie  it  some- 
times with  the  machete  and  Mauser,  at  other  times  one  buys  the  other 
out  The  army  of  the  bought  general  serves  with  equal  fidelity  in 
the  ranks  of  the  other.  And  he  is  the  greatest  general  who  by  re- 
dutas,  purchased  or  otherwise,  can  get  the  biggest  army  together. 
For  aD  that,  many  of  their  batties  are  sanguinary  enough.  *'Why 
don't  all  these  peons  become  outlaws  when  they  are  turrod  loose ?** 
I  cannot  say.  ^'Why  is  a  mule  a  mule?"  Because  it  is  a  mule,  I 
msppo&t. 

Into  whatever  dassification  the  political  student  may  divide 
governmental  states,  whether  these  be  monarchies,  aristocracies, 
plutocracies,  hierarchies,  republics,  or  democracies,  he  certainly  can 
find  no  dace  for  the  dictatorship  as  seen  in  Latin  America.  The 
dictatorship  there  is  no  form  of  government  at  all;  it  is  a  caricature 
on  government,  and  were  it  represented  on  the  stage,  would  be 
accounted  a  burlesque. 
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''Mr.  Preadent,  wbai  ttftn  indhridiiAl  man?  An  atom,  abnost  mrsBble  withoat 
a  nu^^nifying  glan,  a  mere  spttk  upon  the  suzfaoe  of  the  hnmrme  minrene;  not  a  sec- 
ond m  tone,  conymitd  to  mwnfmmrahir,  neiFerixginniiw;  and  nciq -ending  etanitj; 
a  dnp  of  water  m  the  great  de^  which  evapoiatet  andis  borne  off  bj  the  winds;  a 
pain  of  sand,  which  is  soon  ^jathered  to  the  dust  from  whidi  it  ^mmg.  Shall  a 
being  so  small,  so  petty,  so  fleetmg,  so  eranesoent,  oppose  itadf  to  the  moral  march  d 
a  groit  nation,  whioi  is  to  sobsist  for  ages  and  ages  to  come?** — Hdoot  Clay. 

EACH  succeeding  Dictate  or  Militaiy  Jefe  in  Latin  America  is 
greeted  with  raptuious  and  vodferous  acclaim;  he  is  hailed  as 
Uie  Great  DeUverer  for  which  the  worid  has  been  long  waiting. 
It  matters  not  that  the  same  paeans  have  been  sung  a  thousand  times 
before;  it  matters  not  that  the  vile  objects  of  the  adulation  have  proved 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation  and  humanity,  nor  does  it  matter  particulariy 
that  the  new-comer  has  waded  throu^  Uood  and  pillage  to  his  post; 
a  concourse  of  sycophants  is  always  ready  to  receive  him  with  flatteiy 
uid  adoration.  Naturally  as  extravagant  and  ornate  in  speech  as 
a  newly  rich  n^ro  is  in  dothing  and  personal  decoration,  the  Latin- 
American  is  apt  to  describe  an  ordinary  ball  as  a  function  whidi 
would  fiU  European  monarchs  with  anuizement,  or  an  edict  by  some 
half-breed  chief  as  the  mightiest  bulwark  of  democracy  on  the  earth. 
When  it  comes  to  painting  word  {Hctures  of  the  immaculate  and  in- 
comparable hero,  who  has  recently  thrown  off  his  alpcLgartes  and  cut 
his  way  to  power,  no  other  language  than  the  Spanish,  and  no  other 
people  than  a  mixture  of  Spaniard,  Indian,  and  Negro,  would  be  equal 
to  dbie  task. 

I 

F6r  the  purpose  of  studjring  this  peculiar  phase  of  Latin-American 
character  I  shall  give  here  a  few  examples,  n<me  of  them  by  any  means 
exaggerated. 

(From  EDfOJLBDO  CyBBBN  in  El  CombaU^  Caracas,  December  4, 1908.) 

The  last  revolution,  if  we  be  permitted  to  qualify  it  as  sodi,  was  a  bloody 
test  for  Castro  and  his  men.  It  was  the  ultimate  proof  to  whidi  was  sub- 
mitted the  work  of  the  Bestocation  in  the  presence  oif  the  entire  country,  and 
from  whidi  General  Castro  emerged  victorious,  as  Hercules  in  his  battle  with 
Antonio,  and  as  Jupiter  in  his  campaign  against  Cydops.   Castro  vanquished 
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the  giants  who  believed  themadyes  to  be  arbitrators  of  the  Republic  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  steeds  of  Mars,  and  from  the  blood  which  flowed  out  of  the 
arteries  of  the  monsters  were  bom  the  public  liberties  which  will  illuminate 
the  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  military  esteem  which  will  elevate  discipline 
to  a  fnractical  and  sacred  dogma. 

New  men  require  grand  convulsicms  in  th^  vicinity  in  order  to  make 
them  known.  The  lightning,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  twilight,  must  shock 
the  douds,  and  it  produces  the  thunder  which  terrorizes  and  intimidates. 
The  flakes  of  foam  which  poetize  the  beach  need  the  tempests  of  the  ocean 
to  raise  the  waves  and  hteak  them  upon  the  rocks.  And  great  men,  to  com- 
mand with  imperial  grandeur  the  nati<mal  conscience,  need  the  boisterous 
deeds  of  arms  to  cover  themselves  with  an  immortal  fame,  and  the  Homeric 
triumphs  which  give  them  glory  and  renown. 

Aristides  was  thrown  down  by  Atenos,  and  afterwards  saved  his  country, 
being  acclaimed  as  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Napoleon  before  Marengo,  Wagram,  and  Austerlitz  was  considered  as 
a  simple  official,  obscure  and  humble. 

BoHvar  was  poorly  spoken  of  by  his  countrymen,  and  foreigners  referred 
to  him  as  an  insurgent,  and  his  friends  doubted  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment Who  then  is  surprised  that  Creneral  Castro  was  not  considered  as  he 
reafly  b  priw  to  the  rout  of  Victoria,  and  his  resolute  and  patriotic  attitude 
in  front  of  the  mtemational  emergency  ? 

It  b  true  that  hb  campaign  from  the  Andes  to  Caracas  had  a  colossal  suc- 
cess. But  thb  campaign  was  a  lightning  flash,  and  because  lightning  b  so 
rapid  it  astounds  but  does  not  convince. 

Castro  has  triumphed,  and  citizens  and  strangers,  friends  and  enemies, 
eveiybody  without  distinction  of  peptics  or  social  hierarchy,  bow  before  him 
as  the  most  majestic  figure  —  and  why  not  say  it  ?  —  as  the  only  majestic 
figure  which  the  country  possesses. 

n 

A  stranger  who  may  at  first  think  these  eulogies  fit  for  ridicule 
would,  after  he  had  read  a  hundred  columns  of  such  ecstasies,  probably 
tiiink  them  only  mildly  amusing.  Here  is  another  sample  from  El 
CanOilucional,  Caracas,  August  18, 1904. 

EVERTBODT  APFLATTDS 

Smoe  the  eariy  hours  of  yesterday  a  sympathetic  agitation  of  puUic  en- 
thuriasm  has  dominated  all  opinions.  Every  one  has  bursted  forth  in  ex- 
pkMions  of  applause  and  in  conunentaries  about  the  character  and  energies 
of  General  Castro. 

These  applauses  and  these  manifestations  are  condensed  in  a  pcqmlar 
diout  which  may  be  translated  thus: 

Down  vitith  the  Monopolus! 

Happy  the  Magistrate  who,  interpreting  the  sentiment  of  the  people  deeply 
embedded  in  their  own  proper  f edings,  can  say,  with  the  unimpeachable  au- 
thority of  the  hi|^  individual  honor  of  General  Castro: 
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Down  with  the  MonopoliebI 

This  ingenious  protest  of  the  Chief  of  the  Countiy  signifies  subjectioii 
and  destruction,  which  is  a  sacred  ay,  and  whose  echoes  revive  hope  in  the 
industries  to  a  life  of  activity;  invigorates  labor  in  its  efficient  action;  creates 
the  grandest  progress  of  the  associations,  and  vivifies  in  the  naticmal  spirit  the 
love  of  peace  and  liberty,  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  labor,  production, 
and  regeneration. 

This  telegram  of  General  Castro  demonstrates  the  disposition  of  the  diai^ 
acter  of  our  citizenship,  its  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  normal  in  oar  in- 
stitutions, which  represent  the  highest  attributes  of  justice  and  equity. 

Since  the  national  peace  has  been  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic, 
there  does  not  pass  a  day  but  what  Greneral  Castro  surprises  and  gratifies 
public  opinion  with  measures  filled  with  equity,  and  inspiration,  in  the  august 
Empire  of  Labor. 

It  b  explained,  then,  perfectly,  without  the  enthusiasm  of  partisan  boasl- 
ing,  the  creation  of  this  immwise  popularity  which  lives  palpitatingly  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Great  Chief. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Venezuelan  people  who  have  been  until 
yesterday  the  victims  of  the  lying  promises  of  Power,  see  to-day  a  Hero, 
victorious  and  acclaimed  by  the  multitude,  speaking  the  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  candor  and  simplicity,  awaking  the  people  from  the  itniyi^wa^ 
fdeep  of  pessimism  which  weighed  down  upon  them,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  fruition  of  a  flattering  future  in  the  realities  of  a  political  and  social 
regeneration. 

For  this  the  work  of  the  Restoration  and  its  Conductor  have  ezperienoed 
extraordinary  events,  which  have  animated  the  soul  of  the  Commonwealth, 
making  it  vibrate  in  austere  tones  in  unison  and  in  patriotism. 

General  Castro  continues  in  this  pathway,  destroying  the  sad  heritage 
of  monopoly  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  tyranny  of  preceding  regimens, 
in  which  the  statue  of  the  law,  and  the  grandest  energies,  remained  with  hands 
tied  at  the  post  of  secular  conventionalities. 

Forward !  Grand  Chief  of  the  Restoration  1  Those  of  us  who  know  yon 
have  full  conviction  that  you  will  not  recede  in  the  road  you  have  commenced. 
Forward!  The  future  does  not  and  cannot  belong  to  those  who  vadllale 
in  supreme  decisions  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority  attained  by  them. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  General  Castro,  ''surprising  and 
gratifying  public  opinion  with  the  measures  filled  wiih  equity  and 
inspiration  in  the  august  Empire  of  Labor, "  we  know  that  be  has 
practically  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  industry  and  dviliaUion  in 
Venezuela. 

m 

Here  is  a  biographical  sketch,  quite  pictuieaqoe  in  its  nanmti^e, 
by  Andres  Mata,  in  La  RevUia  Tdegrafica^  Caracas,  Januaij, 
1904. 
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CASTRO 

Tear,  1886;  location*  a  city  of  the  Ooddent,  at  the  foot  of  the  mother 
CordiDeras.  The  afternoon  f  Jl  over  the  mountain  city,  and  an  animated 
group  of  pditical  personages  ocMiTersed  f amiliariy  in  the  ofBoe  <d  the  Coman- 
danteof  Arms. 

One  of  them,  the  Comandante,  son  <d  Caracas,  accentuated  the  inteiesi 
of  the  dialogue  in  terms  which  piqued  the  Andine  pride.  "I  observe,'*  said 
the  Comandante,  "that  the  principal  regions  <tf  the  country  have  invaded 
martiaDy  Caracas,  and  impr^sed  upon  the  Federal  Capital  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  Chieftains.  All  the  principal  regions  can  record  one  or  more 
iiniptioDS  towards  the  capital,  except  the  Andine  provinces.'* 

"I  win  be  the  one  Uiat  will  invade  it,"  answered  arrogantly  a  youth 
of  lustrous  and  pallid  countenance,  touching  with  his  nght  hand  the 
left  side  of  his  belt,  in  the  errcmeous  belief  that  even  now  he  carried 
the  swofd  with  which  he  was  soon  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  local 
refohs. 

Who  was  that  youth  who  eaqpressed  himself  so  arrogantly,  leaving  his 
hearers  transfixed  with  admiration  ? 

That  young  official,  of  pallid,  lustrous  countenance,  ample  forehead,  ddi- 
cate  ^pearance  and  Napoleonic  stature,  —  aspects  which  mi^t  have  been 
observed  in  conjimction  after  his  unexpected  "I  will  be  the  one  to  invade 
It,**— governed  civilly  for  a  short  time  his  province;  was  elected  l^islator 
of  the  Republic;  commanded  armies;  was  never  defeated  in  the  field  of 
battle;  enled  himself  voluntarily;  fortified  his  spirit  in  exile;  nourished 
his  cerebro  in  solitude,  beneficent  friend  of  grand  souls;  and  when  our  in- 
stitutions were  endangered  and  the  Republic  damored  for  a  Savior,  he  passed 
the  San  Antonio  as  Cnsar  the  Rubicon,  and  from  combat  to  combat,  victory 
to  victoiy,  opened  with  the  edge  of  his  sword  the  doors  of  Caracas,  and  as- 
cended with  pomp  the  grand  stairway  of  the  Federal  Capitol,  escorted  by  a 
group  of  heroes,  whom  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio  he  had  rendmd 
fanatical  m  former  days  by  the  eloquence  of  his  inspired  word  and  the  exprea- 
live  candor  of  a  never  defeated  combatant 

That  young  official  of  1886  personified  character.  To-day  Castro  is  more 
tiian  a  diaracter  or  a  man  of  reputation.  To-day  he  u  the  country's  g^ory, 
because  that  diaracter  has  been  refined  in  the  crudble  of  the  most  complex 
obstacles,  and  this  exalted  character  is  ennobled  and  devdoped  and  logically 
fortified  m  the  national  consdence. 

It  is  the  ^ory  of  the  country,  because  that  youth  with  his  unexpected  "I 
win  be  he  who  will  invade  it,"  has  known  how  to  fraternise  in  his  being  the 
rirtue  of  valor  with  the  virtue  of  intdlectualism.  It  is  finally  a  g^ory  for  the 
country  because  he  with  his  own  proper  resources  has  carved  his  statue,  and 
with  his  own  heroic  deeds  raised  it  to  its  pedestaL 

Above  this  pedestal  Justice  will  tdl  to  future  generations  that  that  pallid 
youth  saved  our  institutions,  conquered  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,  which 
had  envdoped  the  country  in  blood,  purified  the  political  atmosphere,  gave 
a  m^^  bnpulse  to  the  upward  movement  of  the  country,  raised  the  national 
honor  to  the  higjiest  apex  of  glory,  silcndng  the  warlike  insolence  of  three 
powerful  European  nations,  without  solidting  the  aid  of  any  people  on  the 
earth. 
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Castro,  the  Savior,  crossing  the  San  Antonio  as  Caesar  did  the 
Rubicon !   Upon  such  stuff  is  tibe  Latin-American  mind  fed. 


IV 

The  final  test  of  aQ  things  is  the  truth.  If  Castro  were  in  fact  a 
well-meaning  or  honest  man,  though  ignorant,  we  might  overlook  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  his  personal  fnends.  But  the  facts  are  that 
Castro  is  one  of  the  most  brutal,  depraved,  vicious,  and  wholly  corrupt 
men  that  ever  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  The  same  laudatory  lan- 
guage has  been  written,  printed,  and  spoken  thousands  of  times,  of 
MaiToquin,  Nufiez,  Morales,  Barrios,  Balmeceda,  Rojos,  Gil  y  Wos, 
Reyes,  Guzman  Blanco,  Crespo,  and  most  of  the  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can Dictators. 

Those  who  have  doubted  the  transcendent  virtue  of  Castro  should 
read  the  following: 

PARALLELS— GUZBiAN  AND  CASTBO 
(El  CamhaU,  July  25,  1904) 

Guzman  and  Castro  are  two  parallel  lines,  in  that  no  difference  how  long 
their  extremities  may  be  prolon^Ml,  they  never  meet.  Guzman  Blanco  was 
the  legitimate  heir  of  an  old  servant  of  the  country,  whose  name  became  illus- 
trious as  Secretaiy  of  Bolivar  and  Paez,  and  gained  laureb  in  the  fields  of 
journalism.  Guzman  harvested  what  was  sown  by  the  author  <d  his  days, 
and  entered  the  political  stage  envdoped  in  an  aureole  of  a  popular  man. 
Meanwhile  Castro  owed  everything  to  himsdf,  to  his  personal  bravery 
and  discernment,  having  assistants  like  planets,  who  seconded  his  gigantic 
work,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  the  sun  has  in  its  majestic  career,  shining  ^hca 
the  stars  are  not  present 

Guzman  was  acclaimed  by  a  party.  Castro  formed  it,  he  made  it,  he 
brought  it  forth  from  nothingness,  and  it  carried  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Guzman  owed  everything  to  the  Liberals.  The  Liberals  owe  everything, 
to-day,  to  Castro. 

When  Guzman  Blanco  gave  a  sumptuous  ball,  the  rabble  whistled  at  the 
doors  of  his  house.  Meanwhile  they  cany  Castro  with  enthusiasm  from  his 
home  in  order  to  decorate  it  with  unheard-of  munificence  and  splendid 
entertainment 

Guzman  arrived  in  power,  crossing  an  immense  field  of  cadavers.  Castro 
ascended  the  grand  stairway  of  the  Ydlow  House  beneath  triumphal  arches, 
the  testimony  of  his  former  enemies. 

The  day  following  Guzman's  taking  of  Caracas  by  fire  and  blood,  there 
were  in  the  rotunda  eight  hundred  prisoners  of  war.  And  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  flaunting  of  Uie  banner  of  Castro  from  the  Capitol,  there  were  put 
in  liberty  the  same  prisoners,  which  political  convenience  and  the  spirit  of 
eonservativeness  would  have  demanded  to  keep  well  guarded. 

Guzman  gave  commands  to  fi^t,  but  he  did  no  fighting.    Castro 
manded  and  fought  with  the  sword  and  Mauser* 
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Gusman  disembarked  in  Curamichate  with  vast  quantities  of  munitions 
and  arriyed  in  the  environs  of  Caracas  with  six  thousand  men.  Castro  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Tachira  with  seventy-four  friends,  badly  armed,  and 
wben  he  gave  the  immortal  battle  of  Tocuyito,  he  had  scaicdy  three  thousand 


Gusman  bou^t  men  in  order  to  overcome  the  revolutions.  Castro  casti* 
gates  traitors  so  that  they  may  not  sell  men. 

The  Hero  of  April  divided  the  Fatherland  among  buccaneers  in  order  to 
sell  it  afterwards  at  auction  to  the  foreigners.  And  Castro  gathers  with  pious 
hands  the  bonds  of  the  Fatherland,  so  that  the  foreign  creditors  may  not  soil 
even  one  of  them. 

Guzman  descmded  on  occasion  between  burlesque  and  infamy,  after 
having  erected  statues  to  glorify  his  life.  Meanwhile  Castro  ascends  to  the 
lenith  amid  applause  and  joyous  acclaims,  throwing  down  the  idols  of  fleah 
io  that  to-morrow  they  cannot  make  out  of  them  idols  of  bronze. 

Guzman  and  Castro! 

Castro  and  Guzman ! 

Parallel  lines  which  will  not  encounter  each  other — never! 


V.    Thb  Pathway  of  the  Great  Chief 
(El  CoMtUucumal,  Caracas,  December  28,  1904) 

We  all  know  General  Castro  will  arrive  wherever  his  duties  lead  him, 
because  he  has  conscientious  regard  for  his  obligations  before  the  Country 
and  the  Cause. 

He  has  triumphed  until  to-day,  and  he  will  triumph  to-morrow  also. 
There  exists  in  hu  disposition  such  wisdom  of  doctrine,  proposals  so  noble 
for  good  and  the  well-being  of  all,  that  the  efficiency  of  these  dispositions  is 
the  voice  of  permanent  hope,  which  conducts  us  forward  victoriously.  This 
attitude  creates  in  those  who  surround  him,  not  only  persevering  faith  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  stimulus  which  agitates  groups  of  individuals  to  the 
compliance  of  duty  and  of  oUigations.  ...  No  one,  then,  b  called  to  equi- 
vocation, nor  venal  deception,  nor  temporizing,  with  the  Great  Chief,  in  his 
pathway,  which  is  already  perfectly  outlined. 

Castro  commands:  then  nothhig  which  is  not  of  Honor  can  hope  his 
fttvorable  decisions,  which  are  inspired  always  in  the  Saintly  Cause  of  Justice, 
and  shidded  by  the  Sacred  EmUem  which  Right  has  consecrated  in  all  its 
formulas. 

With  the  vision  directed  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  thou^t  to  the  destinies 
of  Venezuela  in  the  future,  nothing  will  carry  him  in  a  wrong  direction.  .  .  • 

Faith  and  Forward ! 

The  Great  Chief  has  already  fixed  the  direction  for  the  triumphal  march 
of  future  progress. 

Tte  PamoBrr  or  tbb  Statb  or  Camabobo  to  thb  Pbbudknt  or  thb  Statb 
or  Araoua: 

Upon  congratulating  you  upon  the  transcendental  act  in  the  life  of  Democ- 
racy, it  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  signify  to  you  that  the  people  of  Carabobo 
abound  also  in  the  same  patriotic  proposals,  •  .  .  because  the  designation 
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of  Creneral  Castro  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Venesuela  is  a  univenal 
aspiration  of  the  Republic. 

The  people  of  Bermudes  proclaim  unanimously,  in  the  form  of  a  plebis- 
cite, your  magical  name,  which  synthesizes  peace,  order,  and  grandeur  of 
the  country.  ...  It  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  that  the  Liberal  Restoratioii 
eontinues  to  go  by  tranquil  waters  to  the  realization  <d  its  grand  ideals." 

P.  Hebmobo  Telleria. 
CdmanA,  September  26, 1904. 

With  indescribable  enthusiasm,  presage  of  greater  ^ories  for  the  country, 
the  people  <d  Penalves  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  the 
Savior  of  the  National  Honor,  the  Illustrious  General  Cipriano  Casteo.  .  .  . 
For  this  manifestation  of  justice  and  admiration  towards  the  grand  virtues 
of  our  Invincible  Chief,  we  have  the  patriotic  satisfaction  to  present  to  you. 
Gallant  King  of  Arms  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Cause  of  Restoration,  our  most 
sincere  congratulations. 

Signed  by  a  Committee, 

Ds  PiBXJTU. 

September  26, 1904. 

VI.  The  Founder  op  Peace 
(El  CiudadanOf  Maracaibo,  August,  1904) 

Castro  burned  the  black  flag  of  the  disturbances  on  the  pyre  raised  by 
victory.  •  .  .  There  is  a  heroism  of  the  battlefield  and  a  heroism  of  the 
Cabinet:  Castro  possesses  both.  Here  is  the  supreme  will  which  the  Re- 
public needs !  He  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  military  braves  who  become 
enervated  beneath  the  dome  of  the  royal  palace,  and  are  guilty  of  weakness 
before  the  indifference  of  vulgar  iUusions.  He  did  not  come  to  seat  himself 
as  a  blind  man  in  the  Supreme  Chair  in  order  to  serve  the  pusillanimous 
factions,  fluttering  with  pride,  and  threatening;  he  did  not  come  to  submit 
to  halfway  methods,  but  to  subdue,  to  direct,  to  determine  their  location  and 
direct  them  along  the  path  of  order  and  regeneration.  To  this  aspiration 
of  spirit  we  owe  the  resurrect  ton  of  confidence  which  has  extended  far  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  it  we  owe  the  luminous  flashes 
of  hope,  which t  as  a  happy  auguiy,  spring  forth  beneath  the  ashes  of  the 
hecatomb. 

I>esliny  chArgfKl  him  to  give  a  deadly  blow  to  chronic  anarchy,  dishonor- 
ing the  revolutionary  tumults^  burning  with  dark  ambitions.  Anarchy  dis- 
honored cannot  raise  its  f^iee  for  shame.  Castro  has  conquered  the  spirit  of 
disorder,  and  is  therefore  the  Founder  of  Peace.  This  title  expresses  his  de- 
daive  inBuence  in  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  Great  Chief  can  accept  it. 
Stniple  in  form,  it  does  not  wound  the  modesty,  nor  provoke  the  laughter 
of  the  envious.  *  .  . 

The  Eaman  soldiers,  in  the  apogee  of  the  Republic,  saluted  their  victo- 
fious  generals  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Majesty,  inclining  before  them  the 

'en  eagles  of  the  ensigns  of  the  legions.  .  .  . 

^aatro  is  Castro  .  .  .  and  the  Honorable  Title,  Founder  of  Peace,  is 
ly  n  tianslation  of  a  fact,  the  formula  of  a  Herculean  enterprise,  the  syn- 
t  of  the  work  of  a  man  who,  dominating  his  epoch,  has  been  able  to 
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otablish  himself  solid  as  the  eternal  broiUEe,  stranding  the  fabulous  monster 
of  Yeneiuda  with  "the  hands  of  his  energy.'* 
Founder  of  Peace!    CoD<iueror  of  Anardiy  I 

vn 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  peerless,  immaoulate»  **  invicto ''  Jefe 
Supi^uno  is  to  be  seen  in  his  most  sacred  li^t  when  he  is  destroying 
monopoly,  —  by  which  is  meant  the  few  foreign  oiterprises  which  are 
left  in  Venesum;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  granting  concessions 
to  his  generab  for  speculative  purposes  only,  monopolizing  every 
department  of  industry,  and  utterly  destroying  everything  in  the 
nature  of  free  ^iterprise,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment  practi- 
cally all  laborers  in  his  own  country,  and  reducing  Uiem  to  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  worse  than  any  system  of  peonage  or  serfdom  ever 
witnessed  in  any  other  country.  And  yet  his  satellites  have  pro- 
claimed his  crimes  as  virtues,  and  attempted  to  justify  his  gigantic 
system  for  the  levy  of  blackmail  as  a  patriotic  pcdicy.  The  f dlowing 
is  one  of  numerous  similar  examples: 

Down  with  ths  Monopolibb 
(Don  TimaUo,  Valencia,  August,  1904) 

TlMt  voice  of  the  Chief  of  the  Nation  has  been  heard  in  solemn  oocasi<m, 
at  he  treats  of  nothing  less  than  the  wdf are  of  the  public,  for  which  General 
Castro  has  always  had  an  abundance  of  sympathy.  Those  who  oppress  the 
peop^  those  who  tiy  to  infringe  their  sacred  ri^ts,  those  whb  squeeee  out 
the  blood  of  the  people  by  means  of  shameless  monopdies,  cannot  be  friends 
of  General  Castro,  nor  good  co-workers  in  his  administration,  because  the 
most  anxious  solicitude,  like  a  torrent,  of  General  Castro,  is  to  correspond 
to  the  lo?e  which  the  people  profess  for  him;  and  his  administration  is  one 
of  public  liberty,  of  absolute  guarantees,  and  of  veneration  tor  the  laws  which 
mle  the  Bepublic  The  nxMt  glorious  pedestal  of  the  Restoration,  which  the 
Uind,  the  vain^orious,  and  the  evil-intenticmed  have  not  cared  to  compre- 
hend, is  that  whidi  is  founded  in  respect  for  alien  property,  and  in  the  guaran^ 
tees  of  industry  which  can  only  prosper  under  the  protection  of  a  government 
equiUble  and  truly  liberal. 

These  monopcjies,  .  .  .  these  whose  vehement  desire  had  been  to  de- 
spofl  the  people,  contravening  in  this  manner  the  luminous  program  of  the 
Befohition  <rf  the  Bestorati<m,  —  these  have  no  api^use  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Countiy  in  the  present  moments;  but  the  people,  hi^y  gratified,  acdaim 
the  Magistrate,  enemy  of  the  monopdies. 

Nothmg  is  so  gradfying  as  the  api^use  and  blessmgs  of  the  people. 

vm 

These  extracts  are  but  a  few  examjdes  selected  at  random  from 
tiie  piess  of  Venecuda.    They  indicate  very  inadequately  the  low 
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stage  of  public  morality  to  which  Latin-America  has  sunk.  Hie  veiy 
atmosphere  surromiding  the  Dictators  b  filled  with  debaucheiy  and 
indecency.  An  ignorant  man,  of  a  naturally  unstable  mental  equi- 
librium, arrives  at  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  baigain  with  the  faithless  cabinet  of  the  previous  Dictator; 
such  a  man  suddenly  finds  himself  surrounded  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  corruption  and  the  polluted  but  enticing  blandishmoits  of 
the  imscrupulous  or  the  fanatical  —  b  it  any  wonder  that  he  loses  his 
head  and  becomes  a  leader  of  a  rabble  of  madmen  ? 

Day  after  day,  in  unending  phrase,  streams  of  such  vile  adulation 
are  poured  out  by  the  press,  in  the  public  circles,  in  the  Capitol  and 
the  halls  of  the  government.  Thousands  of  newspaper  columns  are 
filled  with  this  kind  of  rubbbh;  so  that  wherever  one  traveb  there  is 
no  escaping  the  sight  and  sound  of  fawning  and  maudlin  man-worship. 

What  at  first  was  laughed  at  as  a  joke,  and  later  tolerated  as  a 
national  idiosyncrasy,  finally  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance,  more 
di^usting  thw  the  stenches  which  arise  from  the  sewage  flowing  in 
the  streets,  or  the  carrions  disporting  themselves  in  the  garbage  boxes 
on  the  sidewalks.  Any  man  may  be  gratified  by  judicious  conmienda- 
tion  of  friends,  and  insensibility  to  praise  or  blame  is  by  no  means  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  exalted  character.  But  conunendation  and 
condenmation  alike  must  be  submitted  to  the  canons  of  truth,  and  be 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  There  b  neither  sense  nor  decency  in 
the  incoherent  laudation  which  greets  the  oncoming  of  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can Dictator  whose  star  b  just  then  in  the  ascendant  Men  who  have 
the  appearance  of  rational  human  beings,  with  some  education  and 
dignify  of  character,  disgracefully  debase  themselves  before  the  new 
*'hero'';  others  follow  suit,  and  the  new  arrival  soon  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  Napoleon,  a  Csesar,  and  an  Alexander  all  in  one. 

No  American  can  understand  this  mercurial,  volatile,  hysterical, 
vociferous,  erratic,  unconstrained  temperament;  extreme  in  every- 
thing,—  in  politeness,  in  cruelty,  in  revenge;  almost  totally  devoid 
of  stability,  solidity,  or  rationality;  in  fine,  that  strange  conmiingling 
of  excitability,  hospitality,  superstition,  absurdity,  impracticability, 
subserviency,  which  b  at  all  times  ready,  in  the  better  as  weO  as  the 
lower  classes,  to  greet  each  successive  vagabond  military  chief  as  the 
Savior  of  Society. 

IX.  Fatheb  Fidel  Maiz  Praises  Lopez 

The  greater  the  tyrant  in  Latin  America,  the  more  the  people 
praise  him  —  to  hb  face.  Thb  fulsome  flattery  b  as  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze as  it  b  disgusting.  At  times  the  adultation  b  sincere;  at  other 
times  it  b  hypocritical,  designed  to  ciury  favor  with  the  Dictator; 
and  stiU  again,  it  b  the  result  of  torture,  the  child  of  fear,  written  or 
spoken  to  relieve  one's  self  of  present  dangers  or  future  torments. 
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To  the  latter  class  probably  belongs  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
Lopez  by  Father  Fidel  Maiz,  a  priest  who  feO  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  tyrant  and  was  imprisoned.  To  reinstate  himself  with  Lopez 
and  reduce  the  tortures  practised  upon  him,  he  wrote  a  letter  at  Paso 
Pocu,  on  November  17»  1866,  confessing  the  conmiission  of  grave 
crimes,  —  although  as  to  the  nature  of  those  crimes  the  letter  is  veiy 
vague,  because,  in  fact,  the  priest  had  done  nothing  wrong.^  This 
letter  was  very  grateful  to  Lopez.    It  was  in  part  as  follows : 

Who  oould  bring  me  forth  from  such  a  deplorable  state  ?  How  could  a 
ftop  be  put  to  those  indefinable  aspirations  of  my  heart,  and  cut  short  my 
wild  diase  after  the  madness  of  the  age  ?  None  but  the  very  God  of  Heaven, 
none  but  Francisco  Solano  Lopes,  who  occupies  His  place  upon  earth.  .  .  . 
Only  He  was  able  to  call  to  me  with  his  Sovereign  voice,  as  to  another  Lazarus : 
Come  forth !  .  .  .  only  he  (Lopez)  has  known  how  not  to  break  the  bruised 
reed  and  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax:  .  .  .  only  He  has  been  able,  fin- 
iOj,  to  convert  me  from  the  error  of  my  way,  to  save  my  soul  from  death,* 
tod  ocpnx  the  multitude  of  my  transgressions. 

Who  but  a  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  full  of  mildness  and  suavity,  and 
enjoying  with  the  most  surprising  skUl  all  the  resources  of  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  —  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  in 
ill  brandies  of  science,  whether  religious  and  moral,  historic  and  social, 
pbflosophical  and  juridical,  canonical  and  civil,  sacred  and  profane, — 
could  cause  that  where  sin  abounded  grace  should  much  more  abound,  that 
u  an  reigned  to  death,  so  also  may  grace  reign  through  justice  to  eternal 
life? 

O  the  grace !  the  ineffaUe  grace  of  my  pardon  and  liberation !  How  can 
I  esteem  it,  or  even  admire  it  sufficiently?  .  .  .  There  are  no  examples  in 
bistoiy,  there  are  no  images  in  nature,  there  are  no  colors  in  art,  there  are 
DO  figures  nor  flowers  in  rhetoric,  adequate  to  describe  and  appreciate  this 
iDost  singular  grace  as  it  really  is,  and  its  reality  can  only  be  believed  by  con- 
sidering the  amazing  magnanimity  of  soul,  and  the  actions,  all  of  them  so 
ni4j  and  wonderfully  ^orious  and  noble,  of  him  who  has  granted  that 
ptrdon.  .  .  .  Let  us  pray  continually  that  his  precious  and  never-to-be- 
replaoed  existence  may  be  spared  for  ages  and  cycles  of  ages.  Let  his  im- 
mortal name  resound  unceasin^y  from  our  lips;  let  his  glorious  image  abide 
forever  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  let  his  august  Perwm  be  the  entire  ob- 
ject of  our  contemplations;  let  us  think  in  Him,  think  with  Hhn,  think  by 
Hun,  let  us  not  sleep,  let  us  not  wake,  but  under  the  sweet  and  vivifying  in- 
fluence and  under  the  beneficent  and  refreshing  shade  of  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez,  who  is  so  justly  the  ^ory,  the  honor,  and  the  joy  of  his  country, 
iti  oolj  and  entire  hope. 

^  Full  of  gratitude,  of  respect  and  love,  let  us  venerate,  applaud,  and  exalt 
this  prodigiously  Divme  Bemg,  this  Guardian  Angel,  this  Anointed  of  our 
people  whom  the  Ix>rd  has  given  us  in  pledge  of  his  divine  paternal  protection, 
and  of  that  adorable  Supreme  Providence  which  watches  ever  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  innocent  and  inoffensive  nations  like  Paraguay,  to  insure  their 
hsppiness.  .  .  . 

>  See  Washburn's  History  of  Paraguay*  vol  iL  pp.  61-<t2. 
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Saint  Bernard  uaed  to  say  he  had  no  pleasure  in  reading  or  in  oonyena- 
tion  unless  the  name  of  Jesus  were  perpetually  used;  that  Jesus  is  honey  in 
the  mouth,  melody  in  the  ear»  and  joy  in  the  heart  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
as  much,  for  my  own  part,  concerning  him  who  holds  His  place  among  our 
people. 

Ah!  Francisco  Solano  Lopes  is  for  me  more  than  for  any  other  Paraguayan 
a  true  Father  and  Savior;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  is  also  for  me  very 
especially  the  only  object  of  the  new  affections  of  my  converted  heart  May 
He  deign  to  look  ever  propitiously  upon  his  prod^ial  son  prostrate  at  hu 
feet 

Fidel  Mab. 
ENOAMnisNT  or  Fabo  Fdcu,  November  17, 1805. 

What  madness  could  have  seized  the  priest  that  he  should  have 
thus  indited  such  a  blasphemous  laudation  of  one  of  the  most  inhu- 
man monsters  of  history  ?  That  it  was  not  wholly  the  exhalation  of 
fear  is  ae^i  in  the  fact  that  after  writing  this  letter,  and  continuing 
in  his  attitude  of  indecent  sycophancy.  Padre  Maiz  became  the 
favorite  of  Lopez»  and  supplanted  Bidiop  Palacios,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Pope  in  Paraguay,  vdio  was  soon  afterwards  taken  out 
and  s^ot,  utterly  without  cause,  by  orders  of  Lopez.  Padre  Muz 
continued  to  be  Lopez'  spiritual  adviser,  and  remained  with  lum  to 
the  end,  being  taken  prisoner  when  Lopez  waa  slain,  in  the  battie 
which  ended  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm 

THE  ALLEGED  ELECTIONS  OP  LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 

TO  speak  of  Spanish-American  elections  is  like  talkmg  of  snakes 
m  Irdand  —  there  are  none.  There  b  this  difference,  how- 
ever: in  Ireland  theie  is  tradition  to  the  effect  that  snakes 
did  at  one  time  exist  there,  but  that  thej  were  banished  by  Saint 
Patrick;  in  Spanish  America  there  never  has  been  anything  resem- 
bling an  election.  It  is  true  they  speak  and  write  there  of  elections; 
the  newspapers  print  reports  of  Uiem  in  Mexico  or  Colombia  or 
Argentina;  and  it  is  probable  that  ninety-five  Americans  out  of  a 
hundred  suppose  that  they  have  elections  in  those  countries  similar 
to  those  they  have  at  home  or  in  England.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, however,  is  better  informed;  and  every  American  consul  or 
minister  m  Spanish  America  realizes  that  an  election  is  a  ridiculous 
farce  and  pretence.  These  authorities,  however,  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Ajnerican  people. 

I.    How  Elections  abb  held  in  Mexico 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  authorities  of  Mexico  are  tfaem- 
sdves  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^election,''  or  whether 
they  go  through  their  quadrennial  farce  with  the  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing the  masses  of  the*  peojde,  who  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system  than  they  have  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Certain  it  b  that  occasionally  a  pretended  election  is  held  in 
which  the  candidates  desired  by  Diaz  are  unanimously  elected,  and 
just  as  oertam  is  it  that  the  '^dected  *'  candidates  are  the  only  ones 
nominated. 

Ejections  are  held  in  the  foOowing  manner:  The  judges  of  elec- 
tion, designated  by  the  Jefe  Politico,  sit,  on  election  day,  out  in  the 
plaza,  or  m  some  other  public  place,  vrith  a  big  show  of  books,  papers, 
pens,  ink,  etc.  As  the  citizens  pass  along,  these  judges  ask  them  f(Hr 
wboBk  thqr  wish  to  vote.  A  man  who  votes  for  tiie  government  can- 
didate is  certam  to  get  his  vote  counted,  and  a  man  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  oppose  the  government  candidate  will  have  no  attention 
paid  to  his  vote.  If  he  becomes  obstreperous,  he  will  be  locked  up 
m  jaiL    No  serious  indiscretion  on  his  part  would  be  tolerated,  and 
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the  time  b  not  remote  when  he  would  have  been  shot  as  an  enemy 
of  his  comitry  for  such  an  offence.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  is  no 
campaigning,  speech-making,  or  any  of  the  red-fire  accessories  which 
render  a  political  contest  so  picturesque  in  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
the  elections  pass  off  without  one  person  in  fifty  knowing  that  there 
was  even  a  pretence  of  such  a  thing  going  on.  Just  what  the  object 
is  for  holding  these  ''elections,  *'  I  have  never  fully  understood,  unless 
it  be  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  add  that  had  the  elections  been  conducted  to  really 
express  the  choice  of  the  voters,  Porfirio  Diaz  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly elected  every  time.  He  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of 
all  classes  in  Mexico  with  a  respect  and  veneration  sddom  accorded 
a  ruler.  Truth  also  requires  me  to  add  my  opinion  that  at  no  time 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  could  an  active,  open  candidate  for 
the  presidency  against  Diaz  have  lived  in  Mexico  for  six  months  with* 
out  being  either  imprisoned  or  banished. 

n.    Elections  in  cub  Sdsteb  Republic  Abgentina 

Elections  in  Argentina  are  thus  described  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
in  his  woric  on  South  America: 

"During  my  stay  in  Argentina  a  new  President  was  dected.  General 
Julio  A.  Roca,  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  again 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  govemmmt.  His  election  did  not  mean  that  be 
was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  Argentines,  but  merely  that  he  was  the 
strcmgest  man  in  the  small  coterie  that  governs  the  country.  South  American 
electicms  are  not  like  those  of  the  United  States;  each  nation  is  only  nominally 
a  Republic,  and  the  people  have  only  a  nominal  ri^t  to  vote.  A  few  persons 
in  each  country  really  contrd  everything  pditical,  and  the  ballot  boxes  are 
stuffed  to  suit  their  designs  and  ocmspiracies.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  elections 
are  held  cm  Sundays  in  the  pordies  of  the  churdies.  Outside  the  diurch 
doors  are  taUes,  around  which  sit  several  seedy-looking  men,  the  receivers 
of  the  election.  The  ballots  are  of  papa>,  and  are  dripped  throu^  slits  in 
tiie  boxes.  Many  voters  hand  their  ballots  to  the  receivers  and  ask  them  to 
vote  for  them.  One  man  c^ten  repeats  his  votes,  giving  another  name  at  eadi 
repetition.  The  receivers  recognise  the  fraud,  and  are  a  party  to  it;  at  least 
they  do  not  object  The  better  dass  of  the  people  realise  the  impossibility 
of  a  fair  election,  and  refrain  from  voting.  As  an  instance  of  how  things  are 
done,  take  the  last  decticm  for  Senator  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  city  has  a 
population  of  800,000.  At  the  election  there  were  only  2000  votes  cast,  whereas 
redLoning  one  vote  to  each  family  of  five,  there  must  have  been  100,000  pos- 
sible votes.  The  election  lists  are  scanned  by  tiie  candidates  befordiand,  aqd 
added  to  or  taken  from  as  desired.  .  .  .  This  oonaptkin  in  politics  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  Bqrablic'* 

m.     EliECnONB  IN  CUB  SiSTEB  RbPUBLIGB  ChILI  AND  PeBU 

Elections  in  Chili,  like  those  in  Mexico  and  Argentina,  are  simply 
humbug.    A  pretended  party  division  exists  of  Conservadores  and 
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Liberales;  but  the  real  power  in  Chili  rests  in  the  hands  of  about 
two  hundred  families.  The  really  active  members  of  this  political 
ring  are  very  much  fewer,  and  it  is  this  ring  which  decides  who  shall 
be  President  The  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  indeed,  the 
<mly  way  in  which  ^ey  could  obtain  the  right  to  vote  and  have  their 
votes  counted  would  be  through  a  revolution.  Even  this  method 
would  prove  of  little  avail,  since  the  masses  are  not  competent  to 
vote,  had  they  the  right 

Notwithstanding  these  undoubted  facts,  writers  on  Latin  America 
continue  to  assert  that  genuine  elections  and  republics  exist  there. 
These  statements  are  made  so  often,  and  by  men  of  such  high  stand- 
ing, that  they  are  apt  to  pass  unquestioned  by  people  who  do  not 
know  the  facts.  Marrion  Wilcox,  in  the  "Nortfi  American  Review" 
(June,  1903),  quotes  Sefior  Calderon,  the  Peruvian  minister,  who 
states  that  *'the  majority  of  the  Republics  of  South  America  live  in 
peace'*;  and  as  for  hb  own  country,  he  was  able  to  say  that  '^revo- 
lutioDs  belong  to  the  past,'*  that  ''order  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Presidents  being  legally  elected,  and  succeeding  each  other  with  the 
regularity  ordained  by  the  Constitution." 

That  most  of  the  South  American  countries  live  in  peace  is,  I 
fear,  too  good  to  be  true.  But  when  Sefior  Calderon  speaks  of  elec- 
tions, it  is  evident  be  has  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  understood  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  point  I  shall  quote  again  from  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  trustwortiby  observers,  whose  book,  published 
m  1901,  was  written  after  more  than  a  year's  constant  travel  and  study 
m  neariy  every  Spanish-American  country: 

'*It  was  in  company  with  the  secretaiy  of  the  American  legation  that  I 
called  upon  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  the  President  of  Peru.  His  Excellency  had 
appobted  two  p.  ii.  for  my  audience,  and  at  that  hour  we  entered  the  long  one- 
stoiy  buQding  which  forms  the  White  House  and  the  government  offices  of 
the  RepuUic  Soldiers  in  uniforms  of  white  duck  were  at  the  door,  and  as  we 
paned  in  we  went  by  a  company  of  infantiy  ready  for  immediate  action  in 
case  of  revolution.  Additional  rifles  stood  along  the  waUs  in  racks,  and  we 
•eemed  to  be  m  a  fortress  rather  than  in  the  capitol  building  of  a  country  sup- 
poaed  to  be  ruled  by  the  people.  Peru  is  a  luid  of  revolutions.  Its  present 
Executive  is  a  revolutionist,  who  gained  his  position  after  months  of  hard 
fighting.  In  the  houses  and  churdies  of  Lima  you  may  still  see  the  holes 
where  the  cannon  balls  of  his  soldiers  went  crashing  through.  He  besieged 
the  city,  and  for  days  his  army  fought  with  that  of  the  former  President  in 
the  heart  of  Lima.  They  had  GatUng  guns  trained  upon  one  another,  and 
swept  the  streets  with  them.  The  dead  were  carried  out  each  morning  by 
the  cartload,  and  there  were  so  many  dead  horses  that  they  could  not  be 
buried,  but  were  sprinkled  with  coal  tar  and  burned.  The  end  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  the  deposition  of  the  old  President  Caceres,  and  the  election  of  the 
preieot  Executive.  President  Pierola's  career  ib  a  typical  one.  It  illustrates 
the  ups  and  downs  ol  South  American  politics,  and  shows  us  how  Republics 
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are  managed  below  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Nicolas  de  Pierola  is  the  son  of  a 
Perayian  scientist,  his  father  having  been  a  co-worker  with  Alexander  voa 
Humboldt,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Von  Tschudi,  the  noted  Austrian  [diiloso- 
pher  and  traveler.  Pierola  was  bom  in  Southern  Peru.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris,  where  he  married  the  granddaughter  of  Iturbide,  the  unfortunate  Em- 
peror of  Mexico.  On  returning  to  Peru  at  the  end  of  his  school  days,  he 
began  his  life  woric  as  editor,  supporting  the  President.  A  revolutioii  over- 
turned the  administration,  and  Pierola  was  banished.  This  revoluticm  was 
succeeded  by  another,  with  one  of  Pierola's  friends  at  its  head,  and  the  young 
man  was  brought  back  to  the  capital,  and  made  Secretaiy  of  the  TVounuy. 
He  had  hardly  received  his  seal  before  the  President  who  had  been  last  driven 
out  appeared  before  Lima  with  another  army,  and  again  Pierola  and  the  exe- 
cutive he  had  been  supporting  had  to  leave.  Then  the  war  with  Chili  canie 
on,  and  Pierola  was  called  iMck  to  be  one  of  the  generals  in  the  Peruvian 
army.  His  soldiers  were  defeated,  but,  the  President  having  fled  tiie  country, 
he  became  Dictator.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  Chilians  conquered, 
and  deposed  Pierola.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  fled  to  France. 
Later  on  Caceres,  who  had  been  elected  President,  beoime  very  unpopular, 
and  Pierola  returned  to  raise  a  revolution  against  Imn.  Caceres  accuised  him 
of  treason ;  he  concealed  some  guns  on  Pierola's  estate,  and  based  his  charge 
on  their  discovery  by  the  soldiers  sent  to  find  them.  Pierola  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Lima,  and  confined  in  the  palace.  One  day  a  French  lady  called  to 
see  him.  She  was  admitted,  and  the  two  were  left  alone  awhile  in  Pierola's 
cdl.  During  this  time  they  had  changed  clothes,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  it 
was  supposed  the  lady  had  departed,  the  guards  found  that  Pierola  had  passed 
out  instead,  and  that  all  that  was  left  of  him  was  his  brown  whiskers,  which 
he  shaved  off  ih  order  to  perfect  his  disguise.  Pierola  fled  to  the  mountains, 
raised  an  army,  and  declared  war.  He  skirmished  about  the  country  for 
some  time,  and  then  attacked  Lima.  After  three  days'  fitting  Presidoit 
Caceres  was  forced  out  of  office,  and  a  provisional  governor  was  appointed 
until  an  election  could  be  held.  At  the  election  Pierola  was  chosen  President 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thus  trained  in  revolutions,  the  President 
is  too  good  a  soldier  to  sleep  upon  his  arms.  He  does  not  go  about  without 
guards,  and  during  our  visit  to  his  residence  we  found  soldiers  everywhere 
present  As  we  went  on  through  the  palace,  going  through  one  room  after 
another,  we  passed  many  officers  in  uniform,  until  we  met  the  President's 
private  j^ecretarjs  who  told  us  that  the  palace,  the  President,  ai|d  himself  were 
at  my  disposal/' 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter  are  accepted  by  every 
one  familiar  with  Peruvian  affairs.  When  Simon  Bolivar  said 
**  Our  eleetioo.s  are  combats,"  he  stated  the  truth;  and  they  remain 
oambats  to  this  day. 

IV.    Not  even  the  Rxtdiments  of  Real  Elections  in  Latin 

America 

Elections  id  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Argentina,  being  of  the 
cb&raci^r  which  has  \yeen  described,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  they 
i^s  dignified^  if  that  were  possible,  in  the  other  countries  <rf 
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Latin  America.  In  Santo  Domingo^  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  revo- 
lutions and  anarchy  take  their  place.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  no  better  acquainted  with  the  ballot 
than  a  Hottentot  The  highest  and  most  intelligent  classes  have  no 
real  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an  election,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  it  to  them;  with  the  peons,  any  word  to  represent  the  fact 
would  be  as  mtelligent  as  another,  since  it  would  assure  no  correspond- 
ing idea.  In  Russia,  even,  there  is  at  least  the  primaiy  symptoms  of 
democracy,  for  in  the  village  conmiunities  the  majority  rules,  in  all 
afiFairs  affecting  community  interests,  by  means  ai  a  sort  of  town 
meeting,  where  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  discussed  and  de- 
cided. But  in  Latin  America  there  b  not  even  this  attempt  to 
arrive  at  an  expression  of  popular  opinion.  In  no  function  of  gov- 
ernment, by  no  method  or  manner,  is  the  voice  of  the  people  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  slightest  weight,  influence,  or  conse- 
quence. And  yet  prominent  writers  would  have  us  believe  that 
elections  of  some  sort  really  exist  in  those  countries.  Among  this  class 
it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  statements  made  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scruggs,  in  his  book  entitled  "'The  Venezuelan  and  Colombian 
Republics": 

"South  American  revolutions  are  either  local  or  general.  They  are  said 
to  be  local  when  the  state  or  provincial  offices  are  in  dispute,  and  to  be  general 
wheu  the  federal  offices  are  involved.  In  both  cases  the  pretext  is  usually 
some  real  or  fancied  irregularities  at  the  poUs,  or  some  all^^  failure  of  the 
federal  administration  to  redeem  its  party  pledges.  In  neither  case  are  the 
masses  in  the  sli^test  interested,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  care  little  or  nothing 
about  pditics.  They  generally  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  the  bosses,  and 
are  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  shall  ffil  the  little  offices.  The  conunercial 
and  financial  classes  are  almost  equally  derelict  They  seldom  attend  a 
primaiy,  and  rarely  vote  at  a  popular  election.  The  whole  machinery  of 
government  is  abandoned  to  the  professional  politicians.  The  party  managers, 
or  bosses,  usually  get  together  and  'fix  up  a  slate,'  as  we  would  say;  a  padced 
primary  ratifies  the  arrangement,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  ratified  by  the  form  of 
an  election  at  which  perhaps  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  property  owners 
ever  attend  or  vote.  Even  on  extraordinary  occasions  when  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  full  vote,  there  is  rarely  a  fair  count  The  result  is  that  the  de- 
feated candidate  seldom  acquiesces  in  the  result" 

So  peculiar  a  mixture  of  half-truths  and  falsehoods,  containing  as 
it  does  so  much  that  is  absurd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into 
so  small  a  space.  Mr.  Scruggs  undoubtedly  intends  his  bric^  descrip- 
tion of  an  ''election  "  in  South  America  to  apply  to  Venezuela  and 
Cdombia,  since  it  is  of  those  countries  his  book  purports  to  treat 
Let  us  for  a  mom^it  examine  his  statements. 

When  he  says  that  ''their  pretext  is  usually  some  real  or  fancied 
irregularity  at  the  polls,"  the  logical  inference  would  be  that  "poUs*' 
of  some  kind  really  exist    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not,  nor 
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have  there  ever  been,  any  polls  in  Venezuela  or  Colombia,  irregular 
or  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Scruggs,  who  has  been  American  minister  to 
both  of  these  countries,  ought  to  have  known  this.  The  Presidents 
of  those  countries  are  "elected'*  with  the  machete;  no  ruling  Die* 
tator  is  ever  defeated  except  by  a  revolution;  eveiy  official  of  the 
government  is  appointed  by  the  Dictator  in  Caracas  or  in  Bogota, 
and  holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  latter.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
he  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is  as  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  position  and  thrown  into  jaQ  at  the  whim  of  the 
ruling  military  "boss"  as  is  the  janitor  of  a  police 'station. 

Mr.  Scruggs  says,  "The  commercial  and  financial  classes  are 
almost  equally  derelict;  they  seldom  attend  a  primary  and  rarely 
vote  at  a  popular  election."  We  are  to  infer  from  this  that  these 
classes  are  in  some  manner  to  blame  for  n^lecting  their  political 
duties;  that  the  primaries  and  elections  exist,  and  that  all  that  is 
aeeded  is  to  attend  them  and  vote. 

The  falsity  of  Mr.  Scruggs'  statements  lies  rather  in  the  inferences 
which  they  involve  than  in  any  direct  or  positive  statement;  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  calculated  to  foster  grave  misunderstandings. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  not  nor  have  ever  been  any  "primaries "  or 
"popular  elections"  in  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia,  or  in  San  Do- 
mingo and  Central  America;  while  the  "elections"  in  the  four  most 
advanced  countries  are  of  the  nondescript  variety  already  described,  — 
in  fact,  they  are  not  elections  at  all.  In  reading  Mr.  Scruggs'  article, 
the  mental  processes  of  the  writer  remind  us  of  the  operations  of 
the  toreado  worm,  which  twists  as  it  enters  the  wood,  so  that  it  b 
difficult  to  tell  where  it  entered  or  where  it  came  out,  if  it  ever  got 
out  If  any  financial  or  commercial  man  in  either  of  those  countries 
should  make  any  effort  to  "attend  a  primary"  or  take  any  other  part 
in  government  affurs,  he  would  be  locked  up  in  jaQ,  his  property 
confiscated  or  destroyed,  or  perhaps  he  would  be  banished  by  an 
edict  of  the  Dictator.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Scruggs  can 
be  ignorant  of  these  facts. 

V.     POPOLAB  ElBCTIONB  ABE   ENTIBELT  IlfPOBSIBLB  IN  LaTDT 

Amebica 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  statement  of  facts  that  I 
believe  elections  ought  to  be  held  in  Spanish-American  countries, 
or  even  that  it  is  practical  or  possible  to  hold  them.  I  simply  record 
the  facts.  Being  averse  to  humbug,  I  wish  peofde  to  understand 
and  know  the  truth;  and  the  truth  b  that  there  are  no  such  things 
ad  real  elections  in  Spanish-America,  nor  in  any  part  of  it  To  my 
mind  the  important  thing  is  to  maintain  a  good  govemm^it,  law,  and 
order.  If  these  can  be  brought  about  by  popular  elections,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  not,  then  let  them  be  brought  about  in  some  other  manner ; 
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mnce  the  maintenaiice  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  are  the  very  indispensable  and  prime  functions  of  a  govem- 
maat  Until  these  are  established,  theoretical  discussions  as  to  the 
form  of  government  are  a  waste  of  time.  It  suffices  to  know  that  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  suffrage  in  connection  with  the  people 
of  Latin  America  would  be  absurd.  Popular  elections  would  be  simply 
impossible.  Dr.  S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  distinguished  Latin-American 
scholar,  from  whom  I  have  frequently  quoted,  shows  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  thb  view  in  his  E  studio  Social : 

"The  Colonial  System  of  Spam,  which  was  founded  principally  on  igno- 
rance and  oppression,  could  only  produce  weak  and  abject  people;  in  them 
it  was  impossiUe  to  have  either  virile  intelligence  or  exalted  character.  There 
could  be  no  virile  intelligenoe  where  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  were 
proscribed  and  consequently  thought  enchained;  where  there  did  not  exist 
academies,  nor  lyoeums,  nor  literary  nor  political  forums,  estaUishmenta  ^ 
whidi  are  intdlectual  gymnasiums;  where  they  impeded  the  fli^t  of  the 
spirit,  thinking  in  this  manner  to  drown  the  aspirations  of  liberty.  There 
could  be  no  nobility  nor  elevation  of  character  where  terror  forever  reigned; 
where  a  qrstematic  oppression  accustomed  the  subjects  to  a  blind  and  humili- 
ating obedience  to  one  arbitrary  and  despotic  wOl;  where  the  most  trivial 
actions  of  life  were  supervised  by  a  gendaime  or  soldier;  where  a  man  habit- 
ually saw  on  all  sides  violences  and  revenges,  and  if,  perhaps,  sometimes  there 
arose  within  him  against  these  outrages  the  natural  sentiment  of  manly  dig- 
nity, a  still  greater  violence  proved  that  sdf-respect  is  not  permitted  to  men 
who  live  under  the  cdonial  yoke,  to  men  who  live  the  shameful  life  of  slaves. 

"Very  little  adapted  was  the  Spanish  cdonial  education  to  qualify  these 
Sooth  American  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  much  less  in  order  to  con- 
stitute themsdves  under  a  Republican  form.  What  idea  did  these  people 
have  of  the  suffrage  ?  What  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech  ?  Could 
they  m  any  manner  comprehend  citizenship  ?  When  the  privileged  classes 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and  write;  when  the  masses  were  bom  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance;  when  the  idea  of  a  republic,  as  grasped  by  the 
people,  was  an  impracticable  Utopia,  a  monstrosity,  fitted  only  to  produce 
anarchy  and  disorder,  —  how  could  they  have  correct  notions  of  the  duties 
and  ri^ts  of  citizenship  ?  The  colonial  education  of  Spain  never  in  the  world 
could  form  republics;  and  when  we  obtained  our  national  sovereignty,  we 
had  made  only  the  first  step,  done  only  half  the  day*s  woric;  then  there  should 
have  been  commenced  by  every  man  who  felt  in  his  heart  the  sacred  fire  of 
patriotism,  the  further  crusade  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  UKxle  of  using  the 
liberty  whidi  they  had  gamed  and  give  each  individual  the  consciousness  of 
his  personal  respmisibility.  But  noUiing  of  this  was  done.  After  the  war  of 
independence  surged  the  disastrous  civil  wars,  and  with  them  came  anarchy, 
disorder,  ruin,  the  discredit  of  our  nations,  and  disdain  for  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  had  constituted. 

"Every  time  a  revolution  triumphs  in  these  countries,  there  is  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  who  thinks  that  now  society  is  saved  and  they  therefore 
look  into  the  future  without  fear;  they  have  absolute  faith  that  the  intellect- 
ual capacities,  the  pecuniary  resources,  the  civic  virtues,  and  other  qualities 
of  the  men  who  constitute  the  new  government  are  sufficient  elements  to  solve 
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the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  social  reconstruction.  This  is  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  only  see  the  surface  of  things;  they  do  not 
examine  the  depth ;  they  do  not  touch  the  social  ulcers  nor  study  thdr  nature ; 
they  have  no  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  and  think  its  cure  is  easy. 
This  is  all  the  more  lamentable  because  if  all  should  study  the  structure  of  the 
social  body,  if  they  should  dedicate  themselves  to  an  examination  of  the  few 
good  elements  that  can  be  opposed  to  an  evil  which  has  arrived  to  acquire  a 
horrible  intensity,  they  would  not  harbor  illusions  in  regard  to  the  actual  state 
of  society,  nor  fail  to  lend  their  patriotic  services  to  those  to  whom  is  confided 
the  delicate  task  of  saving  this  society  without  possessing,  however,  the  indis- 
pensable elements. 

"Moral  and  religious  education,  which  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of 
society,  does  not  exist,  speaking  in  general  terms.  .  .  .  The  father  of  a  family 
to-day  exhibits  towards  the  education  of  his  sons  the  same  carelessness  whi<^ 
his  father  did  with  him.  It  inspires  ingratitude  and  sorrow  to  see  how  this 
generation  is  developing  without  a  single  notion  of  morality;  without  knowl- 
edge of  their  most  commonplace  duties;  without  any  respect  for  man  or  for 
society;  without  instruction;  without  application  to  labor;  wanting  a  pro- 
fession or  employment;  filling  the  gambling-houses  and  public  places;  dis- 
playing always  and  in  every  place  an  insolent  and  epical  disregard.  And 
this  child  of  to-day  will  be  to-morrow  the  father  of  a  family;  this  boy,  igno- 
rant and  corrupt,  will  be  in  a  short  time  a  citizen,  to  whom  will  be  entrusted 
the  salvation  of  society  in  the  legislator's  chair  or  bench  of  a  magistrate.  Can 
the  question  of  to-day,  in  these  deplorable  conditions,  be  the  hope  of  to- 
morrow ?  By  no  means.  How  can  he  educate  who  has  received  no  educar 
tion  ?  How  can  he  be  a  good  citizen  who  does  n't  know  the  duties  of  such  ? 
How  can  one  respect  the  individual  or  the  society  which  has  never  learned 
self-respect?  How  can  one  give  examples  of  order  and  morality  who  has 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  corruption  and  idleness?" 

What  this  distinguished  scholar  and  thinker  says  as  to  the  colonial 
system  of  Spain  is  true;  unhappily,  the  conditions  are  still  worse 
under  the  dictatorships.  The  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  in- 
tolerable as  it  was,  made  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Tlie  worst 
of  civilizations  is  better  than  the  best  barbarism;  almost  any  kind 
of  government  is  preferable  to  anarchy. 

That  the  reader  may  clearly  apprehend  the  absurdity  of  even  dis- 
cussing ''elections"  in  Latin  America,  authentic  reports  are  given 
in  the  following  chapters  of  recent  "Presidential  Elections"  in  those 
countries,  as  reported  to  the  State  Department  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  and  published  in  our  Foreign  Relations  for  the  cor- 
responding years. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

HOW  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM  WORKS 
BELOW  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA 

T  T  THEN  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  with  his  two  daughters,  the 
Y  Y  Misses  Anna  and  Virginia,  left  New  York  on  April  29,  1893, 
for  Managua,  as  the  accredited  United  States  Minister  to 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  he  probably  did  not  realize 
just  what  a  hornets'  nest  he  was  running  into.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  the  Costa  Rica,  was  bombarded  at  Amapala,  and  when  he 
reached  Managua,  on  May  12,  he  found  the  legation  barricaded  with 
sacks  of  coffee  and  filled  with  American  and  other  foreign  refugees. 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Shannon,  his  predecessor,  had  left  about  fifteen  days 
{xeriously,  at  about  the  time  a  formidable  revolution  had  broken  out 
wfaidi  finally  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  president  Mr.  Baker  shall 
narrate  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  interesting  and  important  event 

On  May  23,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  reported  to  Secretary  Gresham  as 
follows: 

'*!  ha?e  to  report  to  you  a  very  sad  conditicm  of  affairs  in  this  Rqrahlic. 
For  some  months  a  conspiracy  had  been  forming  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overturning  the  established  government  and  installing  tiie  members  of  the 
oonspiracy  in  control.  The  fact  was  no  secret,  only  the  acts  were  hidden  so 
far  as  possible.  It  was  wdl  known  that  the  4th  of  May  had  been  agreed  upon 
u  the  daj  for  the  outbreak;  but  at  what  points  the  blows  were  to  be  struck, 
and  who  were  to  lead  in  the  revolution  were  unknown.  But  some  of  the  de- 
tafla  of  the  proposed  ^meuie  in  the  army  becoming  prematurely  public,  the 
blow  was  struck  on  the  28th  of  April  by  the  delivery  to  the  enemy  of  the  mili- 
taiy  garrisms  at  Granada,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Rivas,  San  Carlos,  and  other 
pobts  in  the  east  and  southern  portion  of  the  Republic,  while  the  sc^diers  at 
Managua,  Leon,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  more  westeriy 
<iepartaients  remained  loyal  to  the  government.  Five  of  the  twelve  depart- 
ments, which  embrace  in  large  part  the  wealthiest  and  most  intdligent  sec- 
tions of  the  Bepublic,  are  in  rebellion.  .  .  .  Several  skirmishes  have  been 
fought  at  a  barranca  about  two  miles  from  Masaya,  a  deep  cut  in  the  rail- 
road leading  to  Managua,  which  the  revolutionists  have  fortified  with  four 
cannoQ  befamd  earthen  breastworics.  On  the  19th  instant  the  government 
sttenqitad  to  capture  this  important  positicm,  but  after  a  brisk  Sghi  lasting 
Kferal  hours,  and  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  government  of  many  killed  and 
wounded,  the  attaddng  party  withdrew." 
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Mr.  Baker,  like  most  other  gringos,  was  of  course  veiy  anxiouB 
to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  to  stop  this  bloodshed.  He  there- 
fore wrote  to  President  Sacasa,  offering  his  sertices  to  ''find  a  basis 
for  an  honorable  settlement  without  further  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion/'  President  Sacasa  was  of  course  willing  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
''start  work  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  harmonized 
with  the  legitimate  respect  due  to  the  authority  and  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic." 

The  ladies  of  the  foreign  residents  also  organized  a  "Bed  Cross" 
Society,  and  set  out  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  both  sides. 
Mr.  Baker  procured  for  their  use  a  locomotive,  and  placed  it  at  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Morris,  for  the  Bed  Cross.  When, 
however,  the  locomotive  got  into  the  lines  of  the  revolutionists,  the 
engineer  deserted  it,  and  the  revolutionists  seized  it  for  military  uses, 
leaving  the  wounded  soldiers  to  dress  their  own  wounds.  A  hue  and 
dy  was  immediately  set  up  that  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Bed  Cross  were 
aiding  the  revolutionbts,  and  the  locomotive  incidoit  was  cited  as 
proof.  President  Sacasa,  however,  hastened  to  assure  Mr.  Baker 
that  he  had  not  doubted  their  good  faith  and  integrity. 

On  May  SI,  189S,  Mr.  Baker  reported  to  Secretary  Giesham  all 
the  preliminaries  of  peace.  He  had  gone  to  Granada,  the  capital  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  had  held  protracted  interviews  with  them,  in 
which  they  claimed  they  had  stronger  armies  than  the  government,  etc 

Mr.  Baker  finally  got  the  government  and  the  revolutionists  to 
appoint  three  conmiissioners  each,  who  met  and  agreed  upon  a  basb 
for  peace,  by  which  the  President,  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  agreed  to 
place  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Salvador  Machado 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  June  1,  189S;  a  constitutional  convention 
was  to  be  called  within  four  months;  the  President  and  his  secretary 
were  both  to  be  ineligible  for  election  during  the  first  constitutional 
period;  the  troops  were  to  be  disarmed;  expenses  of  the  war  on  both 
sides  were  to  be  paid  upon  an  equal  footing;  military  titles  of  each 
side  to  be  equally  recognized;  and  mutual  anmesty  and  uncondi- 
tional guarantee  for  everybody. 

On  June  1,  189S,  Mr.  Baker  wrote: 

"To-day  at  twdve  o'dock  I  was  a  witness  to  the  dbange  in  the  presidency 
of  this  Republic  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Saivador  Machado.  ...  All  parties  to  the  agreement  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  high  motives  and  are  perfonning  their  respective  duties  in  perfect 
good  faith." 

We  must  at  least  score  one  for  the  gringo,  —  he  had  brought  about 
peaee.  But  let  us  see;  what  is  the  old  saying  —  "Don*t  whistle  till 
you  *re  out  of  the  woods  '*  ?  However,  Mr.  Baker  was  happy,  and 
he  wrote: 
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"The  people  of  Nkaragna  are  naturally  a  peace-loving,  well-meanmg 
people.    They  are  neither  turbulent  nor  resUeas." 

Bir.  Baker  had  now  been  in  Nicaragua  exactly  nineteen  days»  having 
arrived  on  May  12,  and  the  letter  from  which  we  quote  was  vmtten 
on  May  81 ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  knovnng  the 
peojde.  A  minister  who  is  not  able  to  understand  the  character  of 
tiie  peo|de  of  Nicaragua  in  nineteen  days  would  surely  be  unfit  for 
his  post 

Pointing  Guns  at  Ahebigan  Ships 

Other  events  occurred,  hovirever,  which  seemed  to  throw  some 
doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Baker's  hasty  generalization. 

A  typical  incident  is  disclosed  in  the  following  report  from  Henry 
Palazio,  United  States  Consular  Agent,  Corinto,  on  May  11, 1893, 
to  Captain  Johnson : 

"In  ocnnpliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  an  official  report 
vith  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  this  govemmmt  to  protect  itsdf  against  the 
itfohiticmisU  from  approach  by  sea,  I  beg  to  state  that  a  Knipp  breech- 
loading  gon  carrying  a  fifty-pound  shell  was  pointed  against  the  San  Jos^ 
yesterday,  and  against  your  ship  this  morning,  and  pivoted  on  both  ships 
from  the  time  of  rounding  Icacos  Point  until  anchorage.  An  officer  held  the 
firing-lanyard  in  his  hand,  and  the  slightest  accident  would  have  caused  its 
^sc^axge,  and  the  possiUe  sinking  of  either  ship,  especially  at  such  dose 
imge.  Hiey  probably  thou^t  that  both  ships  had  called  at  San  Juan  del 
Sor,  supposed  to  be  held  by  revolutionary  troops,  althou^  I  had  officially 
advised  Governor  A.  L.  Rivas  that  the  'City  of  New  Yoric*  was  due  this 
Boming  with  the  new  American  minister,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  on  board, 
and  ooming  direct  fr«nn  Panama." 

How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  sail  on  a  passatiger  ship  carrying  ladies 
and  children,  and  realize  that  the  guns  of  a  fort  are  pointed  at  you, 
die  firing-lanyard  being  in  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  black  brute 
who  wodd  rather  blow  you  to  Ejngdom  Come  than  not ! 

The  Forced  Loans 

Mr  Baker  v^as  so  much  occupied  at  the  outset  with  his  peace 
negotiations  that  there  were  other  matters  which  had  to  be  held  in 
abeyance.  The  "government"  of  Nicaragua  —  that  is,  the  Dictator 
—  issued  a  decree,  on  April  29,  189S,  for  the  cdlection  of  a  "forced 
loan"  of  $600,000,  which  would  fall,  of  course,  almost  entirely  upon 
tiie  foragners.  Tlie  details  of  this  forced  loan  were  most  systemati- 
cally arranged,  each  department  being  levied  upon,  and  the  army 
directed  to  collect 

To  discuss  "forced  loans,"  firing  upon  passenger  steamers,  and 
ottier  small  matters  hardly  deserves  consideration  whfle  noble  efforts 
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towards  peace  and  enduring  affection  are  being  negotiated.    Let  U3 
return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

On  July  17y  1898,  Mr.  Baker  wrote  to  Secretaiy  Gresham: 

** After  the  peace  of  Sabana  Grande  the  whcJe  countiy  apparently  not  only 
acquiesced  but  apf^auded.  .  .  .  But  this  naturally  peaee-loiriiig  people  has 
again  been  plunged  into  another  unfortunate  internecine  strugg^.  The  presi- 
d^t  of  the  Republic,  Sefior  Macbado,  and  his  diief  cabinet  minister  Sefior 
Sanchez,  both  citizens  of  the  Leon  countiy  and  sympathizers  with  that  politi- 
cal and  local  sentiment,  had,  in  company  with  G^eral  Avikz,  the  general 
of  the  army,  made  a  visit  to  Leon.  As  ihey  were  about  to  depart  from  the 
city,  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  and  imprison  these  gentlemen.  Mii4*hn4Jo 
and  Sanchez  were  quite  easily  captured,  but  General  Avikz  duded  arrest,  and 
arrived  in  Bianagua  some  three  days  later.  This  rebdlion  was  headed  by 
Cdond  Anastacio  J.  Ortiz,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  at  Leon  as 
Military  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Zavala.  By  depriving 
the  B^niblic  of  its  President  and  diief  minister,  as  weU  as  its  commanding 
general,  they  hoped  to  throw  the  government  into  anardiy.  And  in  this  they 
subsequently  succeeded.  Business  is  paralyzed,  the  farms  are  again  robbed 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  crops,  communication  with  the  sesrcoast  by 
rail  is  cut  off,  prices  of  all  conunodities  have  extravagantly  increased,  and 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  doing  business  in  this  countiy  are  disap> 
pointed  and  disheartened.  .  .  .  On  yesterday,  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  three 
remaining  members  of  the  Cabinet,  viz.  Vigil,  Gomez,  and  Castillo,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada,  Jinotepe,  Leon,  and 
Bivas,  for  consultation.  ...  It  was  proposed  that  the  power  be  f^aoed  in  the 
hands  of  General  Joaquin  Zavala,  an  ex-President  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  Nicaragua.  The  suggestion  was  received  with  dieers,  and  a  motion  to  that 
effect  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted.  Thereupcm  a  decree 
issued  to  that  effect" 

Bfr.  Baker  had  now  been  in  Nicaragua  for  two  months  and  five 
days.  He  had  already  known  three  different  Presidents,  and  is  des- 
tined to  know  more.  Mr.  Baker  now  became  rather  less  ezuberant 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prime  function  as  a  peace-maker. 

*'Whfle  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  aid  by  patient  counsd  and 
friendly  offices  in  the  establishment  of  peace  again,  I  diall  not  be  forward 
m  offering  my  services. 

Mr.  Baker  had  done  weD;  it  takes  most  gringo  ministers  longer 
than  two  months  and  five  days  to  get  an  infiltration  of  common  sense 
into  their  craniums. 

On  July  24  Mr.  Baker  cabled: 

"Revdutionists  cannonaded  Managua  from  steamers  this  morning  with- 
out  warning,  killing  one  woman  near  legation,  wounding  several  penoos.** 

On  July  25, 1808,  Mr.  Adee,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, cabled  Mr.  Baker  to 
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**preflent,  either  jomtlj  with  the  other  diplomatic  representatives,  or  in  a  sep- 
arate note  to  the  titular  government,  a  protest  against  the  waging  of  hostili- 
ties without  warning,  whereby  foreigners  are  endangered'* 

Protest!  Protest  to  whom  and  against  what?  What  right  have  for- 
eigners to  live  in  Nicaragua,  especially  when  we  have  an  administra- 
tion like  that  which  we  Uien  haid  in  Washington  ? 

In  view  of  this  bombardment,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rivas,  Minister  of 
For^  Affairs  mider  Zavala,  suggested  to  Mr.  Baker  that  he  would 
do  well  to  move  his  legation  to  Granada,  where  the  cannon  balls 
could  not  reach.    Mr.  Baker  heroically  declined,  saying: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  my  official  duty  requires  my  presence,  in  these  times 
of  trouble,  at  the  seat  of  the  American  legation,  located  at  the  capital  of  the 
coontiy.'* 

Moreover,  he  thought  the  government,  in  such  ''able  hands,"  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  down  the  uprising. 

On  July  31,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  wrote  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
Mth: 

"Two  steamboats  well  armed  with  cannon  in  possession  of  the  Leoneses 
came  over  from  Mototombo  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
leferred  to.  The^  commenced  throwing  shells  promiscuously  into  the  city, 
without  any  notice  whatever.  Each  steamer  had  aboard  one  modem  Krupp 
gun  of  six  and  a  half  calibre.  Fifty-two  shells  were  fired  into  the  city.  .  .  . 
Ten  shdls  passed  over  or  very  dose  to  the  legation,  one  of  them  kiUing  a 
woman  and  wounding  a  man  in  a  house  still  farther  back  from  the  lake.'* 

Evidently  Mr.  Baker  had  no  liking  for  bombardment,  since  on 
July  24, 1893,  he  addressed  a  ''protest''  to  General  J.  S.  Zelaya  and 
die  revdutionary  junta,  saying  that  he  had 

''notioed  with  pain  and  humfliation  an  act  of  barbarism,  at  an  eariy  hour 
this  morning,  committed  by  officers  and  men,  presumably  acting  under  your 
authority  and  direction.  I  refer  to  the  bombardment,  with  death-dealing 
missilea,  of  this  city,  without  previous  notice,  thus  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
American  citisens,  the  citizens  of  other  foreign  governments,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  non-combatants.  I  need  scarcely  call  your  attention  to  the 
bet  that  sudi  proceedings  are  condemned  by  ctvilixed  nations  throu^out  the 
worid,  and  in  the  name  of  the  civilized  sentiments  of  this  age,  in  the  name  of 
a  wwnmcrn  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  government  which  I  re{»e8ent,  I 
enter  this  my  firm  and  sdemn  protest" 

Indeed,  and  yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  veell-meaning  and  by 
no  means  turbulent ! 

The  Junta  de  Gobiemo  — that  is,  the  revolutionary  body  headed 
by  General  J.  S.  Zdaya  —  now  retorted  on  Mr.  Baker: 

VQUI--SO 
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Matbabi^  Jufy  25,  1808. 
The  Junta  de  Gobieroo,  for  which  I  speak  in  this  instance,  has  been  veiy 
much  surprised  at  the  harsh  and  insulting  language  used  by  the  American 
Minister  in  his  said  oonmiunication,  in  appealing  to  the  humanitarian  senti- 
ments of  said  junta,  a  language  which  the  junta  attributes  to  the  unpleasant 
impression  created,  as  jou  say,  by  the  act  of  war  against  the  enemy,  whidi 
is  fortified  in  that  capital,  and  not  to  any  premeditated  intention  of  ofiFending, 
in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  friendly  nation  like 
Nicaragua.  .  .  .  Nobody  called  us  barbarians  or  savages  because  we  made 
use  of  the  artillery  of  the  steamers  and  on  land  against  the  besieged  place. 
There  were  numerous  families  there,  who  retired  prudently  when  they  saw 
us  arriving  with  warlike  purposes.  ...  As  the  American  minister  is  pleased 
to  believe  that  the  revolution  of  Nicaragua  must  give  him  previous  notice  of 
its  war  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  capital,  I  will  make  it  a  duty  of 
courtesy  to  gratify  him,  and  to  give  him  notice  by  these  presents  that  so  soon 
as  our  land  forces  occupy  certain  positions,  the  artillery  at  its  command  on 
land  and  water  will  fire  without  interruption  until  it  achieves  victory  or  suffers 

^^^  Jobs  D.  Gamb. 

It  will  be  seen  these  wretches  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
be  savages ;  what  they  objected  to  was  to  be  called  savages. 

On  August  5,  1893,  IVL*.  Baker  reported  that  the  warring  factions 
had  again  met,  on  July  30,  at  Managua,  through  commissioners,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  declared  peace  and  amity  between 
the  parties,  reciprocal  forgetfulness  of  their  dissensions,  and  ample 
and  unconditiomEd  guarantees  for  all. 

A  new  ConstUuyerUe  Assembly  was  to  meet,  on  September  15,  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution  —  '*The  principle  of  direct  and  secret 
suffrage  is  recognized,**  etc. ;  the  troops  were  to  be  disbanded,  debts 
of  bodi  belligerents  to  be  paid,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  General  Jos6  Santos  Zelaya,  the  head  of  the 
revolution,  became  President,  an  election  which  was  on  September  15 
ratified  by  the  '*  Assembly."  Before  his  formal  election  General  Zelaya 
had  of  course  to  **  resign  "  as  Dictator.    Mr.  Baker  naively  remarks : 

"The  Assembly  accepted  the  resignation,  and  afterwards  elected  General 
Jos^  Santos  Zelaya  as  President  of  the  Republic.  This  election  is  for  a  term 
the  length  of  which  shall  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution  which  the  Assembly 
has  be^  chosen  to  frame.** 

"With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Baker,  I  aflSrm  that  General  Zelaya 
was  "elected  President**  for  such  length  of  term  as  the  army  wocdd 
stand  back  of  him,  and  overcome  the  armies  which  any  "rivid  candi- 
date'* might  be  able  to  raise. 

A  Pbebidential  Election  in  Ecuadob 

Under  date,  "Quito,  September  1,  1895,*'  James  D.  TiUmaii, 
American  Minister,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows : 
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"On  the  18th  and  14th  of  August  General  Savasti,  Minister  of  War,  in 
command  of  the  government  forces  near  Riobamba,  was  defeated,  and  his 
army,  composed  mainly  of  conscripts,  was  completely  disorganised,  and  went 
some  to  Alf aro,  many  to  their  homes,  and  a  few  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
after  a  wedc  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  fighting 
force,  the  strug^e  was  given  up,  and  the  chief  actor  for  the  government. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  A.  Rivadeneira,  left  for  Colombia,  with 
his  famfly,  <m  the  morning  of  the  19th,  carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  about 
one  hundred  thousand  sucres,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  priests  a  few 
days  previously  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  force,  and  preparing  for  the 
resistance  of  Alfaro  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Vice-President,  the  Mmister 
of  Finance,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  remained  in  the  city,  some 
of  them  being  in  foreign  legations  and  others  in  their  own  homes.  The  wife 
and  dau^ters  of  General  Savasti  came  to  the  house  occupied  by  me  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  August,  and  are  still  here  with  my  consent 

"Smce  the  flight  of  Mr.  Rivadeneira,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  public 
offices  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  all  the  legations  have  been  filled 
with  women  and  children,  especially  during  the  18th  and  19th  of  August, 
i^ien  there  was  no  government,  either  municipal,  provincial,  or  national,  and 
when  the  streets  were  filled  with  men  and  boys  finng  the  abandoned  rifles  of 
the  dispersed  troops  of  the  government'* 

On  August  29, 1895,  Mr.  Tillman  was  officially  informed  by  Sefior 
Louis  F.  Carbo  that 

"On  the  5th  of  August  of  the  present  year  the  people  of  Guayaquil  pro- 
daimed  General  Aloy  Alfaro  Jefe  Supremo  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army.  This  popular  proclamation  was  immediately 
•cccmded  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  coast,  and  by  some  of  the  interior,"  etc 

The  rest  of  the  screed  need  not  interest  us.  General  Alfaro  had 
been  elected  President,  or  what  not;  he  would  play  the  game  for  a 
space  until  some  other  general  dispossessed  him;  and  the  meny-go- 
round  would  keep  on  going  around. 

A  Pbesidential  Election  in  oub  Sister  Repubuc  Brazil, 
IN  which  the  Oppicial  Candidate  is  counted  in,  with 
Nobody  to  go  behind  the  Returns 

On  April  3,  1803,  United  States  Minister  E.  H.  Conger,  at 
Petropolis,  Brazil,  wrote  the  State  Department: 

"With  reference  to  the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Gramie  do  Sul,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  absolutelj  accurate  informa- 
tioQ  is  impossible  to  be  obtained  here,  since  the  federal  government  controls 
the  tdegraph  lines  and  refuses  to  give  out  detailed  information;  but  as  cor- 
rectly as  can  be  obtained,  this  is  the  situation:  There  exists  in  the  State  two 
rival  factions,  the  one  headed  by  Julio  de  Castilhos,  the  present  Governor, 
and  the  other  by  Gaspar  Silveira  Martins.   The  strug^^e  is  on  the  part  of  the 
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ktter  and  his  followers  to  depose  the  foimer,  and  a  majority  of  the  pec^k  of 
the  State  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Silveira  Martins  party.  But  the  national 
government  supports  Castilhos,  and  has  sent  large  bodies  of  troops  from  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  Republic  to  uphold  him.  .  .  .  There  has  aheady  been 
severe  fighting,  with  consideraUe  loss  of  life.*' 

On  May  3»  189S,  Minister  Conger  advised  our  government  of  a 
rupture  in  the  Brazilian  cabinet.  Dr.  Innocencio  Serzedello  Correa 
had  tendered  his  resignation  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Admiral 
Custodio  Jos6  de  Mello  had  surrendered  the  portfolio  of  Marine. 

Seiior  Correa  resigned  because  of  a  general  disagreement  with 
the  Vice-President,  then  Acting  President,  Peixoto.  Admiral  de 
Mello  set  forth  as  his  grievance  "the  refusal  of  the  Vice-President 
to  adopt  his  views  for  a  settlement  of  the  civil  war  now  in  progress 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul."  Mr.  Conger  thought  this  to  be  a  very  serious 
rupture,  '*  Admiral  de  Mello  having  been  the  chief  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  movement  of  November  23,  1891,  which  deposed  Mar> 
shal  Deodora  from  his  assumed  dictatorship,  and  restored  the  l^al 
government  with  Vice-President  Peixoto  at  its  head." 

On  May  26,  1893,  Mr.  Conger  informed  the  State  Department 
that  charges  had  been  formulated  in  the  House  of  Deputies  against 
Vice-President  Peixoto,  demanding  his  impeachment.  They  charged 
him  with  ''numerous  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  wit, 
declaring  martial  law  without  warrant,  improperly  interfering  in  state 
affairs,  carrying  on  unniecessary  war,  squandering  the  pubfic  funds, 
compulsoiy  recruiting  for  the  army  and  navy,  chartering  banks  of 
emission,  ignoring  l^;al  tribunals,''  etc. 

On  June  9,  1893,  Mr.  Conger  wrote  that  the  House  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  52,  had  refused  to  present  articles  of  impeadiment 
against  Vice-President  Peixoto. 

On  July  24  Mr.  Conger  wrote  Secretary  Gresham  that  the  struggle 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  progressing  without  any  material  change 
in  the  situation. 

''Several  battles  have  been  fought  with  varying  success  on  each  side,  no 
important  advantage,  however,  having  been  gained  by  either.  On  the  0th 
instant  Admiral  Wandenkolk,  one  of  the  foremost  officers  of  the  Brazilian 
Navy,  now  retired  and  a  member  of  the  National  Senate  from  the  federal 
district  .  .  .  took  possession,  either  by  previous  purchase  or  seizure,  at  Mon- 
tevideo of  a  Brazilian  merchant  vessel,  Uie  Jupiter,  embarked  thereon  several 
hundred  pretended  emigrants,  with  a  fuU  equipment  of  fire-arms,  including 
small  artillery  and  anmiunition,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
in  front  of  which  city  he  arrived  on  the  9th.  There  he  took  possession  of 
a  couple  of  small  Brazilian  war-vesseb  and  several  merchant  ships,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  comrades  in  the  navy,  inviting  them  to  join,  and  in  the 
name  of  'liberty'  urging  them  to  support  him,  and  prepared  to  attach  the 
dty.  The  authorities  there,  however,  immediately  trained  the  land  batteries 
on  the  fleet  with  such  effect  that  it  was  compelled,  after  three  days  of  manoeu- 
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ning,  to  withdraw,  the  Jupiter  sailing  north  towards  Desterro.  There  b  no 
doubt  that  a  simultaneous  attack  by  the  revolutionary  land  forces,  under 
General  Gumerscindo  Saraiva,  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  reach  the  coast  and  co-operate  in  the  attack  rendered  Wandenkolk's 
efforts  fruitless.  In  the  mean  time  the  national  government  had  despatched 
the  cruiser  Republica  and  the  steamer  Santos  from  Rio  de  Janerio,  with  in- 
structions to  capture  or  sink  the  Jupiter.  The  Republica  came  up  with  her, 
oo  the  15th,  near  Canavieras,  on  the  coast  of  Santa  Catherina,  where  she 
immediately  surrendered.  .  .  .  Admiral  Wandenkolk  was  at  once  confined 
in  Fwt  SanU  Cruz." 

On  September  6,  1893,  Mr.  Conger  cabled  the  State  Department 
ttiat 

"^tbe  navy  of  Brazil  has  revolted,  assumed  complete  control  over  the 
harbOTs,  and  seized  idl  the  war-vessds.  It  has  made  no  attack,  but 
threatens,  unless  the  Vice-President  resigns,  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
..."  Admiral  Jos^  Custodio  de  Mello,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  is  com- 
mander <^  the  revolting  squadron.  He  has  possession  of  the  Brazilian  war- 
ships Aquidaban,  Jupiter,  and  Republica,  and  a  number  of  merdiant  vessds 
whidi  have  been  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Rio.  The  government  has  posses- 
sioQ  of  the  fort  Santa  Cruz,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  army  is  apparently  loyal  to  the  legally  constituted 
authorities.  .  .  .  Foreign  commerce  has  been  entirely  suspended  until  to-day, 
when  restricticms  on  telegraphic  oonmiunicaticms  were  partly  removed.  One 
French  ship  commenced  to  discharge  cargo  to^y.  No  shipments  to  for- 
eign ports  have  been  made  since  the  revolt  commenced.  Desultoiy  firing 
has  been  kept  up  between  the  opposing  naval  and  land  forces,  resulting  in 
some  deaths  and  consideraUe  damage  to  property." 

On  September  8,  1893,  Thomas  L.  Thompson,  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  PetropoUs,  Brazil,  cabled  the  State  Department 
that  the  Brazilian  Congress  had  declared  martial  law,  and  he  re- 
quested the  presence  of  an  American  war-ship.  He  was  informed  by 
cable  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Detroit  had  been  ordered  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  that  the  Charieston  was  then  due  to  arrive  there. 

On  September  11  Mr.  Thompson  sent  to  the  State  Department 
a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  Admiral  Custodio  Jos6  de  Mello,  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

This  outburst  of  Admiral  de  Mello's  secretary  was  a  typical  speci- 
men of  Latin-American  bombastes  furioses.    It  commenced : 

''The  revolutionary  movement  of  the  28d  of  November  had  no  other 
object  than  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  constituted  powers  which  the  coup  d^Hat  of  the  Sd  of  November  de- 
stroyed, to  the  gen«^  ccmstemation  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  all  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  republican  government. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  Sd  of  November  seemed  to  be  utterly  irresponsible  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic'*  etc 
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Admiral  de  Mello  continued: 

"Bankruptcy  already  beats  at  our  door  with  all  its  train  of  honors  and 
miseries.  In  the  fatal  decline  of  power  that  loses  itsdf»  the  republican  admin- 
istration descends  to  every  abuse.  Mutilated  and  wounded  innumeraUe  times, 
the  Constitution  of  the  24th  of  February  has  no  longer  any  form  by  whidi  it 
may  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  public  liberties  and  the  guarantee 
of  citizens.    Self-willed  power  reigns  everywhere.*' 

Then  followed  the  grand  peroration,  —  the  one  on  which  the 
changes  have  been  rung  so  many,  many  times. 

*'In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals,  there  are  moments  for 
decisive  action.  ...  No  suggestion  of  power,  no  wish  for  govenmient,  no 
aspiration  to  obtaining  control  by  the  exercise  of  violent  efforts  on  my  own 
part,  mduce  me  to  enter  upon  this  revolution.  That  the  Brazilian  nati<m 
may  assume  possession  of  its  sovereignty  and  know  how  to  direct  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic,  is  my  desideratum,  this  my  supreme  purpose. 
Long  live  the  Brazilian  nation !  Long  live  the  Republic !  Long  live  the 
Constitution ! " 

There  have  been  so  many  of  this  type  of  pronunciamento  written 
by  Dictators,  Jefes,  Generals,  Doctors,  and  other  ambitious  patriots, 
that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  this.  The  salient 
fact  b  that  although  every  charge  made  by  De  Mello  may  have  been 
true,  there  would  have  been  no  improvement  by  putting  a  new  gang 
of  freebooters  at  the  public  crib.  Revolutionists  and  government  are 
all  of  the  same  class;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  grades  and  degrees  of 
badness. 

On  September  14, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  "the  fort  conmianding  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  the 
arsenal  situated  on  a  wharf  in  the  centre  of  the  city  were  bombarded 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  revolting  squadron,  which  also 
fired  a  few  shells  into  the  city. " 

On  September  28,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  by  caUe  that 
the  repeated  firing  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  resulted  in  the  death  of 
many  non-combatants  and  the  destruction  of  property;  "that  the 
further  bombardment  of  the  city  is  a  danger  to  American  life  and 
property." 

On  October  2,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "upon  the 
annoimcement  made  by  the  admiral  conmianding  the  revolting  war- 
vessels  of  his  intention  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, Portuguese,  Italian,  and  United  States  ministers  held  on  this  day 
a  conference,  and  advised  the  conmianders  of  the  foreign  vessels,  who 
agreed  to  do  so,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  bombardment  in 
case  of  necessity.  He  reports  that  on  the  previous  day  the  forts  in 
the  harbor  were  bombarded  without  results." 

On  October  12,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "the  previ- 
ously neutral  fort  of  Villegaignon  has  declared  for  the  revolutionaiy 
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cause,  and  participated  in  the  general  but  fruitless  bombardment  on 
Tuesday  last  between  the  revolting  vesseb  and  the  three  loyal  forts* 
.  .  .  The  revolutionists  seized  an  English  baige/' 
On  October  13,  180S,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

**!!  is  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  fix  the  legal  status  of  Admiral 
de  Mdlo  and  the  revolting  aquadrcm.  No  favorable  demcmstration  has  been 
made  for  them  on  shore.  Almost  a  constant  bombardment  of  Nictheroy 
opposite  Rio  has  been  kept  up,  and  though  the  place  is  pooriy  provided  with 
means  of  defence  the  insurgents  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothcJd 
there." 

On  October  13, 1803,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  to  Secretary  Gresham : 

"On  the  Slst  ult  definite  news  was  received  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Bepoblica  at  Santos,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  despatched  to  Sao 
Paolo  to  reinforce  that  point  The  28d  was  full  of  excitement.  The  insure 
gents  captured  four  merchant  steamers  bdonging  to  national  companies, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  provisicms.  At  3  p.  m.  heavy  fire  opened  between 
Saota  Cms  and  the  Aquidaban,  Trajano,  and  Guanabara,  and  one  of  the 
torpedo  boats,  whidi  lasted  until  6  p.m.  Owing  to  the  remariutbly  bad 
gunnety,  neither  side  sufiFered  mudi  from  the  firing.  One  shot  entered  the 
city  and  killed  two  persons.  On  the  28d  a  bombardment  between  Santa  Cms 
and  the  fleet  lasted  from  6  to  9  a.  m.,  during  which  the  Guanabara  was  struck 
by  a  shell.  There  was  more  or  less  firing  all  day  on  the  ^th  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  fleet  On  the  25th  about  five  hundred  government  troops  con- 
centrated at  the  custom-house  for  embarking  and  crossing  the  channd  to  the 
island  <^  Ilha  das  Cobras  occupied  by  the  marine  hospitol,  and  guarded  by 
cadets  of  the  Naval  School,  thus  far  neutral.  Admiral  Saldana  da  Gama  had 
raised  the  'red  cross '  flag  over  the  hospital.  As  the  island  with  good  artillery 
would  endanger  the  fleet,  it  was  decided  by  the  government  to  occupy  it  The 
insurgents,  however,  discovered  the  movement,  and  the  Aquidaban  threatened 
the  first  barge-load  of  soldiers  that  disembarked.  At  4  p.  m.  firing  began,  and 
there  was  a  rain  of  shot  and  sheU  over  the  business  part  of  the  city.  The 
batteries  on  Sao  Bento  and  Castle  EUlb  were  also  bombarded,  and  the  shots 
fdl  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  as  far  away  as  Rua  Princesa  Imperial.  The 
troops  at  the  custom  house  soon  retreated,  and  the  engagement  came  to  an 
end.  On  the  SOth  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  Henry  T.  Watmou^,  a 
Ixmdon  and  Brasilian  bank  derk,  while  eating  his  lunch,  was  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shell  and  killed.  The  whistle  of  the  shot  was  heard  on  the  Rua  do 
OuvidOT,  and  several  shells  burst  directly  over  the  city.  The  people  fled  in 
ereiy  direction.  Biany  buildings  were  struck  and  damaged,  though  the  actual 
kMS  of  life  was  not  very  great  The  government  having  reUnqui^ed  the  idea 
of  capturing  nha  das  Cobras,  there  was  a  lull  in  hostilities  on  the  ^th.  Busi- 
ness, however,  was  wholly  suspended  in  the  dty.  The  situation  was  made 
more  critical  by  an  order  from  the  Maredial  to  the  shore  batteries  to  fire  on 
ereiy  vessd  coming  in  range.  .  .  .  On  the  28th  a  sharp  engagement  occurred 
at  the  Ponta  do  Caja,  S.  Christovao,  whidi  was  visited  bj  steamers  and 
launches  of  the  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal.  The  insurgents 
captured  six  lifters  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Coal  Company,  the 
representatives  of  Corey  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Cardi£P.  ...  On  the  29th  ...  a 
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boat  being  seen  at  the  customary  anchorage  of  the  Aquidaban  flying  the 
British  flag,  a  launch  was  sent  from  the  British  cruiser  to  investigate,  with 
the  result  of  finding  that  it  contained  a  torpedo  and  was  preparing  to  blow 
up  the  revolting  ironclad.  Two  weU-known  Brazilian  officers  were  of  the 
party,  an  American  named  Boynton,  an  Englishman,  and  others.  They  were 
taken  aboard  the  British  cruiser,  charged  with  iUegally  flying  the  Britidi  flag, 
and  subsequently  Boynton  was  turned  over  to  the  commander  of  the  Charles- 
ton, and  is  still  in  his  custody.  It  is  also  reported  that  Boynton  openly  talked 
of  his  intention  to  blow  up  the  Aquidaban,  and  of  the  large  sum  he  was  to 
receive  for  the  service.  .  .  .  On  the  80th  .  .  .  firing  was  commenced  oo 
Santa  Cruz  at  2  p.  m.  It  is  estimated  that  196  shots  were  fired  by  the  fleet 
and  about  double  that  number  from  the  forts  in  the  two  hours  during  whidi 
the  engagement  lasted." 

On  October  13  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  Secretary  Gresham  that 
Admiral  de  Mello  had  given  notice  that  he  proposed  to  bombard  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  but  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  war-ships  intervened 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  permit  this.  At  the  same  time  the 
government  of  Brazil  was  asked  to  remove  all  pretext  for  hostile  action 
by  substantially  disarming  the  forts. 

On  October  14  Mr.  Thompson  forwarded  to  the  State  Department 
a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  government  declaring  that  the  revolting 
squadron  and  forts  were  placed  outside  the  protection  of  the  national 
flag.  Admiral  de  Mello  promptiy  came  to  the  front  with  another 
proclamation,  in  which  he  accused  the  Executive  of  resorting  to  lying, 
bribery,  cunning,  and  even  crime,  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  tfa^ 
revolution. 

On  October  21,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  faQures  of  the 
insurgents  in  their  attempts  to  disembark  forces,  and  the  daily  con- 
tinuance of  bombardment  between  the  forts.  The  U.  S.  S.  Newark 
arrived  on  that  day. 

On  October  24,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  "receipt, 
through  the  oflicer  commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces,  of 
a  conmiimication  from  Admiral  de  Mello  annoimcing  that  a  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  was  established  on 
October  14  at  Desterro,  the  capital  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  request- 
ing recognition  by  the  United  States/' 

On  November  7,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "the  daily 
fighting  in  the  bay  and  along  the  shore  is  attended  with  no  important 
Faults,  that  the  government  fire  had  destroyed  two  powder  magazines 
on  islands  held  by  the  insurgents,  killing  some  English  officers  and 
sailors/'  and  added: 

"A  government  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  is  now  advancing  from  Par- 
anagua,  where  ammunitions  and  supplies  have  been  sent  by  Vice-President 
Peixoto,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  insurgents  from  Catharina  Island, 
which  they  hold.'* 
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On  November  8,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  killing,  from 
die  machine-gun  firing  on  the  previous  day  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  several 
non-combatwts,  and  of  a  young  woman  who  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  consulate  of  the  United  States. 

InSUBOENTS  charge  the  GrOVEBNMENT   WITH   BaD  FaPTH 

To  prevent  the  bombardment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  diplomatic  corps  and  conmianders  of  foreign  war-ships 
had  obtained  an  understanding  with  the  government  that  it  would  not 
establish  further  military  works  there,  or  enlarge  or  strengthen  those 
already  in  existence;  that  it  would,  in  short,  remove  all  pretext  for 
bombaidment  by  rendering  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  unfortified  town  in 
die  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Thereupon  Admiral  de  Mello  was  in- 
fonned  by  the  conmumders  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  bom- 
bard, and  he  agreed  not  to  attempt  it  This  led  to  numerous  acts  of 
bad  faith  and  breaches  of  the  agreement,  both  by  the  government  and 
tibe  insurgents,  and  much  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  assembled 
mmisters  and  admirals. 

On  November  15,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  State 
of  Pemambuco  had  been  placed  imder  martial  law. 

On  November  23, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  a  shell  fired 
from  one  of  the  Nictheroy  batteries  had  sunk  the  insuigent  monitor 
Javaiy. 

On  November  29,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  attack 
of  the  insuigents  on  Nictheroy  and  Santa  Cathanne  had  been  repulsed, 
tibe  Pallas  wrecked,  and  the  Madeira  burned.  He  said  the  situation 
looked  favorable  to  the  government 

On  November  30, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  a  decree  con- 
tmmng  the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Pemambuco,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Parand,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  under  martial  law. 

On  December  4,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  on  the  first 
instant  Admiral  de  Mello  had  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  in  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  forts,  on  his  flag-ship  Aquidaban,  accompanied  by  the 
Esperanza,  the  fire  being  answered  by  the  vessels  and  the  insuigent 
fort  ViUegaignon. 

On  December  5  Mr.  Thompson  cabled : 

"Fifteen  leading  American  merdiants  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  send  this  message: 
'  Tlie  city  fired  into  daily  with  small  shot  and  shell  without  any  noticQ.  A 
nmnber  of  foreignen  have  been  killed.  We  ask  that  our  squadron  be  in- 
itrocted  to  prevent  firing  into  the  dtj  until  proper  notice  is  given,  and  to  keep 
ooQftantly  a  line  of  communication  with  the  consulate.'  '* 

On  December  5,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  insuigent 
ytndB  were  in  a  veiy  bad  condition;   that  Mello  had  sailed  in  a 
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southerly  direction  from  the  quarantine  station  at  Ilha  Grande, 
which  he  pillaged. 

On  December  5»  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  that  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  was  having  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  the 
bombardment: 

"When  launches  or  toipedo  boats  approach  the  shore,  they  are  fired  upon 
by  the  government  troops  stationed  on  the  water  front,  and  this  is  made  a 
pretext  for  indiscriminate  firing  on  aU  parts  of  the  city  with  machine  gnns 
stationed  at  fort  Villegaignon  and  on  the  war-ships  of  the  insurgents.  No 
regular  bombardment  with  large  guns  has  taken  place,  but  many  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  killed  at  points  far  removed  from  the  location  of  the 
infantry  on  the  city  front,  and  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  naval  forces 
declined  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate}  firing.** 

Naval  CoioiANDEBS  refuse  to  act 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  for- 
eign naval  commanders  to  tins  firing,  and  requested  them  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  commanders,  perfecUy  safe  in  their  own  snug  cabins, 
refused  to  interfere.    The  following  letter  explains  their  attitude: 

Rio  db  Janedo,  Nov.  17,  IMS. 

Naval  CoifMANDEBs  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  : 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  as  a  sequd  to  their  tdegrams 
of  the  9th  instant,  have  the  honor  to  add  that  in  their  opinion  the  cannon  firing 
that  the  Brazilian  government  reproaches  the  Aquidaban  and  Villegaignon 
with  having  directed  against  the  city  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  passes  incessantly  between  the  insurgents  and  the  government  troops 
along  the  quays,  in  the  fusillades  to  whi(£  the  government  itself  does  not 
seem  to  attach  much  importance.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  shots  from  the  Aquid- 
aban and  Villegaignon  in  the  direction  of  the  city  were  evidently  fired  with 
mitrailleuse  and  other  arms  of  small  calibre,  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  land 
troops  against  the  insuigent  boats  and  the  garrison  of  Villegaignon.  The 
commanding  officers  have  several  times  had  to  recognize  that  the  insurgent 
forces  could  not  always  be  accused  of  having  provoked  these  little  fi^ti. 
They  have  probably  been  frequently  brou^t  about  by  the  inexperience  of 
the  troops  stationed  along  the  quays,  —  an  inexperience  which  is  proven  faj 
the  fact  that  these  troops  fired  upon  a  Portuguese  boat  canying  iti  war- 
flag.  On  this  occasion  the  government  excused  itself,  by  saying  that  the 
troops  had  not  recognized  the  flag  and  thought  they  were  firing  upon  an 
insurgent  boat  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  commanding  officers  think  there 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  address  a  collective  note  to  Admiral  de  Mdlo  in 
order  to  remind  him  of  this  agreement 

Signed  by  Avovbto  de  Castilho  (Poituguese). 

HopniAN  (Dutdi). 

Henrt  F.  Pickino  (American). 

N.  M.  Lano  (Engiiah). 

A.  DB  LiBRAN  (French). 

G.  B.  Magnaghi  (Italian). 
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The  very  comfortmg  and  reassuring  views  of  the  naval  com- 
manders, most  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  great  warriors  in  times 
of  peace  and  great  diplomats  in  times  of  war,  did  not  seem  to  put  a 
quietus  on  Mr.  Thompson,  who  actually  had  the  temerity  to  write : 

"I  am  stiU  of  the  opinion  that  the  mdiacriminate  firing  upcm  innocent 
people  should  stop,  or  at  least  timely  notice  be  given  of  the  bombardment  to 
enable  non-combatants  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire.'* 

The  American  merchants  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  also  seem  to  have  had 
a  disr^ard  far  the  opinions  of  the  naval  commanders  almost  amoimt- 
mg  to  contempt  of  court;  for  on  November  29, 1898,  a  most  vigor- 
ous protest  was  signed,  in  which  the  signatories  stated  that  their  lives 
were  daily  endangered  without  notice  by  the  small  shot  and  shells 
fired  mto  the  city.    The  following  were  the  signers : 

James  B.  Kennedy,  Wm.  H.  Lawrence, 

Louis  R.  Gray,  J.  S.  Keo^, 

Wm.  T.  Anderson,  S.  T.  Stratton, 

Wm.  J.  Erving,  J.  V.  Bechtinger, 

Frank  Norton,  A.  C.  Hill. 
£.  T.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

On  December  9,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Admiral  da 
Gama  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  government  as 
it  had  existed  before  the  Republic  was  established.  He  had  joined 
the  insurgent  cause.  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Grama,  an  avowed  mon- 
archist, had  conmiand  of  the  naval  school  and  arsenal  situated  upon 
the  Dha  das  Cobras. 

On  December  17, 189S,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  foreign 
naval  commanders  had  ceased  protecting  the  commerce  of  their  respec- 
tive countries;  that  it  was  reported  that  Captain  Picking,  the  senior 
officer  of  the  United  States  forces,  had  withdrawn  intervention,  but 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  verify  this,  as  Captain  Picking  did 
not  conmiunicate  with  the  land. 

On  December  18,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  endosed  to  his  depart- 
inent  a  manifesto  issued  by  Admiral  Luiz  Felippe  Saldanha  da  Gama, 
b  which  that  worthy  dedared  that  the  present  government  was  but 
a  ccmtmuation  of  the  military  insurrection  of  November  15,  1889; 
that  the  "historic  crisb**  had  arrived  for  ** political  redemption,"  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  etc. 

On  December  21,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Captain 
Picking  had  refused  protection  to  American  vessels  which  had  been 
allowed  by  the  proper  authorities  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  docks 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  based  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  line  of  fire  of  the  insurgents  would  be  interfered  with  and  neutral- 
ity consequently  violated. 
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On  December  30, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Da  Gama  had 
been  notified  by  the  conmianders  that  two  days*  notice  must  be  given 
before  bombardment. 

On  December  31,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Da  Gama 
had  asked  recognition  as  a  belligerent;  he  also  enclosed  a  communi- 
cation from  Da  Gama,  dated  December  23,  which  stated  that  the 
government  of  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto  had  fortified  all  the  heights 
aroimd  the  city,  even  the  holy  places,  so  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  had 
ceased  "to  be  an  open  city  and  becomes  a  stronghold  of  war  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.''  He  therefore  declared  that  on  the  first 
cannon-shot  from  any  of  those  points  his  squadron  would  reply  with 
heavy  artillery. 

On  December  31,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

*'The  usual  fighting  has  been  carried  on  daily,  but  has  not  resulted  yet  in 
any  definite  gain  to  either  side.  The  government  forces  have  gained  a  few 
of  the  islands  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  bay.  The  islands  Gov- 
emador,  Eugenho,  Mocangue,  and  Conceicao  have  come  into  their  possession. 
They  are  apparently  trying  to  surround  the  insurgents,  so  they  can  be  reached 
by  artillery  in  any  part  of  the  bay.  During  the  attack  on  Sha  do  Govemador, 
General  Telles,  the  oldest,  bravest,  and  most  successful  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  mortally  wounded  and  has  since  died.  It  is  daimed  that  300 
government  troops  were  upon  this  occasion  taken  prisoners." 

On  December  31, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  Secretary  Gresham 
that  Captain  Hei»y  F.  Picking,  U.  S.  Navy,  conm:ianding  naval 
forces.  South  Atlantic  squadron,  had  denied  protection  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  that  now  their  conmiercial  operations  were  carried  on 
'*by  sufferance  of  the  insuigent  conmiander.''  Mr.  Thompson  ad- 
dreissed  a  note  to  Captain  Picking  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  the  reply 
he  received: 

U.  S.  CuuisEB  Chablxbion, 
Rio  db  Janisbo.  Brabl,  Dec.  24,  1808. 

Bra,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  conmiunicatioo 
of  the  22d  instant   I  acted  on  your  advice  once,  very  much  to  my  regret  ever 
since.    I  have  informed  you  of  this  verbally  heretofore. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Henrt  F.  Picking,  Captain  U.  S.  Navy,  Commanding 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Evidently  Captain  Henry  F.  Picking's  avrful  responsibilities 
weighed  very  heavily  on  him.  Cruisers  ought  to  be  constructed  for 
the  espress  purpose.  If  for  no  other,  of  affording  vantage-ground  from 
which  such  dbtinguished  naval  officers  could  emit  their  epistolary 
correspondetice* 

On  January  12,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  from  the  naval  com« 
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manders,  the  government,  the  diplomats,  and  the  msurgent  com- 
manders, relative  to  the  proposed  bombardment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Of  course  the  government  had  momited  heavy  guns  on  the  heights 
of  Morro  do  Castello  and  elsewhere,  while  they  were  affirming  that 
they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  foreign  naval  commanders 
on  January  1  declared  this  a  breach  of  faith,  and  added : 

"Under  the  circumstances  the  senior  comandantes  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  they  can  no  longer  consider  themselves  under  obligations  to  adhere 
to  the  attitude  which  they  expressed  in  their  conmiunication  of  December  25» 
180S,  to  Rear  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama." 

This  was  another  way  of  inviting  them  to  begin  their  bombardment 
On  January  12,  1894,  Mr.  Tliompson  wrote: 

"The  fighting  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  islands  and  fortified  points 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city.  Within  a  few  days  the  insurgents  have  taken 
forcible  possession  of  an  island  used  as  a  coal  depot,  and  with  it  captured  a 
laige  quantity  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  of 
Enj^and.  .  .  .  The  Aquidaban,  Admiral  Mello's  flag-ship,  returned  from 
the  South  and  entered  the  bay  under  heavy  fire  from  the  forts  thb  morning 
between  four  and  five  o'clock.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  our  naval  ofiicers  that 
Admiral  MeUo  is  not  on  board.  .  .  . 

"The  San  Francisco  arrived  this  morning  with  Rear  Admiral  Benham.** 

On  January  16,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  U.  S.  S. 
New  York  had  arrived;  that  the  insm^nts  had  made  an  attack  on 
Governor  Island  to-day,  and  that  a  serious  engagement  had  occurred 
at  Nictheroy  the  preceding  night. 

On  Januaiy  20,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  enclosed  two  manifestos  of 
importance,  one  issued  by  Governor,  Dr.  Alfonso  Augusto  Moreira 
Penna,  of  the  State  of  Minas-Geraes,  and  the  other  by  Annibal  Falcao, 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  mani- 
festos were  written  by  men  opposed  to  the  government  and  friendly 
to  the  revolution,  up  to  the  date  of  Da  Gama's  pronunciamento  favor- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  likewise  opposed 
to  Da  Gama's  monarchial  tendencies,  and  therefore  threw  in  their 
support  with  Vice-President  Peixoto. 

On  Januaiy  22,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  confirmed  the  successes  of 
the  government  at  Bage,  and  reported  the  continuance  of  fighting  at 
Nictheroy. 

On  January  26,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

^  "An  attack  upcm  the  island  of  Mocangue  resulted  m  a  severe  defeat  to 
the  government  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  the  island.  .  .  .  The  repeated 
aanulto  of  the  insurgents  upon  Nictheroy  have  thus  far  been  repulsed,  but 
great  dam^  has  resulted  to  both  life  and  property. 

"The  victories  of  the  government  forces  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  culmmated 
oo  the  8th  inst  when  the  siege  of  Bage  was  raised.    The  revolutioniste  were 
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disbanded  and  fled,  without  ammunition,  and  pooriy  horsed.  The  lepotta 
show  that  constant  and  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  for  ei^teen  days,  during 
which  the  government  losses  were  86,  while  the  revolutionists  lost  over  400; 
besides  it  is  claimed  500  from  Uruguayan  bands  deserted.  The  dty  of  Bage 
was  very  much  damaged,  and  many  atrocious  crimes  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted.   In  one  instance  two  soldiers  were  burned  to  death.** 

On  January  31, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Admiral  Benham 
had  notified 

''the  insurgents  and  the  city  that  he  intended  to  protect  by  force,  if  necessary, 
and  to  place  all  American  vesseb  which  might  wish  to  go  to  the  docks  along- 
side the  wharves.  The  war-vesseb  of  the  United  States  got  under  way  and 
cleared  for  action.  The  Detroit,  which  was  stationed  in  the  best  position  for 
the  ends  of  protection,  had  orders  to  fire  back  if  the  merchant  vessds  were 
fired  upon.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  insurgent  vessels  was  fired  at,  but  missed 
the  boat  of  one  of  the  American  vesseb  that  was  making  preparaticms  for 
hauling  in  by  means  of  a  line  running  to  the  shore.  The  Detroit  replied 
with  a  shot  from  a  6-pounder,  which  struck  under  the  insurgent's  bows.  The 
latter  then  fired  one  shot  to  leeward  from  her  broadside  battery,  and  sub- 
sequently another  over  the  merchant  vessel.  The  Detroit  answered  with  a 
musket  shot,  which  struck  the  stem  post  of  the  insurgent  vessel  .  .  .  He 
states  that  the  naval  or  military  operations  of  either  side  were  not  in  the  least 
interfered  with  by  Admiral  Benham,  who  entertains  no  such  intenti<m.  What 
he  proposes  to  do  is  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  protecting  the  citizens  and  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  the  insurgents  have  been  notified  by  him.  .  .  . 
The  insurgents  are  denied  the  ri^t  to  search  neutral  vessels,  or  to  seize  any 
part  of  their  cargoes.** 

Here,  at  least,  was  one  American  naval  commander  who  had  some 
sense.  After  reading  the  screeds  written  by  the  pusiUanimous  Picking, 
it  does  an  American  good  to  realize  that  we  have  o£Bcers  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy  who  are  not  poltroons. 

On  February  2, 18d4,  Mr.  Thompson  reported: 

^'Th€  resigtiation  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  of  the  Brazilian 
govemmeDU  and  the  march  on  Iguape  of  1000  insurgents."  He  says  that 
CunUba  is  in  their  possession,  that  the  insurgent  ship  Bepublica  is  now  at 
Paranogua  wilh  Admiral  Mello  on  board,  and  adds  that  a  threat  to  bombard 
Hio  wiQiout  notice  again  made  by  the  Admiral  of  the  insurgent  fleet  is  likely 
to  be  opposed  by  the  foreign  commanders. 

On  February  3,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Admiral  da 
Gama  asked  for  recognition,  stating  that  they  held  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Sfinta  Catharina,  Parand,  and  part  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Be  enclosed  a  letter  from  Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Benham  to  Da  Grama, 
dated  January  SO,  1894,  wliich  is  a  manly,  straightforward  document, 
telling  the  insurgent  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  American  com- 
tbat  be  had  no  right  to  seaich  neutral  vessels  or  seize  any  por- 
^eir  cargoes^  that  he  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  authority 
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whatever  over  American  ships  or  property  of  any  kind»  and  that  "the 
foicible  seizure  of  any  such  artides  by  those  under  your  command 
would  be,  in  your  present  status,  an  act  of  piracy.*' 
On  February  6,  1894,  Mr.  lliompson  vnN>te: 

"News  has  leached  here  of  dissensions  in  the  Provisional  government  of 
the  insurgents  at  Desterro,  and  the  retirement  of  Senhor  Annibal  Cardoso 
from  the  cabmet  .  •  .  Upon  leaving  the  government,  Senhor  Cardoso  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  'To-day  the  heads  cH  the  revoluticmary  movement  are 
enveloped  m  a  mesh  of  cabals,  and  far  from  seeing  in  them  the  energy  needed 
to  overcome  these  intrigues,  I  see  these  friends  to  be  in  great  difficulties.'  " 

The  newspapers  of  the  16th  of  January  had  published  long  ac- 
counts of  a  government  victory  at  Itajahy.  This  small  town  in  the 
State  of  Santa  Catharina,  held  by  800  men  with  21  cannon,  and 
assisted  by  two  of  the  insurgent  vessels,  was  captured  by  the  govern- 
ment forces  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  but  little  loss  of  life  to 
either  side. 

On  February  1£,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  insurgents 
on  the  preceding  Saturday  had  landed  at  Nictheroy  and  had  been 
repulsed,  returning  to  their  ships  after  an  engagement,  in  the  course 
of  which  both  sides  lost  heavily,  and  Admiral  da  Gama  was  wounded. 

On  February  15,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  vnN>te: 

"The  latest  news  from  the  South  is  to  the  effect  that  Mello,  with  1500 
troops,  b  in  possession  of  Paranagua.  Gumacindo,  commanding  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  after  defeating  the  government  forces  imder 
General  Machado,  marched  to  Curitiba.  The  revolutionists  control  the  small 
State  of  Pa|an4,  except  the  town  of  Lapa,  which,  strongly  fortified,  is  defended 
by  Colonel  Cameira  with  a  force  of  1200  men.  The  revolutionists  are  poorly 
provided  with  artilleiy.  There  are  but  two  national  passes  into  Sao  Paulo 
from  Parani.  These  are  at  Itavare  and  Santos.  The  government  has  2500 
troops  defending  Itavare  and  about  the  same  number  at  Santos,  with  a  re- 
serve of  2500  at  Sao  Paulo.  Grenend  Machado  is  reported  to  have  rallied 
his  forces  numbering  4000  men  south  of  the  position  of  revolutionists.  .  .  . 
The  recent  announcement  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  that  the 
dections  would  be  held  March  1,  has  in  a  measure  g^ven  the  people  more  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  although  the  partisans  of  Mello  and  Da  Gama 
condemn  it  as  a  prearranged  attempt  to  continue  Peixoto's  influence  in 
the  government" 

The  government  candidate,  Prudente  Moraes,  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  presidency. 

On  February  21, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  Aquida- 
ban  had  run  the  forts  imder  a  heavy  fire,  and  had  joined  the  Republica, 
which  was  then  standing  oflF  the  port.  He  thought  an  engagement 
would  take  place  near  Bahia. 

On  February  28,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  that  the  Nictheroy 
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on  the  18th  had  landed  several  hundred  troops  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  that  the  insurgents  had  lost  the  Venus  by  an  explosion,  and 
that,  the  provisional  government  of  the  insuigents  at  Desterro  having 
failed,  they  had  organized  a  new  one  at  Curitiba,  capital  of  the  State 
of  Parand,  which  Uiey  unquestionably  controlled.    He  added : 


"The  yellow  fever  has  become  epidemic  at  Rio,  especially  upcm  the  ^ 
that  have  beoi  moored  to  the  dodu.  The  deaths  average,  aooording  to  official 
figures,  about  fifty-five  a  day,  whidi  represents  in  the  large  part  foreigners. 
Several  deaths  have  occurred  <m  the  foreign  ships  of  war,  but  none  so  far  on 
ours.'* 

On  March  2,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  the  news  sent  by 
the  Brazilian  minister  at  Montevideo  of  a  victory  gained  in  Parani  by 
General  Hippolyto,  who  defeated  a  force  of  500  rebeb  commanded 
by  General  David,  the  latter  having  lost  sixty  men  killed  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

A  Pbesident  is  Elected 

On  March  6,  1804,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

''The  dections  held  on  the  1st  of  March  I  am  fjtsA  to  rqxirt  passed  off 
quietly  throughout  the  coimtry,  as  far  as  heard  from,  resulting  in  the  ova^ 
whelimng  election  of  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  a  civilian,  Presid^t  of  the  Re- 
public, and  Dr.  Manoel  Victorina  Periera,  a  dvilian,  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic.  The  vote  so  far  is  about  100,000  for  Dr.  Prud^te  de  Moraes, 
President,  and  75,000  for  Dr.  Manoel  Victorina  Periera,  Vice-President '^ 

Y/hy  a  himdred  thousand  votes,  and  no  opposition,  and  not  a 
hundred  million  ?  If  the  pretext  of  an  election  is  needed  at  all,  why 
not  make  the  statistics  imposing  while  we  are  about  it? 

Mr.  Thompson  naively  added : 

''The  vote  appears  small,  but  I  understand  by  comparison  it  approxi- 
mates dosely  to  that  of  preceding  Congressional  Elections.'* 

The  vote  does  appear  rather  small  for  a  coimtry  claiming  fourteen 
or  fifteen  million  iiidiabitants;  but  we  may  safely  assume  tfiat  it  not 
only  '"approximates  dosely,'*  but  that  it  actually  exceeds  *' preceding 
Congressional  Elections"  by  at  least  100,000  votes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  incident  might  now  be  considered  dosed, 
and  practicaUy  it  is;  but  there  are  still  some  precincts  missing. 

On  March  10,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  800  men  with 
General  Salquado  had  deserted  in  Parand  from  the  rebd  army,  and 
that  insurgents  were  landing  at  Abatuba.  He  believed  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  South  were  not  in 
accord  with  Da  Gama. 
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On  March  12,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Saldanha  da 
Gama  had  asked  for  an  amnesty  for  himself  and  his  supporters. 
Asylum  was  granted  Da  Grama  on  board  the  Mindello,  a  Portuguese 
war-ship. 

On  March  14»  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  surrender  of  the 
insurgents.  The  rebel  war-vesseb  and  the  islands  of  Villegaignon 
and  Cobras  had  been  abandoned.  Da  Gama,  with  about  480 
officers  and  men,  left  Enxadas  Island  and  went  on  board  Portuguese 
war-vessels.  The  next  day  a  Portuguese  merchant  vessel  with  90 
insurgents  aboard  was  stopped  by  the  government,  and  the  refugees 
taken  off.  This  led  to  a  diplomatic  question  between  Brazil  and 
Portugal. 

On  April  12,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  Governor  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  tel^raphed  the  news  of  a  serious  defeat  and 
great  loss  sustained  at  Port  Alegre  by  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  to 
their  vessels,  and  being  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  squadron  sent 
by  the  Brazilian  government,  had  fled  in  haste. 

On  April  18, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  tel^raphed  that,  according  to 
mtelligence  received  from  the  SouUi,  the  revolutionary  cause  had  been 
abandoned  by  Admiral  Mello,  who  had  gone  with  1200  men  and  4 
vessek  of  the  revolting  squadron  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  gave 
them  protection.  The  sinking  of  the  Aquidaban  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  revolutionary  movement  were  annoimced.  Mello's 
ships  had  been  seized  by  the  Argentine  Government,  which  would 
tum  them  over  to  Marshal  Peixoto,  when  called  for. 

On  April  19, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  4000  rebels  had 
taken  refuge  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  that  the  war  was 
ended. 

On  June  17,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  insurgent 
General  Gumadndo  engaged  the  government  troops  in  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  had  been  routed;  that  the  government  had 
been  very  severe  with  all  persons  suspected  of  having  aided  the  revo- 
lutions, and  that  many  had  been  thrust  into  prison,  among  them  sev- 
eral foreigners. 

On  June  «8,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "the  Congres- 
nonal  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  returns  and  report  upon 
the  legality  of  the  presidential  election  gave  its  conclusions,  which 
were  adopted  in  joint  session  Jime  22,  and  Prudente  de  Moraes  and 
Victorina  Periera  recognized  as  President  and  Vice-President  during 
the  period  from  November  15,  1894,  to  November  15,  1898.  The 
total  vote  reaches  only  350,795,  which  is  small  considering  the  com- 
mittee estimates  the  number  of  electors  at  800,000.  But  as  there  was 
no  organized  opposition,  and  this  is  the  first  election  by  the  people, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  small." 

"No  organized  opposition'*  —  that  is  really  good.  Most  as- 
suredly there  was  an  "organized  opposition,*'  but  it  was  defeated, 
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after  a  brave  struggle,  and  scattered  to  Portugal,  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
guay, and  most  of  the  balance  of  it  locked  up  in  jiul. 

So  far  as  the  small  number  of  votes  is  concerned,  that  need  not 
disturb  us.  They  had  increased  exactly  250,795  over  and  above  the 
returns  of  March  1,  when  the  election  was  held;  and  future  elections 
may  show  additional  gains. 

C.  £.  Akers,  in  his  ''History  of  South  America'*  (page  291), 
describing  the  '' election ''  in  1894  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  writes: 

''At  this  juncture  Admiral  da  Gama  took  the  field.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
arrival  on  the  scene  the  conflict  had  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity, quarter  on  neither  side  being  expected.  An  eyewitness  described 
what  occurred  when  400  government  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  strong 
party  of  insurgents,  in  these  terms: 

'"The  prisoners  were  penned  into  a  cattle  corral,  a  guard  surrounding 
the  spot  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  A  man  would  ride  into  the  yard 
and  lasso  a  prisoner  as  thougb  he  were  a  buUock.  Dragging  his  victim  a  few 
yards  away,  he  would  dismount,  draw  his  long  knife,  and  ddiberately  cut  the 
prisoner's  throat  This  operation  was  repeated  imtil  half  of  the  men  in 
the  corral  were  killed.  The  remainder  were  reserved  for  similar  treatment 
the  following  day ' 

"This  is  horriUe  enough,  but  on  June  24  the  outbreak  met  with  a  reverse 
that  destroyed  any  hopes  dl  success  its  partisans  may  have  entertained^  At 
Camp  Osorio,  Admiral  da  Grama  and  874  officers  and  men  were  surrounded 
by  government  troops«  conmianded  by  Colonel  Joao  Frandsoo.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued.  Five  times  the  troops  assaulted  the  rebel  trenches,  and  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Then,  the  ammunition  of  the  insurgents  becoming 
exhausted,  they  endeavored  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  some 
succeeded.  Many  others  were  kiUed  or  captured,  and  Admiral  da  Gama  was 
wounded  and  his  retreat  cut  off.  To  avoid  being  taken  prisoner,  he  committed 
suicide,  and  his  body  was  found  some  days  later  horriUy  mutilated." 

An  Election  in  Paraguay 

On  January  11,  1902,  William  R.  Pinch,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
informed  Secretary  Hay  of  a  revolution  in  Paraguay,  enclosing  a 
complete  report  from  the  Montevideo  Tribuna  of  that  date.  It  stated 
that  at  Asuncion,  on  the  10th,  a  revolutionary  committee  had  been 
formed,  composed  of  Generals  Caballero  and  Elscobar,  Colonel 
Escurra,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Minister  of  Finance,  —  Sefior 
Moreno  and  Senator  Fleitas.  This  committee  resdved  at  its  night 
session  to  remove  "the  inconvenience  to  the  government  presented 
by  President,  Dr.  Emilio  Aceval,  and  the  ex-President,  General  Egua- 
gui2a/'  Disposing  of  the  forces  of  the  cavalry,  a  sqUad  was  detached 
at  4  A.  M.  to  take  possession  of  President  Aceval  and  denmnd  his  resig- 
nation. This  mission  was  fulfilled,  but  when  he  was  asked  to  resign. 
President  Aceval  refused,  and  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  the  cav- 
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ahy  bairacks.    Another  squad  arrested  the  Chief  of  Police  and  other 
men  known  to  be  friends  of  Aceval  and  Egusguiza. 

A  session  of  Congress  was  called,  at  which  Sefior  Hector  Carvallo, 
Vice-President,  presided.  He  was  in  the  revolutionaiy  movement 
Sefior  Fleitas  moved  that  the  rule  of  President  Aceval  be  declared  at 
an  end,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  a  heavy  revolutionary  contingent 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  haU  at  Congress.  Senator  Bogarin  pro- 
tested, stating  that  the  proceeding  was  unconstitutional. 

"  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  shot  was  heard,  and  after  the  first  shot  numerous 
others  followed,  sounding  as  if  a  great  bundle  of  rockets  had  been  thrown  into 
the  centre  of  the  house.  The  c^usicm  became  terrible,  and  insults  multi- 
plied, and  blood  flowed,  the  men  having  lost  their  presoice  of  mind  in  the 
excitement  and  fury  of  the  struggle,  llie  firing  of  revolvers,  the  using  of 
daggers  and  canes,  throwing  of  chairs,  and  the  exchange  of  blows  transformed 
the  house  mto  confusion  and  chaos.  While  this  was  occurring,  Grenend  Es- 
cobar, going  along  the  corridor,  reached  the  balcony  of  the  house  of  Congress 
which  faces  the  plaza,  and,  taking  his  handkerchief  signalled  to  the  oonmiander 
of*lhe  troops  stationed  there,  llie  noise  of  the  shots  and  the  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple caused  General  Escobar's  signal  to  be  wrongly  interpreted,  and  the  com- 
mander ordered  the  infantry  and  artilleiy  to  open  fire  against  the  house  of 
Congress.  The  firing  by  the  infantry  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  who  asked 
that  the  firing  cease  agunst  Congress,  caused  a  panic  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  wounded  were  being  attended  to  and  the  dead 
taken  up  in  the  room  of  sessions.  Among  the  former  was  Senator  Insfran, 
who  had  received  three  bullet  wounds.  Senators  Corvdan  and  Fleitas,  Greneral 
Caballero  and  Deputy  Carreras  being  gravdy  wounded.  Senator  Bogarin, 
against  whom  the  firing  began,  was  sl^tly  wounded,  as  were  also  some  other 
r^Htsentatives,  shorthand  writers,  the  brothers  Perez,  and  other  individuals 
not  very  wdl  known.  In  the  street  fifteen  persons  were  woimded,  some  of 
whom  will  not  recover." 

A  Tthcal  Pbestoential  Election  in  oub  Sisteb 
Republic  Venezuela 

On  August  7, 1899,  Mr.  W.  W.  Russdl,  Secretary  of  the  American 
legation,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  wrote  to  Secretary  Hay  as  follows : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  last  week  the  insurgent  faction  in  the  State 
of  I/M  Andes,  under  General  Cipriano  Castro,  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  government  troops,  in  a  bloody  battle  whidi  lasted  eighteen  hours.  The 
I088  of  the  insurgents  is  placed  at  800  kiUed  and  wound^,  and  the  govern- 
ment kMS  800." 

September  5, 1890,  Mr.  Russell  cabled :  ''Revolutionists  gaining  straigth. 
Goremment  not  secure.  Advisable,  send  without  delay  nearest  war  v^sd 
U  Guaira." 

September  8, 1899,  Mr.  Russell  caUed :  "Leader  revolutionists  mentioned 
Castro.  After  defeat  gathered  about  8000  men.  Government  troops  have 
not  attadced.  Trying  mass  forces.  Revolution  aided  prominent  political 
refugees  Curo^ao.    Government  may  succeed.    Has  7000  troops." 
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On  September  8, 1899,  Mr.  RuBaell  wrote:  ''The  leader  of  this  uprismg 
ii  Cipriano  Castro,  from  the  State  of  Los  Amies,  and  whose  defeat  by  the 
government  troops  I  commmiicated  to  the  Department  in  my  No.  SIS  of 
August  7.  Castro,  after  his  defeat,  fled  with  the  lenmant  of  his  band,  about 
1000  men,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Valencia,  whidi  was  only  a  day's 
joumqr  fnun  Caracas.  On  his  mait^  he  had  ci4>tured  one  or  two  squiuis 
of  the  national  troops,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition.  He  arrived  at  a 
town  called  Niigua,  in  the  State  of  Carabobo,  two  or  three  days'  march  from 
Valencia,  with  about  SOOO  men,  that  he  had  collected  on  his  march  from  Los 
Andes.  The  government  officers  reported  to  Caracas  that  the  revolutitmary 
force  was  too  strong  for  them  to  attack,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Castro,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  and 
his  peculiar  tactics,  had  separated  by  long  distances  the  government  troops 
and  was  encoimtering  no  opposition.  One  of  the  government  generals  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  the  national  troops  already  in  that  section,  but  had  to 
come  by  forced  mardies  from  Maracaibo,  a  three  days'  journey.  These  troops 
are  supposed  to  have  arrived  by  this  time,  and  if  the  government's  figures 
are  correct,  Castro  will  have  to  engage  a  superior  force  or  retire.  Nothing 
definite  has  been  heard  from  the  scene  of  action  yet  When  Castro  viras  so 
badly  defeated,  it  was  thought  the  troubles  were  over.  But  just  after  this 
the  government  discovered  a  revolutionary  plot  of  the  f dlowers  of  General 
Hernandez,  the  oae  who  started  the  first  revolution  against  Andrade.  Her- 
nandez was  arrested  and  placed  in  prison  here,  with  a  great  many  of  his  tcl" 
lowers,  and  it  is  believed  that  Castro's  forces  have  he&i  increased  by  the 
Hemandistas  joining  him." 

September  14,  1899,  Mr.  RusseU  cabled:  ''Presid^t  of  Venezuda  left 
Caracas  to-day  to  take  command  in  fidd  against  revolutionists.  Vice-Presi- 
dent acting.     New  cabinet" 

September  15,  1899,  Mr.  Russell  caUed:  ''Revolutionists  toc^  Valencia 
yesterday.   President  returning  to  Caracas.    Where  b  war  vessel  ?  " 

September  2S,  1899,  Mr.  Russell  wrote:-  "Valencia  was  taken  after  bloody 
battle,  in  which  the  government  troops  were  severely  defeated,  .  .  .  General 
Castro,  the  revolutionary  leader  has  a  powerful  and  well-equipped  force. 
The  government  officials  were  badly  demoralized,  and  the  city  of  Puerto 
Cabello  was  abandoned  by  the  custom-house  officers,  who  fled  to  La  Guaira 
on  a  man-of-war.  After  Andrade's  return  to  Caracas  there  was  a  renewed 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mass  its  forces  for  a  resistance.  .  .  . 
For  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  any  official  news  re- 
gardmg  the  movements  of  Castro,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  has 
advanced  a  considerable  distance  from  Valencia,  and  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
where near  Maracay,  which  is  five  hours  from  Caracas.  .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment has  a  great  many  troops,  but  the  most  of  them  have  been  recruited 
lately,  and  are  a  sorry  lot.  Treason  exists  on  all  sides,  and  the  administration 
is  not  popular.  .  .  .  Greneral  Luciano  Mendoza  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  govenmient  troops,  and  this  has  caused  much  alarm,  as  he  b  a  des- 
perate man  and  stops  at  nothing.  In  1892  he  collected  large  amounts  of 
money  by  force  from  merchants,  and  hb  name  is  coupled  with  many  acts 
of  lawlessness." 

October  9,  1899,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  American  Minister  to  Caracas, 
writes:  "It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  situation  at  this  time,  or  to  give  a 
very  intelligiUe  notion  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  a  seascm  of  mtrigue 
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and  oonferenoe  rather  than  one  of  military  operaticm  and  fighting.  Eight 
dajs  ago  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agi^ed  upon.  The  armistiee  expires 
Monday  erening  next,  but  may  be  prolonged  a  few  days.  General  Castro 
is  encamped  at  Valencia  and  b  governing  the  city." 

October  14,  1809,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  **Ha,ve  been  informed  by  Vene- 
sodan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Greneral  commanding  army  of  Venezuela 
deserted,  and  President  of  Venesuela  will  be  forced  to  abandon  Caracas  with- 
out fitting." 

October  20,  1809,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  "President  of  Venezuela  left 
for  La  Guaira,  dayli^t,  with  800  men.  Did  not  resign  office.  Some  disor- 
der here.  Heavy  bomb  dynamite  exploded,  against  house  of  Matos,  former 
Biinister  Finance." 

October  22,  1800,  Mr.  Loonus  wrote  that  Vice-President  Rodrigues  a»- 
somed  the  reins  of  government,  that  Andrade  had  abandcmed  the  country, 
taking  about  1000  men  with  him,  and  that  General  Castro  was  expected 
within  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Loomis  said  there  was  a  condition  of  terror  nig^ 
general  among  the  people  of  Caracas. 

October  !U,  1800,  Mr.  Loomb  cabled  that  the  government  had  been 
tamed  over  to  Castro. 

October  27,  1800,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  ''Hemandes,  probaUy  strongest 
leader  after  Castro,  left  Caracas,  2000  men,  about  midnight,  probably  to 
begin  uprising  against  de  facto  government.  Hernandez  was  given  cabinet 
position  by  Castro,  but  demanded  other  important  concessions." 

Of  course  there  were  more  despatches,  more  blockades,  more 
bombardments,  more  uprisings;  but  what  matter  so  that  our  im- 
mortal Cipriano  is  duly  elected  ? 

Election  of  General  Bonilla  as  Pbesident  or 
Honduras 

United  States  Consular  Agent  W.  Heyden»  Amapala,  Honduras^ 
wrote  on  March  7, 1903,  to  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  American  Minister  at 
Guatemala: 

"A  great  part  of  the  members  of  the  Cangtem  that  was  m  session  in 
Tegucigalpa,  among  them  the  President  of  the  Congress,  fled  from  the  capital 
to  the  frontier  of  Salvador  the  80th  of  January,  so  that  Congress  was  de  fado 
difsolved  on  that  date.  It  seems  that  the  Council  of  Biinisters  formed  a  new 
Gmgress  out  of  the  lemaming  deputies  and  the  substitutes  of  the  fugitives. 
The  new  Congress  prodaimed  Dr.  Juan  Angel  Arias  Presidait,  and  General 
Maximo  B.  Resales  Vice-President,  of  the  Republic.  The  new  government 
was  recognized  by  Nicaragua,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  recognised  by  the 
odier  Central  American  Republics. 

In  the  mean  time  General  BonOla  has  gmie  ahead  with  his  mflitaiy  opera- 
tions against  the  new  government  His  forces  have  taken  the  fortified  towns 
of  Oootepeque,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Gradas,  near  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua. 

On  lint  i2nd  of  February  General  Bonilla  was  attacked  in  El  Aceituno 
by  General  Sierra,  the  ez-Preadent,  who  was  completely  defeated,  and  es- 
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caped  with  aeveral  hundred  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  the  fortified 
town  of  Nacaome,  where  he  still  is.  General  BoniDa  has  now  an  annj  <^ 
about  4500  men." 

On  March  18, 1908,  Minister  Combs  wrote  to  Secretary  Hay: 

''President  Estiada  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that  his  informatioii 
was  that  Bonilla  was  making  a  successful  struggle;  that  Bonilla*s  forces  were 
drawing  closer  and  doser  to  Tegucigalpa,  both  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west" 

On  April  24,  1908,  Mr.  Combs  wrote  to  Secretaiy  Hay  that  ez- 
President  Arias  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  thou^t  it  advisable  to 
recognize  General  BoniUa  as  President  of  Honduras. 

On  April  24,  1908,  Mr.  Loomis  authorized  Mr.  Combs  to  recog- 
nize General  Bonilla  as  the  President  of  Honduras,  without  precipita- 
tion, if  he  were  effectively  administering  the  government  and  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  international  obligations. 

OuB  SisTEB  Republic,  Bolivia,  electb  a  Pbesident 

Revolution  had  been  rife  in  Bolivia  for  a  long  time,  and  the  coun- 
try devastated.  Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  official  reports  were  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The 
foreign  l^ations  laid  down  rules  for  refugees,  stating  under  what 
conditions  asylum  would  be  granted.  On  December  15, 1898,  George 
H.  Bridgeman,  American  Minister,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  wrote  to  the 
State  Department: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  on  November  6  the  government  officials 
of  the  city  of  La  Pas,  with  apparently  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  inhabitants,  issued  a  prodamation  announcing  'The  regeneration  of 
Bolivia  under  the  rule  of  Federal  Government,'  and  appointed  a  list  of 
official  to  aci  under  the  new  government  This  b  an  actual  secession  from 
the  govemmeDt  at  Sucr^  and  the  rule  of  Presidoit  Alonso,  on  the  part  of 
the  La  Pax  district  The  reason  for  this  action  b  the  urgent  desire  on  the 
part  of  aU  citizeEis  of  La  Pas,  official  and  private,  that  the  seat  of  government 
remove  fram  Sucri  to  this  city.  La  Pasians  have  been  given  distinct  reasons 
to  think  this  removal  would  take  place  in  December,  if  not  earlier,  and  the 
decision  of  Conf^^reas  to  the  contrary,  on  November  15th,  has  brou^^t  about 
the  present  crisb.  Armed  resistance  is  decided  upcm,  and  active  prepara- 
tions to  that  end  are  being  made  as  rapidlj  as  possible.  Up  to  diate  th^ 
have  secured  4€0  rifles  and  2500  rounds  of  ammunition  only.  l%ey  expect 
to  have  5000  men  at  their  command,  800  of  these  being  native  Indians. 
President  Alon^o  left  Sucr^  December  6,  with  2000  men  aimed  with  Manser 
riSes.  On  December  16  he  readied  Oruro,  three  days'  mardi  from  this 
place.  A  telegram  sent  by  him  to  the  insurgents,  urging  cessation  of  hostile 
o^^tion,  woa  dtsre^rarded,  and  active  resistance  by  the  people  here  is  planned 
as  $ocfa  as  Prcsi^leot  Alonio  reaches  La  Pas  with  his  troops.    It  is  not  yet 
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fuUj  decided  whether  to  meet  the  troops  on  the  'Alto'  or  within  the  city 
limitfl.  Several  proclamations  and  announcements  have  been  issued  by  the 
leaden  of  the  revdution." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  made  further  reports  on  January  26,  February  1, 
February  S»  and  February  10»  1899,  explaining  the  serious  condition 
of  affairs.    On  March  28,  1899,  he  wrote: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  occurrence  of  another  hideous  outrage 
and  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  of  Bolivia.  On  March  1  Colonel 
Pando  sent,  from  his  army  at  Sicasica,  120  men,  commanded  by  Arturo 
Egoino,  to  Ayopaya,  there  to  confer  with  Mr.  Orellana  as  to  the  best  means 
for  simultaneously  attacking  Cochabamba.  On  arriving  at  the  town  of 
Mohoza,  Eguino  demanded  a  loan  of  200  Bolivians  fnun  the  priest  of  the 
town  and  100  Bolivians  from  the  mayor. 

''These  demands  being  refused,  the  priest  and  mayor  were  impris<med. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  priest  had  despatched  couriers  to  the  Indian  villages 
asking  that  the  natives  attack  Pando's  men. 

"A  large  crowd  of  Indians  came,  and  in  spite  of  all  measures  taken  to 
pacify  them,  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  away,  the  men  subjected 
to  revolting  treatment,  and  finaUy  locked  inside  the  diurch  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  infernal  priest,  after  celebrating  the  so-called  'Mass  of  Agony,' 
allowed  the  Indians  to  take  out  the  unfortunate  victims,  two  by  two,  and  103 
were  deliberately  murdered,  each  pair  by  different  tortures.  Seventeen  es- 
c^)ed  death  by  having  departed  the  day  previous  on  another  mission." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  speaks  of  the  ^^ infernal  priest"  as  though  that 
part  of  it  were  settled  beyond  argument.  It  may  be  confessed  that 
the  priest's  methods  were  rather  heroic;  but  if  there  had  been  more 
like  him,  there  would  have  been  fewer  of  these  "infernal"  forced- 
loans  in  the  dictatorships.  The  imprisonment  and  maltreatment 
of  the  priest,  because  of  his  refusal  to  yield  to  highway  robbery,  is 
passed  over  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner,  and 
the  disarming  of  the  soldiers  is  referred  to  rather  pathetically;  whUe 
the  atrocities  committed  by  these  brigands  is  not  even  mentioned. 
When  groups  of  marauding  soldiers  have  no  respect  for  the  property 
of  the  Church  nor  the  persons  of  its  ministers,  and  they  happen  to 
get  the  worst  of  it,  as  in  this  instance,  I  will  let  Mr.  George  H.  Bridge- 
man,  American  Minister,  do  the  weeping. 

On  April  20,  1899,  Mr.  Bridgeman  wrote: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  stote  that  smce  the  battle  reported  in  Despatdi  No. 
lis,  of  April  IS,  matters  have  progressed  quietly,  and  people  generally  accept 
the  idea  that  the  revolution  has  ended  and  that  peace  is  dedared. 

"Alonxo,  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  fled  to  Antofagasta,  and  is  still 
out  of  Bolivia,  with  a  number  of  his  officers.  The  number  killed  of  Pando's 
army  is  117,  wounded  127.  Of  Alonso's  men  they  estimate  400  killed  and 
wounded.  One  thousand  of  Alonzo's  army  were  taken  prisoners;  20  pieces 
of  artillery,  4  Gatling  guns,  1700  rifles  captured,  with  S8,000  Bolivianos 
from  the  treasure  wagon.  The  local  government  of  La  Pas  soon  go  to  Oruro, 
there  to  arrange  preliminaries  for  reorganization." 
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On  April  98, 1899,  the  ''Junta*'  of  Bolivia,  through  the  "G^ieral 
Secretaiy  of  the  Govenunent  Assembly/*  Fernando  £.  Guachalla, 
writing  from  Oruro»  informed  Mr.  Bridgeman  that  a  new  national 
government  had  been  organized,  composed  of  Serapio  Reyes  Ortez, 
Jose  Manuel  Pando,  and  Marcario  Pinilla. 

On  August  22, 1899,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  A  A  Adee  author- 
ized Mr.  Bridgeman  to  recognize  the  new  outfit  as  the  government  of 
Bolivia  if  they  were  still  administering  an  orderiy  de  fa/do  government. 

A  Presidential  Election  in  oub  Sibteb  Republic 
Colombia 

Colombia  has  ever  stood  in  the  vanguard  of  the  cohorts  of  civiliza- 
tion, first  in  the  ^^august  empire  **  of  pure  democracy.  No  antiquated 
foolishness  like  the  Australian  ballot  system  exists  in  Colombia.  They 
prefer  vote-counting  by  automatic  infallible  machines.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  Mr.  Charles  Burdett  Hart,  United 
States  Minister  to  Bogoti,  under  date  of  August  5,  1900,  thus  de- 
scribes the  more  modem  election  devices : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  on  the  night  of  the  81st 
ultimo  Jos^  Manuel  Marroquin,  Vice-President  of  the  RepuUie  of  OJombia, 
being  at  the  time  in  Bogotd,  declared  himself  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power,  named  and  instfdkd  a  ministry,  and,  so  far  as  tins  was  possible,  took 
possession  of  the  government  This  act  was  made  possible  by  first  getting 
possession  of  the  garrison  in  Bogot4;  and  this  in  turn  was  made  possible  by 
an  understanding  with  the  conunanders.  Such  commanders  as  were  not 
favorable  to  the  movement  were  superseded  by  friends  of  Marroquin  and 
hdd  imder  strict  surveillance  whQe  ibe  neoessaiy  steps  were  being  taken  to 
get  possession.  There  was  no  resistance  whatever,  and,  considering  how  the 
matter  was  accomplished,  none  was  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

"In  a  manifesto  issued  on  the  1st  instant,  Mr.  Marroquin  gives  as  the 
reasons  which  moved  him  to  take  the  step,  the  inability  of  President  Sande- 
mente  to  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic, '  and  to  give  the  attention  and 
consecration  whidi  the  executive  action  demands  in  iH  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  ruled  by  a  government  purely  presidential  as  Odombia  is,' 
and  the  call  of  public  opinion  which  for  a  long  time  had  asked  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  lawful  normal  condition.  The  Vice-Presidoit  says  also 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  and  does 
so  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He  declares  that  he  desires  to  bring  to  a  speedy 
end  the  bloody  civQ  war  which  is  dividing  the  country,  and  he  means  to  do 
this  by  his  solenm  promise  to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected  the  dvfl  ri^ts 
of  all.  If,  however,  hb  promise  in  this  regard  shall  not  bring  about  peace, 
he  will  prosecute  the  war  with  energy,  to  put  down  the  revolution.  In  con- 
dusion,  he  calls  on  all  Colombians  who  love  their  country  to  place  themsdves 
under  the  banner  of  constitutionality  and  Intimacy. 

"The  first  knowledge  that  President  Sandemente  had  of  the  coup  d^etai 
was  when  a  Marroquin  force  arrived  at  Villeta,  President  Sandemente's 
temporaiy  residence,  a  day's  joumqr  fnun  Bogoti,  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 
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together  with  Bafad  M.  Pakcio,  his  minister  of  government.  The  garrison 
at  Villeta  would  have  defended  President  Sandemente,  but  since  the  foroe 
tent  against  him  was  far  superior  to  his  own.  President  Sandemente  refused 
to  have  any  bloodshed  there.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his 
house. 

"On  the  8rd  instant  President  Sandemente  issued  a  protest  to  the  naticm, 
redting  what  had  happened  and  commenting  on  the  manifesto  of  Mr.  Marro- 
quin.  In  the  protest  President  Sandemente  says,  he  is  authorised  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  to  reside  outside  the  capital.  He  asks  who  had  made 
Marroquln  a  judge  in  the  matter.  He  says  that  Mr.  Marroquin  has  violated 
the  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  support  Speaking  directly  to  his 
fellow-dtisens.  President  Sandemente  says:  *If  your  forefathers  did  not  con- 
tent to  be  governed  dictatorially  by  the  great  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  five 
nations,  will  you  consent  to  be  so  governed  by  Mr.  Marroquin,  and  those  who 
support  so  arbitrary  an  act?  Will  you  regard  with  mdifference  that  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  nation  shall  continue  to  be  outraged  ?  And  will  the 
army,  which  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  loyalty,  so  regard  it  ? ' " 

President  Sandemente^s  protests  were  of  no  avaQ;  General 
Rafad  Reyes  and  the  army  were  at  the  hack  of  Marroquin.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  Colombia  would  get  miUones  y  miUones  out  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal  Concession.  General  Reyes 
and  the  clique  did  not  intend  that  Sandemente  should  handle  any 
of  this  fabulous  veealth. 

As  a  rule,  a  presidential  election  in  Colombia  lasts  for  three  or 
four  years,  results  in  two  or  three  himdred  battles,  and  the  loss  of 
S0,000  or  40,000  or  50,000  lives,  in  addition  to  the  burning  of  towns 
and  the  sacking  and  looting  of  all  foreign  property.  Marroquin's 
greased-lightning  scheme  of  election  seems  far  preferable. 
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HOW  OUR  SISTER  REPUBLICS  SANTO  DOMINGO 
AND  HAITI  ELECT  PRESIDENTS 

IN  a  despatch  to  the  State  Department  on  July  27,  1899,  Minister 
W.  F.  Powell  reported  the  assassination  of  "President"  Ulysses 

Heureaux,  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  cause  of  the  assassination  was  given  as  follows:  General 
Heureaux  had  caused  large  quantities  of  paper  money  to  be  issued, 
about  $4,000,000,  which  was  circulated  under  compulsion  among 
the  smaller  merchants  and  people  generally.  The  President  claimed 
that  the  grave  financial  conditions  confronting  the  country  compelled 
him  to  do  this;  but  the  paper  money  was  received  by  the  people  with 
apprehension  and  under  strong  protest  "They  finally  refused  to 
receive  the  paper  money,  and  would  only  exchange  their  products 
for  gold.  In  and  around  Puerto  Plata  they  would  only  receive  it  in 
exchange  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1,  and  in  some  cases  12  to  1.  To  repress 
this  discontent  and  to  suppress  these  murmurs,  several  of  the  parties 
who  had  severely  criticised  the  policy  of  the  government  in  issuing 
paper  money  were  shot,  as  examples  to  others  or  like  discontented 
spirits.'* 

By  this  time  great  dissatisfaction  had  arisen,  especially  at  Moca, 
a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Santiago, 
the  principal  town  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Powdl  continues  that  Presi- 
dent Heureaux,  "hearing  of  the  dissatisfaction,  proceeded  there.  It 
is  reported  that  he  caused  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  who 
be  was  informed  were  plotting  against  him,  to  be  shot,  and  orders 
were  given  to  inflict  the  same  penalty  upon  others.'*  The  day  on 
which  he  was  to  leave  for  Santiago,  .  .  .  three  men,  Ram6n  Caceres, 
Juan  Ricardo,  Horacio  Vasquez,  whom  rumor  stated  were  to  suffer 
the  same  fate,  attacked  him,  firing  six  bullets  into  his  body.  A  beggar 
near  by  was  also  accidentally  shot.  The  assassins  escaped,  but  some 
of  them  were  caught  afterwards  and  executed.  Ram6n  Caceres  be- 
came later  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Vice-President,  M.  Ilgueroa,  took  the  oath  of  office.  He 
fesigned  soon  afterwards.  The  financial  condition  was  so  bad  that 
the  soldiers,  unpaid  and  ill-fed,  refused  to  fight.  Mr.  Powell  says: 
"This  country  is  hopelessly  buikrupt;  its  foreign  debt  amounts  to 
f«5.000,000;  its  interior  debt  no  one  knows." 
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Mr.  Jimines  now  aspired  to  be  President  "A  battle  was  fought 
at  Monte  Christo,  August  25;  the  government  forces  were  led  by 
General  Cordillas,  the  Minister  of  War.  At  first  he  was  successful, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Puerta  Plata,  since  which  time 
his  army  has  largely  deserted  him." 

On  September  26,  1899,  C.  L.  Maxwell,  United  States  Consul 
General  at  Santo  Domingo,  reported  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government,  with  Horacio  Vasquez  as  President,  among  the  ministers 
being  Ram^  Caceres,  who  had  killed  the  former  President 

On  November  11, 1899,  Minister  Powell  reported  that  Mr.  Juan 
Isidro  Jimines  had  been  elected  President  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
would  be  installed  on  November  15. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  8, 1900,  President  William 
McKinley  remarked: 

"A  revoluUon  in  the  Dominican  Republic  toward  the  dose  of  last  year 
resolted  in  the  installation  of  President  Jiminez,  whose  government  was 
fcmnaOy  recognized  in  January." 

Having  thus  caught  up  the  threads  of  constitutional  succession 
in  Santo  Domingo,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  scientific  improve- 
ments and  labor-saving  devices  which  have  been  grafted  upon  the 
dection  machinery  of  that  glorious  and  majestic  conmionwealth. 
That  the  reader  may  not  overlook  some  of  the  manifest  advantages 
which  the  Santo  Domingo  system  has  over  the  obsolete  Australian 
system,  I  shall  quote  mainly  from  official  reports  to  the  United  States 
government,  nuule  by  its  minister,  Mr.  W.  F.  Powell. 

Jiminez  had  becni  upset  and  Vasques  installed  as  Provisional 
President,  when  our  narrative  commences. 

From  Port  au  Prince,  on  April  10,  1908,  Mr.  Powell  writes  to 
Seaetaiy  Hay: 

''The  political  prisoners  confined  in  the  fort  in  the  dty  on  March  23  at 
one  p.  M.,  when  both  the  military  and  naval  authorities  were  at  their  homes, 
and  about  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  enjoying  their  noon 
siesta,  were  rdeased  by  some  one,  and  to  the  number  of  seventy  were  supplied 
with  arms,  and  headed  by  Genersd  Pepin,  one  of  the  prisoners,  liberated  those 
who  had  been  confined  for  various  crimen.  These  people  were  also  given 
arms.  Among  the  political  prisoneia  rekaaed  was  Navarro,  the  former  Gov- 
erns of  Monte  Christo,  and  the  leader  in  that  movement  a  few  months  ago 
and  who  had  been  captured  and  confined  here;  another  was  released  by  the 
name  of  General  Martines.  These  men  and  their  f  dlowers  soon  disarmed  the 
few  guards  on  duty,  and  within  a  few  minutes  after  their  liberaticm  had  se- 
cured possession  of  the  fortress.  At  a  given  signal  the  partisans  of  these  people 
m  the  dty,  who  were  opposed  to  the  provisional  government  imder  General 
Vasques,  niade  an  attack  on  the  militarjr  authorities  of  the  city  and  afterwards 
on  the  police  force,  and  being  successful  in  both,  secured  full  possession  of 
the  dty.    Aftir  fighting  nearly  two  hours*  many  being  killed  or  wounded. 
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General  Sanchez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Belatiooa,  and  the  Poatmaster-General 
Mr.  Castillon,  scNigfat  asylum  at  the  American  consulate,  Mrs.  Vasques,  the 
wife  of  the  President,  going  to  the  Haitian  legation.  General  Pidiardo,  the 
Minister  of  War,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  fortress.  General 
A.  W.  Gil  was  named  by  the  insurgents  as  the  ProvisicHial  Presidoit  in  plaee 
of  General  Vasques.  .  .  .  The  revolutiimists,  immediately  after  securing 
possession  of  the  dty,  seized  the  two  Dominican  naval  vessds,  one  oi  whicii 
b  not  much  larger  than  the  steam-tugs  used  in  towing  on  our  rivers.  She  was 
armed  with  two  cannon  and  named  the  Colon.  The  other,  the  Independence, 
is  of  the  type  of  the  Topeka.  Quiet  prevafled  in  the  dty  fnun  March  23  until 
Apnl  2.  From  that  time  up  till  the  departure  of  the  Frendi  steamer,  fighting 
has  been  constantly  going  <m,  in  which  many  on  both  ades  have  been  killed. 
The  Atlanta,  Captain  Turner,  arrived  on  the  2d,  and  landed  a  party  of  sailors 
to  protect  the  consulate  and  the  'La  Fe '  estate,  where  b  located  the  office  of 
the  mining  and  railroad  companies,  and  where  the  Vioe-Presidait,  Mr.  Adams» 
and  his  wife  and  a  party  of  engineers  are  stopping.  This  place  is  about  four 
miles  from  the  dty. 

"General  Vasques,  it  is  said,  with  an  army  of  SOOO  men,  readied  by  a 
forced  mardi  the  environs  of  the  city  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  since  that  time  fitting  has  been  going  on.  He  has  occupied  three  sides 
aroimd  the  dty,  on  the  highlands  which  command  the  dty.  His  position  is 
very  strong,  as  he  holds  the  dty  at  his  mercy,  and  unless  dislodged  by  the 
forces  of  Greneral  GQ,  will  compd  the  latter  to  surrender,  as  he  controls  all 
the  approaches  to  the  dty.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  dislodge 
him  by  the  revolutionists,  but  they  have  failed,  while  Greneral  Vasques  on  his 
side  has  endeavored  to  enter  the  city,  but  each  time  has  been  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  one  point  of  view  the  revolutionists  have  sli^^tly  the  best  of  it,  as, 
aside  from  holding  the  dty,  they  are  in  possession  oi  the  fort,  in  which  there 
is  stored  a  laige  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  b  a  serious  loss  to 
Greneral  Vasques.  .  .  .  The  Presidente,  Vasques*  vessel,  attempted  to  bom- 
bard the  dty  without  previous  notice.  One  ^ell  fell  in  the  courtyard  oi  the 
Grerman  consulate,  but  fortunatdy  did  not  explode.  Captain  Turner  sent 
a  message  to  this  vessel,  requesting  firing  to  cease.  As  the  Presidoite  con- 
tinued. Captain  Turner  prepared  his  vessd  for  action.  The  Dominican 
vessel,  seeing  this,  ceased  firing  and  left  The  next  day  the  Vineta,  German 
naval  vessd,  arrived,  and  learning  the  Atlanta  had  landed  saQors,  soit  ashore 
150  of  its  crew  to  protect,  as  was  stated,  the  German  consulate  and  to  look 
after  En^ish  interests,  and  shortly  after  its  arrival  an  Italian  and  a  Dutdi 
naval  vessd  reached  the  harbor,  making  four  foreign  naval  vessels.  The 
dty  is  entirdy  isolated  from  the  outside  world,  the  caUes  being  cut,  so  that 
tdegrams  have  to  be  sent  by  special  messenger  to  Cotuy,  a  place  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city.  ...  A  battle  took  place  on  the  5th,  the  day  the  mail  left 
this  place.  .  .  .  The  streets  are  being  barricaded.  ...  I  am  informed  by 
the  Dominican  minister,  Mr.  Gonzales,  that  the  revolutionists  under  Genend 
Gn  made  an  attack  on  Greneral  Vasques  and  had  been  repulsed  with  great 
]os9«  four  of  their  leadmg  generals  being  killed,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Pepin,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  present  movement,  Navana,  and  Martines. 
This  movement  should  not  be  dassed  as  one  in  favor  of  the  last  President, 
Mr.  J t mines,  as  it  is  not  The  present  movement  b  as  mudi  opposed  to  Mr. 
Jtmitiez  as  it  is  to  Greneral  Vasques,  its  main  object  being  to  make  the  Hon. 
JUexandro  W.  Gil  President" 
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On  Bfay  12»  1908,  Mr.  Powell  added  another  chapter  to  the  history 
of  this  presidential  election : 

"By  letters  received,  it  is  stated  that  General  Vasques  had  the  city  dosdy 
besieged  on  all  sides  except  its  sea-front  The  reyoluUonists,  <m  their  part, 
were  stron^y  intrenched,  and  besides,  strong  barricades  had  been  erected 
in  maoy  of  Uie  streets  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  These  barricades 
were  well  supplied  with  rapid-fire  guns.  General  Vasques'  force  numbered 
about  8000  men ;  the  revolutionists  one  half  this  number.  General  Vasques 
estaUiahed  his  headquarters  at  a  village  known  as  San  Carios,  a  place  of 
about  800  houses,  and  a  short  distance  from  Santo  Domingo.  This  place  is 
entirdy  destroyed,  not  a  house  standing.  General  Vasques  made  several 
attempts  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  each  time  with  heavy 
loss.  His  last  attempt  was  partly  successful,  as  his  troops  had  made  a  breach 
fa  the  worics  of  the  revolutionists;  but  the  assaulting  party  not  being  supported 
at  a  critical  moment  by  General  Vasques,  the  revolutionists  rallied  and  drove 
Vasques'  force  out  of  their  intrenchments,  killing  the  general,  Cordrew,  who 
led  Uie  assault  Vasques  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  in  time.  The  sudden 
attadc,  and  the  failure  to  receive  reinforoements,  caused  a  panic  in  his  forces, 
idiidi  eventually  ended  in  a  rout,  his  force  scattering  and  fleeing  in  all  direc- 
tioos;  and  Vasques  himself  had  to  seek  safety  in  ^^t  At  the  time  of  his 
defeat  the  whole  Republic  was  in  his  favor,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  .  .  .  Vasques  left  with  a  dioaen  few  (150)  for  Puerta  Plata, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  Presidente  for  Santiago,  Cuba." 

Some  months  later.  General  Alezandro  W.  Gil  y  Wos  declared 
himsdf  President,  and  was  recognized  by  our  government 

A  new  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  the  old  President,  Jimmez ; 
and  still  another  headed  by  Carios  F.  Morales. 

Time  is  too  short  in  which  to  follow  the  interminable  and  un- 
profitable wranglings  of  these  semi-savage  d^enerates  in  their  bloody 
details.  The  three-cornered  revolution  processed  with  varjring  for- 
tunes until  Carios  F.  Morales  secured  a  virtual  triumph  and  was  de- 
dared  President 

A  CHAPTER  OF  HAITI 
OuB  LnTLB  Neqbo  Sister,  and  the  Modebn  Votinq- 

MACHINE8  SHE  USES  IN  ELECTIONS 

Tlie  Hon.  J.  N.  Leger,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  Haiti  to  the  United  States,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
"North  American  Review''  (July,  190S),  entitled  "The  Truth  about 
Hayti." 

Bfr.  L«ger  denied  that  there  is  voodooism  or  cannibalism  in  Haiti, 
and  asserted  that  "personal  safety  is  everywhere  assured;  one  can 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  without  trouble  or 
danger.*'  Mr.  Leger  also  claimed  that  "Hayti  is  no  worse  than  the 
other  Central  and  South  American  Republics,  and  it  b  very  far  from 
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relapsing  into  barbarism.**   Mr.  Leger  therefore  strongly  criticised 
Mr.  CoIquhoiin*s  statement  in  the  same  "Review  **  for  May,  190S. 

"Hayti  has  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations,  and  it  is  incontroverti- 
ble that,  with  the  removal  of  white  control,  the  negroes  have  reverted  to  a 
condition  almost  of  savagery." 

Mr.  Leger  may  be  right,  and  Haiti  may  be  no  worse  than  some 
Central  and  South  American  Republics.  He  is,  however,  mistaken 
if  he  includes  Peru,  Chili,  and  Argentina  among  the  Republics.  To 
give  my  readers  an  idea  of  what  Haiti  is  like  I  will  make  a  few  extracts 
from  official  reports  to  the  United  States  government,  written  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Leger's  article: 

May  11, 1902,  Port  au  Prince,  Legation  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Powdl 
reports  that  the  situation  is  extremely  interesting,  it  being  reported  that  the 
President  will  probably  leave  on  May  12,  in  whidi  event  bloodshed  is  feared; 
that  the  South  demands  the  presidency;  that  Firmin  and  Leoonte  are  candi> 
dates  from  the  North. 

May  12, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  President  of  Haiti  has  resigned 
and  is  to  leave  the  Republic,  and  requests  the  presence  of  a  naval  vessel  to 
protect  American  interests. 

May  12, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Chambers  were  fired  upon  and 
doaed  by  the  populace;  that  one  deputy  was  mortally  wounded;  that  the 
palace  and  arsenal  were  attacked  on  the  night  of  May  11,  when  several  were 
killed  and  wounded;  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  is  to  embark  the  President 
of  Haiti  at  noon.  May  12 ;  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Minister  for  War  are  at  the  United  States  legation;  that  Firmin  with  an  army 
is  marching  on  Port  au  Prince,  and  that  business  is  for  the  present  suspended. 

May  15,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  a  committee  of  eleven,  with  ex- 
President  Canal  as  chairman,  has  been  named  to  conduct  affairs  at  Port  an 
Prince,  and  that  a  similar  committee  has  been  named  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Republic. 

May  15, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  says  presence  of  naval  vessel  urgently  needed. 

May  16,  1902,  Department  of  State,  Washington.  —  Mr.  Hill  states  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  Topdca  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  for  Port  au  Prince  on  the 
morning  of  May  16. 

May  17,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  that  General  Sam,  President,  had  em- 
barked for  France.  "At  the  present  moment  the  Republic  is  without  an 
executive  and  a  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  except  the  committee 
above  named;  yet  one  arriving  here  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  violent 
revolution  had  occurred,  a  govenmient  driven  from  power,  almost,  one  might 
say,  without  bloodshed." 

Mr.  Powell  narrated  the  history  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  stating 
that  General  Sam  was  elected  President  April  1, 1896,  by  the  National 
Chamber  upon  the  sudden  death  of  General  Hyppolite;  that  Congress 
required  him  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once  and  to  remain  in  oflSce 
until  May  15,  1903;  diat  this  was  *' unconstitutional"  and  caused 
grave  dissatisfaction,  which  continued  to  grow;    that  "the  several 
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pc^tical  arrests  and  the  exile  of  many  persons  within  the  past  two 
yeais  have  been  on  account  of  this  discussion/' 

"Hie  first  dissatirfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  the  govern- 
ment was  caused  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  in  the  late  Section 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  held  in  January  last  It  is  said  in 
many  places  where  elections  were  held  that  only  those  were  allowed  to  vote 
fdio  would  promise  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  government's  candidate. 
Those  who  would  not  do  so  could  not  vote.  In  other  cases  where  the  oppos- 
ing candidate  received  a  majority  or  a  plurality  his  election  was  set  aside, 
and  some  one  dse  named  in  his  place.  If  any  one  maintained  such  action  to 
be  illegal,  he  was  arrested  or  exiled.'* 

The  men  who  aspired  to  become  President  veere  C.  Fouchard, 
Bfinister  of  Finance  in  General  Salomon's  cabinet,  who  had  been 
exiled  by  General  Sam;  Solon  Menos,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  Greneral  Sam's  cabinet;  Seneque  Pierre,  an  old  Senator  (all 
these  men  being  from  the  South) ;  A.  Ilrmin,  Haitian  Minister  to 
France;  Alexis  Nord,  Governor  of  one  of  the  northern  provinces; 
General  Tancred  August,  Secretary  of  Public  Works;  Vibrum  Guil- 
laume.  Secretary  of  War;  and  General  C.  Leconte,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (all  from  the  North),  with  General  Maxime  Monplaisir, 
lm»ther-in-law  of  the  President,  as  a  "dark  horse.'' 

**  After  the  detefmination  that  the  Prendent  would  resign.  Minister  Leconte 
[the  government  candidate]  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  elected,  as  he  had 
nffioent  votes  (hedged  in  both  houses  to  elect  him.  This  news  spread 
rapidly,  the  streets  became  full  of  aimed  citizens  wending  their  way  toward 
the  Chambers  to  prevent,  forcibly  if  necessary,  his  election.  At  firat  it  was 
diflkuh  to  get  the  members  together.  The  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  legislative  halls  were  thronged  with  people,  and  the  government  troops, 
the  Utter  to  protect  the  members  in  case  of  violence.  Several  secret  meetings 
of  the  members  were  held.  At  last  the  doors  were  opened,  and  as  so<m  as 
opened  every  available  space  not  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
was  filled  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  General  Leconte.  As  the  balloting  was 
about  to  commence,  some  one  in  the  Chambers  fired  his  revolver.  In  an 
instant  shooting  commenced  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  One  or  two 
were  killed,  and  the  same  number  wounded.  The  members  all  sought 
ihdter  in  the  most  available  places  they  could  find,  —  under  benches  and 
dedo.  Others  forgot  the  way  they  entered,  and  sought  exit  by  means  of  the 
windows.  By  thb  means  the  populace  prevented  the  election  of  General 
leconte,  forcibly  adjourned  the  Chambers  without  date,  and  dispersed  the 
tDttmhaa  of  both  Chambers.  The  government  troops  immediatdy  retired 
to  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  or  the  arrondissement,  as  it  was 
thou^t  that  an  attack  would  be  immediatdy  made  on  each  place.  .  .  . 
A  oonoerted  attadc  was  made  on  each  of  \ht  above  places  at  ten  pjf ., 
lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  in  whidi  the  government  troops  were  the 
victofs.  It  is  supposJMl  that  in  these  engagements  about  one  hundred  persons 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  .  .  . 

''Another  attadc  was  made  on  the  palace  and  arsenal  on  Thursday, 
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May  15,  by  some  hot-headed  individuals,  but  as  on  the  former  occasion,  tbey 
were  repulsed.  For  a  time  this  unexpected  movement  created  great  uneasi- 
ness. What  is  most  to  be  feared  is  the  danger  arising  from  fire.  As  the  town 
consists  mainly  of  wooden  structures,  a  fire  once  conunenced  will  sweep  the 
city;  then  will  comt  the  uprising  of  the  lower  classes  to  loot  and  pillage." 

On  May  19,  1902,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Boisrond  Canal, 
President,  notified  the  Diplomatic  Corps  that  the  Committee  of  the 
North,  at  present  at  Gronaives,  was  disposed  to  march  on  the  capitaL 

May  19,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  inquires  of  the  State  Department  if  he  may 
take  the  U.  S.  S.  Topeka  to  St  Marc  to  consult  with  the  Conmiander  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  and  advise  him  not  to  go  to  Port  au  Prince.  He  states 
that  if  the  army,  which  is  said  to  number  5000  men,  is  not  prevented  from 
reaching  Port  au  Prince,  a  severe  contest  is  to  be  expected,  in  whidi  American 
interests  will  suffer. 

May  19,  1902,  Mr.  HiU,  of  the  State  Department,  replies  in  the  negative 
to  Mr.  Powell's  request 

May  24,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  everything  very  quiet,  but  that  in- 
formation had  been  received  that  Mr.  Firmin,  and  Generals  Nord  and  Jeao 
Jumeau,  were  approaching  the  city  with  hostile  intent  at  the  head  of  5000  men. 

The  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  Generab  Nord  and  Jumeau 
were  given  them  by  Admiral  Killick.  Five  thousand  Remingtons  and 
1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  recently  bought  and  delivered  to  the 
government  The  Admiral  was  charged  to  have  them  conveyed  to  the 
arsenal.  Two  thousand  of  these  guns  were  landed ;  the  remainder,  8000,  and 
all  the  anmiunition,  he  retained  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Firmin.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  present  force  under  Firmin,  Nord,  and  Jumeau  was  armed. 

May  27,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  with  Canal  as  President;  Nord,  Secretary  of  War;  St  Fort 
Colin,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Jeremie,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relatiooa; 
Cesarious,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Dennery,  Secretary  of  Finance;  La- 
lanne.  Secretary  of  Justice;   and  that  affairs  are  rather  better. 

May  80,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports:  "There  is  still  some  danger  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  what  is  known  as  the  'Army  of  the  North '  to  the 
capital.  It  was  supposed  they  would  return  to  Cape  Haitian,  Gooaivea^ 
And  St  Marc ;  but  such  b  not  the  case;  and  in  the  appointment  of  General 
Nord  Alexis  as  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  this  body  of  troops  can 
enter  the  city  at  any  time  by  his  orders.  The  danger  then  will  be  that  a  oot^ 
if  ^idl  nmy  occur  at  any  moment  The  North  will  have  the  advantage  in 
having  GODtrol  of  the  government's  arsenal  and  the  assistance  of  the  two 
Haitian  war-vessds.  The  palace  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
emnM^nt  trtiops.  The  commandant  refuses  the  provisional  government,  or 
lU  President,  an  entrance  thereto,  and  states  he  will  only  give  way  to  a 
constitutionally  elected  President** 

*' Anothifr  matter  I  have  the  honor  to  mention  in  ooonectkm  with  this  has 
been  th«  forced  loans  made  by  Mr.  Firmin  in  the  North,  giving  as  guarantee 
for  repayiiK^nt  certain  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation  of  coffee,  which 
re%-enue  h&s  already  been  guaranteed  for  certain  outstanding  hoods.  I  have 
been  requested  by  commercial  houses  to  protest,  but  have  not  done  so,  at 
tbef«  was  at  the  time  no  govenmient  to  whidi  such  a  piotest  could  be  sent** 
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PracticaUy  all  the  American  citizens  of  Port  au  Prince  joined  in  this 
protest 

June  19,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  to  Secretary  Hay  that  nothing  had 
oocurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  prevailing  there;  that  one  or  two  little 
affairs  had  occurred  at  Cape  Haiti  in  which  a  few  were  injured;  another 
disturbance  at  Jacmel,  where  Military  Grovemor  Delegat  was  compelled 
to  seek  asylum  in  the  Dominican  Consulate. 

'*The  provisional  government  is  about  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  pay  some  of 
the  back  salaries  of  the  public  employees,  who  have  received  no  money  for 
four  months.  The  government  has  expelled  Hon.  Brutus  St  Victor,  late 
Minister  of  Foreign  ReUtions.*' 

June  27,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  the  receipt  of  a  tdegram  from  Consul 
Livingston  that  the  Haitian  Admiral  intends  to  bombard  Cape  Haitian  at 
two  o*dodc,  June  28. 

June  28,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Haitian  government  styles 
the  Admiral  a  pirate  and  disavows  his  action. 

June  80,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  a  telegram  received  from  Cape 
Haitian  states  that  the  Admiral  fired  on  the  city,  kiUing  several  people; 
that  Firmin  leaves  Cape  Haitian  on  a  Haitian  na^  vessel  under  protection 
of  oonsub.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Powell  had  written  that  he  thought 
Admiral  Killidc's  threat  to  bombard  a  mere  bluff,  that  it  would  injure 
his  friends  as  much  as  his  enemies,  etc.;  but  subsequently  acknowledged 
hnnself  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Killick's  character. 

July  7, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  writes  Secretary  Hay:  "AU  over  the  Republic 
there  have  been  more  or  less  disturbances,  the  most  serious  being  at  the  Cape, 
iHiere  Admiral  Killick  endeavored  to  give  aid  to  the  Hon.  A.  Firmin  (in  the 
presidential  decticm),  in  so  doing  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  Marine,  General  Nord  Alexis,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  and  therefore  an  opponent  to  Mr.  Firmin.  The  Admiral,  in 
order  to  protect  Mr.  Firmin,  landed  some  of  the  troops  and  sailors  from  his 
veasd,  and  also  four  of  his  guns.  This  action  on  his  port  was  resisted  by 
General  Nord,  and  brou^t  on  an  engagement  between  his  force  and  the 
troops  of  General  Nord  resulting  in  Killick*s  retreat  to  his  vessel  after 
the  loss  of  two  of  his  guns,  and  also  being  compelled  to  leave  a  portion  of 
his  troops  behind,  who  were  inmiediatdy  disarmed  by  General  Nord.*' 

Mr.  Powell  contmued:  "At  the  capital  the  dections  which  dosed  yester- 
day  were  fairiy  quiet;  there  has  been  some  little  shooting  at  ni^t,  making 
the  timid  and  nervous  rather  unsettled.  A  few  have  been  killed,  more 
through  acddent  than  by  design.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  houses  above  the  first 
floor  are  pretfy  well  riddled.  ...  We  do  not  dare  to  sit  on  our  gallery 
for  fear  of  some  stray  bullet" 

July  19,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  giving  details  of  the  Cape  Haitian 
affair;  stating  that  the  provisional  government  had  dismissed  Killick,  who 
defied  the  government,  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  coal,  which 
was  then  on  the  way  to  him,  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  Cape,  deatroy  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  Port  au  Prince  to  finish  his  work  of  destruction;  that 
he  would  never  surrender  the  vessel,  but  would  if  necessary  blow  her  up 
with  all  on  board. 

President  Canal  had  requested  the  French  minister  to  send  the  D'Assas 
to  Gooaives  to  capture  Kllftdc,  but  was  refused;  he  then  requested  Minister 
Powdl  to  send  the  Marietta  to  capture  the  Crete  and  bring  her  in,  but  was 
VOL.  1—22 
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abo  lefufled,  on  the  ground  that  the  Marietta  was  there  solely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  interests.  Admiral  Killid^  was  declared  a  pirate  by  the  gor- 
emment,  but  the  Diplomatic  Corps  refused  to  take  any  actioo  idiatever  in 
the  matter. 

Civil  Wab  Dbclabkd. 

July  26, 1902»  Mmister  PowdL  from  Port  au  Prince,  notified  the  Slate 
Department  by  cable  that  civil  war  had  been  dedared,  that  the  cabinet  had 
been  dissdved,  and  that  Firmin  was  mardiing  with  an  army  on  Port  au 
Prince. 

July  80,  1902,  Acting  Secretary  David  J.  Hill  informed  Mr.  Powdl  that 
the  government  would  not  regard  Admiral  Killidc's  vessel  as  a  pirate;  that 
the  expedient  of  dedaring  a  revolted  naticmal  vessel  to  be  a  ''pirate*'  has 
often  been  resorted  to  among  the  Spanish-American  orantries  in  times  of 
civil  tumult;  but  whfle  such  vessel  may  be  outlawed  so  far  as  the  out- 
lawing State  is  concerned,  no  foreign  nation  b  bound  to  resped  or  execute 
such  outlawry.    Treason  is  not  piracy. 

August  1, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote:  "The  Provisional  President,  General 
Canal,  has  informed  the  public  that  civil  war  has  commenced  through 
the  action  of  Mr.  Firmin  and  of  his  friends.  General  Jean  Jumeau,  the 
Governor  of  the  Artibonite  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  aUest  of  the  Haitian 
generals,  has  taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Firmin,  and  left  Gonaives  with 
an  army  of  2000  men  and  several  field  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  thb 
city.  At  the  time  of  General  Jumeau's  departure  with  his  troops,  Goieral 
Salnave  left  for  the  Cape  with  8000  men.  It  was  rumored,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  men  in  the  two  armies,  that  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  [Jaoe 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Firmin  would  have  the  full  privilege  to  pillage  and  de- 
stroy. .  .  .  For  several  days  during  the  past  two  weeks  almost  a  reign 
of  terror  prevailed,  as  if  some  great  calami^  were  pending  over  the  place. 
AU  business  was  paralyzed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fouchard  called  at  the  legation  to 
know  what  steps  the  Diplomatic  Corps  would  take  to  prevent  General 
Jumeau  carrying  into  execution  his  plans  to  destroy  the  dty.  We  informed 
him  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  could  not  take  any  steps  in  that  direction; 
that  this  government  must  itadf  prepare  to  defend  the  capital.  .  .  .  Owing 
to  the  dose  proximity  of  General  Jumeau's  army,  the  government  on  the 
night  of  July  26  sent  a  body  of  troops  numbering  500  men  to  prevent  a 
further  advance  of  this  army.  The  next  morning,  July  27,  at  six  a.  m.,  the 
alarm  gun  was  fired,  calling  the  citizens  to  arms  and  warning  the  in- 
habitants of  the  near  apprc^di  of  General  Jumeau's  troops.  Within  an 
hour  thereafter  800  volunteers  were  sent  to  reinforce  those  sent  out  the  night 
previous.  Later  in  the  morning  General  San  Fort  Colm,  with  three  rai- 
ments of  the  national  troops,  left  for  the  same  destination.  General  Ju- 
meau's troops  were  met  at  a  place  called  Duvivier,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  city,  where  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  about  50  were  killed 
and  100  wounded,  the  loss  on  General  Jumeau's  side  being  unknown. 

**  It  was  reported  that  General  Jumeau's  troops  had  retreated.  .  .  .  Vioe- 

Admiral  Killick  has  seized  many  of  the  small  Haitian  coasting-vessds  freighted 

with  fruits  and  vegetables  for  this  market,  one  of  which  was  a  vessd  flying  the 

nerican  flag.  .  .  .  News  has  reached  the  government  to-day  of  the  defeat 

\e  army  under  General  Salnave,  who  was  mardiing  to  Cape  Haiti,  by  the 
«  under  General  Nord  Alexis.  •  .  .  Street  firing  at  nig^  continiiei. 
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mudi  to  eveiy  one's  diaoomforty  as  no  one  feds  safe  from  stray  bullets.  Since 
Blay  ISth  more  than  900,000  rounds  of  ammunition  have  been  uadessly  wasted. 
...  A  quorum  of  members  elect  has  reached  the  capital.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmin 
has  but  iSoi95  members;  how  the  other  78  stand  no  one  knows,  not  even  the 
csndidates  themsdves.  Mr.  Firmin  can  only  win  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  The 
presidential  ccmtest  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  two  candidates,  Mr.  Pierre  and 
Mr.  Fouchard.  .  .  .  The  real  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  partisans 
of  these  wiUdash.** 

August  5, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Firmin  set  up  a  new  government 
on  August  4  at  Gonaives,  known  as  the  Provisional  Grovenmient  of  Artibonite 
and  the  Northwest,  with  Firmin,  President;  Killidc,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
War;  Bouraud,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Henriques,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  St  Louis,  Secretary  of  Public  Works;  Chicoye,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Lamour,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

August  5, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote:  "The  defeat  of  General  Sahiave  by  the 
army  Si  General  Nord  Alexis,  and  the  threatened  attadc  upon  Gronaives  by 
the  latter,  has  caused  General  Jean  Jumeau  to  change  his  base  of  operations. 
...  He  has  taken  the  field  in  person,  and  is  moving  with  his  army  towards 
the  Cape  to  meet  General  Nord  Alexis.  .  .  .  The  contest  at  the  Cape  will  no 
doubt  be  a  bitter  one,  as  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  armies  are  both 
old  men,  are  bitter  enemies,  and,  as  each  has  the  prestige  of  having  never  suf- 
fered defeat,  neither  will  succumb  to  the  other  without  a  severe  struggle.  .  .  . 
If  General  Nord  Alexis  succeeds  in  defeating  General  Jumeau,  it  brings  him 
prominently  before  the  people  as  a  presidential  candidate.** 

August  9,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  provisional  government  of 
Haiti  has  notified  the  l^;ation  that  Gonaives,  Port  de  Paix,  and  St  Marc  are 
in  rd)dlion,  and  requests  the  United  States  to  prevent  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammuniticHi  to  those  places. 

August  10,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Adnural  Killidc  prevente  the 
steamship  Paloma  from  entering  Cape  Haitian;  that  he  has  caUed  to  Com- 
mander McCrea,  at  Gonaives,  that  the  government  at  Cape  Haiti  is  not  recog- 
nised, nor  the  blockade,  and  to  give  protection  to  American  and  Cuban  or 
fcffdgn  vessds  desiring  to  enter  the  Cape. 

August  11, 1902,  Mr.  PoweU  reports  that  the  Frendi  vessel  D'Assas  has  re- 
turned; brings  news  that  Petit  Goave  is  entirdy  destroyed,  10,000  people 
homdess,  — the  D*Assas  brou^t  150  women  and  diOdren  to  Port  au  Prince; 
that  Kilhdc  bloduules  the  Cape,  refusing  the  Paloma  entrance;  that  he  has 
instructed  Omsul  Livingston  to  ignore  the  blodsade. 

August  15, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  Secretary  Hay  that  the  prindpal  events 
whidi  had  occurred  since  his  last  despatch  were: 

IsL  The  attempt  to  declare  the  port  of  Haiti  in  a  stale  of  bkxkade  by  the 
Firmm  government; 

2d.  The  total  destniction  of  Petit  Goave; 
Sd.   The  refusal  to  permit  foreigners  to  land  at  Gonaives; 
4th.  The  ccmtrol  at  the  Cape  between  the  two  armed  forces  under  Creneral 
Nord  Alexis  and  General  Jean  Jumeau. 

"The  saddest  event  of  which  I  have  to  write,-  says  Mr.  Powell,  "is  the 
total  destruction  (^  Petit  Goave,  a  coast  dty  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives,  about  fifty 
miles  from  here,  with  a  population  of  about  12,000 ;  it  was  beautifully  situated 
and  represented  a  thriving  conmiunity.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Bepublic  Many  of  the  foreign  houses  had  branches  here.   One  ol  the  largest 
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and  most  complete  coffee  usines  in  the  Republic  is  located  there.  To-day  there 
axe  but  two  houses  standing,  and  over  10,000  people  are  practically  home- 
less. This  place  was  hdd  by  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Finnin,  the  conmiand- 
ant  in  charge,  Chiooye,  Minister  of  Interior  and  Police,  being  a  member  of 
his  cabinet  The  provisional  government  sent  from  here  900  men  under 
General  Carrie  to  dislodge  him  and  to  restore  it  to  the  control  of  this  gov- 
ernment. On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General  Carrie  sent  word  to  General 
Chicoye  to  surrender.  General  Chicoye  with  a  small  force  made  a  sally  from 
the  city  on  the  force  under  oonmiand  of  General  Carrie,  and  was  repulsed. 
While  this  attack  was  being  made  in  the  front,  a  strong  detachment  was  sent 
to  enter  the  city  from  the  other  side  by  General  Carrie,  so  that  General 
Chiooye  was  between  two  fires.  Seeing  Uiis,  he  retreated  towards  the  city. 
On  entering  it,  it  is  said,  he  repaired  to  his  house,  put  it  to  the  torch,  and  was 
consumed  with  his  wife  and  children.  Others  did  like^se,  and  the  place  was 
soon  destroyed.  Another  report  is  that  a  number  d  young  men  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  Firminists  returned  with  General  Carrie's  army. 
When  this  army  entered  the  city,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  most  promi- 
nent partisans  of  Mr.  Firmin.  Owing  to  the  hi^  wind  prevailing  at  the  time, 
the  flames  from  these  houses  conmiunicated  with  others,  and  in  a  litt  e  while 
the  whole  city  was  in  flames.  It  seems  that  no  effort  was  made  to  stop  it  or  to 
cease  fighting,  which  at  that  time  was  going  on  in  the  streets.  The  women 
and  children  fled  to  the  coffee  usine,  which  is  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
and  which  esci^)ed  the  flames.  To  this  place  also  what  was  left  of  General 
Chicoye*s  force  retreated.  Many  of  the  wounded  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 
It  is  stated  that  450  were  killed.  There  were  but  few  wounded,  as  they  were 
burned  with  the  houses. 

"  After  the  French  consulate  was  destroyed,  the  consul  raised  his  flag  at  the 
usine,  which  is  French  property,  and  gave  asylum  to  all  who  came  there.  Gren- 
eral  Carrie  demanded  that  the  people  there  be  surrendered  to  him,  —  about 
400  in  number.  .  .  .  The  provisional  government  has  ordered  their  embarka- 
tion to  forcipi  shores.  .  .  .  They  have  no  money  to  pay  their  passage  or  sus- 
tain themsehies  after  they  may  reach  a  foreign  shore.  All  Uiey  have  is  on 
their  bodies/* 

Mr.  Fowefl  also  reported  that  the  French,  German,  Dutch,  and 
other  forei^  ministers  and  citizens  contributed  from  their  private 
funds  to  help  these  poor  destitute  people.  The  provi^onal  govern- 
ment not  only  did  nothing,  but  committed  an  additional  outrage 
by  dririDg  these  poor  people  from  their  homes,  penniless,  into  for- 
eign countries. 

*'The  pixt^nsional  government  has  established  a  censorship  over  the  press, 
so  that  bu  tUiUe  news  can  be  gleaned  from  it  Nothing  adverse  to  the  govern- 
ment mfi  br  stated  in  the  columns  of  the  papers.  Any  departure  from  this 
niie  consii^iH  the  editors,  and  those  connected  with  them,  to  prison.*' 

Augui^t  iin  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  that  General  Jumeau,  on  the  18th,  had 
redtii^l  St,  Midiel,  a  small  town  in  the  mterior,  to  ashes  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  fivUln^;  into  the  hands  of  the  government  troops. 

'*  Id  ihp  North,  toward  the  Cape,  affairs  are  still  ma  desperate  state.    The 

annies  of  tlnr  two  sections  confront  eadi  other;  a  battle  is  momentarily  ex- 

"Qivl   It  h  slated  that  eadi  numbers  about  3000  men.  ...  At  Petit  Groave 
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the  oooditioii  oi  the  people  that  remain  th^e  seems  most  distressing.  The 
women  and  children  who  are  at  the  usine  are  without  food  or  raiment,  except 
such  as  has  been  sent  them  from  here ;  those  who  have  escaped  are  in  hiding 
in  the  mountains.  The  women  and  children  who  have  fled  from  the  city  are 
subsisting  on  what  they  can  find  near  them.'*  ^ 

August  29, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  severe  fighting  near  Cape  Haitian 
occurred  August  28th  and  29th;  that  Nord  is  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
anny  and  Jumeau  in  command  of  the  revolutionists;  that  the  loss  on  both 
sides  is  very  heavy ;  that  Limbe  and  Marmelade  are  totally  destroyed. 

August  29,  19(M2,  Mr.  Powell  reports  there  are  many  rumors,  but  little 
definite  news,  as  all  communication  is  cut  off,  and  Mr.  Firmin  has  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  consuls  and  consular  agents  from  conmiunicating  with 
the' legations.  .  .  .  "One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  contest  is  ^t  as 
soon  as  the  defeated  army  finds  that  it  is  compelled  to  leave  a  place,  it  at  once 
places  a  torch  to  it" 

September  8,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Admiral  KiUick  searched  a 
German  vessd  on  September  2,  and  took  from  her  goods  consigned  to  Cape 
Haitian  for  the  Haitian  government ;  that  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  Germany  has 
cabled  to  his  government  for  instructions  to  seize  the  Crete  (Killick's  ves- 
sel); that  the  German  naval  vessel  Panther  is  expected  to  arrive  September  4. 

September  6, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote:  "In  the  North  affairs  are  a  little 
moie  livdy.  Two  battles  have  been  fou^t  General  Jumeau  seems  to  have 
regained  some  ci  his  lost  ground.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Limbe  on  Sep- 
tember 1  and  2,  at  which  the  govenmient  troops  were  compelled  to  retire. 
...  It  is  reported  to-day  that  the  government  troops  have  suffered  another 
leyerse  at  a  place  thirty-six  hours'  march  from  here,  called  Mirebalais.  .  .  . 
The  German  naval  vessel  Panther  arrived  to-day.  .  .  . 

Tlie  Paloma,  which  arrived  to-day,  brings  to  Mr.  Firmin  $2,000,000  paper 
money,  printed  for  him  in  New  York;  800,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
a  quantity  of  firearms.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmm  now  has  all  the  sinews  of  war  that 
he  needs,  —  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  which  he  will  compel  all  to  accept; 
anns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  the  same.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmin  has  also 
leised  all  the  custom  receipts  at  the  ports  of  Gonaives,  St  Marc,  and  Port  de 
Paix.  The  revenues  from  these,  as  well  as  other  ports,  have  been  set  aside 
to  meet  the  bonded  obligations  of  the  government  as  they  feU  due.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  bonds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  German  bankers 
and  the  merdiants  of  those  countries. 

September  7,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  a  conmiunication  from  Boisrond 
Canal,  Provisional  President,  stating  that  "ex- Admiral  KiUick,  at  present 
b  rebeilioo  against  the  legitimate  authority,  has  seized  on  board  the  German 
merdumt  steamer  Markomannia  arms  and  ammunition  shipped  from  the 
capital  for  Cape  Haitian.  The  government  sent  out  another  protest  to  the 
world,  calling  the  Crete,  KiUick's  vessel,  a  pirate.'' 

September  7,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Panther  sunk  the  Crete 
yesterday;  ordered  her  to  surrender;  KiUick  refused ;  80  shots  fired  into  her; 
the  Crete  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Gonaives;  KiUick  and  his  crew  escaped 
unmjured  to  the  shore.  Mr.  PoweU  added  that  "The  Panther  returned  to 
this  port  this  morning.  There  was  much  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  whfle  with  others  there  is  a  bitter  f^ing  of  resentment  against 
the  provisional  government  and  German  colony,  which  may  result  in  some 
grave  events  the  coming  weds." 
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September  9,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  stales  that  it  is  repeated  that  Admiral 
KUlick  and  two  of  his  officers  went  down  with  the  Crete. 

COMBfENTS  ON  THE  SiNKING  OF  THE  CbETE 

Readers  of  this  narrative  will  remember  the  excitement  caused  in 
the  United  States  by  the  action  of  the  German  vessel  Panther  sinking 
this  pirate  outfit  While  not  strictly  piratical,  in  the  eyes  of  interna- 
tionid  law,  it  was  a  bandit  vessel,  cruising  without  papers  issued  by 
any  government,  and  not  in  the  service  of  any  revolution  which  had 
been  recognized  by  a  foreign  nation.  Had  this  vessel  confined  its 
attacks  to  the  forces  of  the  government,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble.  But  it  issued  paper  blockades,  which  our  own  government 
refused  to  recognize;  and  when  it  held  up  our  vessels  and  searched 
them,  our  government  did  nothing.  Seizing  merchandise  from  a 
German  vessel,  however,  was  an  entirely  different  nuitter,  and  the 
German  government  deserves  great  credit  for  doing  what  we  our- 
selves ought  to  have  had  the  decency  to  do  long  before,  —  that  is,  to 
put  a  practical  and  effectual  end  to  the  depredations  of  the  Crete. 

The  actions  of  the  Panther  caused  the  strongest  of  animadvert 
sions  in  the  United  States,  and  was  responsible  for  thousands  of  red- 
hot  editorials  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applicable  to  such  a  case.  I 
must  content  myself,  reflecting  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  press 
and  people  with  reference  to  this  and  similar  cases,  with  the  same 
conviction  which  the  moujik  of  Russia  entertains  concerning  **The 
Little  Father,''  — *'He  doesn't  know  the  truth,  but  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  all  right" 

September  13, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  that  the  political  situation  was  get- 
ting worse;  that  General  Nord  Alexis  had  again  been  defeated  in  the  North; 
that  a  movement  had  been  started  to  depose  General  Canal,  the  Provisional 
President,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old. 

FuU  reports  of  the  sinking  of  the  Crete  were  given,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Killick  had  tried  to  blow  up  the  vessel.  A  maddening 
crowd  of  people  filled  the  streets  crying,  "Kill  the  Germans,*'  "kill 
the  whites";  but  the  Panther  steamed  away  without  waiting  to 
protect  them. 

"The  feeling  throu^out  the  Republic  is  veiy  bitter  toward  the  Germans. 
Placards  have  ^en  affixed  on  the  doors  of  many  of  the  German  houses,  call- 
ing upon  all  Haitians  who  love  their  oountiy,  irrespective  of  party  or  faction, 
to  arise  and  avenge  the  death  of  KiUick  by  any  means  in  th^  power.  "What 
b  to  be  the  result  of  this  no  one  can  predict." 

Sahfles  of  Haitian  Pbonunciamentob 

While  these  events  are  transpiring,  we  may  pause,  as  lovers  of 
literature,  to  read  some  of  the  productions  from  the  pens  of  Haitian 
This,  by  Firmin,  sounds  rather  well: 
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To  THS  PlOFLB  AMD  THB  AhbIT: 

Hie  infamous  goyemment  of  Port  au  Prince  continueB  its  ill-oniened  work. 

It  has  80  far  ezdted  the  foreign  govemments  against  our  cause  that  it  has 
finally  led  the  German  cruiser  to  bombard  in  our  harbor  of  Gonaiyes  the  gun- 
boat Crete-apPienot  that  was  anchored  there. 

Our  vessdy  taken  by  surprise,  was  not  aUe  to  defend  itself;  Admiral  Kil- 
HdL  has  imuKnialiied  himself  in  blowing  it  up.  He  has  met  the  death  of  the 
brave. 

Boisrood  Canal  and  the  anti-patriots  who  surround  him  will  render  an 
aeoount  of  that  action  before  history. 

Ne?er  would  the  foreigner  have  thou^t  to  act  so  brutally  toward  us  with- 
out the  request  of  that  man,  who  wished  to  avenge  himself  thus  for  the  seizure, 
regulaily  made  by  us,  of  the  arms  and  ammunitions  sent  to  his  acoomf^ices 
at  the  Ca^pt  on  the  steamship  Markomannia. 

HaitJans,  shame  to  those  who,  forgetting  their  duty  to  the  country,  call 
on  f ordgners  to  disgrace  it 

The  fifteen  cannon-shots  fired  on  the  Crete-arPierrot  already  on  fire, 
instead  of  shaking  my  courage,  have  strengthened  it  I  shall  remain  at  the 
height  of  my  duties. 

Dessalines,  illustrious  founder  of  our  independence,  and  thou,  Peti6n, 
and  thou,  O^oz,  braver  than  death  itself,  your  sublime  soub  soared  silently 
over  this  generous  city  of  Gonaives  during  that  act  of  iniquitous  aggression. 

But  I  swear,  with  the  brave  citizens  and  soldiers  who  surround  me,  to  pre- 
serve the  natknal  honor  entire. 

life  Admiral  Killick! 

Live  the  heroes,  founders  of  natkmal  independence  I 

Live  the  institutions  I 

Live  the  Haitian  native!  A.  FmmN. 

Given  a  the  NatkxDal  Palace  al  Gonaives,  September  6, 1008, 
Wtfa  year  of  iodependenoe. 

If  the  reader  be  not  yet  satiated  vrith  the  peculiar  style  of  opera- 
bouffe  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  brought  forth  among  our 
**  Sister  Republics,"  the  following  additional  samjde  maj  be  of 
mterest: 

(BepubUc  of  Haiti  —  Order  of  the  Day.) 

Citizens  and  soldiers,  let  us  render  homage  to  Admiral  Killick,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  Crete-arPierrot,  to  the  valorous  Generals  Ney  Pierre,  Albert 
Salnave,  Laborde  Corvosier,  Malvoisin,  Maoombe,  Catabois,  and  their  other 
ffnmpanions  of  War. 

Thgj  have  merited  the  f atheriand. 

Live<»der! 

Live  liberty! 

Live  national  mdependence ! 

Live  the  unity  of  the  Haitian  famfly  I 
etc,  etc,  etc 

Signed  by  Dabiub  Bourand, 

GMmdllor  Dqpts.  Finance  and  Commerce. 
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September  22, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  writes:  "The  partisaiiB  of  the  two  candi- 
dates resident  here,  Fouchard  and  Pierre,  are  accusing  each  other  of  bad  faith, 
thus  causing  much  bad  blood  between  them.  The  friends  of  the  one  aaaert 
that  Fouchajrd  shall  not  be  President,  and  the  friends  of  the  other  candidate 
declare  that  Pierre  shall  not  be.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  an  open  nipbire 
at  the  present  time  is  that  both  have  united  in  giving  assistance  to  the  pfovi- 
sional  govenmient  agamst  Mr.  Firmin.  After  Mr.  Firmin  has  been  defeated* 
and  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  either,  then  they  will  oonmienoe  a  conflict  for 
the  mastery  here,  in  which  the  city  will  be  the  theatre  of  conflict  .  .  .  E»di 
candidate  is  quietly  arming  his  side  for  this  conflict  .  .  .  The  color  of  the 
candidates  is  another  danger  that  is  gradually  assuming  shape.  The  pure 
blacks  declare  that  only  a  black  man  shall  be  dected  as  PKsident  For  this 
reason  a  large  number  of  thb  class  espouse  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Piene,  who 
represents  that  dement ;  those  of  a  lifter  hue  and  the  mulattoes  are  supposed 
to  be  with  Mr.  Fouchard,  who  is  not  quite  so  dark. 

"The  provisional  government  is  pressing  all  the  countiy  people  into  nuli- 
tary  service.  In  the  mountain  districts  they  are  hunted  like  wild  Miiwml^ 
and  are  driven  into  the  dties  like  droves  of  cattle,  with  their  legs  tied  together 
with  rope,  suffidently  long  to  enable  them  to  walk,  their  arms  tied  behind 
them.  They  have  two  or  three  soldiers  and  an  officer  to  guard  them  and  see 
that  none  escape.  These  people  range  in  age  from  fourteen  to  sixty-five  yesni 
If  any  resist,  or  endeavor  to  escape,  or  flee  from  the  officer  in  diaige,  they  are 
shot  as  they  run.  The  country  people,  especially  those  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  any  of  the  candidates,  stating  'We  have 
no  President,  why  should  we  fight?*  All  they  desire  is  to  be  let  alone»  to 
cultivate  their  little  patches  of  ground.  .  .  .  The  prindpal  events  of  the  past 
week  are  the  successive  defeats  of  the  force  of  Greneral  Nord  Alexis  fay  the 
troops  of  Mr.  Firmin  at  Limbe.  .  .  .  For  the  last  three  days  the  proviakmal 
government  has  been  sending  troops  to  attack  St.  Marc  and  Gonaivea.  Ahoot 
SOOO  men  are  on  the  march,  going  by  three  routes.  ...  It  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  Mr.  Firmin  to  destroy  both  dties  if  he  finds  his  troops  cannol 
hold  them." 

October  7, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  writes:  "The  provisional  government  daOy 
exhibits  greater  weakness  and  inability  to  cope  with  the  present  situation. 
There  are  virtually  but  two  men  in  the  cabinet  General  Nord  Alexis,  one 
of  the  members,  is  in  the  fidd  at  the  North.  The  President,  General  Canal, 
is  also  filling  the  following  cabinet  places:  Secretaiy  of  Foreign  Rdationa« 
War  and  Marine,  Justice,  Public  Worship,  Agriculture  and  ^blic  Worka. 
The  President,  who  has  taken  these  several  cabinet  places  upon  himself,  is 
seventy-seven  years  old." 

October  16,  1902,  Port  au  Prince,  Legation  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Terres  reports  that  St.  Maro  has  capitulated  to  the  provisional  government 
October  17, 1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  the  surrender  of  Gronaivea,  and  that 
Firmin,  with  hb  followers,  has  embarked  in  the  Adirondacks. 

October  22, 1902,  Mr.  Tenes  reports  that  since  the  surrender  of  St  Maie 
and  Port  au  Paix  and  the  evacuation  of  Gonaives,  the  dvil  war  is  over;  that 
it  is  supposed  a  general  anmesty  will  be  granted. 

November  5, 1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  General  Nord  Alexis  demanded 
of  Consul  Livingston,  Cape  Haitian,  surrender  of  political  refugees,  vriiic^ 
was  refused.  The  answer  of  Secretary  John  Hay,  Novembw  21,  1901 
throws  a  curious  li|^t  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  State 
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Mr.  Hay  says:  "Mr.  Terre's  statement  to  the  President  (in  refusing  to 
deliver  up  the  refugees)  appears  to  have  lacked  the  necessary  qualification. 
The  government  could  ri^tly  object  to  the  taking  of  political  refugees  from 
one  of  its  consulates  by  force,  but  it  could  not  shelter  fugitives  from  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  courts  when  diarged  with  common  crimes  not 
political  in  their  nature.'* 

I  confess  that  the  man  who  can  coolly  and  dispassionately  write  of 
the  '*  orderly  processes  of  the  courtSy''  in  face  of  die  record  of  pillage, 
devastation,  and  anarchy  disclosed  in  these  letters  to  Mr.  Hay,  is  of 
a  character  incomprehensible  to  me.  Under  this  ruling,  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  get  at  a  political  refugee  would  be  for  one  of  these  black 
descendants  of  Ananias  to  charge  the  victim  with  some  crime,  and 
thus  make  him  subject  to  the  "orderlj  processes  of  the  courts  ** ! 

November  7,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  *'some  800  volunteers,  who 
had  left  this  city  about  three  weeks  ago  for  Gonaives,  to  operate  against  the 
army  of  Flrmin,  returned  to  the  capital  on  the  Sd  instant  about  five  p.  m.  On 
entmig.  General  St  Fort  Colin,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Commandant 
of  the  Arrondissement  of  Port  au  Prince,  demanded  them  to  disarm.  They 
refused  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  the  consequence  was  a  conflict  between  the 
troops  of  General  St  Fort  Colin  and  the  volunteers  conmianded  by  General 
Emmanuel  Thezan.  The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  .conmiotion,  a  perfect 
pamc  ensuing;  the  firing  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  aftmioon, 
all  throu^  the  nig^t,  and  recommenced  on  the  f oDovnng  morning,  continuing 
until  eleven  o'dodc,  when  things  quieted  down,  and  the  volunteers  withdrew 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  they  axe  now  encamped,  retaining  their  arms 
and  two  Gatling  guns.  During  the  disturbance  th^e  were  some  10  or  12  killed 
and  about  20  wounded;  some  of  the  victims  were  persons  not  engaged  in  the 
mSee.  The  state  of  affairs  here  b  very  unsettled*  and  when  the  differait  corps 
letuin,  — one  under  General  J.  Canie,  with  volunteers  who  axe  partisans 
ofMr.Fouchard,  the  same  as  those  undcsr  General  Thesan,  and  the  two  corps 
under  Generals  Buteau  and  H.  Monplaisir,  respectively,  who  support  as  their 
candidate  Mr.  Seneque  Pierre,  with  General  Alexb  Nord,  who  b  coming  with 
his  army,  and  who  b  also  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  —  it  will  be  very 
diflkult  to  avoid  serious  complicati<ms." 

November  21,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  writes:  ''General  Alexb  Nord,  with  the 
main  corps  of  hb  army,  b  still  at  Gonaives;  he  b  expected  to  arrive  here 
withm  the  next  ten  days,  and  then  he  will  have  in  thb  city  about  1 5,000  troops. 
Should  he  not  pose  himsdf  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  with  a  certainty 
of  bemg  dected,  whkhever  one  of  the  other  two  candidates  that  he  may  favor 
win  sudy  be  elected." 

^December  10,  1002,  Mr.  Terres  reporte  the  arrival  of  General  Nord  on 
December  14;  that  great  excitement  prevaib;  that  shooting  b  going  on  in 
the  city;  that  serious  trouble  b  expected;  that  the  Haitian  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  general  police,  b  at  the  United  SUtes  Legation. 

I>ecember  22,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  General  Nord  has  been 
Ac^  President  oi  Haiti,  and  that  everything  b  quiet  at  Port  au  Prince. 

"On  the  14th  instant  General  Nord  Alexb  entered  the  capital  with  hb 
anny  of  about  5000  men.   He  inmiedbtely  distributed  hb  troops  at  the  differ- 
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cnt  importaDt  posts  and  forts  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Doring  the  day  there  vas  some 
disorder;  some  15  persons  were  killed;  bter,  however,  sU  quieted  down. 

*'On  the  evening  of  the  17th  there  was  a  sahite  fired  at  about  d^t  p.  m^ 
and  the  army  acdiumed  General  Nord  as  the  President  of  HaitL  The  next 
day  General  Nord,  escorted  by  his  cavalry,  passed  throu^  the  princqwl 
streets  of  the  dty,  and  then  entered  and  to^  up  his  residence  in  the  palace, 
ipduch,  since  the  departure  of  ex-President  Sam,  had  been  doeed  and  guarded 
by  General  Darius  Hyppolite.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  General  Nord, 
accepting  the  acclamation,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly. 
.  .  .  G^eral  Nord  received  100  out  of  the  115  votes  cast,  the  15  others  being 
blank  ballots." 

Tliis  is  the  story  of  an  '*  election"  in  Ebiti,  —  a  chapter  which 
has  been  repeated  with  a  thousand  variations,  a  hundred  differmt 
times,  ever  since  the  Black  Dictatorship  was  established. 

Whether  the  stories  of  voodooism  and  cannibalism  in  Haiti  are 
true  or  not  is  a  matter  of  little  importance;  the  prime  fact  is,  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Haiti  is  a  barbarous  cooununity.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Haiti  is  the  hi^iest  type  of  government  ever  established  by 
the  n^ro  race,  and  with  reference  to  it  I  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  who  terms  it  "a  by-word  among  the  nations." 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS 

I.  CoNSTrnrrioNs  of  Colombia 

A  PROMINENT  CoIombiaQ  authority  says: 
"In  DO  other  ooontry  ci  the  worid  have  th^e  been  adopted  as  many 
Constitutions  as  in  Colombia.  Counting  those  which  took  root  horn 
the  prodamation  of  mdependence  by  the  united  provinces  of  New  Granada 
(1811-1815);  those  that  governed  in  all  the  Republic  in  1821»  18S0, 1832, 1843» 
1853,  1858,  1863,  and  1886;  the  thirty-five  Constitutions  adopted  by  the 
provinces,  in  virtue  of  Artide  48  of  the  Constitution  of  1853,  and  Uie  forty-two 
nncticmed  by  the  Sovereign  States  under  the  regimen  of  the  Constitution  of 
Rionegro,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  had  since  1811  ninety  Constitutions. 
In  thcam  have  been  adopted,  within  the  republican  regimen,  all  possible  combi- 
nations,—  rigorous  centralization,  mitigated  centralization,  relative  federa- 
tion, absolute  federation,  and  confederation.  Some  of  these  Constitutions 
have  been  the  work  of  a  sin^e  party;  others,  as  those  of  1843,  1858,  1886, 
were  partially  the  joint  work  of  diverse  parties.'' 

n.  Otheb  Latin-Amebican  CoNsnTunoNB 

If  the  Constitutions  oi  Colombia  have  been  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Venezuela,  they  have  at  least  not  been  more  amusing, 
nor  have  the  mandates  of  these  Constitutions  been  more  generally 
disregarded  in  one  country  than  in  the  other.  Every  incoming  Dic- 
tator has  had  a  Constituti<m  of  hb  own,  each  one  designed  to  be 
prettier  than  the  preceding,  but  without  the  slightest  mtenti<m  of 
making  it  practicaUy  applicable  in  any  respect  to  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  Nor  is  the  nuijority  of  the  other  Spanish-American 
countries  particulariy  better  than  Venezuela  or  Colombia  in  thb  re- 
spect Their  Constitutions  have  been  changed,  altered,  abolished,  or 
amended  at  the  whim  of  the  reigning  Dictator.  The  dates  ci  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  Ccmstitutions  of  several  id  these  countries  have 
been  given  as  foDows:  Ecuador,  1897;  Nicaraffua,  1894;  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 1896;  Honduras,  1895;  Hiuti,1889;  Salvador,  1886;  Bolivia, 
1880;  Peru,  1885;  Colombia,  1904;  Venezuela,  1904. 

In  Bra&l  one  Constitution  only  existed  during  the  empire,  from 
1884  to  1891.  In  Chili,  Argentina,  Uraguay,  Paraguay,  and  Graute- 
mala,  the  Constitutions  are  not  changed  so  often.   When  a  revoluticm 
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sweeps  thfs  goTenmient  out  of  power,  the  new  crowd  contents  itself 
with  fining  the  oflSces,  probably  considoing  that  the  Consthntion  n 
not  of  enough  importance  to  justify  interfering  with  iL 

AU  Spanish-American  Omstitutions  are  much  alike;  fhtj  aie 
mainly  copies  of  our  Constitution,  with  some  Frendi  ideas  grafted  oo 
to  it,  and  a  few  Utopian  ideas  of  the  reigning  Dictates  ^>^gB^  <3<^  1*1^ 
Constituti<m  which  comes  nearest  to  practicality  is  that  of  Mcxko. 
It  was  adopted  in  1857,  but  fulfilled  Bdivar's  definition,  ''Otir  Con- 
stitutions are  bocdLB,"  untfl  General  P<»£rio  Dias  f ou^  his  way  into 
power  and  rescJutdy  set  about  organizing  a  real  gOTcmmenL  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  Mexican  Constitution  is  almost  anrfersaDy 
respected  and  enforced  by  the  courts,  and  reference  has  been  made 
to  its  articles  for  so  long  a  time  that  a  compliance  with  its  mandates 
has  become  habitual.  It  has  become  interwoven  in  the  legal  tiioqght 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  worthy  of  great  respect  In  a  leser  degree, 
and  yet  to  an  extent  which  makes  us  hopdFul,  the  Constitutions  of 
Chili,  adopted  in  18S8,  the  body  of  which  is  stiD  in  force,  and  tfiat 
of  Argentina,  adopted  in  1860,  are  being  more  and  more  accepted 
by  the  governments  and  the  courts  as  of  paramount  authority,  al- 
though in  their  mote  important  provisions  —  those  rdating  to  the 
election  of  executives  and  l^islators  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  —  they  are  as  if  they  were  not 

m.  The  CoNBTrnmoNB  of  Venezueul 

For  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  relations  which  a  typical  SpanialH 
American  Constituticm  has  to  the  actual  administration  and  to  show 
how  utterly  puerile  and  ridiculous  are  its  pretensi<His  to  be  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land ;  how  unworthy  of  any  con^deraticm  wiiatever 
it  is  as  a  governing  factor  or  as  controlling  the  actions  of  tiiose 
in  authority,  I  shall  analyze  one  of  the  most  recent  productions  of 
Latin-American  countries,  namely,  the  Constitution  of  Yenexuda. 
This  document  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
constitution-making  to  be  found  in  histoiy. 

Almost  every  revolution  in  Venezuela  has  brou^t  a  new  Consti- 
tution into  existence.  The  new  Dictator  usually  appoints  cme  of  his 
partisans  from  each  State,  or  district,  to  be  a  member  of  an  AsambUa 
ConstituyenH  —  a  sort  of  provisional  congress  —  and  this  body  |mo- 
mulgates  the  Constitution  desired  by  the  Dictator.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session several  of  these  Constitutions,  but  the  five  most  impwtant 
may  be  r^arded  as  follows: 

1830  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  at  Valencia,  Septonber  24, 
1880,  by  Jose  Antonio  Paez; 

1874  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Guzman  Hanco; 

1881  —  The  Constitution  promidgated  by  Guzman  Blanco  at 
Caracas  on  April  £7,  1881; 
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1898  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Joaquin  Ciespo  at 
Caracas,  June  21»  1803; 

1901  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Cipriano  Castro»  Ca- 
racas»  March  20»  1001; 

Tlie  Constitution  of  1830  was  allied  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Diputados  of  the  provinces  of  Cumand,  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Ca- 
racas, Carabobo,  Coro,  Maracaibo,  Merida,  Barinas,  Apure,  and 
Guayana.    It  declared  that: 

The  Venezuelan  nation  is  forever  and  irrevocably  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  potencies  and  foreign  dominion,  and  is  not  and  never 
will  be  the  patnmony  of  any  famOy ; 

That  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  by  those  political  powers  which  this  Constitution 
provides; 

That  the  government  will  be  formed  republican,  popular,  repre- 
sentative, responsible,  and  alternating; 

That  the  people  will  not  themselves  exercise  other  attributions  of 
sovereignty  than  the  elections,  nor  deposit  the  exercise  of  such  sov- 
ereignty in  the  hands  of  any  single  person; 

That  the  supreme  power  is  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial;  each  power  will  exercise  the  attributions  designated  by  this 
Constitution,  without  exceeding  their  respective  limits; 

All  Venezuelans,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  citizenship, 
are  eligible  for  election  to  public  office. 

Very  formal  and  complete  directions  were  ^ven  for  the  holding  of 
elections  and  the  recording  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  restrictions  placed  by  this  Constitution  upon  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Executive  might  incline  us  to  believe  that  these  people 
were  seriously  engaged  in  working  out  the  problem  of  free  govern- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Paez  was  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
formulation  an  autocratic  Military  Dictator. 

The  Constitution  states: 

The  President  d  the  Republic  cannot: 

Ist  Leave  the  territory  d  the  Republic  while  he  exercises  the  Executive 
power,  nor  for  one  year  afterwards  [if  the  writer  ol  this  clause  could  have  seen 
Andrade  skipping  out  from  La  Guaira,  he  would  probably  have  changed  his 
phraseology  to  "ought  not"  instead  of  "cannot 'T; 

Sd.  Command  in  person  the  military  and  naval  forces  without  the  pre^ 
rioas  consent  of  Congress; 

^  8d.  EmfJoy  the  armed  forces  permanentiy  in  case  of  internal  commotion, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  cabinet; 

4th.  Admit  foreigners  to  the  service  of  arms  in  the  dass  of  officials  and 
diiefs,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Congress; 

5th.  Expd  from  the  territory,  nor  deprive  of  his  liberty,  any  Venezuelan, 
except  in  cases  prescribed  by  Artide  118  (rebellion  or  foreign  war),  nor  pre- 
•cribe  any  punishment  whatever; 

Ml  Exercise  any  ocmtrol  over  judicial  proceedings; 
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7I1l  Prevent  or  interfere  with  the  election  prescribed  by  this  Constitii- 
tion,  nor  prevent  the  persons  elected  from  taking  their  oflkes  and  < 
their  functions; 

8th.  Dissolve  Congress  nor  suspend  its  i 


A  great  many  more  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  Executive^ 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tyranny  impossible;  and  Venezuela 
became  at  once  quite  a  model  republic  on  paper. 

The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Guzman  Blanco  was  more 
profuse  than  even  that  of  Paez  in  its  allied  guarantees.  One 
would  think  to  read  it  that  the  millennium  had  arrived  in  Venezuela. 
The  following  will  illustrate  its  pretensions  (Constitution  of  1883) : 

Abt.  14.    The  nation  guarantees  to  Venezuelans  — 

Ist  The  inviolability  of  life,  capital  punishment  being  abolished,  no 
difference  what  law  may  be  established. 

8d.  Property  with  idl  its  rights,  emoluments,  and  privfleges;  it  can  only 
be  subject  to  the  contributions  decreed  by  the  legislative  authority  and  the 
judicial  decision,  and  be  taken  for  public  works,  previous  indemnltatioD, 
and  judgment  of  condemnation. 

8d.  The  inviolability  and  secrecy  of  correspondence,  and  other  private 
papers. 

4th.  The  domestic  residence,  which  cannot  be  entered  except  to  pre?at 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  and  this  even  must  be  executed  in  acoordaiioe 
with  the  prescription  of  law.  i 

5th.  Personal  liberty,  and  for  it;  (a)  there  remains  abolished  the  fordbk  i 
recruiting  for  the  service  of  arms;  (6)  slavery  forever  prohibited;  (e)  free-  i 
dom  for  slaves  who  tread  the  Venezuelan  territory;  (d)  no  one  is  oonipdled  ' 
to  do  what  the  law  does  not  command,  nor  prohibited  from  doing  what  the  | 
law  does  not  prohibit  I 

6th.  The  liberty  of  thought,  expressed  by  words,  or  by  medium  of  the        | 
press,  is  without  any  restriction  or  previous  censorship.    In  the  cases  of  csl-        ] 
unmy,  or  injury,  or  prejudice  to  thud  parties,  the  aggrieved  has  the  ri^t  to 
bring  actions  before  the  tribunab  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the  r€m%nwm 
lav^ 

7th.  The  liberty  to  travel  without  passports,  to  change  the  domicile,  ob- 
serving for  this  purpose  the  legal  formalities,  and  to  absent  himsdf,  or  retara 
to  the  Bepublic,  taking  his  property  and  chattels. 

8th.  The  liberty  <rf  industry,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ownership  of  hit 
discoveries  and  productions.  For  authors  and  inventors  the  law  will  as^gp 
a  temporary  privilege,  or  indicate  the  manner  of  indemnifying  theoL 

Oth.  The  liberty  of  reunion  and  association  without  arms,  publidy  or 
privatdy,  the  puUic  authorities  having  no  r^t  to  exercise  any  act  whatever 
of  inspection  or  ooercKXi. 

10th.  The  liberty  of  petition,  with  the  ri^t  of  obtaining  a  lesohttion 
thereon,  before  any  functionary,  authority,  or  corporation.  U  the  petitioB 
is  signed  by  many,  the  first  five  will  respond  for  the  authenticity  of  the  m^ar 
tures,  and  all  for  the  truth  of  the  statements. 

11th.  The  liberty  of  suffrage  for  the  popular  electkna  without  oOcr 
festrictions  than  that  of  a  minority  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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litL  Hie  liberty  of  instruction,  which  will  be  protected  in  all  its  extension. 
The  paUic  power  remains  obligated  to  establish  gratuitously  primary  educi^ 
tioo  and  that  of  arts  and  occupations. 

13th.  Religious  liberty. 

14th.  Individual  security,  and  for  this  (a)  no  VencEuelan  can  be  arrested, 
nor  imprisoned  for  debts  which  do  not  spring  from  fraud  or  crime;  (6)  nor 
be  obliged  to  receive  military  persons  in  his  house,  nor  lodge  nor  feed  Uiem; 
(c)  nor  be  judged  by  special  tribunab  nor  commissions,  but  only  by  the 
r^iular  judges,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  dictated  prior  to  the  crime, 
or  commencement  of  the  action ;  (d)  nor  be  impris(med  nor  arrested,  except 
upon  summary  informati<m  of  having  committed  a  crime  which  merits  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  an  order  in  writing  by  the  functionary  who  sentences 
him  to  prison,  with  a  statement  of  the  cause,  unless  the  person  has  been 
caught  infraganii:  (e)  nor  be  held  incomumcado  for  any  cause;  (f)  nor  be 
obliged  to  testify,  nor  be  interrogated,  in  criminal  affairs,  against  hims^,  or 
his  rdatives  within  the  fourth  decree  of  consanguinity,  second  of  affinity,  and 
matrimony;  (g)  nor  remain  in  prison  if  the  motives  have  been  destroyed; 
(h)  nor  be  condenmed  to  suffer  pain  in  criminal  matters  without  first  having 
been  cited  and  legally  heard;  (i)  nor  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
more  than  ten  years;  (;*)  nor  contmue  to  be  deprived  of  his  lib^ty  for  political 
motives  after  public  order  has  been  established. 

15th.  The  equality  in  virtue  of  which  (a)  all  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
laws,  and  submitted  to  equal  duties,  services,  and  ccmtributicHis;  (6)  Titles 
of  nobility  will  not  be  conceded,  nor  hereditary  honors  and  distinctions,  nor 
public  office  whose  emoluments  endure  longer  than  the  service;  (c)  No  other 
titles  or  address  will  be  given  to  offidab  or  corporations  than  "Citizen  "  and 
"You." 

IV  Alleged  CoNSTrnmoNAL  Guarantees 

Very  many  other  allied  "g;uarantees "  were  expressed  by  the 
so-called  Constitution  of  Guzman  Blanco,  but  none  of  Uiem  was  worth 
the  paper  it  was  printed  upon.  These  constitutional  guarantees  seem 
a  cruel  and  wicked  mockery.  If  Blanco  and  his  satellites  had  been 
men  of  good  faith,  we  might  have  patience  with  their  frailties  and 
shortcomings;  but  their  allied  constitutional  guarantees,  like  those 
of  Crespo  and  Castro,  who  succeeded  them,  were  only  the  crafty 
devices  of  corrupt  and  debauched  men,  who  ''steal  tiie  livery  of 
heaven  to  serve  the  devU  in.** 

The  Constitution  promulgated  on  April  IS,  1901,  by  Cipriano 
Castro,  contdned  all  the  above  guarantees,  and  many  more.  Some- 
thing occurred  wWch  caused  Castro  to  dislike  this  Constitution;  he 
therefore  promulgated  a  new  one,  on  June  1£,  1903.  Some  of  the 
provisions  in  Castro's  Constitution  are  really  worthy.  Take  this,  for 
instance: 

"Aht.  6S.  The  election  of  President  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
win  be  made  by  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  Stales  and  the  Federal  District,  by 
direct  and  secret  ballot;  and  in  order  to  be  elected  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  V^e- 
zudan  by  birth,  and  to  have  completed  thirty  years  of  age." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  **  in  order  to  be  elected/'  it  is  necessaiy  to  have 
more  half-breed  soldiers  and  more  machetes  than  the  other  fellow. 
It  disgusts  a  sensible  man  to  read  this  drivelling  talk  of  the  elections 
in  Venezuela. 

On  April  £7,  1904,  General  Castro  promulgated  yet  another  Con- 
stitution for  Venezuela.  This  Constitution  seems  to  be  aimed  more 
particularly  at  foreigners,  of  virhom,  however,  there  are  veiy  few  re- 
maining.   It  declares: 

"The  law  shall  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreignera. 

"If  foreigners  take  part  in  political  disputes,  they  shall  have  the  same 
responsibilities  as  Vaiesuelans. 

"In  no  case  shall  nationab  or  foreigners  claim  to  be  indemnified  by  the 
nation  or  the  States  for  damages  or  expropriations  which  have  not  been  com- 
mitted by  lawful  authorities  acting  in  tiieir  public  character." 

The  Federal  Executive  is  given  the  power  — 

"To  prohibit,  whoi  it  is  deemed  expedient,  the  entry  into  the  natioiul 
territory  of  foreigners,  who  have  no  settied  domicile  in  the  country,  or  to  expel 
them  therefrom. 

"To  prohibit  and  prevent  the  entiy  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
foreigners  specially  devoted  to  the  service  of  any  worship  or  religion,  wbatefVf 
may  be  the  order  or  hierarchy  with  which  they  are  invested." 

V.  CoNSTrnmoNB  of  Ecuadob 

The  Constitutions  of  Ecuador  have  been  many  and  excellent  —  on 
paper.    Some  of  the  principal  Constitutions  were  as  follows : 

F1m0  Promolgstod  Jhmtitm 

1.  Riobamba 18S0-18S5 

2.  Ambato 18S5-184S 

8.  Quito 1845-1845 

4.  Cuenca 1845-1850 

5.  Quito 1850-185S 

6.  Guayaqufl 1858-1859 

7.  Quito 1861-1869 

8.  Quito 1869-1876 

9.  Ambato 1877-188S 

10.  Quito 1888-1887 

11.  Quito 1887-1896 

1«.   Quito 1897- 

The  Constitution  of  Ecuador,  like  that  of  Venezuela,  is  useless  for 
practical  purposes.  If  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  were  in  any 
degree  respected,  there  might  be  some  hope  for  the  future.  But  it  is 
merely  an  aggregation  of  words  which  may  be  shown  to  foreign  pow- 
ers when  complaint  is  made  about  the  low  state  of  civilisaticm  which 
permits  the  levying  of  forced  loans  on  their  citizens.  The  guarantees 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Constitution  are  as  follows: 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ECUADOR 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Author  and  Legislator  of  the  earth,  the  National 
Assembly  ol  Ecuador  makes  and  promulgates  the  fdlowing  political 
Constitution: 

Tttle  I.  Thb  Nation  and  the  Fobm  of  hb  Goyebnment 

Abt.  I.  The  Ecuadorian  Nation  is  composed  of  all  the  Ecuadorians 
united  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  laws. 

Abt.  n.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  embraces  that  of  the  provinces 
which  formerly  omstituted  the  Presidency  of  Quito  and  that  of  the  Archipelago 
of  Galapagos.  The  limits  shall  be  finally  fixed  by  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

Abt.  m.  The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  nation,  but  it  is  delegated  by 
it  to  the  authorities  established  by  the  Constitution. 

Abt.  IV.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  is  popular,  elective,  representative, 
alternative,  and  responsible.  It  is  vested  in  tluree  powers:  the  Legislative, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial.  Each  one  of  them  fulfils  the  duties  and  func- 
ti(A8  allotted  to  it  by  the  present  Constitution,  but  none  diall  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  its  provisions. 

Abt.  v.  The  Republic  is  indivisible,  free,  and  independent  of  all  foreign 
power. 

Tttle  II.   Ecuadobians  and  Aloenb 

Section  1 

Abt.  VI.  The  following  are  Ecuadorians: 

1.  All  persons  bom  in  the  territory  of  Ecuador  of  Ecuadorian  fathers  or 
mothers. 

2.  All  persons  bom  in  Ecuadorian  territory  of  alioi  fathers,  if  rending 
in  it 

3.  All  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  state  of  Ecuadorian  father  or  mother,  who 
reside  in  the  Republic,  and  express  their  desire  to  be  Ecuadorians. 

4.  All  the  natives  of  another  State  who  enjoy  the  Ecuadorian  nationality. 

5.  All  aliens  professing  sciences,  arts,  or  useful  industries,  or  owning  r^ 
estate  or  having  capital  invested  in  business,  who  have  resided  for  one  year 
in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
domiciled  in  i^  and  have  obtained  naturalization  papers. 

6.  Those  who  have  obtained  naturalisation  by  act  of  Congress  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Republic. 

Abt.  Vn.  No  Ecuadorian,  even  if  he  has  acquired  another  nationality, 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  as  long  as  he  remains  domiciled  in  the  Republic.  The  provisions 
made  on  this  subject  in  treaties  anterior  to  this  date  shall  be  respected. 

Abt.  Vm.  A  special  hiw  shall  define  who  are  domiciled  foreigners  and 
their  ri^ts  and  duties. 

Section  2.   Citizenship 

Abt.  IX.  Every  male  Ecuadorian  who  can  read  and  write  and  is  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  whether  married  or  single,  is  a  citizen  of  Ecuador. 

VOL.1  — «8 
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Abt.  X.  The  Ecuadorian  citizenflhip  is  lost  — 

1.  By  entering  the  service  of  a  hostile  nation. 

2.  By  natuialiBation  in  another  State. 
8.  In  all  other  cases  established  by  law. 

Art.  XI.  Ecuadorians  who  have  lost  the  rights  of  ctticenahip  may  be 
restored  to  them  by  the  Senate.  But  convicts  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment longer  than  six  months  cannot  obtain  their  restoration  to  citizenship 
until  the  full  term  of  their  sentence  is  served. 

An  Ecuadorian  naturalized  in  another  countiy  may  recover  his  native 
citizenship  by  returning  to  Ecuador,  renouncing  hb  foreign  aU^gianoe,  and 
declaring  his  intention  to  reassume  his  original  citizenship. 

Abt.  XII.  The  rights  of  citizenship  shall  be  suspended  — 

1.  By  judicial  order  enjoining  their  exercise. 

ft.  By  sentence  passed  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  law  whidi  entail  the 
loss  of  citizenship. 

S.  By  decree  issued  against  a  public  f unctionaiy. 

TiTLB  ni.    The  Reuoion  of  the  EEPtiBUc 

Abt.  Xm.  The  religion  of  the  Republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic 
and  all  others  are  excluded.  The  political  powers  are  bound  to  respect  it,  to 
cause  it  to  be  respected,  and  to  protect  it  m  its  liberty  and  all  its  other  r^tSw 

Titlb  IV.    Guaramteeb 

Abt.  XrV .  The  penalty  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed  for  oflfences  pmdy 
political,  except  when  they  consist  in  the  forcible  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tional order  by  armed  people  militarily  organized. 

Treason  to  the  country,  parricide,  murder,  arson,  pillage,  and  piracy,  even 
it  committed  under  cover  of  a  political  purpose,  shall  never  be  considered 
political  offences,  nor  shall  offences  committed  by  militaiy  men  ^hile  in  active 
service  be  clothed  with  that  character. 

Art.  XV.  All  persons  are  entitied  to  be  presumed  innocent  and  to  letaio 
their  good  reputation  until  adjudged  guilty  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

Art.  XVI.  There  are  no  slaves,  nor  diall  there  be  any,  in  the  Republic, 
and  all  slaves  who  tread  upon  Ecuadorian  territory  shall  become  free. 

Art.  XVII.  Forced  recruiting  is  forbidden. 

Art.  XVIII.  No  person  shaU  be  forced  to  lend  services  not  required  bj 
law,  and  in  no  case  shall  tradesmen  and  laborers  be  compelled  to  work  unkn 
in  fulfilment  of  a  contract. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  liberty  of  reunion  and  association  without  aims 
for  hiwful  purposes. 

Art.  XX.  All  persons  are  entitied  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition,  to  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  all  authorities,  and  to  ask  for  and  secure  a  proper  deci- 
sion on  the  same;  but  the  petitions  shall  never  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
people. 

Art.  XXI.  No  persons  shall  be  detained,  arrested,  or  imprisoned  ezoept 
in  such  cases,  in  sudi  form,  and  for  such  time,  as  provided  by  law. 

Art.  XXn.  No  person  can  be  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  ls^s» 
or  subjected  to  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  his  natural  judges,  or  tried  bj 
special  commissions,  or  by  laws  enacted  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  offence, 
or  deprived  of  the  r^t  of  defence  m  any  stage  of  the  trial. 
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Abt.  XXm.  No  huflband  or  wife  shall  be  compelled  to  testifj  against 
the  other  in  a  criminal  case.  No  person  shall  be  forced  to  testify  against  his 
rdations,  whether  in  the  ascending,  descending,  or  collateral  line,  within  the 
lourth  civil  degree  of  blood  relaticmship  or  the  second  degree  of  affinity.  No 
one  shall  ever  be  compelled  bj  oath,  or  otherwise,  to  give  testimony  against 
hbnself  in  any  matter  which  may  entail  penal  respoosibflity.  No  person  shall 
be  kept  in  dose  confinement  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  or  put  in  irons,  or  be 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  torture. 

Abt.  XXIV.  Whipping,  and  confiscation  of  property  are  forbidden. 

Abt.  XXV.  No  one  sludl  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  a  judicial 
dedsioo,  or  by  condenmation  for  public  use  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  and 
upoa  previous  indemnification. 

Abt.XXVL  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  levied  except  m  conformity  with  the 
law  and  by  the  authority  designated  by  it  for  that  purpose.  Taxation  shall 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  capital  or  industry  of  the  taxpayer. 

i^.XXVn.  All  persons  shall  en  joy  liberty  of  industry  and  the  exdusive 
ownership  of  his  discoveries,  inventions,  or  literaiy  productions  in  the  manner 
snd  form  prescribed  by  law. 

Abt.  XXVm.  All  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  express  their  thoughts 
freely,  either  orally  or  through  the  press,  provided  that  they  respect  religion, 
deoacy,  morals,  and  private  reputation;  otherwise  they  shall  incur  legal 
responsibility. 

Those  who,  either  orally  or  through  the  press,  incite  rebdlion  or  disturb 
the  constitutional  order,  shall  likewBe  incur  legal  responsibility. 

Abt.  XXIX.  The  residence  of  all  persons  whatever  is  inviolable.  No 
dwelling-plaoe  shall  be  entered  except  for  some  special  reason  provided  by 
law  and  by  order  of  competent  authority. 

Abt.  XXX.  Suffrage  diall  be  free. 

Abt.  XXXI.  Epistolary  correspondoice  shall  be  inviolable.  The  inter- 
cepting, opening,  or  searching  of  letters,  papers,  or  effects  belonging  to  private 
persons,  except  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  is  forbidden. 

ABT.XXXn.  All  persons  are  allow^  to  travel  fredy  in  the  interior  of  the 
Bepublic,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  to  leave  the  country,  whether 
takmgor  not  taking  with  them  their  property,  or  to  return  to  the  same.  In 
case  oi  war,  passports  shall  be  required. 

Abt.  XXXIII.  Public  credit  is  guaranteed.  Therefore  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose,  except  in  the  case  provided  by  No.  9  of  Artide  XCTV. 

Aot.  XXXIV.  All  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  educational 
institutions,  on  condition,  however,  that  th^  comply  with  the  hiw  of  public 
instnictioQ. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  but  parents  shall  have 
tfie  right  to  sdect  the  sdiool  which  they  may  deem  best  The  imparting  of 
this  instruction,  as  wdl  as  the  teadiing  of  trades,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds. 

Abt.  XXXV.  The  entaHing  of  property,  whether  in  the  form  of  mmfor- 
aago§  or  any  other  form,  is  f orS^den  in  Ecuador,  m  whose  territory  real  estate 
AaD  not  be  allowed  to  become  untransferable. 

Abt.  XXXVI.  Only  those  Ecuadorians  who  are  actually  enjoying  the 
ifi^ts  of  dtizeoship  can  be  public  functionaries. 

Abt.  XXXVn.  The  vidation  by  any  public  functionaries  of  any  guar- 
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antee  established  by  tbe  present  Constitution  shall  render  them  and  their 
property  liable  to  indemnity  for  the  damages  they  may  have  caused ;  and  in 
case  of  crimes  or  offences  committed  when  violating  the  same  guarantees,  the 
following  provisions  shall  be  observed : 

1.  Accusation  may  be  formulated  against  the  functionaries  with  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  lawyer  and  without  the  obligation  to  give  bonds. 

9.  The  penalty  imposed  in  these  cases  shall  neither  be  remitted  by  pardon 
nor  modified  by  commutation  or  reduction,  during  the  constitutional  period 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed  or  the  following  period. 

3.  No  action,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  arising  out  of  the  offences  herein 
referred  to,  shall  be  barred  by  limitation,  except  after  the  expiration  of  the 
two  periods  above  named. 

TrriiB  V.  Elections 

Art.  XXXVni.  There  shall  be,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  popular 
elections  by  direct  and  secret  vote.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Senators,  the  Deputies,  and  all  other  functionaries  designated 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  shall  be  elected  in  this  manner. 

Art.  XXXIX.  All  Ecuadorians  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizendiip 
are  electors. 

Art.  XL.  The  election  shall  take  place  on  the  day  appointed  by  law. 
The  respective  authorities  shall,  on  that  day,  under  their  strictest  respcmsi- 
bility,  carry  on  the  electoral  law,  without  waiting  for  any  order  from  their 
superiors. 

VI.  The  Constitution  op  Haiti 

Haiti,  of  course,  has  had  Constitutions.  The  first  was  promul- 
gated in  1801,  by  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  which  conferred  special 
powers  upon  himself.    He  was  ambitious  to  be  Emperor. 

1804.  —  Dessalines  promulgated  a  "  Declaration  of  Independence/' 
and  a  new  Constitution,  outlining  a  bloody  policy  of  extermination 
against  the  French.  He  proclaimed  himself  Governor  General  for 
life,  and  then  Emperor,  but  was  assassinated  in  November,  1806,  and 
this  of  course  matte  a  new  Constitution  necessary. 

1806.  —  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which  prohibited  white 

men  from  ever  becoming  citizens  or  owning  property  in  Haiti.    Al- 

'  though  the  Constitution  of  Haiti  has  been  changed  many  times  since, 

this  provision  baa  remained  in  all  succeeding  instruments  to  the  present 

day. 

There  were  now  two  "governments"  in  Haiti,  —  one  established 
by  Christophe  in  the  North,  under  the  title  of  Henri  I,  King  of  Haiti; 
and  the  otlier  in  the  South,  under  Peti6n,  President,  under  the  Con- 
stittiiion.  They  kept  up  a  continual  war  for  twelve  years.  Petion 
cjted  in  1818,  and  Christophe  committed  suicide  in  18^.  Boyer  took 
po^seH^^tcm  of  the  whole  country,  and  ruled  until  1843. 
k  In  all  there  have  been  twenty  rulers  in  Haiti  and  almost  as  many 
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A  writer  on  Haitian  affairs  in  1896  said:  ''  Altogether^  Haiti  has 
had,  during  her  eighty-eight  years  of  independence^  seventeen  chiefs 
of  States^  and  the  United  States  has  had  twenty-one  during  the  same 
period."  He  might  have  added  that  every  President  of  the  United 
States  had  held  his  office  through  and  in  virtue  of  a  l^;al  election^ 
under  the  Constitution ;  while  not  a  single  Haitian  ruler  has  held 
his  office  other  than  through  force. 

Vn.  Thb  CoNSTrrunoNS  abe  wholly  Dosbegabded 

An  observer  in  Latin  America  is  always  impressed  by  the  tender 
solicitude  eidiibited  towards  the  legislative  and  judiciaiy  departments 
—  in  the  Constitutions.  The  provisions  for  an  independent  judiciaiy 
and  legislature  run  side  by  side  with  the  guarantees  of  individual 
rights.  And  yet»  notwithstanding  the  powers  which  Congress  has 
v^ted  in  it»  it  may  not  barter  away  the  precious  liberties  of  the  people. 
Thus,  the  Constitution  of  Bolivia  provides : 

"Abt.  80.  Neither  Congress  nor  any  association  of  public  gathering  can 
grant  to  the  Executive  power  extraordinary  faculties,  or  the  entire  national 
jurisdiction,  or  agree  to  give  it  supremacy  by  which  the  life,  honor,  and  prop- 
erties of  the  Bolivian  people  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  or  of 
•ny  person  whatever.  Any  deputy  or  deputies  who  promote,  favor,  or  exe- 
cute such  act,  are,  by  so  doing,  unworthy  of  the  confidlenoe  of  the  nation." 

But  whQe  Congress  is  somewhat  restricted  in  that  particular,  it 
has  great  and  expansive  powers  in  other  directions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  now  into  the  consideration  in  detail,  of 
any  of  these  so-called  Constitutions,  since  this  entire  work  is  devoted 
to  a  refutation  of  their  pretensions  in  every  clause.  They  may  be 
taken  as  a  schoolboy's  essay  —  a  dissertation  with  which  the  "Doc- 
tores"  entertain  the  MOitary  Jefes.  And  yet  many  of  these  men 
think  that  they  have  established  real  governments.  Like  school- 
boys Ikying  at  make-believe,  they  go  through  the  farce  of  pretending 
to  the  possession  of  Constitutions  and  l^islatures  and  courts  of 
justice. 

These  are  frivolous  peoples !  Why  the  United  States  should  take 
them  so  seriously  —  b  hard  to  explain. 

So  far  as  l^slation  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  Latin  America 
which  resembles  an  independent  legislature.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
mert  that  such  a  thing  is  desirable,  or  even  possible  under  present 
conditions.  The  laws  are  mostiy  copied  from  the  French  code.  When 
the  on-coming  Dictator  promi^gates  a  new  Constitution,  he  usually 
selects  some  Doctores  to  rewrite  the  conmiercial  And  other  codes.  As 
the  Doctores  are  usually  fairly  good  lawyers,  with  a  free  flow  of  lan- 
guage, and  have  the  French  codes  before  them,  they  usually  compose 
something  high-sounding.    The  Dictator  then  issues  a  decreta,  pro- 
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mulgatmg  the  new  code,  and  has  it  printed  in  the  Oacda  OfidaL  It 
is  then  law.  Of  courae,  ^Congress*'  is  ready  to  pass  any  act  which 
the  Dictator  sends  to  it;  but  usuaUy  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up 
its  valuable  time  with  such  matters.  That  b  how  legialation  b  ef- 
fected in  Latin  America. 

At  irregular  intenrals  the  Dictators  issue  decietas  suspending  die 
Constitutions,  or  the  constituticmal  guarantees.  Why  they  trouUe  to 
issue  these  decrees,  is  not  evident.  The  Constitutions  are  never  en- 
forced or  respected,  the  Jefes  never  pay  any  attention  to  their  pro- 
visions, so  that  to  suspend  a  thing  that  has  no  living  existence  would 
seem  absurd. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

THE  first  function  of  a  govemment  is  to  administer  justice.    To 
provide  for  the  common  defence  is  a  burden  chiefly  devolving 
upon  the  executive,  but  to  secure  and  administer  justice,  not 
only  among  the  citizens,  but  as  between  the  government  itself  and  the 
citizens,  is  a  duty  devolving  on  all  the  departments  of  the  government, 
and  especially  on  the  judiciary. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  proper  oiganization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  conservation  of  its  independence,  the  enforcement  of  its 
decisions,  the  preservation  of  its  purity,  its  defence  against  undue 
pditical  and  personal  influence,  the  undisputed  maintenance  of  its 
btellectual  and  moral  supremacy,  —  these  are  all  grave  and  serious 
problems,  requiring  the  profoundest  thought  of  a  nation's  ablest 
thinkers.  We  ourselves  may  not  say  that  we  have  really  succeeded 
m  securing  a  reasonably  perfect  administration  of  justice.  In  this 
respect  we  are  no  further  forward  than  Germany,  and  undoubtedly 
behind  our  'Rngligh  cousins. 

The  one  supreme  essential  to  an  efficient  judiciary  is  that  it  be  in- 
dependent and  untrammelled,  either  by  the  executive  or  the  military,  or 
even  by  the  legislature.  Indeed,  it  is  likewise  necessaiy  that  popular 
clamor  be  unable  to  swerve  a  judge  from  hb  duty,  and  that  a  strong, 
wholesome,  educated  public  opinion  be  ever  ready  to  sustain  an  honest 
and  capable  court  These  ideas  are  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  and  have  become  a  part  of  our 
national  creed.  In  the  United  States  an  efficient  and  honest  tribunal 
can  rely  upon  an  overwhelming  and  well-nigh  unanimous  public  senti- 
ment to  sustain  it,  even  though  its  rulings  conflict  with  current  political 
sentiment  Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the  worid  are  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  treated  by  the  public  at  large  with  such  respect,  and 
such  implicit  confidence  expressed  in  their  purity,  whatever  opinion 
might  be  entertamed  rq;arding  their  merits  from  a  legal  standpoint 

A  legitimate  inference  from  this  statement  of  facts  would  be  that 
in  America  there  is  an  approximate  realization  of  the  high  ideal  ex- 
pressed m  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  —  that  every  man 
is  entitled  to  justice,  speedily  and  without  delay,  freely  and  without 
price. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Much  of  the  anarchy  and  notorious  lawlessness 
of  Chicago  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  evident 
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ideal  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  the  unquestioned  desire 
of  the  overwhehning  body  of  the  citizens,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  judges  as  a  body  are  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  incorrupti- 
bility, it  is  yet  impossible  to  attain  such  administration  in  civic  affairs 
in  the  City  of  Clucago  as  to  accord  its  citizenship  that  prompt  and 
full  compliance  with  law  and  order  vouchsafed  to  it  under  our  form 
of  government 

Unfortunately  other  cities,  and  some  of  our  other  States,  are  little 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  Illinois,  and  it  becomes  pertinent  to 
inquire  just  why  the  administration  of  justice  is  such  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  such  as  we 
confessedly  have  in  the  United  States;  so  that  the  reader  may  ap- 
preciate the  utter  hopelessness  which  envelops  the  question  when  the 
wholesome  constitutional  restrictions  which  we  have  give  way  to  the 
unbridled  passions,  greed,  and  vindictiveness  of  military  dictators,  as 
will  be  presently  described. 


A  lawsuit  as  it  takes  place  in  one  of  our  courts  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  free  fight  between  two  gladiators,  in  which  the  victory  is 
more  often  to  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  strength  and  skill  rather 
than  to  him  who  is  right.  Among  business  men,  and  even  among 
judges,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  lawyer  and  a 
poor  case  than  a  good  case  and  a  poor  lawyer.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  fees  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  bar  are  often  unduly 
high,  not  to  say  exorbitant,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  An  average 
physician,  who  has  the  need  of  an  equally  thorough  and  in  some  direc- 
tions a  finer  technical  education  than  the  average  lawyer,  and  who  is 
a  man  of  at  least  equal  or  superior  brain  power,  will  ask  a  fee  of  $1  or 
$2  up  to  $5  or  $10,  while  a  lawyer,  for  a  service  involving  no  more  labor 
and  not  so  much  professional  skill,  would  probably  a^  $50  or  $100. 
Indeed,  if  physicians  charged  as  much  pro  rata  for  their  services  as 
the  lawyers  do,  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  would  be 
bom  and  die  without  medical  attendance,  such  as  now  actually  hap- 
pens in  most  of  the  Latin- American  countries. 

For  a  man  to  attempt  to  handle  his  own  case  before  an  American 
court  would  be  to  invite  certain  defeat.  It  has  become  axiomatic  that 
a  lawyer  who  prosecutes  or  defends  a  case  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  Still  more  foolish  would  it  be  for  a 
man  to  attempt  such  a  thing  who  himself  was  not  learned  in  the  law. 
The  judge  is  not  a  judicial  officer,  who  patiently  and  impartially  in- 
vestigates the  facts  in  a  case  and  administers  justice  without  fear  or 
favor;  he  is  rather  an  umpire,  who  rules  the  game,  deciding  on  each 
technical  point  as  it  is  presented. 
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Tbe  maladministration  of  justice  may  in  no  small  measure  be  as- 
cribed to  the  low  standard  of  the  l^al  profession,  its  lack  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  its  complete  indifference  to  the  requirements  of 
justice.  With  notable  exceptions,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  too  often  the 
chief  concern  of  the  American  lawyer  to  secure  a  fat  fee,  without  any 
reference  to  the  equities  of  the  case.  His  advice  to  a  client  is  infre- 
quently given  conscientiously,  but  on  the  other  hand  often  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  selfish  interests,  and  it  is  directed  to  the  one  question 
as  to  the  probability  of  winning  the  case  rather  than  to  any  ethical 
examination  of  the  facts  involved.  Although  the  lawyer  is  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  his  solenm  duty  to  aid  the  judge 
m  ascertaining  the  absolute  truth,  and  in  deciding  in  accordance  with 
law  and  justice,  quite  the  reverse  usually  happens,  and  lawyers  of  the 
highest  professional  standing  will  be  found  using  their  great  talents  to 
ol^ure  the  issue  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  defeat  their  antagonist  by  technical  means  rather  than  by  an 
appeal  to  absolute  truth  and  justice.  No  one  can  overestimate  the 
importance  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  l^al  profession,  not  alone 
as  r^ards  education  and  intellectual  power,  and  those  broadening 
influences  which  come  from  experience  with  large  affairs  and  contact 
with  bright  minds,  but  more  particularly  as  r^ards  high  morality  and 
a  sincere  love  of  justice.  When  lawyers  become  in  fact  what  they  are 
in  theory,  namely,  officers  of  the  court,  and  scrupulously  observe  the 
great  moral  burden  which  this  imposes  upon  them,  many  of  the  other 
evib  which  beset  the  administration  of  justice  will  disappear. 

ni 

It  b  authoritatively  stated  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  reversals 
by  courts  of  appellate  or  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
are  upon  technical  grounds  rather  Uian  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 
That  is  to  say,  the  reversal  occurs  because  the  pleadings  do  not  con- 
form to  the  practice,  or  because  of  technical  rulings  in  the  nisi  prius 
court,  or  for  other  causes  foreign  to  the  equities  involved.  The  in- 
tolerable hardship  which  this  causes  to  liti^mts  may  be  seen  when  it 
is  reflected  that  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  no  less  technical 
in  their  rulings  than  are  the  appellate  courts,  and  that  from  the  moment 
the  action  has  been  brought,  both  {daintiff  and  defendant  have  been 
lost  in  a  maze  of  absurd  questions,  not  as  to  who  has  right  or  jus- 
tice on  his  side,  but  rather  touching  the  conunon  counts,  Uie  form  of 
action,  demurrers,  replications,  etc. 

Years  are  often  consumed  in  such  unprofitable  proceedings,  the 
dient  paying  the  piper,  so  that  however  just  his  case  or  lu^nt  his 
necessities,  he  find»  himself  throwing  good  money  after  bad  money. 
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his  time  and  means  wasted  in  a  hopeless  whiripool  of  chicaoeryy  and 
quibbling  over  technical  matters  which  to  a  man  of  common-sense 
appear  wholly  foreign  to  any  rational  conception  of  law  and  justice. 

IV 

The  qrstem  of  appeals  provided  by  our  laws»  while  designed  to 
protect  a  litigant  against  any  unjust  ruling  of  the  lower  court,  has  been 
abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  in  turn  become  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  In  nearly  all  States  an  appeal  is  granted  from  the  nisi  prius 
court  to  an  appellate  court,  and  thence  to  a  supreme  court  Nor  is 
this  all;  in  many  classes  of  cases  appeals  are  taken,  or  sought  to  be 
taken,  to  the  United  States  courts,  while  it  is  not  unconmion  to  find 
two  or  more  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  grinding  away  on  the 
same  case,  issuing  conflicting  orders,  and  threatening  to  punish  with 
contempt  persons  who  should  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders 
made  by  each  other. 

In  a  fight  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  strong  will  neces- 
sarily conquer,  and  it  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
weak,  to  see  that  justice  b  done  without  reference  to  the  strength  or 
wealth  of  the  parties,  that  governments  are  established  and  courts  of 
law  and  equity  are  oiganized  among  men.  That  a  weak  man  who  has 
justice  on  his  side  may  not  be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  a  gigantic 
brute,  the  law  institutes  <^urts  whose  function  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  administer  justice  accordingly.  But  we  are  yet  far  from 
reaching  this  ideal.  Tlie  fight  is  merely  transferred  from  the  domain 
of  the  common  worid  to  that  of  the  law.  But  it  nevertheless  remains 
a  battle,  where  the  final  outcome  depends  vastly  more  on  the  financial 
strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  the  contending  parties  than  it 
does  on  the  merits.  The  rich  man  can  appeal  and  keep  on  appealing, 
with  the  chances  always  largely  in  favor  of  procuring  a  reversal,  —  if 
not  on  the  merits,  then  on  some  technicality.  He  has  not  hired  a 
shrewd  lawyer  for  nothing,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  man 
will  fail  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  or  at  least  something 
which  looks  like  a  flaw,  and  which  will  afford  ample  ground  for  re- 
manding the  case.  If  the  nisi  prius  court  has  been  so  extremely 
careful,  or  astute,  as  to  avoid  pitfalb  of  this  character,  it  b  hardly 
probable  that  the  appellate  court  will  be  similariy  lucky,  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  matter  of  good  luck  rather  than  of  l^al  acumen;  and  that 
two  courts  of  inferior  authority,  each  making  diverse  rulings,  should 
on  all  the  complicated  questions  of  law  and  fact  not  only  agree  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  seem  to  be  well-nigh  a  miracle,  especially  in  an  atmosphere 
surchaiged  with  a  spirit  of  quibbling,  where  the  two  litigants  are 
looked  upon  as  the  two  traditional  geese  in  which  the  height  of 
professional  honor  was  summed  up  in  the  words,  **You  pluck  one. 
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and  1 11  pluck  the  other.'*  If,  after  two  or  more  successive  appeals, 
die  Supreme  Court  would  issue  a  decree  in  accordance  with  its  ideas 
of  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case,  the  situaticm  would  not  be  so  bad; 
but  ordmarily  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  merely  remands  the 
case  for  a  new  trial,  where  the  whde  preceding  perfonnance  is  gone 
over  agam  with  sufficient  variations  to  justify  succeeding  reversals  on 
similar  grounds. 


Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  properiy  administering  justice 
is  inherent  in  our  social  system,  and  would  be  inseparable  from  any 
social  organization  possible  to  be  devised.  Any  one  who  contemplates 
absdute  justice  among  men  is  probably  doomed  to  disappointment, 
—at  least  so  long  as  human  nature  remains,  as  it  seems  likely  to  for 
many  thousands  of  years  to  come.  Evolution  is  slower  than  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  and  it  alone  offers  any  promise  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

Whfle  it  is  certain  that  vast  improvement  can  be  made  and  ought 
speedily  to  be  made  in  our  judiciary,  which  itself  deserves  grave  censure 
for  not  having  of  its  own  motion  and  volition  brought  about  a  more 
perfect  sjrstem,  it  must  be  considered  that  there  are  really  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proper  administration  of  justice  which 
will  ever  demand  the  highest  talents  and  abilities  as  wcdl  as  the  pro- 
foundest  patriotism  and  sense  of  honor  for  their  solution. 

Our  laws  are  complicated,  and  necessarily  so;  and  as  civilisation 
advances  and  the  departments  of  human  activities  become  more 
specialized,  a  corresponding  multiplication  and  specialization  in  law 
win  be  inevitable.  At  the  present  time  we  not  only  have  the  common 
law  as  our  great  foundation,  —  or  the  Civil  Law,  as  in  Louisiana,  — 
but  we  have  the  Federal  constitution,  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the 
several  circuit  and  dbtrict  courts  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
modify,  restrict,  control,  or  in  some  manner  relate  to  the  several 
States  and  their  citizens.  But  each  State  has  its  own  constitution 
and  its  body  of  statutes,  which  are  constantiy  changing  in  obedience 
to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  and  appellate  courts,  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  authority,  added  to  the  ordinances  and  local  laws  of  the 
multifdied  municipalities  which  dot  the  land,  like  the  stars  of  the  sky, 
make  a  bewildering  array  of  law,  constitutional  and  legislative, 
judge  made  and  inherited.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  much  more 
law  m  the  United  States  than  is  really  necessary,  and  that  much  of 
die  energy  which  is  expended  in  the  mere  passing  of  laws,  and  render- 
ing a  necessarily  complicated  system  more  hopl^y  entangled,  mij^t 
with  great  usefubess  be  appUed  to  improving  the  laws  which  we 
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already  have,  assuming  that  in  this,  the  same  as  in  most  other  tilings, 
quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quantity.  But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  in  the  hi^y  specialized  forms  which  modem  industry  is 
taking,  and  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  law  developing  along 
similar  lines,  the  very  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the  law  will  always 
render  the  perfect  administration  of  justice  a  matter  of  exceeding 
difiSculty.  Nor  can  any  patent  ready-made  Utopian  scheme  bring 
about  speedily  what  the  ablest  minds  of  the  world  have  striven  so 
long  and  earnestly  to  bring  about  The  subject  is  confessedly  hedged 
about  by  grave  inherent  difficulties. 

VI 

Much  of  the  tribulation  which  afflicts  us  imder  the  name  of  law 
is  due  to  the  imbaked  legislation  issuing  biennially  from  Congress 
and  from  every  State  legislature.  The  Solon  who  can  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  largest  number  of  laws  is  perforce  the  most  faithful 
representative  of  a  district,  and  it  little  matters  how  these  new  laws 
jostle  or  push  aside  the  former  enactments.  The  efforts  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  dovetail  these  recent  products  of  l^islative  genius  into  the 
body  of  law  previously  existing  is  often  pathetic  or  amusing.  Self- 
confidence  radier  than  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  industrial 
requirements  is  a  prime  quality  of  a  legislator,  for  without  this  he 
could  probably  never  be  elected.  But  this  same  good  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities  often  leads  to  l^islative  work,  highly  entertaining,  to 
say  the  least  So  we  find  legislation  of  the  crudest  character  relating 
to  corporations,  and  all  kinds  of  subjects,  indicating  that  the  body 
passing  the  laws  had  only  the  most  rudimentary  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  the  subject  and  less  realization  of 
the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated. 

vn 

After  having  indicated  a  few  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  mal- 
administration of  justice,  it  yet  remains  to  discuss  the  principal 
difficulty;  and  this  relates  to  the  personality  of  the  judiciary  rather 
than  to  its  external  relations.  There  are  many  elements  indispensable 
to  the  making  of  a  good  judge.  Personal  int^rity  and  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  are  of  course  the  foundation  rocks,  the  chief  comer- 
stones,  without  which  the  edifice  will  fall.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
Some  of  the  greatest  failures  on  the  bench  are  men  of  profound  knowl- 
edge and  unquestioned  honesty.  A  scoundrelly  barrister  would  always 
rather  risk  his  case  to  a  man  of  this  class  than  to  a  man  who  knows 
less  of  books  but  more  of  the  worid.  Profound  learning  and  splendid 
character  are  worthy  of  universal  admiration ;  but  the  power  of  gaug- 
ing the  motives  of  men,  —  in  other  words,  of  spotting  a  rascal,  — 
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familiarity  with  the  tricks,  intrigues,  and  schemes,  the  corruption, 
bad  faith,  and  double  dealing  which  have  their  birth  in  the  murky 
pool  of  politics;  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  statements 
of  a  modest,  diffident,  but  honest  man,  and  the  positive  and  ingenuous 
but  false  declarations  of  a  fraud,  are  of  equally  great  importance. 

But  integrity,  l^al  learning,  a  love  of  justice,  and  knowledge  of 
the  worid  are  not  enough  to  make  a  good  judge.  Industiy,  enter- 
prise, feariessness,  patriotism,  energy,  may  all  be  added;  and  still  it  is 
not  enough. 

The  ability  to  reason  accurately,  logically,  mathematically,  as 
certainly  as  the  operation  of  a  machine,  unerringly,  b  the  supreme 
attribute  of  an  able  judge,  and  the  one  in  which  the  most  alarming 
deficiency  is  observable,  in  all  tribunals,  from  the  cross-roads  justice 
of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Adequately  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  would  require  a 
volume  in  itself,  and  vast  though  its  importance  be,  only  the  most 
cursory  suggestions  can  be  made  regarding  it  It  requires  no  very 
high  order  of  intellect  to  see  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  itself, 
—  that  is,  if  it  makes  two  diametrically  opposite  rulings  on  the  same 
identical  question,  there  having  been  no  intervening  legislation,  —  its 
reasoning  must  have  been  defective  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other. 
But  this  very  thing  occurs  r^ularly  and  frequently,  not  only  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  several  States,  but  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  If,  having  discovered  its  former  error,  a  Supreme  Court 
should  reverse  itself,  and  thereafter  abide  by  its  later  interpretation  of 
the  law,  we  might  submit  with  good  grace,  for  to  err  is  human,  and 
it  were  better  to  frankly  acknowledge  the  mistake,  and  correct  it, 
than  to  follow  in  a  padi  of  error.  But  unfortunately  even  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  supreme  courts  seem  to  go  bobbing  around  like  a 
fisherman's  corit  on  the  waves,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  lawyer, 
however  able,  to  state  positively  to  a  client  that  the  law  is  thus  and  so, 
and  that  the  court  will  surely  decide  in  a  certain  way  and  manner. 
He  who  reads  carefully  any  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  or  who 
win  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  decisions  on  such  subjects  as  Public 
Policy,  Divorce,  Corporations,  Municipalities,  Bonds  and  Assessments 
for  Local  Improvements,  etc.,  will  realize  how  near  we  are  to  anarchy 
m  many  of  the  great  departments  of  our  law. 

A  judge  may  be  of  the  most  distinguished  antecedents,  with  a 
mind  filled  with  l^al  lore,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  an 
axiom  from  an  hypothesis.  Mere  knowledge  is  not  an  earnest  of 
good  reasoning  power,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  thorough 
reading  of  John  Stuart  MiU,  Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  a  standard 
work  on  geometry,  would  go  farther  towards  making  a  really  com- 
petent judge  than  any  amount  of  stuffing  with  precedents  and  musty 
decisions.  Certain  it  is  that  a  vast  number  of  decisions  are  badly 
reasoned :  they  show  signs  of  that  cramming  which  inevitably  breeds 
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iiidigestion.  And  whOe  it  is  not  possible  to  devote  the  neoessaiy 
space  here  to  the  amplification  of  this  subject  or  to  a  citation  of 
cases  in  corroboration  of  the  contention  here  made,  I  am  deeply  am- 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  judge  who  advised  his  younger 
brother  on  the  bench  to  give  no  argument  in  support  ci  his  opinions, 
on  the  ground  that  although  his  decisions  mij^t  sometimes  be  right, 
his  reasoning  was  almost  certain  always  to  be  wrong. 

vra 

The  decision  of  a  case  not  only  involves  a  ruling  on  questions  <^ 
law  by  the  judge,  but  also  a  finding  of  facts  by  the  jury.  If  the  juiy 
were  composed  ci  intelligent  men,  such  as  contemplated  by  the 
Struck  Jury  Act  of  New  Jersey,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  more 
neariy  gauge  the  creditability  of  witnesses  than  would  a  single  judge, 
and  hence  that  its  finding  d  facts  would  be  entitled  to  some  weight 
Unfortunately  juries  are  usually  ignorant,  and  too  often  burdens  are 
thrown  on  juries  which  properly  belong  to  experts.  Thus,  in  cases 
involving  accounts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  submit  to  juries  long  and 
complicated  statements,  with  columns  of  figures,  where  there  is  a 
mass  of  conflicting  testimony  which  might  well  puzzle  the  most 
accomplished  bookkeeper,  accustomed  to  unravelling  such  skeins. 
When  states-attorneys  and  judges  seriously  ask  juries  to  hang  men 
on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  allq;ed  handwriting  experts,  paid  so 
much  a  day  for  testifying  under  oath,  stating  as  facts  things  which 
are  self-evidently  beyond  the  possibility  of  definite  knowledge,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  accepted  as  gospel  truth  by  a  jury  untrained 
in  the  power  of  reasoning,  or  even  of  accurate  observation,  it  becomes 
obligatory  upon  us  not  to  omit  the  jury  system  in  any  study  which 
we  may  make  r^arding  the  failure  of  justice.  My  personal  feeling 
is  that  the  jury  system  is  an  absurdity  so  great  that  it  seriously  reflects 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  administration  of  justice  naturally  falls  under  two  divisions: 
first,  the  decision  of  civil  controversies  between  citizens,  either  in- 
dividually or  organized,  as  in  the  forms  of  companies  and  corporations ; 
secondly,  those  controversies  which  arise  out  ct  the  relation  ct  a  citizen 
to  the  government,  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  government,  or  some 
subdivision  of  it  This  latter  may  be  further  subdivided  as  follows: 
first,  suits  brought  by  citizens  or  companies  against  the  government 
or  some  subdivision  or  official,  either  in  law  or  equity,  as  for  moneys 
due  or  damages  sustained,  or  to  restrain  the  commission  of  some 
alleged  illegal  or  unconstitutional  act,  or  to  compel  performance  of 
some  public  duty;  secondly,  those  actions  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  subdivision  thereof  against  a  citizen,  which  may  also  be 
civil,  quasi-criminal,  or  criminal  in  their  nature. 

All  these  classes  of  cases  will  receive  pretty  much  the  same  treat- 
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ment  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  government  or  municipality  b  prosecutor  or  defendant 
in  a  case  would  in  very  few  instances  make  any  di£Perence  whatever  in 
the  rulings  of  the  presiding  judge.  In  some  cases  where  the  "'graft  '* 
of  a  powerful  political  oiganization  was  at  stake,  it  is  possible  that 
local  judges  might  be  influenced  to  decide  in  their  favor. 

In  the  investigation  held  by  the  Lexow  Committee  in  New  York, 
it  was  disclosed  that  certain  of  the  local  judges  admitted  that  they  had 
paid  as  much  as  $17,000  for  their  nomination.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  judge  thus  contributing  would  rule  against  the  power  which 
made  him.  But  in  the  United  States  such  unfortunate  conditions  are 
eztremdy  rare,  and  even  in  New  Yoric  they  woidd  be  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  hereinbefore  described,  some  of  which  are 
inherent  in  all  systems  of  law,  and  others  of  which  are  likely  to  dis- 
^>pear  gradually,  as  the  machinery  of  law  becomes  more  simplified, 
even  though  the  law  itself  is  becoming  more  specialized,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  courts  are  a  very  important  and  by  no  means  inefficient 
refuge  for  the  citizen  in  case  of  attempted  oppression  by  the  State,  or 
some  functionary;  that  they  are  a  powerful  deterrent  to  criminab 
and  a  bulwark  of  safety  to  the  community;  and  that  they  afford  a 
more  inadequate  but  nevertheless  useful  means  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment <rf  obligations,  and  of  adjusting  with  some  degree  of  reason  and 
eouity  the  myriad  of  civil  questions  arising  out  of  modem  conmiercial 
ruations. 

IX 

But  if  the  perplexities  we  have  indicated  as  attendant  upon  the 
tdministration  of  justice  are  in  fact  as  serious  as  are  herein  indicated 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  judiciaiy  is  absolutely  independent, 
idiere  the  position  of  judge  is  one  of  great  personal  honor,  where  the 
tenure  of  office  is  relativdy  long,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  increase, 
liiiere  the  judges  are,  as  a  class,  men  of  high  moral  character  and  in- 
tdlectual  capacity,  where  an  overwhdming  public  sentiment  is  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  bench  as  against  any  partisan  attacks,  where  the 
attempt  to  introduce  partisan  questions  in  the  selection  of  judges 
would  be  the  v^  poorest  kind  of  politics,  where  there  are  unnum- 
bered libraries  and  unequalled  facilities  for  procuring  information 
OD  any  point,  where  there  are  thousands  of  bright  minds  at  the  bar, 
and  many  profound  ones  whose  very  alertness  and  ability  compel 
courts  to  exercise  caution  in  their  rulings;  if  under  all  these  most 
favorable  conditions  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  still  blindfolded;  if  it 
is  stiU  impossible  to  secure  justice  among  men,  and  the  most  that 
practical  men  can  hope  for  from  our  courts  is  that  in  the  long  run  the 
penxntage  of  wrmig  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  right,  —  then 
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what  must  we  say  of  the  lai^r  number  of  the  coimtries  of  Latin 
America,  and  particularly  of  all  those  embraced  under  our  third 
classification,  and  known  by  their  own  people  as  ''los  paises  perdidas  " 
—  the  lost  countries  ? 

X 

In  no  part  of  Latin  America  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
independent  judiciary.  In  the  best  of  them  the  judge  is  at  the  com- 
plete mercy  of  the  executive.  In  the  worst  of  them  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cleric  of  the  Dictator,  or  the  military  Jefe.  There  are 
many  very  fair  lawyers  in  every  Latin-American  country,  and  some 
very  excellent  ones.  Their  systems,  based  upon  the  Civil  Law,  are 
entirely  unlike  our  own,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  profoimd 
knowledge  of  the  law  are  lacking.  Their  notions  are  theoretical 
rather  than  practical,  and  in  common  with  the  entire  race  to  which 
they  belong,  their  views  of  life,  and  particularly  of  business,  are  de- 
cidedly amateurish  —  more  nearly  what  would  be  entertained  by  a 
vivacious  American  woman,  or  by  a  spirited  boy  just  out  of  high 
school.  But  many  of  these  men  have  an  exact  sense  of  honor;  they 
are  extremely  smart  when  it  comes  to  seeing  through  schemes,  or 
reading  human  nature,  so  indispensable  in  weighing  the  testimony  of 
a  witness.  They  constitute  the  material  for  a  creditable  judiciary, 
and  with  the  same  background  of  independence,  stability,  tenure  of 
office,  and  sense  of  personal  security  and  responsibility  which  our 
judges  have,  as  fine  a  judiciary  could  be  organized  in  Latin  America 
as  is  foimd  in  any  other  counby.    The  material  is  there. 

XI 

In  June,  1900,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Caracas 
made  a  tour  of  the  prison,  as  was  his  duty  imder  the  law.  He  found 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons  too  horrible  to  describe,  and  a 
shocking  state  of  demoralization  in  their  management,  and  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  them.  Among  other  things  he  found  laige  num- 
bers of  prisoners  who  had  never  been  commi^bed  by  any  court,  and  in 
reference  to  whom  there  were  no  records  whatever,  to  show  when 
they  were  committed  to  jail,  by  what  authority,  for  what  reason,  nor 
for  what  period  of  time.  A  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were 
not  to  be  found  that  had  been  sentenced  for  crimes  by  the  judges  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  No  one  could  tell  when  these  prisoners  had 
been  turned  loose,  or  what  had  happened  to  them.  It  was  not  known 
whether  they  had  been  liberated  or  had  died  in  their  cells,  or  whether  * 
they  had  been  murdered  by  the  prison  authorities  or  by  their  con- 
nivance. There  was  grave  reason  to  suspect  that  something  of  this 
kind  had  happened  to  at  least  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
accused  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  the  Preiident 
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Of  course  all  of  these  conditions  were  precisely  such  as  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  with  slight  intervals  of  temporary  improve- 
ment, and  no  one  was  accustomed  to  devote  a  second  thought  to 
them.  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  assuming  that  the  period  of  con- 
stitutional government  had  indeed  been  ushered  in,  as  the  reigning 
Dictator  had  officially  declared,  made  a  brief  and  rather  reserved 
statement  the  next  day  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  government  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  he  had  found,  describing  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this  paragraph,  and  indicating 
what  reforms  were  urgent  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  governing 
prisons. 

One  of  the  local  newspapers  published  what  the  Chief  Justice  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Within  three  hours  after  this  appeared  in 
the  newspaper,  the  Chief  Justice  was  seized  by  the  order  of  General 
Castro,  then  as  now  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  and  thrown  into  the  same 
jail  about  which  he  had  complained,  and  he  had  for  company  the 
entire  staff  of  the  newspaper  which  had  published  the  article.  The 
newspaper  was  suppressed,  its  property  destroyed,  an  ignorant  hench- 
man of  the  Dictator  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and  the  prison  remained 
even  more  unsanitary  than  before. 

xn 

A  case  as  flagrant  as  the  above  would  not  occur  at  the  present 
time  under  the  governments  now  existing  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  or 
Argentina.  No  one  can  say  that  the  next  Dictator  who  appears  in  even 
these  countries  may  not  be  as  violent  and  irresponsible  as  the  above 
narrative  would  indicate;  but  fortunately  at  the  present  time  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  judges  are  no  less  under  the  domination  and  con- 
trol of  the  executive,  but  the  executive  is  a  dignified  and  responsible 
man,  who  has  a  sense  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him.  But  hun- 
dreds of  similar  usurpations  of  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  by  the 
military,  or  executive,  have  been  witnessed  in  every  Latin-American 
country.  Castro  is  by  no  means  the  chief  sinner;  indeed,  he  is  com- 
paratively blameless  in  this  respect,  and  probably  he  really  imagines 
himself  to  be  rather  a  model.  It  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that 
the  judiciaiy  in  these  countries  is  not  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the 
government,  or  indeed  any  department  of  the  government  at  all,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  A  judge  is  more  nearly  like  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment,  who  must  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior 
or  lose  his  job,  except  that  in  case  of  the  judge  the  alternative  of  im- 
prisonment stares  hun  in  the  face. 

xm 

Dr.  S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  "Social  Studies"  of  these  countries, 
says: 

VOL.  1—84 
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'^But  there  is  something  in  this  organization  whidi  demands  the  mort 
special  attention;  it  b  the  invasion  d  the  judicial  sphere  by  the  militaiy. 
This  invasion  makes  difficult,  dangerous,  almost  impossible  the  administra- 
tion d  justice,  leaving  society  exposed  to  the  attacks  d  criminals,  singularly 
encouraged  by  their  immunity  from  punishment  The  power  d  militaiy 
force  and  political  passions,  invading  and  devouring  as  they  are,  have  always 
dominated  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  making  its  woik  ridiculous,  and  leaving 
society  unvindicated,  and  the  judges  exposed  to  meet  face  to  face  in  the  streets 
individuals  against  whom  they  have  pronounced  sentences  d  condemnatioit. 
How  many  times  in  the  course  d  a  criminal  proceeding  the  judge  has  re- 
quired the  presence  d  the  murderer,  and  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  jaO ! 
He  had  been  put  at  liberty  by  the  Crovemor,  the  Comandante  d  arms,  or  by 
some  general  or  colond  d  the  place,  and  he  was  to  be  found  in  perfect  liberty, 
perhaps  with  a  Remington  on  his  shoulder,  diarged  with  the  custody  d  the 
law  —  with  the  defence  d  the  society  he  had  outraged,  with  the  rights  <^ 
dtisenship,  the  primary  one  d  whidi  he  had  desecrated !  And  has  attenti(Hi 
been  fixed  on  the  lan^ntaUe  ocmsequences  d  this  scandalous  abuse,  whidi 
modes  and  falsifies  all  that  is  august  and  noMe  in  society?  Has  thought  been 
given  to  this  gigantic  immorality,  which  must  produce  social  disorganisaticm, 
and  even  dissolution  ?  Things  are  in  sudi  a  condition,  how  can  we  demand 
from  those  diarged  with  the  administration  d  justice  strict  compliance  with 
their  duties? 

''How  can  we  impose  upon  them  the  moral,  legal,  and  social  responsibility 
^^lich  should  exist  for  all  functionaries  ?  We  remember  very  wdl  the  dialogue 
we  have  had.  with  one  d  our  friends,  then  President  d  the  Tribunal  (Chieff 
Justice  d  the  Court),  young,  honored,  and  d  sound  principles.  We  were 
talking  d  a  murder  case,  noted  and  grave;  the  relatives  ol  the  murderer, 
military  men  d  influence,  had  tried  the  seduction  d  gold;  when  this  was  re- 
fused with  dignity  and  energy,  they  had  recurred  to  intimidation;  the  judge 
had  raised  his  complaint  to  the  load  authorities,  and  these  objected  that  the 
murderer  had  lent  his  services  in  the  preceding  campaign.  'Comply  with 
your  duty,'  we  said  to  him.  'If  I  condenm  this  murderer,*  he  responded* 
'to-morrow  they  will  assassinate  me.'  'Raise  your  complaint  to  the  superior 
authority.'  'Ah,  you  decdve  yoursdf ;  the  evil  comes  from  above.'  'WdU 
then,'  we  objected,  'resign  from  a  position  which  you  cannot  disdiarge  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  your  conscience.'  'They  would  believe  me  dis- 
affected; they  would  put  me  in  jail,  and  to-morrow  my  famfly  would  want 
bread.' 

"We  have  here  a  real  social  ulcer.  Ahhoug^  the  good  di^xmtion  d  the 
people  may  enaUe  them  to  exist  socially  for  some  time  in  spite  d  thb  disor- 
ganization, in  the  end  they  will  succumb,  because  existence  is  not  possible 
without  organization  d  any  spedes,  without  justice,  without  law.  A  sodety 
under  these  circumstances  is  approximatdy  barbarous,  because  where  there 
is  no  law  which  punishes,  the  law  d  brute  force  rules,  the  law  d  primitive 
times,  the  law  d  savages.  The  dtizen  cannot  rest,  confiding  in  a  protecting 
force  which  will  defend  all  that  is  most  precious  to  him,  —  life,  honor,  in- 
terests, f amOy,  home,  —  and  he  must  be  ready  at  any  moment,  and  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  to  defend  them,  and  guarantee  their  tifety  at  the 
mouth  d  his  revolver  or  at  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"We  cannot  dose  without  calling  the  attention  d  the  authorities  to  other 
lamentable  deficiencies  which  are  noted  in  this  Immch  d  public  administra- 
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61ML  There  are  no  codes.  The  (Mooeedings  are  too  imwiddy»  and  even  im- 
poflBible,  for  want  d  pn^>er  legislation.  Tht  laws  d  France  rule*  and  they 
■re  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  soctely;  and  this  is  a  grave 
evil,  because  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  institutions,  in  the  state  d  publn:  in- 
struction, or  in  the  national  ideals,  in  order  to  make  pr(^>er  application  d  the 
letter  and  spirit  d  the  laws.  It  is  then  an  imperious  necessity  to  have  a  pioper 
legislation,  whidi  is  in  harmony  vdth  local  conditions.  Even  though  the 
prind]^  d  justice  be  absolute  and  eternal,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  for- 
mulas for  their  application. 

*'In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  laws  un- 
less they  are  properiy  enf<MPoed.  Inutile  vnll  be  the  best  codes,  and  the  most 
erudite  personality,  tf  the  judiciary  does  not  enjoy  absolute  independence  in 
the  exercise  d  its  august  functions.  Without  this  requisite  there  can  be  no 
administration  d  justice,  in  the  absence  d  which  no  regeneration  d  society 
is  possibfe.'* 

XIV 

In  another  chapter  the  punishment  of  crime  in  Spanish-American 
countries  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  here  to  indicate  that  in  any  suit  as  between  a  Latin- Ameri- 
can government  and  private  citizen,  whether  native  or  foreign,  or 
between  such  citizen  and  an  official  of  the  government,  or  any  military 
man  or  politician  of  influence,  nothing  in  tiie  semblance  of  justice  can 
be  obtamed  in  any  of  the  countries,  except  Chili,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
and  Peru,  and  that  even  in  these  a  foreigner  vrill  probably  require  to 
procure  the  intervention  of  his  own  government  in  any  matter  of 
importance. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  what  chances  there  are  of  securing  approxi- 
mate justice  bdore  these  courts  in  a  litigation  wholly  between  private 
citizens.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  express  the  opinion  that  they 
are  very  remote  indeed.  Despite  the  monstrous  pditical  conditions 
which  inthrall  Spanish  America,  there  are  many  veiy  decent  gentie-» 
men  on  the  bench  —  and  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  ignorant 
thieves  and  scoimdrek.  The  latter  sell  their  decisions  outright  — 
often  at  pitiably  low  prices.  But  the  decisions  of  the  former,  which 
could  not  be  influ^iced  in  such  a  manner,  are  nevertheless  controlled 
through  the  power  of  the  reigning  Dictator,  or  his  henchmen.  Often 
have  I  had  a  man  tell  with  great  gusto  about  a  decision  which  the 
judge  had  just  rendered  in  his  favor,  dwelling  on  the  strong  points 
made  in  the  opinion,  when  I  have  abniptiy  adked:  **How  much  did 
you  give  General  So-and-So  to  get  this  done?"  and  my  informant 
would  admit,  often  with  every  evidence  of  self-satisfaction,  that  he 
had  promised  ''la  mitad"  —  the  half  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
suit 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  years  of  careful  observation  and 
a  great  deal  d  personal  experience  in  these  affairs,  that  no  dvilized 
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power  ought  to  permit  its  citizens  to  be  bound,  either  dviDy  or  crimi- 
naUy»  by  any  act  or  decision  of  any  Latin-American  court,  except  in 
the  four  coimtries  already  named,  and  that  they  should  always  be 
ready  to  insist  on  the  correction  of  any  manifest  injustice,  even  in 
these  countries. 

XV 

A  very  conservative  opinicm  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Akers,  in  his 
**  History  of  South  America,"  regarding  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  several  countries,  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

ADinNISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IX  ECUADOB 

''In  the  administration  of  justice  Ecuador  lags  behind  the  standard  of 
other  republics  in  South  America  —  a  severe  oxidemnatiGn,  for  in  none  is  it 
on  a  satisfactory  footing  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  dvilizaticm.  Less 
is  heard  abroad  of  corrupt  methods  in  the  Ecuadorian  courts  because  the 
number  of  foreign  residents  is  limited,  but  the  entire  system  is  degenerate. 
The  laws,  as  in  all  former  Spanish  colonies,  are  founded  <m  those  in  force 
before  independence,  and  reproduce  the  worst  faults  of  the  Spanish  system 
with  the  additional  misdiief  of  interpretation  by  ignorant  officials  who  pos- 
sess neither  capacity  nor  intelligence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  posts. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  at  Quito,  and  there  are  six  superior  courts  which  sit 
at  different  centres,  with  the  addition  of  thirty-three  superior  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  subordinate  magistrates  to  deal  with  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  cases  in  the  country  districts,  while  consular  courts  are  held  at 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca.  Ecuador  has  only  one  penitentiary  at  Quito, 
and  in  this  male  and  female  prisoners  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  con- 
fined; but  as  a  general  rule  Uie  people  have  small  tendency  towards  really 
serious  offences,  although  petty  crime  is  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 

*'The  police  system  is  under  municipal  authority,  with  the  exception  ol  a 
small  force  maintained  by  the  national  ffovemment  at  Quito  and  elsewhere 
for  special  duty.**    (Akebs,  pp.  58d-587.) 

Justice  m  Colombia 

''The  administration  of  justice  in  Colombia  is  on  no  more  satisfactory 
footing  than  in  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  the  procedure  in  the  courts  being 
dilatory  and  costly,  and  corrupt  practices  frequent.  But  constant  protests 
against  this  state  of  affairs  pass  ui^ieeded,  and  no  attempt  at  reform  has  been 
made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Both  civil  and  criminal  law  is 
codified,  and  does  not  in  itself  offer  serious  ground  for  complaints.  It  is  (Hdy 
the  interpretation  that  fails.  The  basis  is  Spanish  law,  as  everywhere  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  for 
life,  who  elect  one  of  their  number  as  president  for  four  3rears.  Superior 
tribunab  sit  in  the  various  departments,  where  are  also  inferior  courts  and  a 
number  of  magistrates  (jueces  de  paz)  appointed  for  the  rural  districts,  these 
officials  frequently  gaining  considerable  local  power  and  using  their  influence 
most  unjustly.''    (Ibid.,  p.  609.) 
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Justice  in  Bolivia 

"Justice  in  Bolivia  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  eight  district 
courts,  and  a  number  of  local  minor  courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  em- 
powered to  deal  with  petty  crimes.  The  judiciary  is  corrupt  and  legal  process 
is  dilatory  and  costly,  and  in  the  civil  courts  blackmailing  practices,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  mining  claims,  are  so  notorious  that  few  people  refer 
disputes  to  the  judicial  power,  preferring  to  pay  or  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment to  avoid  legal  proceedings,  no  matter  how  far  in  the  right  they  may  be. 
Bolivian  law,  as  that  of  other  South  American  States,  is  founded  on  that 
existing  under  the  former  Spanish  regime,  is  codified  in  all  branches,  and 
not  ill  adapted  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  if  intelligently  and  impartially 
administered."    (Ibid.,  p.  609.) 

JxTBTiCE  in  Chili 

"The  administration  of  justice  in  Chili  leaves  mudi  to  be  desired.  Com- 
plaints are  frequent  that  the  formalities  ef  the  courts  are  often  so  unwieldy 
aB  to  raider  equitable  dispensation  of  the  Uws  a  practical  impossibility.  The 
sum  aUowed  from  the  national  revenues  in  18d9  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
judiciary  was  $1,881,360,  which  b  more  than  adequate  payment  for  the  duties 
entailed.  The  laws  are  codified,  and  would  meet  the  public  needs  if  reforms 
woe  introduced  to  expedite  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and,  as  elsewhere 
in  South  America,  the  system  b  based  on  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  when 
these  countries  were  colonies  of  Spain.  While  the  courts  are  unsatisfactory, 
the  condition  of  the  police  is  infinitely  worse,  and  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
erty can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  outlying  districts;  and  even  near  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  cases  of  assault  and  highway  robbery  in  broad  daylight  daily 
occur.  An  organized  ^rstem  of  brigandage  has  developed  of  late  years,  and 
altiiou^  the  authorities  are  perfecUy  cognizant  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
no  steps  are  taken  to  dear  the  country  of  a  pest  which  retards  progress  and 
threatens  ruin  to  many  branches  of  industrial  enterprise."  (Ibid.,  pp.  418-419. ) 

Justice  in  Peru 

"The  administration  of  justice  in  Peru  could  not  be  more  unsatisfactory 
tiian  it  is,  and  to  designate  as  justice  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  ad- 
ministered is  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  To  obtain  a  favorable  ver- 
dict bribery  must  be  practised,  and  it  is  a  question  of  who  has  the  longest 
purse  when  a  decision  is  reached.  To  this  widely  sweeping  assertion  there 
are  no  exceptions,  the  Supreme  Court  being  no  cleaner  than  the  lower  tribu- 
nals; it  differs  only  in  that  payment  must  be  on  a  higher  scale.  An  example 
of  the  existing  conditions  occurred  lecenUy  when  an  important  suit  involving 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  dollars  was  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  bench  were  five  judges,  and  the  evidence  on  one  side  was 
dear  and  concise,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  rights  of  the  case.  ^  A  few  days  be- 
fore judgment  was  delivered,  the  principal  litigant  received  information  that 
an  adverse  verdict  would  be  given  unless  a  bribe  was  forthcoming,  and  not 
having  the  funds  he  applied  to  a  banker  for  an  advance  of  ten  thousand  gold 
doUars  to  buy  a  third  vote,  explaining  that  he  had  secured  two  others.  The 
k>an  was  obtained,  and  after  a  favorable  judgment  was  pronounced  the  ten 
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thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  the  member  casting  the  deciding  vote.  In  this 
case  a  just  verdict  was  bought,  but  it  happens  quite  as  often  that  injustice 
b  obtained  by  similar  means. 

"The  judicial  officials  are  as  a  rule  too  ignorant  to  turn  to  best  use  the 
legal  power  entrusted  to  them.  They  are  so  inadequately  remunerated  that 
they  are  tempted  to  corrupt  practices  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  due  to  these  cir- 
cumstances that  blackmailing  has  become  of  such  common  occurrence.  No 
redress  can  be  obtained  as  adffairs  are  conducted  to-day,  and  the  most  hope- 
less feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  an  impartial  administration  of  justice.  He  has  a  vague  idea 
that  there  are  such  persons  as  honest  judges  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
he  is  not  sure  that  an  upright  judiciary  in  Peru  would  be  an  unmitigated 
blessing."    (Ibid.,  pp.  53^537.) 

Justice  m  Brazil 

"With  a  defective  educational  system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  b  on  an  unsatisfactory  footing.  Brazilian  law  is  codi- 
fied, and  in  the  hands  of  impartial  and  intelligent  judges  would  meet  the 
necessities  of  criminal  and  civil  proceedings;  but  corruption  b  common  in 
all  branches  of  the  judiciary  and  the  cost  of  litigation  is  abnormally  hi^. 
Delay  of  decbions  in  contested  cases  is  <me  serious  complaint;  and  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  condition  of  the  principal  prison  in  1899  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(Casa  da  Detencao)  brought  to  light  grave  abuses.  Prisoners  arrested  for 
trivial  offences  were  kept  in  confinement  without  trial  for  mcmths,  in  some 
instances  for  years.  Ten  and  twelve  prisoners  were  crowded  into  ceUs  intended 
to  hold  four  only,  with  the  excuse  of  *no  room.'  No  discrimination  of  dass 
was  made,  hardened  criminab  and  offenders  for  petty  illegal  acts  being  herded 
together.  The  prison  was  condenmed  as  unsanitary  by  medical  experts, 
and  no  discipline  was  observed.  The  scandal  led  to  some  reforms  in  thb 
particular  establishment,  but  nothing  was  done  toward  reform  all  round." 
(Ibid.,  pp.  313-814.) 

Justice  in  Abgentika 

^'Administration  of  justice  in  Argentina  leaves  mudi  to  be  desired.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  reputation  d  the  Supreme  Court  was  exodlent 
It  was  noted  for  freedom  from  bribery  and  corruption,  but  thb  standard  has 
not  been  maintained  in  recent  years.  President  Boca  in  hb  message  to  Con- 
gress in  May  of  1899  called  special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  certain  noto- 
riously veniJ  judges  were  removed  from  office,  but  there  the  matter  dropped. 
Tlie  legal  system  b  based  on  Spanish  law,  and  the  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial statutes  are  codified,  but  procedure  b  cumbersome  and  tedious,  lead- 
ing to  unnecessaiy  delay  in  litigation  and  heavy  expenditure.  In  the  minor 
branches  opportunities  for  corrupt  practices  are  widespread,  and  complaints 
are  heard  in  all  quarters  of  the  ignorance  and  venality  of  magistrates  and 
minor  offidab.  To  some  extent  thb  b  due  to  the  scanty  and  irregular  pay- 
ment of  judicial  representatives,  for  the  salaries  are  insufficient  for  the  duties 
assigned  to  these  offidab."     (Ibid.,  p.  125.) 
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JuancB  IN  Ubuguat 

''The  admmistratioD  of  justke  is  another  cauae  of  oonalant  compUinta, 
prooednre  in  both  criminal  and  civil  courts  being  tedious  and  costly.  The 
criminal,  dvil,  and  ccHnmercial  laws  are  codified,  and  if  intdligently  and 
honestly  administered,  would  serve.  No  discretion  is  used,  however,  in  making 
judicial  ^^lointments,  and  the  result  is  ignorant  judges  and  magistrates. 
Neoesaaiy  reform  would  entaO  the  elimination  of  the  personal  influence  can- 
didates can  bring  to  bear  upon  politicians  in  power,  and  this  is  unlikdy  at 
preseot  In  the  matter  of  eriminal  justice,  no  better  example  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  punishment  for  serious  offences  can  be  quoted  than  the  sentence 
pawed  upon  the  murderer  of  President  Idiarta  Borda.  The  assassination 
was  committed  in  cold  blood;  no  extenuating  circumstances  were  brought  to 
lig^t,  and  the  verdict  was  one  of  two  years*  imprisonment  only.  Nor  is  this 
an  isolated  case.  Uruguayans  and  foreigners  hiave  been  murckred  on  many 
recent  occasions,  and  no  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  as  a  deterrent  to  su^ 
crimes  in  the  future.*'    (Ibid.,  p.  226.) 

XVI 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  insisient  on  this  point  No  one  realizes 
more  keenly  than  do  I  the  widespread  and  scandalous  maladminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States.  Let  it  be  premised  that  anarchy 
must  be  put  down  and  stamped  out  mercilessly,  and  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  stream  cannot  be  dried  up  but  at  its 
source.  To  the  simple-minded  native  of  India  the  policeman  is  the 
government;  to  the  peon  of  South  America,  the  military  Jefe;  and  to 
the  recently  arrived  immigrant  in  the  United  States,  the  local  judge 
or  police  magistrate.  Think  what  an  idea  of  government  an  ignorant 
man  must  get  if  it  be  typified  to  him  by  the  Chicago  justice  or  the 
New  YoA  police  court !  Horrible  as  are  these  ^rpes  of  the  judiciary, 
I  would  rather  attempt  to  defend  them  in  their  naked  and  revolting 
indecency  than  to  act  as  apologist  for  many  of  the  United  States 
circuit  courts,  and  some  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  States.  I 
have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  cite  facts  in  detail  in  corroboration 
of  this  opinion,  but  that  the  facts  amply  justify  this  criticism,  harsh 
though  it  be,  b  to  my  mind  clear. 

We  must  have  courts  of  justice, — human  society  cannot  exist  with- 
out them,  — and  we  should  have  justice  so  administered  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  even  by  the  most  ign^ant 
and  humble  citizen. 

When  we  have  established  justice,  then  may  wc  be  severe  on  an- 
uchists,  criminals,  and  evil-doers;  but  so  long  as  rotund  ignorance 
and  bovine  stupidity  sit  on  the  supreme  bench  and  passes  itself  off 
for  wisdom;  so  long  as  red  tape  and  inane  technicalities  bar  the  path 
of  equity  and  common-sense;  so  lonff  as  an  injured  man  must  vwut 
years,  perhaps  tQl  hb  witnesses  are  afl  dead,  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
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something  like  a  redress  of  grievances  at  the  play  of  conscienceless 
lawyers  and  stu£Fed  owls  on  the  bench;  so  long  as  the  trial  of  a  law- 
suit is  a  matter  of  intrigue  and  cunning,  rather  than  a  vigorous  and 
impartial  investigation  of  what  is  right  and  just;  so  long  as  our  courts 
s()uander  the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  fc^r  blackmail 
and  perjury,  —  for  such  a  period  will  ignorant,  misguided,  and  ill- 
balanced  men  rant  against  all  government  and  advocate  violence. 
The  inability  to  secure  justice  is  what  makes  criminals  and  demons 
of  men.  Inspire  men  with  a  profoimd  conQ^ence  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  administration  of  justice,  and  at  one  stroke  you  have  knocked  out 
the  supports  from  under  crime,  dishonesty,  and  disorder.  You  have 
cured  the  disease  by  exterminating  its  cause.  The  brains  and  con- 
science of  the  American  people  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Here  is  where  we  are  vitally  weak. 
The  progress  of  civilization  depends  upon  a  perfect  administration  of 
justice,  and  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  there  can  be  no  real  advance 
made  from  now  on  in  the  United  States  without  a  most  searching 
purification  and  reform  of  the  judiciary,  including  the  abolition  of  the 
foolish  scheme  by  which  twelve  ignoramuses,  called  a  jury,  are  per- 
mitted to  decide  upon  the  property  rights,  or  even  the  lives  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 
CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

I.    SodETT 

THE  superficial  observer  visiting  a  South  American  cit^  will  re- 
ceive a  false  impression  of  society  there.  The  stranger  arriving 
for  the  first  time  at  Lima,  Bogota,  or  Caracas  will  note  in  the 
public  [Jaces  laige  gatherings  of  well-dressed  and  polite  men  and 
women.  Sunday  evening,  or  any  evening  on  which  the  band  plays  in 
the  principal  plaza,  he  will  be  especially  impressed  with  the  cidture  of 
the  throng.  **  Society  **  will  then  be  out  en  masse;  and  a  more  well- 
dressed  assembly,  indeed  a  more  refined  people  would  be  hard  to  find 
evra  in  New  York  or  Paris.  The  visitor  is  instinctively  attracted 
to  these  hospitable,  intelligent,  and  well-bred  people,  and  naturally 
infers  that  tfieir  country  is  worthy  of  our  sympathy,  friendship,  and 
support 

South  American  society  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  foreigners,  and 
that  portion  of  the  mixed  races  (further  d^ned  below)  sometimes 
called  the  "doctor  class.*'  If  society  thus  constituted  had  any  influ- 
ence over,  or  control  of,  governmental  affairs,  it  might  materially 
change  the  destinies  of  South  American  countries;  but  it  is  not  a 
vital  force  in  politics,  nor  is  it  endued  with  creative  energy. 

If  the  Spaniards  and  the  "doctor  class*'  were  strong,  industrious, 
energetic,  practical  men,  they  could  r^nerate  national  as  well  as 
social  life.  But  their  education  is  superficial ;  everything  about  them 
is  designed  for  show;  they  disdain  labor  and  generally  lead  a  life  of 
mdolence  and  ease.  They  possess  many  n^ative  virtues  and  some 
positive  ones,  but  they  are  the  last  element  to  which  one  would  appeal 
to  redeem  the  community  at  laige  from  its  present  demoralization. 
To  govern  with  strong,  just,  and  steady  hand,  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  beset  the  path  of  progress,  men  of  blood  and  iron  are 
needed,  but  the  men  under  discussion  are  but  dolls  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  caf  & 

n.  Ethnical  Classificatign 

Tie  population  of  South  America  is  a  conglomerate  of  many  ele- 
JDentSy  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  (the  Con- 
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queroTSy  including  the  horde  of  Spanish  adventurers,  bandits,  pirates, 
and  criminals)  predominate.    It  is  composed  of  — 

1.  Spaniards  of  pure  blood,  who  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
all  South  American  countries  but  Brazil. 

2.  Portuguese,  who  bear  the  same  relation  to  Brazil  that  Spaniards 
bear  to  the  other  South  American  States. 

3.  Italians  and  French,  who  are  numerous  and  strong  in  agricul- 
ture. They  are  well  distributed  in  neariy  all  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

4.  English,  Americans,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Austrians,  who  are 
found  in  nearly  all  South  American  countries;  usually  they  are  few  in 
number  but  representative  of  large  interests. 

5.  Native  Indians. 

6.  Negroes. 

7.  The  mixed  races,  mainly  sprung  from  the  mingling  of  the  Coo- 
quistadores  with  the  Indians,  or  with  the  Negroes,  or  with  both. 

To  give  even  approximately  accurate  figures  as  to  the  comparative 
numbers  of  these  elements  in  the  several  countries  would  be  misleading, 
as  no  authentic  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  any  of  them.  All  figures 
here  given  as  to  this  or  any  other  question  of  South  American  statistics 
are  but  guesses. 

The  Spaniards  of  pure  blood,  in  any  South  American  counfry»  are 
relatively  few  in  number,  but,  on  account  of  their  superior  intellectual 
and  social  attainments,  they  constitute  an  important  factor. 

In  Mexico,  of  a  population  of  approximately  thirteen  millions,  it 
may  be  that  half  a  mUlion  are  pure  Spaniards.  Estimates  usually 
place  their  number  as  high  as  two  and  a  half  millions,  but  two  millions 
of  these  are  really  of  mj^^^^  blood  (Class  7).  In  Colombia  it  may  be 
that  five  per  cent  (about  one  hundred  thousand)  of  the  population  are 
pure  Spaniards.  I  doubt  if  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  pure  Span- 
iards in  all  Venezuela.  Their  proportion  in  Ecuador  and  in  Bolivia 
is  very  small,  probably  not  more  thim  two  or  three  per  cent  In  Peru 
there  are  fewer  pure  Spaniards  relatively  than  in  Mexico ;  but  a  laiger 
proportion  than  in  Mexico  is  found  in  Aigentina  and  in  Chili. 

1.  The  pure  Spaniards  are  usually  owners  of  great  haciendas,  or 
engaged  in  business  enterprises.  They  are  far  superior  to  the  mixed 
breeds.  Though  Spanish  civilization  by  no  means  meets  American 
ideals,  it  is  greatiy  to  be  preferred  to  semi-barbarism.  The  real  Span- 
ish gentieman,  owner  of  his  hacienda,  is  a  model  of  p<diteness  and 
hospitality  to  his  equals,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  excellent  breeding ; 
but  he  is  impractical  —  a  dreamer  and  enthusiast  rather  than  a  cre- 
ator of  solid  enterprises.  His  education  is  literary  and  classical  rather 
than  scientific  or  technical.  He  is  a  man  of  chivalry  and  poetry;  he 
is  not  a  man  of  affairs. 

These  Spanish  gendemen  suffer  as  much  from  the  intrigues,  reTt>- 
lutions,  and  crimes  so  rife  in  South  America,  as  do  any  other  dviliaed 
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foreigners.  Often  they  are  placed  by  the  leaders  of  the  ruling  party 
in  high  official  positions  (to  give  a  semblance  of  respectability  to  the 
government  then  uppermost!)  and  often  their  advice  carries  weight; 
but  of  the  actual  governing  power  they  have  none.  These  pure- 
blooded  Spaniards  are,  however,  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Spanish  gentlewomen  in  South  America  are  intelligent;  are 
far  from  worldly-minded,  and  have  high  ideals,  yet  they  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  for  the  betterment  of  society.  However,  in  beau^,  in 
refinement,  and  indeed  in  those  subtle  charms  which  place  the  fair  sex 
on  a  plane  apart  from  the  workaday  world,  the  ladies  of  the  better 
class  of  Spaniards  occupy  a  unique  place  among  the  sisterhood  of 
womankind. 

2.  These  words  as  to  the  Spaniards  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 
to  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil.  The  Portuguese  language  is  only  a  vari- 
ation of  Spanish,  and  can  be  read  and  understood  with  ease  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  Castilian  tongue.  There  is  as  wide  a  di£Fer- 
ence  between  the  peoples  of  the  di£Ferent  proiances  of  Spain  as  there 
is  between  the  typical  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese.  The  provincial- 
isms of  the  descendants  of  those  Andalusians  who  went  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  are  continually  puzzling  to  one  who  has  learned  the  Spanish 
language  according  to  the  grammar  sanctioned  by  the  Academia  Real 
of  Madrid;  while  the  every-day  Spanish  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
differs  almost  as  widely  from  that  of  Cuba  as  does  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Castilian. 

3.  The  Italians  and  French  are  acquiring  great  power  in  South 
America.  French  investments  may  exceed  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Needless  to  say,  they  constitute  a  greu.  ivilizing  element.  The 
Italians  are  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
They  are  engaged  largely  in  agriculture,  and  form  the  most  reliable 
laborers. 

4.  The  English,  Germans,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners  of  this 
type  are  managing  most  of  the  vast  business  concerns  of  Central  and 
South  America.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  encounter  are  almost  inconceivable.  If  salvation  is  to 
come  to  Cental  and  South  America,  it  must  come  mainly  through 
this  class. 

5.  The  native  Indians,  although  they  constitute  a  very  laige  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Central  and  South  America,  are  of  little  im- 
portance in  influencing  political  conditions.   The  de  fado  governments 

Gj  littie  attention  to  them,  except  in  places  where  outbreaks  occur, 
ore  than  half  of  the  population  of  Peru  are  native  pure  Indians,  and 
probably  a  still  greater  proportion  will  be  found  in  Bolivia.  The  en- 
tire northern  part  of  Brazil  is  peopled  by  Indians  over  whom  the 
government  does  not  even  pretend  to  exercise  any  control,  and  vast 
districts  along  the  borders  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  Brazil  and 
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Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Cold^ibia  have  a  like  population.  Many 
of  these  Indian  tribes  are  said  to  be  entiidy  white  and  eztrem^ 
ferocious.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Guatemala,  out  of  a  population  of 
one  million  and  a  half,  at  least  one  million  are  pure  Lidians,  while 
laige  numbers  of  Indians  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  are 
uncivilized.  Mexico  also  contains  vast  numbers  of  Indians,  aome  of 
whom,  like  the  Yaquis  tribes,  have  held  out  against  the  authority  of 
the  general  government  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  Indians  in  these  countries 
live  in  their  own  territories  and  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
de  fado  governments.  Their  intercourse  with  the  white  people  is  in 
the  way  of  barter  and  exchange;  and  were  it  not  for  the  effect  which 
miscegenation  has  had,  and  probably  will  continue  to  have,  they  miglit 
be  dismissed  from  the  discussion.  The  mixture  of  the  races,  however, 
is  still  going  on,  and  it  is  of  men  of  this  mixture  that  the  governments 
are  hugely  composed. 

6.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  —  a  variety  of  French  mixed  breed  — 
comprise  practically  the  whole  population  of  Haiti.  Negroes  are  also 
found  in  laige  numbers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil,  through  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  all  the  coast  towns.  The  mixture  of  Spaniard  and  Negro 
is  not  an  improvement  on  any  other  variety  of  mulatto. 

7.  The  seventh  class,  the  mixed  races,  is  by  far  the  most  impcw*- 
iant  element  io  all  the  Spanish-American  countries,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

m.    The  Mixed  Races 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mixed  races  of  South  America  so  that 
a  reasonably  fair  idea  of  their  peculiar  character  can  be  formed. 
While  they  present  the  most  varied  elements,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental cbaracteristjcs  which  run  through  them  all. 

They  are  dejcendants  mainly  of  the  old  Spanish  buccaneers,  the 
pirates,  adventurers,  and  conquerors  who  overran  Spanish  America 
in  the  fifteenth  ceatur}%  Never  in  the  history  of  the  worid  has  theie^ 
perhaps  been  such  a  horde  of  merciless,  bloodthirsty  adventmers 
with  such  a  curious  admiiture  of  religious  fanatics.  A  study  c^  the 
history  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  and  of  PiziEUTO  in  Peru  will  enable  a  stu- 
deot  to  understand  these  Conquistadores.  These  early  explorers  were 
mo^^ed  by  a  fine  frenzy  of  imagmation,  bordering  on  absurdity  and 
insanity.  While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  seaichmg  for  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth  in  Florida,  others  equally  enthusiastic  were  seekmg  for 
an  El  Dorado  in  South  America.  They  not  only  deshed,  but  they  had 
an  absolute  belief,  that  the  veiy  next  river  would  bring  fabulous  wealth 
or  fountains  of  water  which  would  realize  perpetual  youth.  These 
visionafy  sdiemes,  hallucinations,  or  illusions  were  not  a  traipcuaiy 
r  liife  It  w  constituted  a  part  of  the  absolute  nature  and  character 
■eotufesomc  crew,  just  as  truly  as  hysteria  or  morbid 
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mdanchdy  is  a  mental  state  of  certain  women.  It  was  not  to  be  rat 
Tid  of  by  aigumait  or  even  by  experience.  No  matter  how  barren  Uie 
plateau  on  which  they  camped  to-day,  ahead  was  always  the  golden 
rambowy  with  its  ends  touching  into  mines  of  geld.  This  high-strung, 
Tisionaiy,  superstitious,  cruel,  murderous  outfit  of  buccaneers  had 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  Spain,  the  countzy  whose  naticmal  delight  was 
^e  bloody  and  ferocious  bull-fight  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
among  such  a  crew  we  should  find  sentiments  of  justice  or  mercy, 
sympathy  for  suffering,  or  anything  resembling  calm  reflection  or  sound 
judgment  These  men  spread  themselves  all  over  South  America. 
He  who  had  killed  the  most  men  was  most  worthy  of  respect;  he  who 
had  committed  the  most  atrocious  act  of  piracy  was  the  greatest  hero 
among  them. 

Had  those  men  brought  with  them  wives  from  Spain,  it  may  be 
that  the  succeeding  chapters  in  the  d^radation  of  Central  and  South 
America  would  not  have  been  written ;  for  the  influence  of  woman  is 
always  wh<desome.  Sentiment  may  impel  her  to  ding  to  the  villain, 
but  she  sddom  glorifies  the  crime.  But  these  men  took  each  as  many 
Indian  giris  as  he  could  get,  rarely  less  than  two  or  three,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  dozen.  The  offspring  of  this  reckless  and  indis- 
criminate connection  resulted  in  the  breeding  of  a  nondescript  class 
known  all  over  South  America  as  "hi jo  natural.*'  The  successive 
btermixture  of  this  offspring  with  other  Indians  or  Negroes,  or  with 
other  Spaniards,  has  brought  about  the  present  mixed  races  which 
dominate  South  America.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  as  is  more 
foUy  explained  in  the  chapter  *' General  Social  Conditions  in  Latin 
America.'*  Composed  of  such  elements,  the  mixed  races  of  South 
America  might  be  thought  to  be  degraded  in  the  extreme;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  result  is  better  than  might  be  expected.  Even  in  tfiis  con- 
glomerate an  absolute  majority,  periiaps  an  overwhelming  majority, 
are  at  least  not  vicious,  and  under  proper  government  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  substantial  prosperity. 

In  these  mixtures,  it  must  be  evident,  the  percentage  of  Spanish, 
Indian,  Negro,  or  other  bloods  varies  infiiiitely  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.  To  attempt  to  comprehend  them  all  under  one  generalisa- 
tion would  require  a  formula  highly  abstract  and  exceedingly  vague. 

The  most  maiked  subdivision  of  this  class  is  that  comprising  the 
overwhdming  majority  called  peons.  These  men  have  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  Spanish  blood  in  them.  They  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  intermuture  of  the  original  half-breeds  with  Indians 
•gain,  or  among  themselves,  and  although  there  is  a  continual  in- 
fusion of  Spanish  blood  into  thdr  veins,  the  Indian  still  greatly 
predominates.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  wdl  worthy  the  study  of 
ethnologists,  that  an  infusion  of  Negro  blood  into  this  peon 
nuxture  generally  brings  about  a  product  which  is  wholly  and 
irretrievably  bad. 
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Rising  above  the  peon  in  intelligence  and  virility  is  the  dan  in 
which  the  Spanish  blood  predominates.  It  is  the  product  of  succeed* 
ing  Spaniards  with  the  original  half-breeds,  or  their  o£fspring,  or  the 
hijos  natxiToles  of  the  present  race  of  peon  women  with  Spanish  men* 
Of  this  class,  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  men  who,  if  their  virtues  are  n^ative,  are  at  least  not  positividy 
vicious.  It  is  in  this  class,  however,  that  the  really  dangerous  men  of 
South  America  are  almost  entirdy  found.  It  is  to  this  class  also  thai 
the  generals  and  colonels  bdong,  the  military  Jefes,  the  dictators,  the 
schemers,  blackguards,  blackmailers,  and  cutthroats  who  form  the 
so-called  governments  and  run  things  for  the  most  part  to  suit 
themsdves. 

Subservient  to  this  class,  and  supplying  the  vital  force  which 
carries  into  execution  the  schemes  which  its  brains  and  cunning 
devise,  is  a  large  proportion  of  semi-bandits,  brutes,  murderers,  and 
vagabonds  to  be  found  among  the  peon  class. 

The  peons  who  live  in  the  towns  are  usually  lazy,  insolent,  and 
good-for-nothing.  A  small  number  of  peons  of  bad  character  or  crimi- 
nal tendencies  fdso  reside  in  the  country,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  peons  are  more  aggressive,  more 
ready  to  shoot  or  stab  a  victim,  more  quarrelsome  and  treacherous; 
but  in  the  great  tropical  forests  and  in  the  vast  plains  of  South  America, 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  peons  who  comprise  the  small  farmers, 
woodsmen,  cattlemen,  fishermen,  mechanics,  etc.,  numbering  perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  are  friendly,  dodle, 
easily  managed,  comparativdy  honest,  fairiy  industrious,  and  in  g^i- 
eral,  a  class  of  people  which,  under  proper  direction,  would  form  the 
basis  for  substantial  commercial  enterprises  and  industries. 

The  other  class  of  peons,  however,  is  that  which  goes  to  compose 
the  r^ular  army.  When  a  man  commits  a  murder,  he  is  not  hanged 
or  sent  to  jail;  he  is  given  a  Mauser  and  put  in  the  regular  troops. 
In  the  hands  of  the  governing  class  above  described,  these  armies 
become  a  fit  weapon  for  tyranny,  plimder,  and  outrage.  Through 
this  power,  and  this  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  old  buccaneers  and 
pirates  still  control  the  governments  of  South  America,  and  through 
the  operations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  become  our  prot^^  before 
the  civilized  worid.  It  is  the  same  old  buccaneering,  piratical  crew, 
more  corrupt,  more  cowardly,  more  treacherous,  more  degenerate  than 
their  predecessors,  for  their  blood  at  least  was  purer ;  but  none  the  less 
a  prey  to  illusions,  vagaries,  and  visions  of  El  Dorado.  Whenever  a 
foreign  company  starts  to  do  business  among  them,  they  rise  up  with 
an  indescribable  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  The  long-expected  diower 
of  gold  is  now  surely  coming.  It  is  this  kind  of  half-criminal, 
half-crazy,  irresponsible  semi-bandits  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
parade  bdoro  the  world  as  forming  the  governments  of  our  "Sist» 
RepubUcs.' 
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The  white  man  who  cohabits  with  a  N^ro  or  an  Indian  woman  is 
not  of  a  high  order.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  generally  the  vagabond, 
loafer,  tfie  semi-criminaL  And  again,  no  decent  white  woman  would 
cohabit  with  a  N^ro  man  or  an  Indian.  The  offspring  of  such  people 
are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  could  establish  and  maintain  a  civiliza- 
tioo.   Yet  the  N^ro  race  is  better  than  the  mongrel  mixtures.  • 

When  we  find  such  a  people  imbued  with  the  ambition  to  acquire 
wealth  and  social  preferment  through  political  activities,  where  hordes 
and  swarms  of  ignorant  "generals  **  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  imagina- 
tioD,  dreaming  themselves  to  be  second  Napoleons  or  Csesars,  such  a 
people  is  in  a  dangerous  condition.  Labor  is  the  only  foimdation  of 
national  greatness,  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  some  useful  occupation 
is  the  truly  good  citizen.  For  the  Negro  or  the  mixed  races  to  try  to 
lift  themselves  up  through  politics  b  as  futile  as  for  a  man  to  try  to 
pull  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  shoe* 
maker  in  order  to  nuike  a  poor  judge  or  governor.  But  these  element- 
ary truths  are  things  which  the  people  of  South  America  neither  know 
nor  care  to  know. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  observers  that  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  of  a  better  type,  less  positively  vicious  and  more  amen- 
able to  civilization  than  are  the  corresponding  classes  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  etc.  This  would  appear  reasonable  in  view  of  the  ancient 
civilization  in  these  two  countries  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  from  which  has  so  largely  sprung  the  present  mixed  races. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mexico  and  Peru  are  far  aLead  of  the  other  coimtries 
named  m  many  respects,  and  this  fact  gives  some  ground  to  support 
the  theory.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
we  not  bad;  indeed,  it  is  their  non-resistance,  strange  as  the  asser- 
tion may  appear,  which  enables  the  minority  of  bandits  to  control 
the  governments.  The  revolutions  originate  always  among  the  gen- 
ends  and  colonels,  in  the  governing  class,  and  not  among  the  conmion 
people. 

The  better  conditions  existing  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  ttiey  have  had  better  governments  in 
late  years,  though  this  is  a  fortuitous  circumstance  and  not  an  evi- 
dence of  permanent  growth.  During  the  rule  of  Guzman  Blanco 
Venezuela  exhibited  symptoms  of  similar  progress  to  such  a  degree 
that  foreign  countries  were  willing  to  invest  n^ons  of  dollars  there 
in  railroad  and  other  enterprises.  This  was  a  prosperity  and  progress 
impressed  upon  the  country  by  one  man,  and  the  moment  he  stepped 
oat  of  the  arena  the  old  chaos  and  anarchy  returned.  A  country  which 
depends  upon  any  one  man  for  its  good  government  and  business 
prosperity  is  in  sore  straits,  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
bvcstors. 

The  history  of  the  past  century  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  to  thinking  men  the  proposition  that  a 
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true  republic  is  the  highest  and  best  f  onn  of  goYeaanenL  But  it  bad 
also  shown  that  such  a  republic  is  possible  gmdIj  where  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  are  intdligent,  honest,  vigilant,  patriotic,  brave,  and 
just  Under  any  other  conditions  the  word  ** republic"  stands  for 
license,  revolution,  anarchy,  and  dictatorships.  The  belief  that  a 
republic  is  the  best  form  of  government  for  all  countries,  and  that  all 
people  are  capable  of  self-government,  has  been  en&dy  abandoned 
by  men  whose  opinions  are  of  any  weight  In  this  there  is  no  ques- 
tion involved  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  or  the 
subordination  of  the  Latin.  The  dominating  dement  in  these  coun- 
tries is  not  Latin ;  it  is  a  half-breed  mixture,  which  is  hostile  alike  to 
the  pure  Latin  races  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  work  of  regenerat- 
ing South  America  must  be  far  removed  friHn  race  prejudice  or  ani- 
mosities. We  should  look  at  it  as  impasrivdy  as  we  woidd  the  hewing 
down  of  a  mountain  or  the  filling  up  of  a  swamp.  The  only  questioo 
involved  is  the  imperative  necessity  for  opening  up  these  countries  to 
civilization.    All  other  considerations  are  beside  the  issue. 

In  countries  where  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  it  is  difficult  to 
make  even  approximate  classifications.  It  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  Imow  just  what  part  of  the  mixed  races  is  intelligent  and 
what  part  illiterate,  what  proportion  criminal  or  semi-criminal,  and 
what  part  law-abiding  and  at  the  least  n^ativdy  virtuous.  The 
value  of  a  guess  depends  upon  the  keenness  of  the  observation  and 
the  extent  of  the  experience  and  general  soundness  of  judgment  ist 
the  observer.  At  best  such  a  judgment  is  unsatisfactory  material 
upon  which  to  build  a  composite  study  in  ethnology.  But  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  proportions  existing  among  the  various  classes  which 
compose  this  grand  subdivision  of  the  population  of  South  America 
might  be  hazarded  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  have  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  Spanish  Uood. 

2.  Those  who  have  less  than  that  amount 

On  this  division  it  would  be  approximately  correct  to  say  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  mixed  races  belong  to  the  first,  and  seventy  per 
cent  to  the  second.  Out  of  one  hundred  mixed  population  there  are, 
based  on  number: 

Thirty  per  cent  more  Spanish  than  Indian  and  Negro. 
Seventy  per  cent  more  Indian  and  Negro  than  Spanish. 

As  to  the  nature  and  character  of  this  population,  a  further  classi- 
fication must  be  made  into  the  militaiy  and  the  non-militaiy  dass. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  part  containing  more  Spanish  than 
Indian  blood  there  would  be  fully  fifty  per  cent  who  are,  have  been, 
or  aspire  to  be,  the  military  men,  generals,  colonds,  comandantes, 
etc.,  while  in  the  peon  class  —  that  is,  those  who  have  more  Indian 
or  Negro  blood  than  Spanish  —  there  is  probably  not  more  than  one 
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man  in  five  who  is  really  of  the  military  type;  that  is,  twenty  per  cent 
aie  of  the  criminal,  or  semi-criminal,  disorderiy,  adventurous  class. 
This  division  then  would  stand  thus : 

Doctors,  etc.,  fifteen  per  cent    Generals,  etc.,  fifteen  per  cent 
Non-militaiy,  fifty  per  cent  peons.    Military,  twenty  per  cent  peons. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  mixed  races 
are  harmless,  peaceable  men,  and  that  the  dangerous  element  is  com- 
paratively small  —  thirty-five  in  a  hundred.  This  number  is  amply 
sufficient,  however,  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest 

As  regards  a  further  subdivision,  based  on  illiteracy,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  where  the  Spanish  blood 
predominates  eighty  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  while  among  the 
peons  not  over  three  per  cent,  or  perhaps  less,  can  kead  or  write. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  most  of  the  generals  and  colonek 
have  some  literaiy  ability,  while  the  army  is  hopelessly  ignorant. 

These  estimates  would  be  very  dose  to  the  actual  figures  in  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela  could  a  correct  census  be  taken ;  and  they  doubt- 
less represent  the  facts  in  Santo  Domingo,  Central  America,  Ecuador, 
and  most  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries.  The  class  to  which 
the  facetious  but  not  inapt  designation  of  the  "doctor  class ''  is  given 
is,  of  course,  not  wholly  composed  of  *' doctors,''  but  embraces  all 
those  who  have  more  tiban  fifty  per  cent  of  Spanish  blood  who  are 
peaceable.  Among  these  are  the  clerks,  bookkeepers,  students;  the 
habitu^  of  caf  ^,  the  plazas,  etc. ;  men  who  will  not  work,  who  dis- 
dain agriculture,  mechanics,  or  labor;  many  of  whom  can  write 
poetiy,  edit  newspapers,  and,  if  they  are  of  no  special  importance  to 
the  worid,  are  at  least  not  vicious.  Under  a  good  government  this 
dass  would  be  useful  dtizens  along  with  the  great  majority  of  the  peon 
laborers. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  South  America  are 
peons.  Under  present  political  conditions  they  must  remain  peons 
forever.  Many  of  them  are  good  men.  They  have  brains  and  energy; 
they  would  come  to  the  front  in  a  country  where  good  government 
was  established.  Une  characters  that  might  do  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  worid  are  here  buried  in  hopdess  poverty  and  live  in  a  bondage 
fastened  upon  tfiem  by  petty  tyranny.  If  a  man  earn  a  dollar  and 
it  is  taken  away  from  him  by  a  bandit  government;  if  he  is  taxed  so 
heavily  that  he  must  be  rich  to  obtain  even  the  necessities  of  life;  if 
he  has  no  access  to  libraries,  and  can  buy  no  books  because  of  their 
high  price;  if  ndther  his  life  nor  his  property  is  respected;  if  his 
government  holds  his  personal  rights  and  dignity  in  cont^npt;  if  he 
is  liable  to  be  lassoed  like  a  Texas  steer  vrithout  a  moment's  notice 
and  forced  into  the  army,  without  an  opportunity  even  to  notify  his 
famOy;  if  in  his  country  crime  is  forever  in  the  saddle,  and  decency 
forever  at  the  stake,  —  what  hope  is  there  for  such  a  man  ?    Once  a 
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peon,  he  is  a  peon  forever.    It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  hoipe  and  to 
fasten  on  the  heart  the  dull  load  of  helplessness. 

A  description  of  Latin- American  social  conditions  in  the  language 
of  distinguished  Latin-American  auth<Nrs  is  desirable,  and  th^nefore 
the  conmients  made  by  Carlos  Benedetti,  in  his  **  History  of  Colombia," 
on  the  division  of  Nueva  Granada,  and  the  causes  leading  to  the 
same,  are  here  quoted: 

''Having  separated,  and  realizing  the  division  under  sudi  unhappy 
auspices,  the  new  life  of  these  sections  of  Odombia  could  not  be  other  than 
one  of  civil  strife.  All  the  leaders,  militaiy  as  well  as  civil,  had  in  their  si^t 
the  exampte  of  how  to  arrive  at  power  and  to  satisfy  ambition.  The  revolu- 
tion would  obtain  as  a  premium  the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  To  this 
should  be  added  that  in  the  times  of  the  colonies  there  existed  m  society  a  dasB 
which  was  submerged  in  ignorance  and  misery,  but  whidi  was  not  sacrificed; 
now  it  remains  in  the  same  misery  and  ignorance,  but  there  has  come  for  it 
the  epoch  of  the  Caciques,  in  whidi  they  die  by  thousands  all  the  years  in 
the  continuous  civil  wars  or  wars  of  conquest  There  existed  also  another 
dass,  elevated  by  its  culture,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  whidi  had  no  p<^tical 
rights,  but  which  lived  tranquil  and  happy.  To-day  this  cultured  dass  lives, 
one  part  disputing  over  public  positions,  another  part  in  misery  or  obliged 
to  emigrate ;  and  the  rest  without  guarantees  and  wiUi  small  prop^ty.  Durmg 
the  colonial  regimen  thb  dass  had  its  subsistence  secure.  It  was  the  owner 
<^  grand  hadendas,  had  rich  mines,  and  bodies  of  slaves  worked  for  it; 
in  the  cities  it  possessed  beautiful  edifices  which  were  cared  for  by  a  service 
<^  slaves,  and  its  fortunes  were  omstantly  augmented.  To-day  almost  aU 
this  dass  has  disappeared.  From  the  education  ydkkh  they  give  the  youth, 
the  larger  portion  oiF  the  young  men  leave  sdiool  at  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
years  <^  age,  with  much  general  knowledge,  but  without  the  disposition  or 
qualification  to  gain  a  livdihood  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  much  less 
to  sustain  a  faimly.  Their  only  aspiration  is  a  government  position,  and  not 
tticountering  it,  the  end  b  revolution.  In  Colombia  there  is  no  work  for  the 
intdligent  dass  except  pditics.  Here  among  oursdves  the  title  of  general, 
rather  than  one  of  honor,  pertains  to  revolts  and  revolutions.  If  the  great 
majority  of  thb  dass  had  Uie  aptitudes  and  dispositions  to  sustain  its  rank 
without  necessity  of  entering  political  positions,  we  would  not  have  so  many 
dvil  wars  in  Colombia.  It  b  bdieved  that  these  revolutions  come  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  populace,  but  never  have  the  ignorant  people  been  promolen 
ci  the  revduticms.  The  intelligent  dass  b  the  one  which  has  always  con- 
ducted them  to  the  fidd  of  battle.  The  peons  lend  themselves  to  become  an 
instrument  of  revolutions  because  of  these  leaders,  and  also  because  the  weak- 
ness of  our  governments  so  permits.  Comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
or,  that  b  to  say,  the  colonial  regimen  with  the  Republican,  it  would  appear 
at  first  view  that  the  former  b  preferable  because  of  the  welfare  of  a  few,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  all;  but  that  welfare  was  unjust,  and  the  bad  of  the  present 
will  pass  away.^ 

Mr.  Benedetti  further  expresses  the  view  that  inmugration  wiU 
*he  only  hope  for  infusing  new  life  and  methods  into  these  coun- 
In  this  we  must  concur,  but  inmiigration  is  impossiUe  vdiile 
resent  bandit  ** governments*'  remain  in  control. 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

GOOD  and  bad  qualities  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  any  race 
of  people.  Tliere  are  certain  characteristics,  however,  which 
broadly  and  generally  distinguiah  the  Latin  Americans,  and 
particukriy  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  and  South  America, 
bom  those  of  all  other  nations  and  races. 

The  effusive  friendliness  of  the  Latin-American  people  to  one 
anodier,  and  even  to  strangers,  has  often  been  noted  and  commented 
upon  by  travellers  and  observers.  The  most  unlettered  pecm  evineds, 
as  a  rule,  more  politeness  than  will  be  found  even  among  the  better 
dass  of  peojde  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an  exuberance  of  expies- 
sion,  an  excessiveness  of  attention,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
boorishness  of  the  average  American  and  Englishman.  If  these  people 
were  serious^minded  and  solid  in  their  characters,  and  if  they  redly 
felt  the  sentiments  of  kindliness  which  they  profess,  it  would  be 
splendid.  Unfortunately,  along  with  this  exhibition  of  hospitality 
there  are  other  traits  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

A  Latin  American  may  profess  undying  affection  for  a  person,  but 
he  may^be  at  the  same  time  fJanning  literally  to  cut  his  throat  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Tliere  is  no  sincerity  in  his  professi<ms.  Bad  faith 
is  universaL  No  man  intends  to  act  as  he  agrees,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  men  do  not  A  foreigner,  especially  a  foreigner  with  money, 
is  his  legitimate  prey,  and  whatever  methods  suggest  themselves  to 
his  fertflb  mind  for  entrapping  him,  these  will  unhesitatingly  be 
adopted 

One  mariced  national  characteristic  of  the  Latin  Americans  is 
their  marvellous  development  of  the  sense  of  perception  and  extraor^ 
dhuuy  keenness  ot  mind.  They  have  not  a  deep  mind,  or  a  profound 
mind,  but  what  they  have  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor  and  as  keen  as  the 
pomt  of  a  sword.  A  man  must  either  be  strong  or  exceedingly  nimble 
of  wit  to  protect  himself  against  the  foes  confronting  him  in  Latin 
America.  TUs  keenness  of  intellect  b  partly  inherited  from  their 
Indian  and  Spanish  ancestors,  and  partly  acquired  through  the  past 
century  of  guerilla  warfare.  American  diplomats  in  comparison  with 
the  kasn-witted  repres^itatives  of  Latin-American  governments  are 
only  as  jadcasses  to  foxes. 
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There  are  a  few  liars  in  the  United  States,  but  if  these  descendants 
of  Ananias  should  come  into  direct  competition  with  their  Latin- 
American  brethren,  they  would  probably  abandon  the  practice  of  an 
art  in  which  they  can  never  hope  to  become  more  than  amateurs. 
With  such  superb  qualifications  possessed  by  the  Latin  American,  his 
contempt  for  labor,  his  extremely  expensive  tastes,  his  great  love  of 
display,  his  desire  *'to  get  rich  quick,*'  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
blackmail  and  extortion  become  a  fine  art,  even  a  profession  of  no 
mean  importance.  By  every  device  which  cunning  can  conceive,  by 
every  scheme  of  ingenuity,  running  the  gamut  from  diplomacy  to 
plain  brigandage,  the  militaiy  dictators  and  their  clique  of  office- 
holding  cormorants  practise  the  gentie  art  of  extortion  upon  all  per- 
sons who  have  means.  In  these  times  they  have  become  so  skilful 
that  foreign  governments  stand  impotent  to  resist  the  attacks  made 
upon  their  citizens.  So  long  as  this  widespread  characteristic  b  held 
unchecked,  there  can  be  no  industrial  development  in  Central  or 
South  America. 

The  visionary  character  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  geneimtioii 
of  Latin  Americans  is  well  known  by  all  students  of  histoiy.  Imprac- 
ticability is  written  over  the  whole  continent  of  South  America,  or 
wherever  the  Latin-American  race  is  found.  Among  them,  a  man  who 
never  saw  a  locomotive  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  few  moments' 
attention  to  the  subject  of  locomotive  building  and  then  oBer  his 
services  to  Baldwin  as  an  expert  Crass  ignorance  and  incompetency, 
with  unblushing  audacity,  offer  themselves  expert  advisers  or  masters 
of  the  most  intricate  and  complicate  subjects,  apparentiy  oblivions  of 
their  own  inability. 

Along  with  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  and  pretentiousness,  the 
militaiy  classes  of  Latin  America  exhibit  an  aggressiveness,  an  anxietjr 
for  personal  encounter,  which  is  anything  but  reassuring.  On  tl^ 
slightest  provocation  they  are  ready  to  dhoot  or  stab  a  person  for 
whom,  a  moment  before,  they  had  been  professing  the  nKwt  eng- 
gerated  friendship. 

It  is  at  once  amusing  and  pathetic  to  witness  the  display  <rf  vviity 
made  by  these  people.  The  half-breeds  in  particular  are  not  only 
subject  to  extraordinary  illusions  and  strange  vagaries,  but  they  seem 
to  tfiink  that  by  pretending  to  have  wealth  which  they  have  not,  or 
learning  which  they  do  not  possess,  they  can  make  a  great  impression. 
TbuB  a  half-breed  family  which  periiaps  has  not  a  decent  mcml  in  the 
house  will  pretend  that  it  is  related  to  General  So  and  So  and  President 
So  and  So,  and  that  it  b  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  some  great 
foreign  family  or  some  alleged  nobility.  With  a  fifty-cent  piece  only  in 
his  [XKdcet  one  <rf  them  would  most  likely  spend  it  in  paying  carriige 
fare  for  a  procession  on  the  drives  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  eU« 
b  supposed  to  be  airing  itself.  Thb  passion  for  assuming  rank  whidi 
by  no  possibility  he  could  attain,  leads  to  the  most  amusing  incideata 
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A  distinguished  diplomat  related  to  me  his  experience  with  a  Latin 
American  of  this  type  whom  he  met  in  Europe,  and  whom  he  had 
casually  known  in  South  America.  How  the  man  had  ever  got  to 
Europe  is  unknown.  He  was  dressed  in  the  shabby-genteel  style, 
wearing  a  silk  hat»  of  course,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  seen  many 
years  ct  hard  service.  He  began  by  telling  the  diplomat  what  wonder- 
ful things  he  was  accomplishing ;  that  he  had  sold  many  mines  for  vast 
sums  of  money;  and  tfiat  he  bad  just  n^otiated  a  foreign  loan  for  his 
government  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  After  a  long  conversation  of 
this  sort  he  requested  a  loan  of  fifty  dollars.  This  is  typical  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  similar  cases.  It  is  a  pretentiousness  which  b  a  national 
characteristic  and  an  international  nuisance. 

I.  Shallowness  and  FRrvoLmr 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  Venezuelan  be  placed  with  a  machine, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen,  —  either  the  Venezuelan  will  ruin  the 
machine,  or  the  machine  will  kill  the  Venezuelan.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  saying.  Any  person  who  trusts  machinery  to  these 
people  will  soon  learn  to  his  cost  that  they  have  not  the  habits  which 
go  to  make  good  mechanics.  Instruction  may  teach  them  some  of  the 
more  rudimentary  facts  about  machineiy,  but  no  amount  of  teaching 
can  inculcate  the  habitual  carefulness  and  foresight  which  is  necessary 
in  a  good  engineer  or  machinist 

It  will  be  found  that  practically  all  Latin  Americans  exhibit  the 
fdlowing  peculiarities  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any 
other  people  with  which  I  am  familiar:  (a)  a  lack  of  thoroughness, 
exactness,  definiteness  of  aim;  (6)  inability  to  apply  themselves  per- 
sistently and  continually  to  the  mastery  of  a  subject;  (c)  carelessness 
and  lade  of  foresight ;  {d)  contempt  for  the  drudgery  of  ordinary  work 
and  a  disposition  to  shirk  it;  (e)  a  desire  to  make  a  great  display,  to 
pretend  to  be  what  in  fact  they  are  not;  ( /)  satisfaction  with  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  knowledge,  with  no  real  desire  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  any  propomtion;  (g)  lack  of  initiative,  invention,  creative  energy; 
(h)  possession  of  a  multitude  of  impracticable  theories  and  ideas  which 
are  a  nuisance,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  rid  them ;  (t)  complete 
absence  of  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  ( ;)  ignorance  of  the  most  elemen- 
taiy  methods  of  doing  things;  (k)  a  disposition  to  talk,  rather  than  to 
set;  (Z)  a  disposition  to  do  work  in  the  showiest  manner  possible,  but 
to  produce  what  is  really  shoddy  and  worthless;  (m)  a  disposition  to 
make  money  by  intrigue  rattier  than  in  legitimate  business;  (n)  a 
i^eiy  scant  respect  for  the  property  or  personid  rights  of  others,  particu- 
larly foreigners;  (o)  absolute  indolence  and  lack  of  genuine  ambition, 
and  opposition  to  progress. 

AD  of  these  will  be  recognized  as  characteristics  of  large  sections 
of  our  own  country;  and  indeed  they  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  ex- 
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dusive  peculiarities  <rf  any  people,  or  as  all  of  them  applying  to  any 
one  section  of  any  peof^.  Yet  in  their  entirety  th^  come  nearer 
applying  to  the  Latin  Americans  than  to  any  European  race. 

As  r^ards  lack  of  thoroughness,  it  is  true  of  the  Latin  Americans 
to  an  extent  beyond  that  in  which  it  is  true  of  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Their  education,  their  woric,  and  eveiytlung  which  tfiey  do  is 
ol  the  most  supeifidal  and  amateurish  description.  There  is  nothing 
substantial  in  Latin  America ;  in  this  their  governments  are  a  prototype 
of  everything  else.  A  ccdlege  in  Latin  America  would  in  no  sense 
compare  even  favorably  with  one  of  our  grammar  schools,  while  their 
universities  would  not  be  in  the  same  class  with  our  high  schools. 
The  pretended  range  of  studies  in  their  so-called  universities  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  real  work  was  being  done;  but  it  would 
be  an  error.  After  the  most  superficial  course  of  study  in  one  of  tfiese 
institutions  the  degree  of  doctor  is  given ;  and  the  number  of  doctors 
to  be  met  in  a  Latin-American  country  is  only  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  generals.  Fortunately  no  West  Point  course  is  necessaiy  to  get 
the  latter  title. 

There  are  doctors  of  laws,  doctors  of  science,  doctors  of  arts,  doc- 
tors of  literature,  doctors  of  engineering,  doctors  d  political  economy, 
and  occasionally  doctors  of  medicine. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  Venezuelan  or  Odombian  wears  dioes  it 
is  safe  to  call  him  a  doctor  or  a  general.  This,  of  course,  is  exaggera- 
tion, yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  degree  of  doctor  is  absurdly  com- 
mon and  bestowed  for  rediculously  inadequate  acquiremoits.  In  the 
department  of  law  men  carry  the  title  **  doctor  **  who  could  not  tdl  ttie 
difference  between  habeas  corjms  and  caveat  emptor.  Some  oi  the  most 
bumptious  ignoramuses  possess  diplomas  as  doctors  of  engineering; 
they  are  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  vernier  ot  a  tranat, 
let  alone  solve  a  trigonometrical  function.  In  the  department  of  medi- 
cine, if  the  fate  of  ti^eir  victims  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  from  which 
to  judge,  the  ignorance  of  doctors  must  be  no  less  dense. 

It  follows  from  the  forgoing  that  there  are  no  masters  m  any 
department  of  human  knowledge  among  the  South  An^cans. 
Among  all  the  millions  of  these  people  there  is  probably  not  a  ring^ 
man  who  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  any  one  subject,  or  who  has 
made  original  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  store  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  same  remarks  apply  to  inventions,  and  particularly  me- 
chanical inventions.  Not  only  is  there  a  complete  absence  of  important 
inventions,  but  the  people  appear  to  lack  the  very  capacity  for  invent- 
ing. Invention  implies  prolonged,  sustained,  and  original  thou^t; 
it  involves  creative  energy  and  initiative;  it  means  woric,  hard  and 
often  unremunerative  work,  with  many  failures  and  comparativdy  few 
successes.  With  these  people  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  If 
a  machine  could  be  invented  by  a  man  being  richly  caparisoned  in  gold 
braid  and  shining  buttons  riding  a  dashing  steed,  with  an  aid-de- 
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camp  or  two  and  a  bugle,  then  a  Latin  American  might  invent  a 
machine  which  would  set  the  worid  on  fire;  he  would  be  the  greatest 
inventor  in  the  worid.  But  the  patience,  persistence,  and  continuity 
of  effort  necessary  for  scientific  results  of  value  are  impossible  to  the 
Latin  American. 

The  habits  of  carelessness  and  inexactness  are  characteristic  of 
the  entire  race  wherever  found,  —  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
alongside  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Venezuela  or  Cdombia,  in  the  great  pampas  of  Brazil,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon,  to  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fu^o.  The  serious  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  national  characteristic  enters  into  every  function 
of  life.  A  tailor  will  make  trousers  either  too  long  or  too  short;  a  car- 
penter will  construct  a  box  designed  to  fit  a  given  space  not  only  too 
small  or  too  big,  but  his  work  wiU  be  poorly  done.  Impracticability  is 
written  all  over  South  America  in  a  thousand  places,  and  the  very  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  building  of  an  enduring  and  substantial  struc- 
ture are  lacking;  these  must  be  transplanted  from  foreign  lands. 

The  peons  form  the  basis  for  a  good  working  organization  of  brute- 
ignorant  labor.  They  are  imitative,  and  with  the  necessary  patience 
could  be  taught  A  peon,  however,  is  a  free  and  independent  man.  If 
he  has  two  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  is  rich  until  that  is  spent,  and  of 
course  no  "rich  man  '*  would  work,  especially  if  aguardienJU  were  to  be 
had.  But  the  so-called  better  classes,  as  regards  the  requirements  of 
modem  enterprise,  are  worthless,  or  worse.  They  are  too  good  either 
to  woric  or  starve;  their  incomes  do  not  enable  them  to  live  like 
gentlemen  without  outside  aid,  and  hence  it  is  a  question  of  wit,  of 
scheming  and  intrigue.  They  will  meet  a  foreign  business  man  with 
a  politeness  exquisite  in  its  details,  but  no  homdess,  predatory  cat 
ever  bad  so  sharp  a  claw,  or  one  so  long  and  cruel,  ccmcealed  bdiind 
her  paw  of  velvet,  as  these  clever  gentlemen.    In  the  language  of  a 

rather  profane  but  observing  Englishman, '*  They  are  too  d d 

pdite  to  be  honest!" 

n.    NaTTONAL  iNGRATrrUDB 

The  United  States  has  befriended  the  Latin-American  countries  in 
ten  thousand  ways;  it  has  defended  them  against  civilized  powers 
for  eighty  years;  it  has  submitted  to  outrages  conmiitted  on  its  flag 
and  on  tfie  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens,  outwardly  without 

Ctest;  it  has  declared  in  tfie  presence  of  the  worid,  untruthfully, 
nevertheless  declared  it,  that  these  countries  are  civilized  repub- 
lics, and  their  courts  worthy  the  same  consideration  as  are  the  courts 
of  England  or  our  own;  it  has  called  them  "Sister  Republics,""  and 
stood  with  its  army  and  navy  ready  to  defend  them,  at  the  grave 
risk,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  having  a  war  on  its  hands  with 
the  whole  civilized  worid.    In  view  of  all  this,  it  might  reasonably  be 
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inferred  that  Americans  are  popular  in  South  America;  but  it  is  not 
so.  Americans  are  robbed  more  than  are  either  Germans  or  English- 
men;  more  outrages  are  conmiitted  against  Americans  than  against 
any  other  class  of  foreigners. 

If  ingratitude  is  the  index  of  a  criminal,  then  these  fighting,  quand- 
ling,  intriguing,  murdering  communities  should  be  classed  as  criminals. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  were  ablaze 
with  hatred  against  the  United  States  and  everything  American.  Not 
one  newspaper  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language,  upheld  the  United  States  in  that  war.  The  writer  was  in 
Mexico  at  the  time,  and  knew  personally  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Americans  killed  there,  in  cold  blood,  simply  because  they  were 
Americans.  In  every  case  their  murderers  received  either  the  very 
lightest  sentence  or  none  at  all.  He  joined  with  other  Americans  in 
making  the  most  vigorous  protest  at  the  inadequacy  of  some  of  those 
sentences,  which  fdl  under  his  direct  personal  observation,  and  in 
sending  the  protests  to  the  American  minister  and  to  the  State  De- 
partment; but  it  was  of  no  use.  At  that  time  the  State  Department 
had  its  hands  full  and  could  do  nothing.  American  travellers  re- 
ported that  a  similar  condition  prevailed  all  over  Spanish  America, 
and  the  truth  of  those  reports  has  since  been  amply  verified.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Latin-American  governments  were  not  to  blame,  and 
this  would  be  true  if  the  attitude  of  the  government  were  correct; 
but  when  a  man  who  murders  an  American  is  not  only  not  punished, 
but  becomes  a 'hero,  while  an  American  who  shoots  one  of  his  assail- 
ants in  self-defence  b  locked  up  in  jail  till  doomsday,  in  a  country 
where  the  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dictator,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  government  cannot  escape  its 
responsibility. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  Americans  in  all  these  countries  ? 
There  are  more  Americans  buried  in  the  graveyard  in  Maracaibo  than 
there  are  Americans  living  in  all  Venezuela.    Why? 

In  the  Panama  affair  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  recognizing 
the  new  RepuMic  (God  save  the  mark !)  and  in  making  the  treaty  with 
it  wa^  universally  denounced  from  one  end  of  South  America  to  the 
other  as  "cl  gran  crimen,**  — the  great  crime.  A  quorum  of  allied 
intemattonal  lawyers,  from  La  Guayra  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  then 
across  to  Valfjaraiso,  harped  on  the  "great  outrage,''  the  "shameless- 
uess  and  perfidy,"  the  "infamy,"  of  our  act,  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  piea-sed  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  and  the  Memphis  "Com- 
mercial A  ppeaL"  The  United  States  has  not  a  friend  in  South  America 
,g  any  one  of  these  dictatorships.  Byron,  in  his  "  Childe  Harold," 
of  S|iain,  in  her  alliance  with  England,  as  "kissing  the  hand 
Uie*i,*'  These  South  American  dictatorships  do  not  even  do 
Vhile  their  official  communications  to  the  government  of  the 
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United  States  may  be  couched  in  terms  of  perfervid  affection,  their 
actions  toward  individual  Americans  who  are  tiying  to  do  business  in 
their  countries  are  more  unfriendly,  more  outrageous,  than  they  are  to 
the  Germans.  They  seem  to  know  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  protect  its  citizens,  and  therefore  they  may  do  just  what 
they  please. 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America  exhibit 
characteristics  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  United  States  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  Latin  American,  even  though  an  educated  man, 
cannot  reason  in  a  straight  line  ?  Why  is  it  they  are  always  chasing 
chimeras,  moonbeams,  the  ends  of  the  rainbow,  castles  in  Spain,  or 
concessions  in  Venezuela  ?  Why  is  it  that  instead  of  thinking  of  busi- 
ness or  some  legitimate  industry,  their  heads  are  forever  occupied 
with  intrigues,  scheming,  and  knavery?  Is  there  something  in  the 
climate  of  Latin  America  which  would  convert  a  philosopher  into  a 
poet,  or  a  hard-headed  lawyer  into  a  frenzied  lunatic  ? 

No;  it  is  not  the  climate;  it  is  the  race.  The  United  States  has  the 
same  climate  now  that  it  had  when  the  Indians  instituted  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Bitting  Bull  breathed  the  same  air  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  schoolhouses  are  now  dotted  over  the  land 
formeriy  occupied  by  the  demons  who  ambushed  Custer.  The  climate 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  climate  of  the  greater  portion 
of  South  America  is  healthful  and  magnificent,  and  the  soil  rich  be- 
yond comparison.  But  this  worse  than  half-breed  —  the  Spanish- 
Indian-Negro  mixture  —  is  bad.  Civilization  will  never  be  planted 
there  except  by  superior  force  exercised  by  a  superior  race.  The 
longer  it  takes  our  people  to  learn  this  simple  elementary  truth,  the 
bnger  will  Central  and  South  America  remain  barbarous. 

m.  Views  of  Other  Obsebvkbs. 

In  support  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  chapter  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  I  quote  the  opinions  and  observations  of  other 
writers. 

W.  £.  Curtis  m  "The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America  **  says : 

"The  vanity  of  the  Chilian  passes  all  comprehension.  The  officers  of  the 
anny  and  navy  actually  offered  their  services,  throug^  the  British  minister, 
to  En^and,  when  there  was  a  rumor  of  war  with  Russia;  and  with  the  slight- 
est encouragement  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  domestic  as  well  as  the 
intemationfd  complications  off  the  hands  of  the  British  cabinet  One  day 
the  English  paper  at  Valparaiso  published  a  satire,  announcing  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  had  adected  three  leading  Chilian  naval  officers  to  command 
the  Bosporus,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  Atlantic  fleets.  The  officers  as  well 
as  the  people  would  not  accept  the  bogus  cablegram  as  a  joke  until  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper,  in  which  it  was  explained;  and  the  former  were  actually 
polishing  up  their  swords  and  uniforms  to  take  their  new  conunands. 
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*'The  Chilian  is  not  only  vain  but  cnid  —  as  cnid  as  death.  He  carries 
a  long  curved  knife,  called  a  curvOf  as  the  Italian  carries  a  stiletto,  and  the 
N^ro  a  razor,  and  uses  it  to  cut  throats.  He  never  fi^ts  with  his  fists,  and 
knows  not  the  use  of  the  shillalah ;  he  never  carries  a  revolver,  and  is  nothing 
of  a  thug;  but  as  a  robber  or  bandit,  in  a  private  quarrel  or  public  mob,  1ms 
always  uses  his  deadly  knife,  and  springs  at  the  throat  of  his  enemy  like  a 
bloodhound." 

CoDceroing  the  Uniguayaos  Aker  in  his  '^Histoiy  of  Sooth 
America,"  page  226,  says: 

"Uruguayan  character  is  a  curious  mixture  of  narrow-minded  conser- 
vatism, tempered  occasionally  with  ambition  which  inadequate  training  does 
not  allow  to  crystallize  into  deeds.  Jealousy  of  the  foreigner  and  fore^ 
enterprise  is  a  marked  trait.  In  the  northern  districts  are  many  families  of 
Brazilian  origin,  and  with  them  all  evolution  b  slow.  They  consider  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  forefathers  will  serve  to-day,  and  often  a 
wealthy  landed  proprietor  is  content  to  dwell  in  a  hovel  rather  than  spend  a 
small  sum  to  obtain  the  commonest  comforts  of  life.  These  descendants  of 
Brazilians  ding  tenaciously  to  their  landed  property,  and  are  loath  to  con- 
tract loans  on  their  estates  even  for  permanent  improvements.  The  lower- 
class  Uruguayan  is  intensdy  ignorant,  and  a  prey  to  every  description  of 
superstition,  especially  in  regard  to  religion,  althou^  generally  apathetic 
as  to  the  real  tenets  of  Christianity." 

Of  the  Ai^ntines  Aker  writes  (ibid.,  page  126) : 

*' Argentine  national  character  bears  the  impress  of  Spanish  traditions, 
and  the  conservative  tendency  apparent  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  still  militates 
against  the  rapid  evolution  of  civilization  in  these  newer  countries.  The 
provincial  inhabitants  ding  to  the  customs  of  their  foie&ithers  with  persistent 
disregard  of  the  benefits  of  more  advanced  ideas.  In  the  Argentine  as  in  the 
Spaniard  there  is  a  dblike  to  dose  attention  to  detail  in  public  and  private 
life.  Hospitality  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  all  classes  of  Argentine  society, 
alike  in  dty  and  country,  and  rich  and  poor  never  fail  to  offer  to  the  diance 
guest  the  best  that  their  home  contains.  In  the  more  isolated  districts  the 
people  are  simple  and  superstitious  to  an  unusual  degree.  Quidc  to  resent 
real  or  fancied  injury,  the  Argentine  is  prone  to  be  equally  impulsive  in  for- 
getting any  cause  of  dispute.  No  better  example  of  ihtae  diaracteristics  could 
be  found  than  the  facts  in  connection  with  Uie  many  outbreaks  of  dvil  war 
and  revolutionary  disturbances,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  bad 
blood  these  conflicts  have  left  behind.** 

The  characteristics  of  the  Brazilians  are  thus  described  by  Aker 
Cibid.,  pages  311-312): 

**The  dominant  note  of  Brazilian  diaracter  comes  from  the  Latin  stodc 
which  colonized  this  section  of  South  America.  Circumstances  have  modified 
ideas  in  many  respects,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  alter  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples underiying  and  governing  action  and  line  of  thought  Into  the  solemn 
mystery  surrounding  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  crept  super- 
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sUtious  African  legends,  and  mtermingled  with  these  are  traces  of  Indian 
folk-lore.  The  product  is  an  imagination  ready  to  receive  without  reasoning 
passing  impressions,  and  in  this  soil  the  doctrines  of  August  Comte  took  ready 
root  on  minds  lacking  in  mental  balance,  producing  many  evil  fruits.  Mental 
perspective  is  contracted,  and  lades  ^lergy  to  strike  boldly  in  new  direc- 
tions. .  .  .  Added  to  the  tropical  conditions  in  which  life  is  passed,  there  is 
an  absoice  of  mental  training  in  youth  and  a  social  system  eztrem^  lax 
in  regard  to  a  moral  standard  of  every-day  conduct  Belief  in  spiritualism 
is  wkle^read,  and  at  times  inspires  these  naturally  timid  people  with  a 
fanaticism  that  carries  them  blmdly  into  periL  The  average  Brasilian  is  not 
lacking  in  intelligence,  but  his  mind  fails  to  stand  the  strain  of  mastering 
btricate  detail.  This  want  of  thoroughness  has  caused  Brazil  many  troubles 
in  the  past,  and  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  country  in  the  future.'* 

Of  the  G>Iombians  Aker  says  (ibid.,  pages  610-611) : 

"In  national  character  the  white  Colombians  resemble  their  Spanish 
ancestors  more  closely  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  isolated  position  g^  their 
country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Few  foreigners  visit 
Bogoti  by  reason  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  this  has  caused  the  Spanish  spoken 
by  its  residents  to  retain  more  purity  of  pronunciation  than  elsewhere  in 
South  America.  In  nearly  all  circumstances  the  people  are  courteous  and 
hospitaUe  to  compatriots  and  strangers  without  distinction,  —  a  survival 
of  the  custom  of  eactending  shelter  to  l]be  traveller  when  facilities  of  transport 
were  even  more  difficult  than  at  present  In  Bogot4  and  some  of  the  older 
settlements  at  hi^  elevations  the  principal  families  have  kept  the  race  pure, 
with  sekiom  any  strain  ci  Indian  blood ;  but  on  the  low-lying  lands  near  the 
Orinoco  and  m  the  valleys  close  to  the  seacoast  the  copper-colored  skins  and 
the  general  features  of  the  natives  show  far  more  of  Indian  than  white  blood. 

'*The  drink  curse,  prevalent  here,  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  inertia 
of  the  natkmal  character,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  love  of  strong  drink  is 
diiefly  confined  in  South  America  to  people  living  in  high  altitudes.  In 
Venesuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico  the  consumption  ci  alo^ol, 
as  m  Colombia,  is  abnormally  great,  whereas  in  Argentina,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  dwells  in  the  f^ains,  drunkermess  is  rare.  No  effort  is  made 
m  Cobmbta  to  check  this  bli^t,  whether  by  the  government  or  by  the  clergy, 
and  its  evil  effects  are  seen  in  the  hi^  infant  mortality  and  the  frequency  of 
criminal  violence  m  all  parts  ci  the  country." 

Of  the  Bolivian  national  characteristics  the  same  writer  says: 

"In  any  attempt  to  analyze  Bolivian  national  character  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  whites  have  retained  to  a  great  extent  the  methods  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life  of  their  Spanish  forefathers,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  little  else  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance 
of  Spanidi  customs  to  even  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  Argentina,  Chili, 
or  Peru.  Bolivia's  isolation  has  tended  to  restrict  the  mental  perspective  of 
the  whites  to  narrow  limits  in  both  political  and  private  affairs,  and  living 
for  generations  among  Indians,  who  are  treated  as  an  inferior  race  not  far 
removed  from  serfdom,  has  developed  an  arrogant  bearing  out  of  keeping 
with  surrounding  circumstances. 
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"It  18  with  Indian  rather  than  Spanish  character  that  interest  lies;  but 
the  descendants  of  the  Incas  were  so  crushed  by  their  Spanish  conquerOTS  that 
|mde  or  national  spirit  has  small  place  in  their  lives.  Th^  are  simple  people 
enongfa,  asking  little  more  than  to  go  their  ways  in  peace,  and  so  long  as  th^ 
are  not  under  akx^cdic  influ^ice  they  sddom  interfere  with  any  wayfarer* 
be  he  Bolivian  or  stranger;  but  unfortunatdy  they  have  developeid  the  curse 
ci  drink  to  an  abnormal  extoit,  and  in  their  cups  they  are  <^ten  dangooua. 

''Nominally  they  are  Christians,  and  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  all  matters  potaining  to  religion,  and  th^  superstitious 
tendency  makes  them  show  outward  reverence  to  churdi  ritual;  but  their 
general  ignorance  on  all  subjects  beyond  their  limited  domestic  life  rendeis 
it  unlikely  that  they  hold  any  religious  convictions.  It  is  this  same  ignorance 
that  strengthens  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  causes  the  priesthood  to  be 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  While  easily  led,  these  Indians  are  difficult 
to  drive,  and  in  many  cases  where  trouble  has  occurred  among  the  workmen 
in  mines,  the  cause  has  been  traced  to  some  stupidity  interpreted  by  the 
Indians  as  an  injustice  in  the  method  d  superintendence  rather  than  any 
deliboate  tendency  on  their  part  towards  criminal  acts.'* 

Aker  gives  the  following  witb  reference  to  the  national  character- 
istics of  tbe  Ecuadorians  (ibid.,  page  587) : 

''In  any  consideration  of  the  national  diaracter  of  the  Ecuadorians  the 
fact  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  b  only  a  small  community  of 
white  residents,  peof^e  of  European  origin  who  retain  the  diaracteristic  fea- 
tures of  their  Spanish  ancestry,  modified  by  local  conditions  and  the  effect  of 
many  generations  of  life  amongst  Indian  tribes  treated  as  a  lower  race,  whose 
lot  is  not  far  removed  from  the  shivery  of  Inca  rule.  Tbe  preponderance  of 
Indian  blood  has  been  so  great  that  in  mixed  marriages  the  offspring  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  Indian  population,  buiying  there  the  traits  of  diaracter 
inherited  from  the  ali^i  race  that  conquered  the  land  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  amongst  this  Indian  population  the  influence  ci  the  Boman  Catholic 
Churdi  is  paramount  Hie  majority  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, and  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity,  as  preadied  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  appeal  forcibly  to  their  imaginations;  but  that  th^  possess  in- 
telligent ideas  of  the  principles  of  rdigion  is  doubtful,  although  Uiey  are  fear- 
ful of  the  poialties  they  are  taught  to  expect  for  direct  disobediettce  to  priestly 
injunctions.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  mental  condition  amongst 
a  race  whose  traditions  indude  the  fate  meted  out  to  Atahualpa  under  Uie 
guise  of  Christianity,  and  who  have  never  known  modem  dvilisation  except 
such  as  was  forced  on  them  by  Spanish  conquerors.** 

The  Peruvians  are  treated  as  follows  (ibid.,  pages  531-532) : 

"Hie  people  of  Peru  comprise  several  distinct  races,  eadi  with  its  dearly 
defined  traits.  The  dominant  dement  .consists  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors;  but,  naturafly  in  a  conmiunity  where  the  ruling  element 
b  small  in  numerical  proportion  to  the  subjugated  population,  a  mixture  of 
races  oocuned.  In  the  course  ci  the  last  four  centuries  Indian  blood  has  fil- 
tered into  the  veins  of  the  Spanish  residents,  and  few  exceptions  to  this  rule 

found  at  the  present  time;  and  among  the  Indian  population  forming  the 
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great  man  of  the  inhabitants,  the  evidence  of  a  SjMuiish  strain  is  also  appar- 
ent in  eveiy  dbtrict,  although  dwarfed  by  the  preponderance  of  native  blood. 
In  place  of  Spanish  blood  raising  Indian  civilization  to  a  hi^er  level  it  has 
been  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  superior  weight  of  circumstances. 
Apart  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Indian  sections  are  Negroes  and  Asiatics,  — 
the  former  brou^t  to  the  country  from  Africa,  and  the  latter  introduced  as 
laborers  after  the  emancipation  of  the  ahives.  A  mongrd  element  has  arisen 
m  more  recent  years  from  a  mixture  of  N^ro  Mood  with  Spanish  and  Indian 
and  Asiatic  wiUi  Indian  and  N^ro  and  that  of  Spanish  descmt  Little  love 
is  lost  between  the  varied  people  who  make  up  the  present  population,  and 
racial  quarrris  are  conmion.  According  to  statistical  returns  in  the  census  of 
1876  no  less  than  75  per  cent  ci  the  total  population  consisted  of  Indians;  23 
per  cent  was  dassified  under  Cholo  (mixed  Indian  and  Spanish),  and  Zambo 
(mixed  Negro  and  Spanish) ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent  was  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, 18,000  Europeans,  and  25,000  Asiatics,  principally  Chinese.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  decreased  during  the  last  three  decades, 
the  proportion  ci  nationalities  is  now  only  sli^tly  different  from  the  census 
of  1876." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
GENERAL  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  ABfEBICA 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-moROir, 
deeps  in  thk  petty  paee  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  reooided  time. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  du^  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candkl 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  freto  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  It  is  a  tale 
Told  bjy  an  idiot,  full  of  soiuid  and  fuiy, 
Signifymg  nothing. 

Sbauspbabb. 

A  SOCIETY  implies  a  homogeneous  whole,  in  which  oiganiza^ 
tion,  harmony,  and  co-operation  are  indispensable  elements. 
In  a  conmimiity  where  one  class  with  cynicid  or  criminal  indif- 
ference preys  upon  another,  where  there  b  constant  uprising  and  the 
antagonism  which  this  implies,  the  organization  called  society  does 
not  exist  There  are  certain  conditions,  however,  which  do  exist  in 
certain  countries  of  Latin  America,  independent  of  any  particular 
class  of  people,  and  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  These 
conditions  affect  not  alone  the  habits  and  social  customs  of  the  people, 
but  the  methods  in  which  the  people  transact  their  business.  Some 
of  the  more  salient  social  conditions  growing  out  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  are  therefore  noted. 

I.  Manana 

Days,  months,  and  years  are  all  the  same  to  the  South  American 
people ;  the  precious  moments  which  are  flying  past  us  on  wings  are 
wasted  by  them  without  thought.  The  simplest  operations  of  life  in 
South  America  require  an  expenditure  of  time  which  is  appalling. 
In  a  thousand  and  one  ways  these  countries,  with  their  insufferable 
customs,  take  from  us  the  one  supreme  thing  of  value,  the  one  thing 
which  nothing  can  replace,  the  one  thing  for  the  loss  of  which  nothing 
can  atone.    Mafiana,  a  word  which  is  tibe  sum  of  all  villanies ! 

Manana  means  that  they  will  do  to-morrow  what  they  ought  to 
do  to-day,  that  they  will  then  pay  you  what  they  owe  you,  listen  to  jus- 
^ce  and  reason,  and  let  you  go  on  your  way  without  molestation.    But 
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maftana  never  comes.  The  man  who  tries  to  do  something  now  finds 
himsdf  balked  and  prevented  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  believer 
in  maflana  has  no  more  idea  of  the  value  of  time  than  a  hog  has  of 
a  chronometer;  he  is  a  savage. 

BL  It  18  A  Land  of  Talk 

When  an  American  for  the  first  time  touches  at  San  Juan  or 
Havana,  he  notices  at  once  the  unmeasured,  uncontrolled  jabbering 
€t  the  natives  who  are  working  about  the  docks.  A  gang  of  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  peons  will  make  more  noise  with  their  unceasing  chatter 
than  a  flock  of  magpies  or  parrots.  The  farther  South  he  goes,  the 
bcessant  chatter  increases  in  quantity  and  degree.  When  he  reaches 
Curafao,  he  encounters  a  veritable  babel  of  tongues,  a  jabbering  and 
diattering  such  as  all  the  Simians  of  the  African  forests  could  never 
attempt  to  drown.  What  these  people  talk  about  is  a  mystery  to  an 
educated  person;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  everlasting  stream  <k  drivel 
does  not  leave  them  any  time  for  serious  thought  or  labor. 

Neith^  is  this  inexhaustible  plethora  of  tdk,  with  its  correspond- 
ing poverty  of  ideas,  confined  to  the  peon  class.  The  so-called  better 
dasses  will  talk  more  deliberately,  but  even  at  greater  length  on  a 
given  subject,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  subject,  and  the  taUc  is  just 
as  impractical,  absurd,  and  valueless.  To  transact  business  with  such 
a  pec^  is  a  |ntu;tical  impossibility.  Much  of  the  talk  is  highly 
ornamental.  Addressed  to  ladies  with  whom  they  are  in  love,  it  is 
poetical  m  the  extreme;  on  politics,  it  will  be  grandiloquent  There 
was  published  recently  an  article  in  which  the  numbor  of  subiects 
discussed  at  a  Latin-American  meeting  was  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
hi^  degree  of  civilization  in  those  countries.  If  ''discussing  sub- 
jects" b  a  criterion  of  civilization  Latin  America  would  stand  at  the 
head  of  die  worid  in  volume,  in  height,  and  in  depth  of  register.  Jt 
produces  more  different  o{Nni<ms  on  more  different  subjects  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  earth  outside  of  Bedlam.  But  what 
does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Nothing !  They  can  say  everytkifig,  but  they 
do  noUiingI 

in.    Thb  Land  op  Do-nothing 

Latin  America  is  the  land  of  eternal  do-nothing — do-nothing 
which  is  decent,  do-nothing  in  the  sphere  of  labor  and  commerce, 
in  the  sense  of  civilization.  When  it  comes  to  miserable  vagabond 
intrigues,  or  working  up  schemes  to  loot  a  foreigner,  it  is  entirely 
different  Industry  is  impossible  in  such  a  countiy.  A  person  desir- 
ous of  beginning  business  must  first  get  the  consent  of  the  "govon- 
oicnV*  To  embaric  in  any  kind  of  business  without  a  *' concession  " 
is  to  invite  immediate  rum;  to  start  in  with  a  concession  means  that 
the  ram  is  no  less  certain,  but  it  will  be  more  prolonged  and  painfid. 

TOL.  I  — f» 
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Any  business  with  the  government  is,  to  begin  with»  a  qnestioo  not  of 
days  and  weeks,  but  of  months  or  years.    When  it  comes  to  business,  / 
Ic^timate  business,  every  government  in  Latin  America  is  simply  a  I 
machine  for  destroying  all  hope,  all  prospects,  all  ambition,  all  energy.  ^ 
Not  only  are  they  blackmailers  and  scoundrels,  —  nearly  all  of  them, 

—  but  tiiey  have  no  respect  for  decency  and  no  r^ard  for  the  value 
of  time. 

Any  enterprise  which  is  established  m  Latin  America  must  first 
pass  through  the  government  mill  and  be  ''squeesed/'  Not  only  is 
the  squeezing  process  disagreeable,  but  the  time  occupied  in  the 
operation  is  an  outrage.  The  government  will  bc^  by  ''sizing  you 
up.'*  Their  spies  follow  you  on  some  pretext  for  mulcting  you.  You 
commence  by  paying  big  lawyers'  fees  to  have  your  case  presented 
properly  to  the  government  Ignorant  of  the  countiy's  methods  you 
explain  the  beneiSt  your  enterprise  will  be,  the  respectability  of  your 
company  and  its  exceUent  reputation  as  well  as  the  fine  reference  you 
can  give.  ''Si,  Se&or,  me  alegro  mucho  a  saber  lo,  que  interesante," 
yfiHl  be  the  reply.    You  will  think  your  argument  has  had  some  ^ect, 

—  and  it  has.  Before  he  had  heard  what  you  had  to  say  the  digni- 
fied official  of  our  "Sister  Republic  "  was  debating  in  his  mind  whether 
he  should  mulct  you  for  $10,000  or  $15,000;  but  now  that  he  realizes 
the  importance  of  your  business,  he  is  convinced  that  you  can  stand 
a  "graA"  of  at  least  $25,000.  The  more  responsible  you  are,  the 
more  labor  you  employ,  the  more  benefit  your  enterprise  would  be  to 
the  country,  the  heavier  the  blackmail  to  be  laid  on  you. 

In  the  mean  time  difficulties  do  but  multiply  and  increase;  indi- 
viduals, following  the  lead  of  the  government,  beset  you  from  all 
sides.  Unless  you  are  a  person  of  great  strength  and  resources,  ci 
imperturbable  temper  and  iron  constitution,  you  will  be  undone; 
but  if  you  survive  the  first  onslaught,  wasting  six  months  or  a 
year  tu  preliminary  negotiations  witfi  the  government  to  become 
fcr&ona  grata^  by  paying  them  what  they  demanded  and  finally 
agreed  to  accept,  your  conmierdal  career  is  only  prolonged.  Your 
final  destruction  at  their  hands  is  inevitable  —  notlung  can  save  you. 
Your  only  siilety  is  in  never  setting  your  foot  on  South  American  soiL 
Let  htm  who  enters  there  leave  hope  behind. 

But  there  is  an  exception  to  tfiis.  If  you  will  live  among  them 
and  become  one  of  them ;  if,  then,  you  wiU  aid  them  in  luring  other 
bv^^tors  or  business  men  into  their  net;  and  if  from  the  products  of 
such  in-gott€n  gains  you  are  content  witfi  the  crumbs,  then  perhaps 
you  may  survive. 

But  po  slraightforward,  honest  business  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America  is  possible,  except  at  the  expense  of  frightful  per- 
sona] sacrifice  and  great  loss.  Eveiy  mstitutioD  of  the  country,  every 
-sition  of  the  gOTernment,  eveiything  —  dimate,  laws,  customs 
abits.  ignorance,  intrigues,  the  lack  of  labor,  the  shameful  and 
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inexcusable  waste  of  time,  the  infamous  mafiana  —  all  is  so  con- 
trolled as  to  throttle  and  destroy  Intimate  enterprise  by  imposing 
upon  it  insuperable  obstacles. 

The  man  who  tries  to  make  an  honest  living  in  Venezuela  or 
Colombia^  by  labor  or  in  business,  is  r^arded  as  a  fool,  —  the  legiti- 
mate prey  of  all  the  hosts  of  spoliation. 

Progress  and  civilization,  of  course,  in  such  a  country  are  not  to 
be  dreamed  of.  The  struggle  is  first  to  save  your  property;  it  then 
becomes  a  struggle  to  save  your  life. 

Hoy,  to-day,  for  intrigues,  for  scoundrelism,  for  everjrthing  which 
would  destroy  progress  and  tear  down  the  fabric  of  civilization ;  hoy, 
to-day,  for  murders,  outrages,  licentiousness,  brutality;  hoy,  to-day, 
for  reeking  antipathy  against  foreigners,  for  destroying  anything 
which  savors  of  progress;  but  mafiana  for  enterprise,  mafiana  for 
decent  laws  and  government,  mafiana  for  a  decent  respect  for  the 
ri^ts  of  civilized  powers,  mafiana,  mafiana,  mafiana ! 

And  mafiana  never  comes.  Prometheus  stands  as  the  eternal 
prototype  of  enterprise  and  civilization  in  Latin  America.  Will  the 
vulture  never  finish  eating  out  the  vitals,  will  it  never  have  completely 
done  with  the  cadaver? 

TV.    POVERTT  AND  HOPELESSNESS 

Every  town  and  village  of  South  America  is  overrun  with  the 
most  helpless  and  pitiable  specimens  of  b^gars.  I  am  satisfied  there 
are  more  beggars  in  Caracas  or  Bogota  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Swarms  and  troops  of  poor  old  women  and  men, 
hundreds  of  children  who  are  living  skeletons,  throng  tiie  sidewalks. 
The  old  women  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  dcin  and  bones, 
bent,  crippled,  decrepid,  with  wrinkled  faces  and  palsied  hands,  por- 
traying disease  and  poverty.  Hundreds,  thousands,  of  them  are 
crippled. 

The  better-to-do  class  seem  to  have  littie  or  no  r^ard  for  these 
bdpless  outcasts  of  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  the  stoutest  heart 
would  melt  in  compassion  at  these  poor  people,  starving,  eaten  up  by 
disease,  ragged  and  filthy  beyond  all  power  of  description.  In  every - 
town  and  village  of  Soutii  America  the  sight  is  the  same.  Poor,  wan 
little  children,  half  starved,  half  idiot,  fill  the  streets.  Many  cases 
are  too  hopeless  for  tears.  Despair  seems  to  have  eaten  out  the 
centres  of  their  hearts  and  left  their  eyes  diy. 

A  sick  dog  or  cat  would  attract  more  attention  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  United  States  than  would  the  death  agonies  <rf  a  human'" 
being  in  the  principal  street  of  a  South  American  town. 

And  so  these  helpless  creatures,  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  are,  alas !  the  gagged 
and  helpless  victims  of  a  system  of  misgovemment  alongside  of  which 
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slavery  was  a  Garden  of  Eden.  Their  ranks  are  always  crowded, 
the  relentless,  merciless  heel  of  fate  upon  their  necks.  Oh  the  sorrow 
and  misery  of  it  all !  Poor  old,  ragged,  starving  women,  filling  reddng 
squalid  rooms,  through  days  of  darkness  and  nights  of  infinite  black- 
ness. If  Mother  Nature  would  but  stop  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
moans,  the  sobs,  of  her  unfortunate  children ! 

These  people,  b^gared,  hopeless,  with  glazed  hearts  and  deadened 
sensibilities,  are  the  logical,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  governmental 
systems  of  these  countries.  How  many  are  there  of  ttiese  helpless 
creatures  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  ?  If  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  were  to  publish  photographs  of  these  helpless  ones,  and 
if  a  census  could  be  taken  of  them,  so  Uiat  our  people  should  actually 
know  the  facts,  our  charitable  people  would  subscribe  millions  for 
their  relief,  and  Uncle  Sam's  brave  boys  would  see  that  the  money 
was  not  stolen  by  the  bandit  governments  either.  Caracas  would 
be  a  good  place  to  commence  operations,  provided  always  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  back  of  the  undertaking. 

V.   Sports 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  proper  or  adequate  appreciation  among 
our  own  people  as  to  the  effect  which  manly  outdoor  sport  has  on  our 
national  life.  One  has  but  to  pick  up  a  morning  paper  and  note  care- 
fully the  space  given  to  games  of  various  kinds,  to  r^;attas  and  horse- 
races, in  order  to  realize  that  the  line  of  outdoor  athletics  is  a  vital 
element  in  the  characteristics  of  our  people.  Not  only  as  regards  the 
more  important  games,  which  are  national  in  their  exercise,  such  as 
base  ball,  football,  and  golf,  but  in  respect  to  many  sports  of  a  more 
inconspicuous  character,  may  it  truly  be  said  that  the  American  mixes 
play  with  his  work. 

This  question  of  outdoor  games  and  sports  goes  deeper  than  the 
mere  entertainment  of  the  people.  Laughter,  happiness,  the  joy  of 
living,  are  all  correlatives  of  health  and  growth.  When  the  ball  flies 
high  in  air,  not  only  does  it  afford  wholesome  exercise  for  the  muscles 
of  the  players,  and  strengthen  them  physically  as  well  as  morally  by 
the  good-natured  rivalry  which  it  engenders,  but  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding reaction  on  the  spectators.  The  applause,  the  enthusiasm, 
which  it  calls  forth,  tend  to  bring  all  to  the  same  rank  of  sturdy,  hearty 
Americanism.  The  frigidity  and  stiffness  with  which  pseudo-aristo- 
crats ape  dignity;  the  cold  indifference  with  which  the  parvenu  tries 
to  impress  one  with  his  alleged  superiority;  the  petty  fussiness  with 
which  that  larger  class  of  semi-cranks,  semi-dyspeptics,  seek  to  frowD 
down  the  buoyancy  and  exuberance  of  youtfi,  are  all  swept  away,  as 
with  a  gust  of  wind,  by  the  genuine  American  admiration  and  honest 
enthusiasm  which  greets  a  splendid  play  or  a  victory  hard  won. 

The  action  and  reaction,  the  clashing  in  friendly  rivalry,  the 
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manceuvring,  the  skill,  daring,  strength,  and  resourcefulness  culti- 
vated by  these  games,  may  well  afford  food  for  reflection  and  study 
to  the  social  philosopher.  No  doubt  that  through  them  people  learn 
to  endure  trivial  ills  and  discomforts  with  good-natured  tolerance, 
while  the  horizon  of  life  is  broadened  and  the  spirit  of  exuberance  be- 
comes contagious.  Over  and  beyond  the  temporary  pleasure  and 
diversion  wUch  these  sports  afford,  they  are  within  themselves  a 
moral  education,  throwing  men  into  social  contact  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity, where  the  motto  is,  ''Let  the  best  man  win/' 

No  weak,  effeminate,  or  decaying  nation  has  ever  been  the  patron 
€t  these  vigorous  outdoor  sports.  The  Olympic  games  were  of  Rome, 
—  Rome,  when  her  three  hundred  victories  had  made  her  mistress  of 
the  worid. 

But  in  these  Latin- American  countries  there  is  scarcely  the  vestige, 
in  even  the  most  rudimentary  form,  of  our  great  national  games. 
There  are  no  ball  parks,  no  golf  links,  no  race  tracks,  nothing  which 
would  make  a  shadow  of  the  vigorous  rivalry  found  in  our  college  foot- 
ball teams.  The  brutal,  brutalizing  bull-fight  is  the  universal  '"sport," 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  and  practically  the  only  outdoor 
entertainment  that  there  is,  aside  from  the  cock-fights. 

VI.   Gambling 

Gambling  in  all  its  forms  is  practised  under  concessions  from  the 
government  in  practically  all  South  American  countries.  Lotteries 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets  are  a 
perennial  nuisance,  invading  every  home  and  shop  and  street  comer, 
offering  tickets  for  the  next  drawing.  One  no  sooner  crosses  the 
border  into  Mexico  than  he  realizes  that  he  is  in  a  land  where  gam- 
bling is  a  national  institution.  Supposing  that  the  first  stop-over  is  in 
Monterey*  one  will  find  not  alone  the  famous  Spanish  bull-fight  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  he  wiU  find  a  picturesque  assortment  and 
variety  of  gamblers  and  gambling  devices,  especially  during  times  of 
fieiUUt  which  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  in  any  other  than  a 
Spanish-American  countiy.  In  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Vera  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Pueblo,  Guadalajara,  —  in  short,  everywhere, — 
lotteries  are  running  in  full  blast,  with  regular  drawings,  all  under 
protection  of  the  government  Likewise  the  great  gambling-houses 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  many  of  them  luxuriously  fitted  up,  quite  a 
number  patronized  regulariy  by  women,  are  veritable  gold  mines  for 
the  syndicate  which  operates  them  under  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment That  "hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue"  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  names  borne  by  these  gambling  concerns,  such 
as  **El  gran  sorUo  en  beneficenda  del  publico^**  —  "The  great  drawing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,"  etc.  A  large  sum,  derived  from  these 
sources,  goes  into  the  public  treasury  of  Mexico;  but  in   Central 
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America,  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia,  or  Venezuela,  the  percentage 
which  goes  into  the  public  treasury  grows  much  less.  In  those 
countries  the  larger  portion  of  tfie  swag  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  officials  of  the  government,  the  boss  Dictator  always  getting  the 
lion's  share. 

•^  Neariy  everybody  purchases  these  lottery  tickets,  —  peons,  wash- 
erwomen, servant  girls,  bankers,  merchants,  doctors,  and  high-toned 
ladies.  The  dream  of  fabulous  wealth,  that  ignis  faiuus  of  the  South 
American ;  the  following  of  illusions  as  children  do  soap  bubbles,  and 
thinking  them  real ;  the  century  search  for  El  Dorado^  manifests  itsdf 
in  the  gambling  spirit  with  an  intensity  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Every  one  wants  to  be  enormously  rich,  if  only  for  a  day,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  trying  to  make  wealth  by  honest  labor  or  business  enter- 
prise. Every  one  cannot  be  a  dictator,  and  thereby  become  a  mil- 
lionaire in  a  year,  but  most  any  one  can  gamble,  and  in  thb  way  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 

How  to  get  rich  without  work,  how  to  mkke  a  fortune  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  —  that  is  the  problem.  If  one  has  soldiers  sufficient, 
the  most  certain  way  is  to  seize  the  reins  of  government;  otherwise 
one  must  resort  to  intrigue  and  gambling. 

The  magnitude  of  the  gambling  evil  in  South  America  is  appal- 
ling. It  pervades  all  classes.  It  is  universal.  A  professional  gambler 
moves  in  as  good  society  as  any  other  man,  and  no  disgrace  attaches 
to  his  calling.  The  government  is  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  the 
chief  officials  of  the  government  personally  derive  vast  profits  from  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  characterize  the  gam- 
bling evil.  Next  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  curse  of  society  in  the  worid;  but  in  South  America  I  would 
place  it  first,  and  the  liquor  traffic  second,  in  the  category  of  evils. 
It  causes  utter  demoralization  in  the  character  of  men.  He  who  may 
get  a  hundred  dollars  on  the  turn  of  a  card  will  not  work  hard  and 
faithfully  for  a  month  in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  A  man  who 
wants  money,  no  matter  how  obtained,  is  a  dangerous  man  in  the  com- 
munity. A  man  who  can  live  happily  on  the  fruits  of  an  income  derived 
from  gatnbting,  boodling,  or  from  any  other  immoral  or  illegitimate 
M>UTce,  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  moral  degeneration  where,  if  he 
oWys  the  laws,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  jail,  rather  than 
from  any  sincere,  conscientious  notion  of  duty.  When  the  gambling 
spirit  pervades  a  whole  nation,  it  means  the  exclusion  of  all  sdfid  enter- 
prises. In  such  a  soil,  if  a  legitimate  business  be  undertaken,  it  will 
be  with  a  feverish,  unwholesome  spirit,  which  avoids  enduring  the 
hardships  which  always  stand  in  the  way  of  lasting  and  solid  success, 
but  aims  to  secure  immediate  benefit,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate 
damage  may  tje. 

There  is  but  one  solid  foundation  for  national  prosperity  and 
greatness,  —  labor,  —  honest,  faithful,  conscientious  labor,  —  labor 
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for  die  love  of  itself.  The  love  of  labor  may  be  r^arded  as  one  ex- 
ponent of  national  character,  the  spirit  of  gambling  as  another;  the 
first  leads  to  wealth  and  greatness,  the  latter  to  shame  and  ruin. 

VII.  Menace  of  Filth 

The  native  Latin  American  is  lazy  and  filthy;  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it  When  he  congregates  in  cities,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  worid.  His  sewage  flows  in  the  streets,  his  water-closets 
are  terrible.  He  may  have  a  parior  filled  with  pretentious  pictures  and 
gilded  furniture,  the  front  hall  of  his  house  may  be  luxurious  and 
beautiful,  but  his  kitchen,  depend  upon  it,  is  a  veritable  stench  hole 
of  dirt  and  nastiness. 

If  the  Latin-American  countries  were  to  send  an  army  to  invade 
our  shores  and  kill  our  people,  we  would  take  very  effectual  steps  not 
only  to  repel  it,  but  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  thing;  but 
their  filth  diseases  are  ready  to  sweep  over  us  at  any  moment,  and  we 
stand  impotent  to  resist  or  remedy  them,  —  the  quarantine  our  only 
veiy  lame  and  feeble  defence. 

I  know,  when  speaking  of  filth,  an  American  should  be  modest 
We  need  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  blameless  in  this 
regard.  Chicago,  with  its  disgusting  alleys  strewn  with  rotten  garbage, 
its  impassable  streets  of  decayed  wooden  blocks  covered  witii  slush, 
mud,  and  manure,  bids  us  pause  before  criticising  too  severely  the 
unclean  habits  of  our  Southern  neighbors.  New  Orleans  joins  hands 
with  Chicago,  with  its  infinitely  foid-smelling  sewage  running  through 
its  miserable  cobblestone  pavements,  its  shameless  municipal  back- 
wardness being  a  fitting  monument  to  the  unparalleled  political  cor- 
ruption of  a  city  where  gambling  is  a  virtue  and  crime  litUe  more  than 
avice. 

But  these  derelictions  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  afford  no  ex- 
case  for  the  universal  filth  of  Latin  America.  It  is  time  that  the  cities 
of  those  countries,  and  Chicago  and  New  Orieans,  should  be  cleaned 
up. 

Europe  should  take  hold  <rf  Asia  with  an  iron  hand  to  enforce 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  laws.  It  ought  to  be  written  in  the  Book  of 
Civilisation  that  the  day  of  plague  and  pestilence  is  past  Yellow  fever 
b  more  than  a  disease,  it  is  a  crime.  We  should  punish  a  nation  which 
sends  us  a  pestilence  the  same  as  we  would  one  which  sent  us  a  hostile 
army.  Obliterate  filth,  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  and  those  great 
filth  diseases  would  practically  disappear.  The  work  of  the  lamented 
Waring  in  Havana  illustrates  this,  altiiough  Havana  is  yet  far  from 
being  m  a  sanitary  (^nditbn. 

The  hotels  of  MexWare  bad;  what  must  we  say  of  the  Mexican 
steamers?  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  them.  They  beggar 
description.    The  most  unhappy  period  of  my  life  was  spent  aboard 
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one  of  these  ships  plying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  ship 
lay  behind  a  reef  nearly  two  weeks  waiting  for  a  norther  to  subside, 
and  I  yet  recall  with  feelings  of  horror  the  awful  stenches,  the  horrible 
dirty  servants,  the  cooks  suffering  from  unspeakable  diseases.  It  was 
so  terrible  that  I  remained  on  deck  through  the  rain  and  storm,  by 
night  and  day,  and  ate  practically  nothing  during  the  entire  period. 
They  called  this  ship  the  Jos^  Romano,  but  there  were  sevo^  others 
in  the  line,  and  all  practically  as  bad  as  it 

Latin  America  is  not  only  the  land  of  to-morrow,  the  land  of  talk, 
the  land  of  intrigue,  the  land  of  pretension,  the  land  of  do-nothing,  but 
it  is  also  supremely  the  land  of  fiUh. 

VlU.  Cabbting  Concealed  Weapons 

One  of  the  pleasantries  of  doing  business  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  the  fact  that  a  man  is  continually  thrown  in  contact  with 
men  who  "have  killed  their  man.*'  Se&or  Fulano  y  Tal  usually  does 
not  boast  much  about  his  record  and  the  number  of  notches  which  he 
has  on  his  pistol  handle,  but  he  and  everybody  else  carries  pistols  and 
knives,  and  you  soon  learn  that  he  had  shot  one  man,  a  few  years  ago, 
who  was  unarmed,  and  that  he  stabbed  another  man  to  death  about 
some  trivial  matter;  and  now  he  is  treated  with  great  politeness,  and 
himself  does  a  sufficient  amount  of  bowing  and  scraping. 

It  grates  on  one's  nerves  to  be  presented  to  Sefior  Don  So  and  So 
with  a  big  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  Colonel  Fulano,  also  carrying  a  big 
gun,  and  Don  Tid  y  Tal  with  a  dirk  knife  on  him  as  big  as  a  butcher 
knife.  With  a  man  in  front  of  you,  armed  to  the  teeth,  whose  record 
of  victims  is  by  no  means  reassuring,  who  at  this  moment  is  all  smiles 
and  palaver  and  soft-soap,  but  who  within  three  minutes,  especially  if 
you  happen  to  press  the  wrong  button,  may  snort  and  slather  like  a 
captured  wlld-oat,  —  to  do  business  with  such  people  is  more  jdeas- 
antly  entrusted  to  a  substitute. 

One  senoys  objection  to  a  Latin  American  is  this :  he  never  fights 
"fair/'  A  real  good  clean  fist-fight,  —  no  striking  below  the  belt,  — 
wrestle,  sc*uffle,  pummel  each  other  over  the  heads,  black  the  eyes,  or 
smash  the  jaws  —  is  not  an  altogether  unmanly  exercise  in  certain 
contingencies ;  it  is  a  good  square  reply  to  many  current  epithets,  and 
oftentimes  inculcates  a  wholesome  respect  for  tiie  man  who  is  master 
of  the  art  of  self-defence;  but  these  sneaking  assassins  with  their 
daggers  and  pistols,  these  wretches  who  cut  your  throat  ^en  you  are 
asleep,  or  blow  your  brains  out  when  you  are  unarmed  and  perhaps 
off  your  guard,  —  it  is  this  class  of  people  that  a  business  man  must 
encounter  at  a  thousand  points  and  places  in  Central  or  South  America. 
Murderers  are  not  pimished;  they  are  turned  loose  upon  the  com- 
Sy%  to  wre^k  vengeance  on  new  victims.  They  will  attempt  by  a 
4iaHit.»^  methods  to  rob  you,  to  blackmaO  you  by  process  of  law  or 
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otherwise ;  while  in  front  of  you  is  always  the  sinister  aspect  of  a  man 
who  has  killed  his  victim,  and  who  knows  that  a  murder  carries  with 
it  no  serious  consequences  to  the  murderer. 

IX.    Illegitimate  Births 

In  the  month  of  November,  1908,  one  of  the  papers  of  Caracas 
published  a  statement  of  the  number  of  births  for  the  preceding  month 
in  that  city,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  of  births 
for  the  month  was  187,  of  which  84  were  Intimate,  and  108  were 
{Ultimate.  This  proportion  would  substantially  hold  good  of  the 
other  months  and  other  years;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  about  a 
fair  average  for  that  fdace.  In  many  other  places  the  proportion  of 
ill^timate  births  would  be  much  larger.  In  fact  the  probabilities  are 
that  even  in  Caracas  the  proportion  is  larger  than  the  statistics  show. 
It  must  be  evident  that  Uiere  are  some  cases  of  concealment  of  ille- 
gitimate births.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  no  disgrace 
attaches  to  a  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  chUd  out  of  wedlock,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  officials  could  obtain  records  of  the  larger  number  of 
sudi  births.  But  it  is  certain  that  women  of  the  better  classes  are 
more  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  of  an  ill^timate  birth  from  the  public 
and  authorities.  It  is  not  customary  among  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
call  in  a  physician  during  chUdbirUi,  and  hence  there  is  no  exact  or 
official  report  relating  to  the  subject.  NaturaUy  enough,  respectable 
families  are  willing  to  report  the  birth  of  their  children  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  take  a  proper  pride  in  seeing  the  word  ''Intimate'* 
written  after  their  names  in  the  public  records.  Although  there  is  no 
very  great  hesitancy  on  \be  part  of  the  peon  women  in  reporting  the 
birth  of  an  {Ultimate  child,  and  in  stating  who  was  probably  the 
putative  father,  or  at  least,  if  he  i^^as  unknown,  who  was  at  the  present 
time  her  querido,  still  it  can  rea4ily  be  seen  that  the  statistics  of  ille- 
gitimate births  must  always  be  incomplete,  particulariy  when  it  is  re- 
flected that  the  ''authorities"  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  such 
reports  are  always  ignorant,  incompetent,  and  disinclined  to  woric. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  no  statistics  whatever  are 
avulable,  and  even  if  they  were,  no  importance  whatever  could  be 
attached  to  them,  though  they  would  probably  show  a  vast  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  ill^timate  births. 

In  all  Spanish  America,  including  Mexico,  San  Salvador,  Central 
America,  Chili,  and  Argentina,  perhaps  one  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  couples  who  live  together  as  man  and  wife  are  really  married. 
It  is  entirely  safe  and  conservative  to  say  that  in  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America  not  more  than  thi^-five  per  cent  of  the  births  are 
legitimate. 

The  social  conditions  in  these  countries  are  different  from  any- 
thing known  in  the  United  States,  England,  or  Germany.    They  have 
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their  prototype  among  the  N^roes  of  some  sections  of  the  South,  and 
in  the  dissolute  classes  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood by  our  people  who  have  not  personally  observed  the  facts. 

Marriage  in  South  America,  like  eveiything  else,  is  hedged  about 
with  great  difficulties.  To  marry  a  woman  not  only  involves  a  vast 
amount  of  red  tape,  but  likewise  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money.  The 
civil  marriage  and  the  ecclesiastical  marriage  are  two  separate  func- 
tions, and  it  would  appear  that  each  has  been  made  as  difficult  and 
expensive  as  it  could  well  be,  but  eveiy  Latin-American  couple  irfio 
propose  to  get  married  at  all  will  go  through  both  performances.  In 
most  countries  the  civil  authorities  do  not  recognize  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony,  and  in  none  of  them  do  the  church  authorities  recognize 
the  civil  ceremony ;  so,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  married,  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  go  through  both  ceremonies.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these 
processes,  covering  several  days,  with  announcements,  written  docu- 
ments drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed,  with  revenue  stamps 
over  every  page  and  under  every  signature,  and  a  himdred  expenses 
and  obstacles.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  the  bridegroom  had  any 
money  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  ceremony,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
will  be  bankrupt  before  the  end,  with  the  gang  of  leeches  surrounding 
him,  demanding  fees  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  For  peons, 
the  poor  people  who  comprise  eight  tenths  of  the  total  population  of 
these  countries,  the  expense  of  such  ceremonies  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

For  the  honor  of  womanhood,  in  South  America  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  let  it  be  stated  that  these  poor,  ignorant  women  neariy  always 
want  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  before  going  to  live  with  their 
querido,  and  in  most  cases  they  exact  a  promise  from  the  man  that  he 
will  marry  them  l^ally  whenever  they  may  acquire  property  enough 
to  justify  them  in  paying  for  the  ceremony.  There  ar^many  cases 
where  a  man  and  woman  have  lived  together  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
and  raised  up  a  large  family  of  chOdren,  and  have  then  been  legally 
married,  so  as  to  make  their  children  ''legitimate'*  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law. 

It  likewise  happens  that  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  couple  is 
going  to  die,  the  priest  refuses  to  absolve  them  unless  they  are  mairied. 
In  this  case  a  civil  marriage  is  not  required,  because  the  Church  re- 
gards marriage  as  one  of  its  sacred  ordinances;  therefore  the  dying 
victim  gets  off  comparatively  easy.  He  at  least  escapes  the  expenses 
of  testigoes,  judges,  and  revenue  stamps. 

Many  thousands  —  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  —  of  couples  will 
be  found  to  be  living  toge&ier  in  this  manner,  without  maniage  cere- 
mony of  any  kind,  and  yet  who  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, 
because  they  are  as  true  to  each  other  as  husbands  and  wives  ordi- 
narily are  in  other  countries.  Of  course  the  man  is  rarely  straight, 
and  he  neariy  always  has  other  queridas,  and  more  often  still  is  giultf 
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of  miscellaneoiis  relations  with  other  women  generally,  but  it  fre- 
quently —  I  was  almost  inclined  to  say  usually  —  happens  that  one 
of  these  poor  peon  women,  when  she  becomes  the  motiier  of  a  family 
in  thb  manner,  remains  true  to  the  man  who  is  her  husband  in  fact  it 
not  in  name.  The  children  of  people  of  this  class  might  be  properiy 
recorded  in  the  public  registers,  and  the  father  and  motfier  would  have 
no  more  hesitation  in  acknowledging  sudi  children  than  they  would 
if  really  married. 

Another  class  of  ill^timate  children  about  the  identity  of  whose 
parentage  a  fairly  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  are  the  children  of  the 
queridas  of  the  wealthier  men,  —  business  men,  owners  of  haciendas, 
etc.,  who  are  living  with  their  lawful  wives  and  families,  but  who  have 
from  one  to  a  dozen  mistresses.  This  system  is  not  only  common,  but 
it  is  practically  universal  in  all  South  American  countries.  Usually 
the  real  wife  knows  all  about  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  oftener  than 
otherwise  she  is  on  friendly  terms  with  her  husband's  queridas,  and 
they  f requentiy  visit  back  and  forth.  Her  husband's  children  by  these 
queridas  are  usually  treated  by  her  with  almost  as  mudi  kindness  as 
her  own  children,  and  she  frankly  says  that  a  man  must  not  be  held  to 
the  same  standard  of  marital  responsibility  as  a  woman.  Of  course 
these  views  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  man ;  so  there  is  no  quarrel 
on  that  issue. 

This  class  of  illegitimate  offspring  is  not  unusually  recognized  by 
the  father  publicly,  and  he  sometimes  makes  provision  for  it  in 
the  division  of  his  property.  Even  after  the  querida,  the  mother  of  the 
child,  has  been  cast  off,  and  perhaps  living  with  some  other  man,  the 
child  is  regarded  as  attached  in  some  manner  to  the  parental  tree,  and 
the  legitimate  wife  will  ordinarily  interpose  no  obstacle  in  its  way.  It 
must  not,  however,  assimie  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  her  children, 
for  that  would  be  a  violation  of  social  distinctions. 

A  great  many  of  the  illegitimate  births,  however,  are  of  the  non- 
descript variety,  in  regard  to  which  even  the  mother  would  have  only 
a  dim  idea  as  to  who  was  the  actual  father  of  the  child.  This  mother 
is  not  the  querida  of  one,  but  of  many.  It  does  not  follow  that  she  is 
a  prostitute,  for,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  she  is  not  She 
herself  would  strenuously  deny  it  if  any  one  should  insinuate  that  she 
was  a  mujere  publica,  —  a  public  woman.  But  her  attachments  are 
less  strong,  less  stable.  Her  compromisos  —  that  is,  the  obligations  a 
man  and  woman  assume  to  live  together  —  are  less  binding  and  are 
more  readily  thrown  aside  for  new  compromisos.  There  is  a  contin- 
uous change  from  one  querido  to  another,  well  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  collector  of  vital  statistics. 

Under  these  conditions  it  will  readQy  be  perceived  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  anything  like  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  iUegiti- 
matc  births  in  Soutii  America;  but  whenever  figures  are  given  at  all, 
the  illegitimate  always  greatiy  exceeds  the  legitimate.    If  the  writer 
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were  asked  to  make  an  estimate,  he  would  say  that  65  or  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  births  in  Mexico,  Qiili,  and  Argentina,  and  from  75  to  80 
per  cent  in  the  other  countries,  are  ill^timate. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Unit^  States  consul  at  Teguc^alpa 
the  number  of  births  in  Honduras  during  1903  and  1904  was  as 
follows: 

190S  — total  births,  16381;  males,  8744;  females,  8067;  kgitimale  off- 
spring  of  white  parents,  6567;  illegitiniate  oiFspring  of  white  parents,  G741 ; 
legitimate  offspring  of  Indian  parents,  1657;  illegitmiate  offspring  of  Indian 
parents,  1866;  total  legitimate,  8824;  total  illegitimate,  8607. 

1904  —  total  births,  19,066;  males,  8691 ;  females,  9218;  legitimate  off- 
spring of  white  parents,  7497;  illegitimate  offspring  of  white  parents,  7927; 
legitimate  offspring  of  Indian  parents,  1660;  iUegitunate  offspring  d  IndiaB 
parents,  1962;  total  legitimate,  9159;  total  ilkgi^mate,  9909. 

X.   Extravagance,  Enthusiasm,  and  Htbtebia 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Cleyeland  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
regarding  the  English- Venezuelan  boundary  matter,  the  American 
minister  went  from  the  United  States  to  Caracas.  At  La  Guayra 
he  was  received  with  a  frenzied  ddirium  of  acdaim.  Tliousands  of 
swarthy  fanatics  greeted  the  representative  of  their  great  Northern 
ally  with  vivas,  banners  flying,  bands  playing,  bailes,  banquets,  and 
a  wild  and  delirious  display.  The  genuineness  and  intensty  of  this 
enthusiasm  was  undoubted;  the  army  and  navy  ot  the  United  States 
were  now  supposed  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  Venezudan  Jef es,  if  not 
under  their  actual  command,  and  the  "Americanos**  had  unbounded 
popularity.  Among  a  serious-minded  peofde  such  manifestations  of 
friendship  would  have  augured  closer  commercial  relations  and  better 
protection  for  American  life  and  property.  But  anxMig  these  silly, 
frivolous  people,  it  meant  nothing  more  tluin  die  effervescence  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  in  a  sif^on.  A  perusal  of  the  record  of  despoliation 
of  foreign  property  in  Venezuda,  and  especially  of  American  prop- 
erty, since  that  day,  will  give  one  a  dear  notion  of  the  ridiculous- 
ness  of  these  pretensions  of  Latin- American  friendship  for  us.  Their 
friendship  is  like  the  fumes  of  sulphur  from  a  crater,  or  the  bubbling 
of  gns  from  a  petroleum  wdl,  or  the  whiriwinds  of  dust  on  die  streets 
of  Kansas  City,  or  the  meanings  of  the  rain-crow  in  die  Uack-oaks 
of  Missouri,  or  the  dties  of  mirage  in  the  great  desert,  or  the  ^u!k-o*- 
lantem  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas,  or  die  sun  dogs  as  seen  from 
Winnipeg,  —  evanescent,  ddusive,  vain,  and  of  no  avaiL 

When  Mr.  Secretary  Root  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  July,  1906, 
on  bis  visit  to  the  ''Pan*'  Convention,  a  simOariy  frenzied  greeting 

~tted  him.  The  resources  of  die  seventh  heaven  are  scaicdy  ade- 
^  to  provide  all  the  beatific  bliss  showered  upon  the  distinguished 
r,    ''The  banquet  given  by  Baron  Rio  Branco  complimentary 
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to  Mr.  Root  was  of  a  magnificence  unparalleled  in  Brazil.  The  fur- 
nishings for  the  occasion  had  been  imported  especially  from  Paris 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.'' 

Later  we  are  informed  that  ''Secretaiy  Root  arrived  at  the  palace 
in  a  carriage  especially  built  for  the  occasion,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000." 

Of  course  Secretaiy  Root,  under  such  circumstances,  felt  his  oats. 
"'I  am  deeply  stirred,"  he  said,  ''by  this  honor  to  my  countiy  and 
myself." 

During  the  frenzy,  the  acclaim,  the  hurrah,  Mr.  Root  received  a 
del^ation  from  the  chamber,  which  presented  him  a  message,  saying : 
"When  you  left  your  country  you  were  anxious  to  show  that  moral 
sentiments  are  not  limited  by  frontiers,  but  extend  beyond  the  hori- 
zons, contributing  to  form  a  new  humanity  and  new  ideals.  Your 
visit  approaches  countries  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  The 
chamber  has  confidence  in  a  policy  like  yours,  inspired  by  the  inunortal 
principles  of  liberty,  order,  and  peace." 

Now,  all  of  this  sounds  magnificent,  and  to  a  man  ^o  does  not 
know  these  people,  it  is  inspiring.  A  nation  founded  on  such  high 
moral  ideas  as  this  must  be  all  right;  but  is  Brazil  such  a  nation? 
I  fear  not  The  shouting  of  frenzied  crowds,  ready  in  twenty  minutes 
to  take  up  some  new  thing  with  equal  hysteria,  the  clamor  of  bands, 
the  boom  of  cannons,  the  garrulous  oratory,  the  cut  glass  and  bouquets, 
may  fool  Elihu  Root  on  his  first  visit,  but  they  can't  deceive  me.  At 
the  veiy  moment  when  all  this  opera  bouffe  was  going  on  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  sterner  business  was  in  hand  in  the  outlying  districts.  The 
dread  spectre  of  murder  and  spoliation  —  revolution  —  was  at  that 
moment  devastating  whole  districts  and  States. 

Matto  Grossa,  a  State  containing  532,550  square  miles,  was  at 
that  instant  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution;  numerous  battles  had 
been  fought  with  fearful  carnage;  several  cities  had  been  taken 
with  the  machete;  more  than  4000  lives  bad  been  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  government  had  an  army  of  40,000  men  under 
General  Riberio  endeavoring  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  same 
scenes  of  pillage  and  loot,  of  '"forced  loans"  and  reclutas,  of  outrages 
against  foreigners  and  civilized  natives,  were  being  enacted,  which 
have  been  perennial  and  eternal  in  Latin  America. 

Was  Secretary  Root  blinded,  by  the  adulation  which  he  received 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  true  character  of  these  countries,  or  had  he 
keenness  of  vision  sufficient  to  see  through  the  veil  of  official  polite- 
ness and  study  the  scenes  behind  the  curtain  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

LATIN-AMERICAN  TYPES,  INSTITUTIONS.  AND 
CUSTOMS 

THE  militaiy  Jefe  is  the  most  noted  Latin-American  type  whidi 
impresses  itself  upon  a  visitor.  The  Jefe  may  be  Gotonel, 
general,  comandante,  or  any  of  the  other  numerous  militaiy 
grades.  As  a  rule,  be  is  a  man  without  conscience,  of  unbridled 
ambition,  cruel  and  relentless,  and  a  dangerous  citizen  generally. 

Closely  allied  with  the  military  Jefe  is  the  civil  politician.  This 
man  can  write  pronunciamentos,  and  hair-raising  essays  on  liberty 
and  patriotism.  He  also  fixes  up  the  decretas  for  the  military  Jefe 
to  sign.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  graft  is  allotted  to  this  type  of 
politician.  He  is  merely  a  schemer  for  the  Jefe  with  his  army  of 
macheteros. 

The  doctors  of  Latin  America  are  as  numerous  as  the  generals. 
They  are  a  much  more  amiable  class  of  men.  While  their  pretensions 
to  learning  are  exaggerated  and  amusing,  nevertheless,  they  are  a 
respectable  element  of  society.  Ignoring  their  idiosyncrasies  and 
pretensions  of  refinement  and  culture,  we  may  sincerely  like  and 
admire  these  men,  most  of  whom  are  very  decent  fellows  and  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  first-class  gentlemen  of  a  high  type. 

Throughout  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  ChQi  there  are  enonnoos 
plantations  or  tracts  of  land  called  haciendas^  the  owner  of  which  is 
known  as  a  huciendado.  This  man  is  easily,  in  my  opinion,  the  hi^icst 
type  of  Latin-American  gentleman.  He  has  not  tibe  literaiy  abOity 
or  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the  doctors,  but  he  is  an  aD-round 
man  of  affairs,  a  good  business  man,  and  really  forms  the  badcbooe 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  haciendado  who  gives  to  Mexico,  Chili,  and 
Argentina  their  stability  and  higher  governmental  excellence.  The 
haciendado  is  usually  tiie  supporter  of  the  government,  unless  it  be 
in  fact  very  vicious,  because  it  is  to  his  interest  to  maintun  the  estab> 
lished  order  of  things.  He  does  not  want  his  property  overrun  by 
revolutionaiy  hordes,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
exactions  of  a  corrupt  government  than  to  run  the  risk  of  loong  all 
by  siding  with  anarchy.  These  great  plantations  are  not  culti^ited 
thoroughly,  and  enormous  tracts  of  land  lie  fallow  or  in  thdr  primeval 
condition.  No  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  small  man  to  become 
a  landed  proprietor,  and  this  constitutes  the  real  element  of ' 
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in  the  hacienda  system.  The  inconceivable  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  millions  of  home  owners.  A 
comparatively  poor  man  with  us  can  own  his  own  house  and  farm. 
Not  so  m  the  countries  mentioned.  A  landed  proprietor  there  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  wealth.  The  coffee  plantations  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  afford  a  somewhat  similar  system  to  that  of  the  great 
landed  estates  in  the  other  countries  mentioned,  but  owing  to  the 
frequent  uprisings  and  the  despoliation  by  predatory  bands,  these 
plantations  are  usually  run  down  and  n^ected. 

There  are  many  special  types  in  Central  and  South  America 
which  are  very  interesting  to  a  foreign  observer.  They  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  The  arierro^  or  mule-driver,  is  a  picturesque  fellow.  He 
directs  the  burros  in  their  never-ending  woric  of  transporting  the 
products  of  Latin  America.  These  burro  trains  by  the  hundreds  can 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America,  each  animal  carrying  loads 
of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  wading  rivers,  climbing  where  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  an  animal  to  step,  going  on  journeys  for  days  or  even  for  weeks. 
The  arierro  is  utterly  oblivious  to  the  suffering  of  his  beasts.  He  is 
ordinarily  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  is  entirely  indifferent  to  pain,  and 
ignorant  with  r^ard  to  every  subject  except  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  guachoy  or  cow-boy,  of  the  great  interior  plains  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Southern  Venezuela  is  a  most  daring  rider,  an  excellent 
diot,  and  makes  one  of  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  &e  worid.  He  loves 
ornaments  in  dress,  is  disposed  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  bad  liquor 
and  mdulge  in  gambling,  and  is  generally  a  citizen  with  whom  one 
must  be  careful  in  dealing.  In  the  cities  one  would  encounter  the 
aguacerOy  or  water-carrier,  and  also  the  lechero^  or  milk-carrier,  both 
of  whom  will  be  found  on  top  of  their  burros,  whidi  are  already 
loaded  down  to  the  limit  with  a  keg  of  water  or  milk  on  each  side  of 
them.  One  type  of  Latin  American,  who  is  in  fact  drawn  from  neariy 
all  classes,  is  the  *' masher,"  or  dandy.  He  lines  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  the  public  places,  the  post-offices,  public  squares,  caf&,  etc., 
and  devotes  his  time  to  ogling  every  lady  who  passes  by  and  making 
remarics  about  her.  This  man  usually  wears  a  silk  hat  and  carries 
a  cane,  and  makes  some  pretence  of  respectability.  He  is  as  dis- 
tinctive a  type  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  can  be  found  in  Latin 
America.  Another  Latin- American  type  is  the  professional  gambler. 
His  calling  is  considered  to  be  quite  respectable  and  by  no  means  bars 
him  out  of  the  best  society.  A  notable  type  in  Latin  America  is  the 
doHa  or  sefUyrUa^  who  spends  much  of  her  time  in  church.  This  lady 
wears  a  little  black  mantilla  or  sha^  over  her  head.  They  are  all 
dressed  in  one  conventional  garb  on  days  of  the  great  religious  festi- 
yals.  The  beggar  is  another  distinctive  type  in  Latin  America  which 
impresses  itself  upon  the  visitor  with  a  vividness  and  distinctness 
which  can  never  be  obliterated.    One  day  a  week,  usually  Saturday, 
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is  set  apart  particulariy  for  the  b^gars»  in  which  they  make  their 
rounds  of  all  the  houses  and  streets,  soliciting  ahns.  The  utter  hope- 
lessness of  this  type  is  pitiable  and  pathetic.  They  live  in  indescrib- 
able squalor  and  miseiy,  diseased,  deformed,  helpless,  and  hopeless. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  belonging 
to  this  type  in  Latin  America.  The  enormous  percentage  of  dire 
helplessness  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  which  an  observer  en- 
counters in  eveiy  Latin- American  country. 

Some  of  the  most  typical  institutions  and  customs  are  also  worth 
mentioning. 

Pretty  nearly  every  Latin-American  town  has  its  plaza,  or  park, 
usually  occupying  a  city  square,  laid  out  with  wide  sidewalks  all 
around  it,  where  the  people  congr^ate  for  a  promenade,  usually  on 
Sunday  evenings  and  on  holidays.  A  band  on  these  occasions  occu- 
pying a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  will  furnish  music.  The 
method  of  promenading  is  rather  curious.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  walk 
around  the  plaza  in  one  direction  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposite 
direction;  thus  they  are  brought  continuously  facing  each  other. 
Rarely  do  a  gentleman  and  lady  walk  together.  On  these  occasions 
the  se&oritas  all  have  their  mammas,  or  some  other  lady  with  them, 
to  act  as  chaperon. 

The  methods  of  courtship  in  Latin  America  impress  an  American 
as  being  rather  unique.  The  suitor  stands  on  the  sidewalk  and 
addresses  the  lady,  who  remains  behind  the  iron  bars  of  the  window 
of  her  own  home.  In  all  parts  of  eveiy  Latin- American  city  one  will 
find  this  peculiar  performance  going  on.  Not  until  after  the  engage- 
ment is  the  young  man  invited  into  the  house,  and  then  he  only  sees 
the  young  lady  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  the  family  in  the 
big  parior. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  universal  throughout  Latin  America.  Neariy 
eveiy  man  smokes  continuously,  often  box  after  box  of  cigarettes, 
while  a  vast  number  of  even  the  best  and  daintiest  ladies  are  said  to 
be  addicted  to  the  same  habit  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
Drunkenness  is  probably  no  more  widespread  in  Latin  America  than 
it  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  Aguardiente,  a  crude  alcohol 
obtained  from  sugar-cane,  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  peons,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  many  other  intoxicating  liquors.  In  Mexico  a 
powerful  drink  called  mescal  is  obtained  from  the  cactus.  In  the 
City  of  Mexico  vast  quantities  of  pulquey  are  consumed.  This  is 
obtained  from  the  maguey  plant,  and  while  it  is  intoxicating  if  drunk 
in  large  quantities  it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  compared  in  its  evU 
effects  with  aguardiente. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn 
LIVING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

A  HUNDRED  civilized  men  can  live  in  luzuiy  on  ground  where 
a  single  savage  would  exist  in  misery  and  want  or  die  of  starva- 
tion. No  better  illustration  of  this  proposition  can  be  found 
than  m  Latin  America.  Venezuela  contains  593  000  square  miles  of 
land,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  Nature  has  been  generous  and 
even  prodigal,  scattering  the  contents  of  a  veritable  cornucopia  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  soil  will  produce  two  crops 
of  com  a  year  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  grains,  v^etables,  and 
fruits  of  M  kinds  can  be  raised  in  abundance.  The  waters  are  literally 
teeming  with  fish;  game  abounds;  while  unnumbered  cattle  swarm 
the  savannas.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerab,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  more  gold  in  Venezuela  than  in  the  Klondike.  Indeed, 
the  whole  Andes  range  b  literally  filled  with  gold,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  greater  quantity  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  might  be  thought  that  living  would  be  cheap 
and  excellent  in  South  America.  But  it  is  far  from  so.  Among  the 
poeple  of  entire  Latin  America,  exclusive  of  the  foreigners,  there  is 
scarcely  a  cook  who  knows  how  to  make  a  pudding  or  pie,  or  anything 
else,  decently.  Almost  universally  cooking  and  food  are  atrocious, 
and  utteriy  unfit  for  the  consumption  of  a  civilized  person.  In  the 
morning  the  first  ''meal  **  is  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  a  piece  of  dry  bread, 
and  perhaps  a  chunk  of  dirty  cheese.  This  meal  is  called  desayuno. 
Then,  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  is  the  almtierzo,  a  meal  made  up 
of  cheap  wine  and  poor  food ;  toward  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing is  la  comida,  made  up  of  poor  food  and  cheap  wine.  A  great  pre- 
tence is  made  for  these  meals,  by  many  of  the  public  hostelries,  of 
excellence  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food,  and  many  of 
the  hotels  advertise  their  scrupulous  (iseo  (cleanliness).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  tramp  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  New  York  can  with  five 
cents  and  the  opportunity  of  a  free-lunch  saloon  get  a  better  meal  than 
can  be  bought  for  any  price  in  any  hotel  in  Latin  America,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  places. 

In  hotds  and  residences  alike,  the  kitchens  and  water-closets  are 
side  by  side,  with  open  connection  between  them,  so  that  the  insuffer- 
able stenches  of  the  one  enter  the  other.  Any  person  who  has  travelled 
b  one  of  these  countries  can  never  forget  the  disgusting  filth  of  these 
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Latin- American  water-closets;  not  only  in  hotels,  but  in  private  resi- 
dences, even  of  the  better  classes,  everywhere.  They  have  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  sewage  systems.  Under  such  conditions,  cleanliness 
in  the  kitchen  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  found.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  wisely  said,  ''If  you  want  to  obey  the  law,  don't  visit  a 
legislature  where  they  are  making  it;  if  you  want  to  enjoy  a  dinner, 
don't  go  into  the  kitchen  where  £ey  are  cooking  it"  A  man  with  a 
delicate  stomach  who  should  visit  a  Latin-American  kitchen  would 
probably  starve  half  to  death  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  eal 
another  meal. 

One  visit  to  a  Latin-American  meat  market  in  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz, 
Caracas,  Bogota,  or  elsewhere  will  suflSce  to  keep  one  from  enjoying 
a  steak  purchased  there.  The  filth  is  indescribable.  There  are  no 
refrigerators  in  which  to  keep  the  meat,  which  is  allowed  to  hang 
in  the  open  air,  covered  with  flies  and  absorbing  the  stenches  which 
fill  the  air. 

In  South  America  a  good  meal  of  really  wholesome  food  can 
scarcely  be  bought  at  any  price,  The  humblest  laborer  in  the  United 
States,  the  man  who  earns  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  has  more  food, 
better  food  and  better  cooked,  than  is  placed  on  the  table  of  any  presi- 
dent or  dictator  of  South  America.  Tlie  writer  has  sat  at  the  banquet 
tables  of  these  people,  brilliant  and  resplendent  with  cut  glass,  silver- 
ware, and  huge  bouquets.  The  sight  was  tempting,  and  a  flagging 
appetite  could  easily  be  whetted  in  anticipation.  But,  alas !  course 
after  course  of  the  same  slush  would  follow.  The  diners  apparently 
considered  the  food  good,  and  between  goblets  of  champagne  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  very  costly,  they  would  go  through  the  whole  bill 
of  fare.    The  stomach  of  an  ostrich  could  do  no  more. 

Intolerably  bad  as  b  ''the  living  "  in  Latin  America,  that  fact  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  insufferably  costly.  A  typical  American 
country  hotel  may  not  possess  the  luxuiy  and  magnificence  of  the 
great  hotels ;  but  what  they  lack  in  artistic  cooking  thejr  make  up  in  a 
measure  by  the  freshness  and  excellence  of  their  farm  and  garden 
products,  and  wholesome  food  and  good  service.  From  such  a  country 
hotel  to  the  best  hotel  in  Latin  America  is  a  far  ciy.  Even  in  Mexico, 
a  land  which  has  more  than  one  thousand  million  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  invested  in  it,  a  land  annually  visited  by  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  mostly  Americans,  there  are  not 
five  f airiy  good  hotels.  As  to  the  hotels  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-American  countries,  the  food,  the 
rooms,  the  service,  and  everything  about  them  are  almost  unendurable, 
and  the  prices  are  exorbitant  For  $4  or  $5  a  day  a  visitor  will  obtain 
worse  accommodations  than  he  would  in  the  United  States  for  $4  or 
$4.50  a  week. 

Nor  is  hotel  li^ng  the  only  costly  thing  there.  Anything  which 
bears  even  the  semblance  of  decent  living  costs  a  fortune.    The  tariffs 
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are  so  eDonnous^  the  facilities  for  transacting  business  so  inade- 
qiiate»  the  possibilities  of  home  production  so  remote,  the  exactions 
feyied  on  industiy  so  outrageous,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
really  demand  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  respectable  articles  of  food 
and  apparel  comparatively  so  few,  that  prices  are  at  the  high  maik. 
Latin  America  is  the  worst  place  on  the  earth  in  whidi  to  get  money, 
and  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  money  is  worth  the  least  when 
once  obtained.  A  modest  family  of  five  persons  and  a  servant,  in 
Cuacas  or  Quito  or  any  other  Latin-American  town,  living  in  the 
same  style  as  a  family  of  a  $25  a  week  clerk  in  our  country,  will  spend 
from  $400  to  $800  a  month.  And  even  for  this  large  outlay  they  get 
poor  wine,  rotten  food,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  comfort  or 
pleasure. 

If  the  lot  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  falls  in  such  unpleasant 
places,  the  lot  of  the  extremely  poor,  the  peons,  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  existence  of  a  kind  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  Millions  of  these  people  live  on  fish  and  bananas  almost 
exclusively.  The  bananas  are  roasted,  baked,  or  fried,  and  in  this 
way  take  the  place  of  bread. 

In  nothing  is  the  hopeless  impracticability,  even  imbecility,  of  the 
Latin  Americans  more  deariy  evident  than  in  this  matter  of  their  food 
supply.  In  Venezuela,  for  instance,  more  com  could  be  raised  to  the 
acre  than  in  Kansas,  —  two  crops  a  year.  The  delicious  com  bread 
might  be  made  a  staple  article  of  food  by  this  people.  Instead  their 
br^  is  made  from  an  imported  wheat  flour  of  very  inferior  quality, 
which  is  sold  there  at  from  $12  to  $15  a  band,  the  price  depending 
largely  upon  the  state  of  the  conscience  of  the  flour  monopoly.  Some 
of  the  poor  people  who  are  unable  to  afford  this  high-priced  bread 
make  arepaa  of  com.  The  arepa  is  a  thick  cake,  say  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  differing  from  the  well-known  Mexican 
kftiUa  m  its  shape  and  size  rather  than  in  its  method  of  production. 
The  com  is  soaked  in  lye  over  night;  the  next  day  the  hulls  are 
washed  off,  when  it  resembles  our  old-fashioned  country  hominy. 
This  b  then  placed  on  a  concave  stone,  called  a  metata^  and  ground 
into  a  pulp  with  a  hand  roller  made  of  stone.  A  Mexican  woman 
will  make  this  pulp  into  a  thin  round  cake  as  large  as  a  plate,  and 
cook  it  on  a  hot  stone  or  skillet  This  is  called  a  iortiUa.  The 
Venezuelan  woman  will  make  the  same  pulp  into  a  thick  round 
cake,  cook  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  call  it  an  arepa. 

This  is  practically  the  only  use  to  which  com  is  applied  for  food  in 
these  countries,  apart  from  the  funchi  (a  form  of  mush)  of  the  Curafao 
negroes,  and  the  use  of  this  is  confined  to  the  very  poorest  dasses. 
To  make  any  other  form  of  com  bread  than  this  is  unknown,  and 
could  not  be  taught  them.  Moreover,  enou^  com  meal  could  not  be 
obtained  if  it  were  wanted.  So  that  rather  than  cultivate  a  home  prod- 
uct for  its  best  purpose  the  people  are  content  to  n^ect  their  chances 
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and  import  a  foreign  product  of  an  inferior  quality  and  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  The  real  trouble  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Latin  America  there  are  no  cooks.  There  are  enough  *' doctors," 
^'generab/'  ''poets/'  ''statesmen";  plenty  of  women  who  can  em- 
broider and  crochet  a  little»  and  believe  themselves  proficient  on  the 
harp  or  piano;  but  there  b  no  one  who  can  cook  a  good  meal.  Cook- 
ing, of  course,  is  not  accompanied  by  parades,  marches,  displays,  so 
that  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  no  cooks  in 
Latin  America.  Other  and  more  civilized  countries  might  with  ad- 
vantage take  up  the  science  of  cookery  and  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession, even  as  has  been  done  with  medicine,  law,  or  theology.  A  man 
whose  system  has  been  well  built  up  and  preserved  by  good  cooking 
is  not  so  liable  to  go  to  law,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  need  a  doctor,  and 
even  his  soul  may  be  more  amenable  to  the  precepts  of  ethics  than 
the  man  whose  dyspepsia  or  biliousness  is  the  result  of  bad  cooking. 
It  is  evident  that  we  need  schools  of  cooking,  aye,  and  collies  and 
universities  and  post-graduate  courses.  One  good  cook  is  worth  six 
bank  clerks  or  sixteen  lawyers'  clerks,  and  he  diould  be  paid  and  re- 
spected in  proportion.  The  clerical  profession  is  overcrowded;  there 
are  ten  lawyers  where  one  is  needed;  but  no  first-class,  respectable 
cook  ever  went  begging  for  a  situation.  Even  in  the  United  States 
there  is  much  to  be  remedied.  In  Latin  America  the  dirtiest  and 
most  ignorant  n^ro  is  always  selected  for  cook. 

We  b^an  with  the  statement  that  a  hundred  civilized  men  could 
live  in  luxury  where  one  savage  would  barely  exist  in  want  and  miseiy, 
or  die  of  sti^ation.    We  repeat  this  assertion  by  way  of  conclusion. 

Germany,  with  fifty-five  millions  of  people,  occupies  208,000  square 
miles,  mudi  less  than  half  the  space  of  Venezuela.  The  latter  daims 
a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  but  that  is  merely  a  guess.  We 
have  hinted  at  the  extreme  hardships  under  which  life  presents  itself 
in  Venezuela,  but  it  has  been  only  a  hint,  for  it  would  tax  the  reader's 
patience  to  attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  by  personal  observation  with  the  abundance  and  comparative 
luxury  of  all  classes  in  Grermany,  even  the  poorer,  —  how  cheap  and 
excellent  is  the  food,  how  comfortable  the  loggings.  Out  of  a  thousand 
Germans  of  lawful  age  there  is  barely  one  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
In  literatiue,  science,  invention,  art,  philosophy,  music,  commerce,  in 
everything  which  goes  to  distinguish  a  great  and  splendid  people,  they 
excite  our  admiration.  Educated,  industrious,  sober,  honest,  prosper- 
ous, about  fifty  of  them  occupy  the  same  ground  whidi  supports  one 
Venezuelan,  and  each  of  the  fifty  lives  a  hundred  times  better;  such 
are  the  practical  advantages  exhibited  by  a  high  type  of  modem 
civilization  in  comparison  with  the  reactionary  and  non-progressive 
semi-barbarisms  of  Latin  America. 

For  this  very  reason  civilization  must  finally  triumph.  Semi- 
barbarism  must  give  way,  and  civilization  must  conquer  the  earth. 
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The  worid  will  soon  be  too  small;  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of 
its  precious  lands.  One  savage  cannot  be  pennitted  to  occupy  the 
territory  where  a  hundred  highly  civilized  men  might  live  in  el^ance 
and  comfort  The  law  that  the  interests  of  the  majority  must  prevail 
will  finally  erase  barbarism  from  the  face  of  the  world.  When  the 
world  becomes  seven  times  as  populous  as  it  now  is.  South  America 
alone  should  contain  a  population  equal  to  the  present  population  of 
the  whole  earth.  Only  the  very  highest  type  of  civilization  can  enable 
it  to  sustain  such  a  nmnber  of  people.  It  might  just  as  well  b^in 
to  prepare  for  its  final  destiny  now,  for  neither  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
nor  anything  else  can  prevent  the  eternal  onward  march  of  progress. 
The  lack  of  material  development  in  Central  and  South  America 
is  such  that  vast  areas  are  without  cultivation,  roads,  or  industry  of 
any  dass;  the  country  is  in  as  primitive  a  state  as  were  the  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  under  the  North  American  Indians.  Sections 
of  territory  which  would  hold  powerful  nations  are  completely  wild 
and  desolate.  Other  sections  of  still  greater  magnitude  are  sparsely 
populated,  and  cultivated  no  better  than  in  the  days  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas.  There  are  no  industries,  because  industry  is  impossible  among 
such  a  peojJe.  They  will  not  work,  and  they  will  not  allow  anybody 
else  to  reap  the  reward  of  labor.  Therefore,  if  a  man  live  among  them, 
he  must  sustain  himself  on  the  food  of  a  savage,  unless  he  is  rich,  and 
even  then  he  will  find  the  common  necessities  of  life  diflkuh  to  obtain 
and  prohibitive  in  price. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin 
CRIME  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT 

T  IE  TE  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  murders  are  com- 
W  mitted  in  any  district  in  Latin  America.  If  the  authorities 
themselves  know,  which  is  doubtful,  the  statistics  are  kept 
secret  Even  a  long  residence  may  not  enable  one  to  form  any  a<fe- 
quate  idea  of  the  number  of  assassinations,  because  the  newspapers 
report  only  exceptional  cases,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  little  is  said  about 
them.  The  writer  has  known  of  eleven  ordinary  murders  being  com- 
mitted within  a  month  in  a  little  town  of  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  not  a  single  line  appeared  in  any  newspaper  concerning  any  of 
them.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  murders  are  committed  either  by 
the  revolutionary  or  the  government  troops,  one  being  as  bad  as  the 
other.  The  following  report,  made  by  Leopold  Kleinschmidt,  of 
Caracas,  on  December  7,  1908,  will  iUustrate  this  phase  of  crime  in 
these  countries: 

.  ** Pedro  Rafad  Luque,  of  Sao  Casimiro,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
labor  for  the  sustenance  of  his  numerous  family,  was  going  to  town  a  few  days 
ago  to  attend  to  some  business,  when  he  was  surprised  in  the  road  by  soldiers, 
armed  with  Mausers,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  asked  why 
and  by  whose  order,  and  they  replied, '  By  order  of  superior  authority.'  *  Very 
well,  then/  he  said,  *I  am  at  your  orders,*  and  he  thereupon  gave  the 
soldiers  his  revolver  and  two  hundred  pesos  [$160]  in  cash,  which  he  had 
upon  him.  They  then  started  on  their  march,  he  ahead ;  but  when  they  had 
gone  about  twenty  steps,  he  heard  the  soldiers  cock  their  Mausers,  and  turning 
around  quickly,  was  surprised  to  see  the  soldiers  pointing  their  guns  at  him. 
'Are  you  going  to  assassinate  me  like  this  ?  *  he  ezdaimed,  and  threw  himsdf 
on  one  of  the  soldiers  and  behind  him,  seeking  his  salvation  in  this  manner. 
But  another  soldier  came  up  behind  Luque,  and  shot  him  twice.  One  bullet 
entered  his  back,  and  came  out  at  his  nedc;  the  other  entered  the  abdomisal 
region  and  came  out  at  the  right  side.  Luque  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  sol- 
diers, believing  him  dead,  continued  their  march." 

Fortunately  Mr.  Luque  did  not  die.  His  friends  found  him  and 
took  him  to  San  Casimiro,  where,  after  months  of  suffering,  he  re- 
covered. Of  course,  nothing  was  ever  done  to  the  soldiers,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  punish  them. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  many  cases.  How  many  foreigners,  espe- 
cially mining  engineers,  have  asked  the  government  for  nfe-conduct 
when  making  an  exploration  of  the  interior,  who  were  murdered  by 
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the  very  soldiers  sent  to  escort  them !  No  human  being,  certainly  no 
white  man,  can  conceive  of  the  lawlessness  of  Latin  America.  The 
diaeouraging  fact  is  that,  as  a  rule,  murderers  are  not  punished.  They 
may  be  arreted  and  held  for  a  pretended  trial;  but  usually  they  are 
put  into  the  army,  given  a  rifle,  and  so  placed  at  once  in  the  line  of 
promotion.  These  are  the  men  the  Dictators  of  South  America  need 
in  their  armies ;  for  to  men  of  this  class  the  reclute  is  only  play.  They 
form  the  heart,  the  real  vital  part,  of  every  South  American  army ;  and 
when  a  war  comes,  and  additional  men  are  needed,  the  "'regulars  "  are 
always  ready  to  impress  the  simple-minded  peons  by  force. 

If  the  ruling  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  or  almost  any  other 
Spanish-American  country,  should  order  one  of  his  generals  to  take 
the  r^ular  army  and  munler  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  given 
town,  the  soldiers  would  probably  comply  with  the  order;  such  is  the 
brutal,  criminal,  and  desperate  character  of  these  armies. 

Tlie  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  secure  adequate  punishment 
for  a  murderer  in  Latin  America  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
incident  which  came  directly  under  the  writer's  observation.  He  had, 
on  one  occasion,  a  large  number  of  men  making  a  clearing  in  a  dense 
tropical  forest  They  woriced  in  gangs  of  about  thi^  men,  each  with 
its  foreman  and  cook.  One  day  some  shots  were  heard,  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance, and  men  were  observed  running  away  from  one  of  the  tents. 
The  writer  hastened  to  the  scene,  but  before  arriving  encountered  four 
of  the  most  desperate-looking  men  he  had  ever  seen,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  disturbance.  He  asked  them  who  they  were,  where  they  were 
going,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  They  said  they  were 
officials  of  the  government,  and  were  not  compelled  to  give  an  account 
of  their  busmess.  He  saw  that  they  were  heavily  armed,  —  a  viola- 
tion of  rules  which  forbade  any  one  to  cany  arms  on  the  premises 
without  his  eicpress  permission,  —  and  he  inferred  from  their  language 
and  demeanor  that  they  had  done  the  shooting.  He  therefore  de- 
manded that  they  return  to  the  tent  with  him.  At  first  they  demurred, 
but  as  he  was  likewise  heavily  armed,  had  a  large  number  of  men  at 
his  command,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  any  trifling,  they  yielded, 
with  bad  grace.  Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  summoned  his  chief  of  police 
(an  official  under  his  personal  orders),  with  his  force,  and  proceeded 
to  make  an  investigation.  A  man  lay  on  the  ground,  dead,  shot  through 
the  heart  m  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a  hundi^ 
peons.  Soon,  however,  it  dawned  upon  the  writer  that  not  a  single 
witness  there  would  make  any  statement  whatever  relative  to  the  affair. 
The  writer  learned  that  the  murdered  man  was  the  cook.  He  called 
the  foreman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  present,  and  asked  him  how  it 
happened.  The  foreman  was  half  scared  to  death,  trembling  like  a 
child,  and  his  answers  were  almost  incoherent ;  but  they  were  not  posi- 
tive enough  to  suit  the  four  "officials,"  or  "authorities,**  who  wanted 
him  to  make  an  unequivocal  declaration  in  their  favor.    They  began 
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to  browbeat  him,  ordering  him  to  make  certain  statements,  whidi  the 
writer  knew  on  the  face  <^  them  to  be  mitnie.  He  intervened*  placed 
the  four  ''officiab  "  under  arrest,  took  them  to  headquarters,  and  bdd 
them  prisoners.  He  then  immediately  sent  for  the  Grovemor,  the  juclge 
of  the  district,  and  the  Jefe  Civil,  and  summoned  all  the  peons  who 
belonged  to  that  gang,  and  all  others  whom  he  had  reason  to  bdieve 
were  witnesses  to  the  affair,  to  appear  at  headquarters  the  foUovriog 
day  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  government 

In  the  mean  time  the  writer  had  been  making  an  investigation  on 
his  own  account,  and  learned  that  these  four  men  had  gone  to  the 
tent  in  a  boisterous  and  quairelsome  manner;  that  they  had  ordered 
the  deceased  (the  cook)  to  prepare  them  some  food,  stating  that  they 
were  ''authorities  " ;  that  the  cook  replied  that  he  had  no  food  to  give 
them,  and  that  if  he  should  give  food  to  all  the  men  who  came  along 
claiming  to  be  authorities  of  the  government,  he  would  have  nothing 
left  for  his  own  men;  that  thereupon  the  four  ''authorities'*  called 
him  some  insulting  names,  to  which  he  re{^ed  with  similar  epith^s, 
and  that  thereupon  they  shot  him  to  death. 

The  writer  learned  also  that  the  four  "authorities  "  were  desperate 
criminals  and  in  the  service  of  the  government;  that  only  a  few  weAs 
prior  to  this  occurrence  they  had  sought  lodging  one  night  in  the  house 
of  a  peaceable  peon  in  a  neighboring  district,  and  had  killed  the  peon 
and  his  whole  family,  and  diat  although  the  government  was  aware 
of  the  fact  it  had  taken  no  step  to  punish  them,  or  even  dismiiw  than 
from  the  service. 

All  these  facts  were  laid  before  the  judge  and  Jefe  Civfl.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  giving  testimony,  it  was  observed  that  the 
witnesses  refused  to  testify,  or  evaded  the  questions,  while  the  judge 
and  Jefe  Civil,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  were  anxious  to  make  a  record 
in  favor  of  the  four  prisoners.  The  writer  became  profoundly  ccm- 
cemed  at  what  seemed  to  him  bade  fair  to  become  a  miscarriage  of 
justice.  He  called  the  foreman  and  numerous  others  of  the  witnesses, 
whom  he  knew  personally,  into  his  room  privately,  and  asked  them 
to  tell  him  the  absolute  truth  about  the  case.  Every  one  of  them 
showed  great  fear  and  hesitation ;  they  said  that  if  they  were  to  say 
anything  about  the  case  they  would  be  killed  themselves.  "You  don't 
understand  why  we  do  not  dare  to  talk.  You  have  no  fear,  because 
you  are  rich,  and  you  can  go  well  armed  and  can  have  a  guard.  But 
we  are  poor,  and  we  know  that  if  we  tell  the  truth,  some  night  when 
we  are  asleep,  somebody  will  slip  up  behind  us  and  kill  us."  "But," 
the  writer  asked,  "won't  the  murderers  be  punished  by  the  law?" 
"No,  no,  no,"  they  replied,  "they  vrill  be  turned  loose,  or  put  into  the 
army,  and  then  we  vrill  be  killed,  and  our  families  will  suffer  for 
bread." 

That  this  was  no  idle  fear  the  writer  has  had  ample  proof  a  hun- 
dred times  since.    These  peons  would,  every  one  of  them,  give  him 
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the  details  of  the  case  fully  and  without  reserve,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  tell  the  judge  or  the  Jefe  Civil. 

At  the  trial  the  writer's  own  testimony  and  that  of  the  chief  of 
police  were  the  most  important  The  prisoners  did  not  deny  that  they 
had  done  the  shooting;  the  weapons  taken  from  them  proved  that 
conclusively.  Nevertheless,  after  a  most  cursory  preliminary  examina- 
tion, the  judge  discharged  them.  They  had  been  in  custody  over  night 
and  part  of  two  days. 

The  judge  and  Jefe  Civil  passed  that  night  at  houses  within  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  of  headquarters.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
entirely  alone  that  night,  and  slept  but  little.  A  little  past  midnight  he 
heard  a  footstep  near  the  door  of  his  room,  and  a  moment  afterwards  a 
gentle  knock.  The  intruder  proved  to  be  a  friendly  peon,  who,  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  room,  informed  him  that  the  four  '*  authorities  " 
were  very  angry  because  they  had  been  locked  up ;  that  they  were  mad 
at  the  judge  and  Jefe  Civil,  also,  because  they  had  not  been  turned 
loose  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  and  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  at  a  certain  place  in  the  great  tropical  jungle  which  sur- 
rounded us,  getting  ready  to  assassinate  us  all.  The  writer  immedi- 
ately called  the  Jefe  Civil,  the  police,  of  which  there  were  twelve  or 
fifteen,  and  some  other  trusty  peons,  and  surrounded  the  place  where 
the  four  "authorities"  were,  and  captured  them.  They  had  their 
weapons  m  their  hands,  and  everything  indicated  that  they  were 
preparing  their  work  of  butchery  as  the  friendly  peon  had  said.  They 
surrendered  without  serious  difficulty. 

On  this  occasion  the  judge  and  Jefe  Civil  decided  to  take  the  men 
to  the  capital  of  the  dbtrict,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Governor,  and 
for  this  purpose  asked  the  writer  to  furnish  them  with  a  strong  guard, 
which  he  did.  Within  a  week,  however,  they  were  all  again  free,  and 
around  the  place,  insolent  and  threatening.  The  writer  soon  learned 
that  they  were  planning  to  raise  a  revolution  among  his  men ;  fortu- 
nately he  intercepted  some  of  their  letters,  making  definite  proposals 
to  this  effect  They  were  promptly  rearrested,  and  with  this  evidence 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  State.  The  result  of  this  last  arrest  was 
veiy  much  better.  To  murder  a  man  in  Spanish  America  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  to  be  implicated  in  a  revolution  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  The  President,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  proof,  sent  them  to  jail 
without  trial. 

However  humanitarian  one  may  feel  towards  the  subject  of 
punishment  for  crime,  a  few  years  in  Latin  America  will  inevitably 
convert  him  to  a  belief  in  severe  punishment  for  murderers.  The 
Constitutions  of  most  of  these  countries  claim  that  human  life  is 
inviolable,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  life  that  is  inviolable 
is  the  murderer's. 

A  saturnalia  of  crime  runs  riot  over  all  Spanish  America.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  atmosphere  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
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of  intrigue,  of  midnight  attacks,  of  ignorant,  brutal  disregard  of  life? 
Where  men  live  by  cutting  each  other's  throats;  where  there  is  no 
public  sentiment,  no  law,  no  anything  except  the  corrupt  and  bestial 
will  of  a  militaiy  dictator  to  restrain  the  vicious  elements  among  the 
ignorant  classes,  what  can  be  expeceted  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  num* 
ber  of  lives  lost  by  violence  in  Latin  America  each  year  is  greater  than 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  although  its  population  is 
surely  not  one-fortieth  that  of  the  total.  If  all  the  spirits  deprived  of 
life  by  the  machete  or  the  Mauser  in  Latin  America  were  to  materialize 
at  once,  they  would  make  an  army  greater  than  that  of  Xerxes, 
Napoleon,  or  Grant 
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A  GAGGED  AND  MUZZLED  PRESS 

THE  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  write  so  enthusiasticaDy  m  sup- 
port of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  they  to  visit  several  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  would  certainly  find  their  enthusiasm 
dampened.  The  press  in  the  larger  number  of  Uiese  Republics,  so  far 
from  being  free,  is  but  a  tool  in  the  power  of  the  latest  Dictator.  A 
newspaper  of  even  the  most  conservative  kind,  as  we  know  it  here, 
would  not  be  aUowed  to  exist  Its  whole  sta£F  would  be  locked  up  in 
jail,  and  its  responsible  manager  would  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  out 
and  shot  Outrageous  as  are  the  prosecutions  for  lese^majesU  in 
Germany,  they  are  mQd  alongside  the  swift  and  condign  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  hapless  editor  in  South  ^jnerica  who  is  so  foolish 
as  to  criticise  the  powers  that  be.  Nor  does  he  need  to  criticise  in 
order  to  be  visited  by  their  displeasure.  If  he  fails  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  measure  of  disgusting  sycophancy,  and  flattery  of  the 
Dictator  Chief,  it  may  be  certain  that  the  occasion  will  arise  sooner  or 
later  for  locking  him  up  in  jail. 

Newspapers  like  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  "Times,"  or  the 
Philadelphia  "Ledger"  and  Chicago  "Tribune,"  conservative  even 
as  these  are,  would  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  average  Latin- 
American  countiy.  Even  their  conservatism  would  not  save  them 
from  being  classed  as  enemies  of  the  government  The  very  fact  that 
they  failed  in  laudation  of  the  gang  of  thieves  in  power  would  make  it 
necessary  to  suppress  them. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
"Journal,"  "Worid,"  "Herald,"  "Sun,"  and  "Evening  Post,"  would 
all  be  put  in  the  dai^est  cells  of  the  foulest  prisons,  there  to  be  left  to 
their  reflections  and  their  fate.  Well  might  they  then  give  their  voice 
to  the  lament  of  Tasso :  "  Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong." 
Many  there  are  who  enter  these  dungeons  and  are  forgotten.  Soibe- 
times  an  evil-minded  guard,  in  unwonted  kindness,  by  "accident" 
discharges  his  Mauser  full  in  the  victim's  heart,  and  the  bitter  tragedy 
of  life  is  ended.  Years  afterwards  perhaps  some  friend,  more  inqubi- 
tive  than  the  rest,  would  learn  that  the  victim  died  of  fever  or  dysentery. 

Often,  when  I  see  an  American  editor  prostituting  his  pen  in  de- 
fence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  urging  war  on  some  civilized  nation 
because  it  has  conunitted  the  crime  of  protecting  its  citizens  in  these 
countries,  do  I  think  that  even  great  men  have  in  them  a  streak  of 
imbecility,  —  a  streak  which  in  ^e  case  of  the  editors  of  some  of  the 
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most  prominent  publications  has  become  so  "yellow  "  that  it  has  left 
room  for  little  else. 

That  there  can  be  no  genuine  republic  where  the  press  is  gagged  and 
bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  Dictator  who  seizes  power, 
must  be  self-evident  to  all  thinking  men.  The  foundation  of  a  real 
republic  is  intelligence,  scholarship,  virtue,  honesty.  These  qualities 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  free  press,  —  nay,  their  very  existence  is 
impossible  without  it  Education  is  the  child  of  discussion,  and  when 
honest  criticism  is  suppressed,  liberty  exists  only  in  name.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  truisms  here,  yet  even  in  the  United 
States  boodle  l^islatures  and  corrupt  State  administrations  have  en- 
deavored to  make  libel  laws  so  unjust  as  practically  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  while  boodle  judges  even  in  our  own  free  countiy  occasion- 
ally issue  a  conmiitment  for  an  editor  who  has  dared  to  be  independent. 

I  shall  attempt  no  pan^jrric  on  the  press  —  it  needs  none.  There 
are  newspapers  which  are  as  unfit  as  the  men  who  make  them;  but 
in  the  clashing  of  ideas,  in  the  marshalling  of  facts,  in  the  battle  of 
reason,  of  which  the  press  is  the  forum,  reflecting  the  wisdom  of  a 
thousand  statesmen,  the  truth  —  the  eternal,  onmipotent  truth  — 
must  prevail.  To  speak  of  progress,  of  civilization,  above  all  of  a  true 
republic,  where  the  press  is  throttled,  is  preposterous  and  absurd. 

To  him  who  feels  the  mighty  swing  and  sway  of  that  vast  engine 
of  thought  in  the  United  States,  who  is  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 
unfettered  expression  of  our  ultimate  consciousness,  the  pitiaUe 
impotency  of  the  gagged  and  muzzled  press  of  South  America  is 
shocking  and  disgusting.  The  maudlin  sycophancy,  the  abject  phrases 
of  semi-deification,  with  which  the  South  American  editor  tries  to 
propitiate  the  powers  that  be;  the  palsied  unfitness  and  diy-rot  death 
to  which  this  leads;  the  inane  and  nauseating  twaddle  with  which 
columns  are  filled  in  laudation  of  General  So  and  So,  who  it  is  thought 
will  soon  come  into  important  power;  the  childish  ignorance  displayed 
of  the  ^^eat  fundamental  questions  involving  the  dc^ny  of  nations,  — 
all  make  one  revert  with  joy,  and  a  sense  of  intellectual  exhilaration, 
to  the  thunderbolts  which  have  fallen  from  the  pens  of  Horace  Gredey, 
Joseph  Medill,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Arthur  Brisbane, 
and  Heniy  Watterson. 

When  our  press  becomes  cowardly  or  servile  and  corrupt,  then 
may  a  second  Gibbon  write  another  ""  Decline  and  Fall."  The  ills 
which  we  suffer  from  an  exaggerated  and  sensational  journalism  will 
cure  themselves.  In  the  end  that  paper  will  survive  which  publishes 
the  news,  and  all  the  news  which  is  fit  to  publish;  whose  policy  is 
guided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  to  the  hij^est  ideab  of  a 
progressive  civilization. 

I  shall  not  here  criticise  the  ^* make-up'*  of  the  Latin-American 
newspaper.  In  fact,  it  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  a  newspaper.    *'News  "  b  new  if  it  is  only  a  week  or  two 
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old,  and  it  consists  mainly  of  what  somebody  imagines  to  have  hap- 
pened rather  than  of  what  actually  did  happen.  Three  lines  will  be 
devoted  to  an  event  of  international  importance,  half  a  column  to  the 
local  cock-fight,  and  the  balance  of  the  paper  to  letters  from  one 
General  or  another,  composed  in  the  main  of  veritable  twaddle.  In 
all  South  America  there  are  only  one  or  two  newspapers  which  deserve 
a  comparison  with  even  the  poor  dailies  of  one  of  our  smaller  Western 
towns.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  powerful,  virile,  able,  honest,  and 
independent  press  is  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  which  produces  Dicta- 
tors and  military  bosses. 

Admitting  then,  as  we  do,  the  unquestioned  power  of  an  enlightened 
press  in  our  own  countiy,  it  follows  that  its  responsibility  is  in  propor- 
tion, and  that  consequently  it  has  no  business  to  be  dogmatic,  or  mis- 
lead and  inflame  the  pc^ular  mind  on  questions  of  which  it  is  ignorant 

With  us  the  press  is  almost  a  correlative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment; if  through  passion,  prejudice,  or  stupidity,  it  urges  or  drives  the 
government  into  untenable  positions,  and  influences  it  to  adopt  un- 
sound policies,  its  responsibility  is  great  indeed.  With  the  multifarious 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  modem  newspaper,  with  its  vast 
facilities  for  concentrating  the  news  of  the  earth,  with  its  myriad 
sources  of  information,  it  is  almost  a  crime  for  the  management  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  elementaiy  facts  which  exist  and  have  existed 
at  our  very  doors  for  a  century. 

It  is  a  discredit  either  to  the  intelligence  or  to  the  honesty  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  that,  like  blind  and  blundering  fools,  our  ^^eat  editors 
go  on,  year  in  and  year  out,  preaching  and  printing  lies  to  our  people 
about  South  America;  teaching  that  South  America  is  a  land  of  re- 
publics like  ours,  and  that  England  and  Germany,  like  ravenous 
wolves,  are  trying  to  oppress  these  tender  spirits  of  freedom.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  the  American  newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  f  ul- 
minations  against  England  and  Germany  every  time  one  of  these 
governments  is  compelled  to  take  even  the  most  tentative  steps 
towards  the  protection  of  their  citizens  in  these  countries  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  militaiy  bosses  who  control  them.  It  would  be  a 
crime,  the  most  infamous,  if  our  newspapers  should  at  last  succeed 
m  involving  our  countiy  in  war  with  the  civilized  world  over  this 
greatest  of  national  insanities,  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  undoubted  power  possessed  by  our  press  imposes  upon  it 
an  unquestioned  duty,  —  which  is,  to  ascertain  the  facts  with  reference 
to  South  America  and  print  them  honestly  and  fearlessly. 

I.    SUPPBESSION  OP  NeWBPAPEBS 

Many  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  Venezuela  by  the  rul- 
ing Dictator  for  reasons  which  to  Americans  would  seem  frivolous  and 
absurd.    Thus  in  the  year  1900  a  Caracas  newspaper  published  some 
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comments  which  had  been  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Federal 
Comt  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  local  prison.  The  lan- 
guage was  commonplace,  and  no  American  editor  would  have  given 
the  form  of  the  report  a  second  thought;  but  General  Castro  took  ex- 
ception to  it  and  suppressed  the  paper  and  sent  the  editor  to  jaiL  In 
the  year  1903  one  of  the  local  newspapers  of  Caracas  published  a 
cabl^ram  of  probably  a  hundred  words  stating  that  it  was  reported 
that  an  English  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  blockade  Venezuela  again  on 
account  of  the  strained  relations  then  existing  between  the  British 
minister  and  the  government  For  publishing  this  report  the  editor 
was  sent  to  jail  and  the  paper  suppressed.  In  all  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America  a  similar  fate  meets  the  luckless  editor  who  does  not 
spend  his  time  fawning  at  the  feet  of  the  military  Jefe.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  abject  subjection  of  the  press  is  afforded  by  an  act  in 
Colombia,  which  is  only  one  of  many  similar  acts  in  that  and  other 
Latin-American  countries. 

A  general  decree  of  the  Dictator  of  Colombia  suspended  the  pub- 
lication of  every  newspaper  in  that  country,  from  September,  1885,  to 
March  13,  1886,  except  the  "Star  and  Herald"  of  Panama,  owned 
by  an  American  company. 

On  March  26, 1886,  General  Santo  Domingo  Villa,  the  local  mili- 
tary Jefe,  issued  an  order  suspending  this  paper.  The  only  specific 
chaif;e  made  against  the  paper  was  that  it  had  refused  to  publi^  cer- 
tain documents  sent  the  editor,  and  the  latter's  failure  to  answer  a 
private  note  transmitted  to  him  with  the  documents.  **The  docu- 
ments referred  to  were  telegrams  preferring  a  chai^ge  of  smuggling 
against  General  Montoya,  a  brother  officer  of  General  Villa;  and  the 
note  to  the  editor  of  the  'Star  and  Herald '  merely  suggested  that  he 
might  publish  them  if  he  saw  fit"  The  paper  was  suspended,  but 
after  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  United  States  government  com- 
pelled Colombia  to  pay  the  damages. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  **  Republic  "  where  a  Dictator  can  wipe 
every  newspaper  out  of  existence  at  a  breath  to  gratify  a  whim,  or 
private  vengeance,  or  any  other  unworthy  reason  ? 
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INSUFFICIENCY  AND  INADEQUACY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

IN  Mexico  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  established  which, 
although  greatly  different  from  our  own,  offers  some  hope  for  the 

future.  The  pretended  public  school  systems  of  most  other  Latin- 
American  countries  are  pitiable.  The  Mexican  government  might 
profit  greatly  by  studying  the  methods  of  Booker  T.  Washington  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  adopting  them  throughout  the  Republic. 
Tlie  peons  of  Latin  America  would  make  bright,  quick,  and  intelli- 
gent workmen  if  they  had  proper  technical  instruction.  The  faculty 
of  imitation,  so  largely  developed  among  them,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
aid  in  enabling  them  to  master  the  arts  and  industries.  Unfortunately 
what  few  schools  there  are  in  the  countiy  districts  of  Latin  America 
are  of  the  most  inefficient  type,  and  in  them  attention  is  directed  ex- 
dusively  to  the  rudiments  of  a  literary  education  of  the  most  super- 
ficial character.  Even  in  reading  and  writing,  instruction  is  generaUy 
crude  and  inefficient  The  Creole  —  that  is,  the  descendant  of  the 
Spaniards  —  would  not  condescend  to  learn  a  trade  or  an  occupation 
even  if  there  were  industrial  schools.  He  aspires  to  be  a  classical 
scholar,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  make 
hi^flown  references  to  the  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy. In  this  manner  he  impresses  the  ignorant  peon  with  a  belief 
m  his  learning  and  superiority;  and  when  education  has  filled  its 
function  for  s^ow  purposes,  it  has  accomplished  all  the  Creole  has 
ever  desired  it  to  do.  Millions  of  young  men  and  women  are  grow- 
ing up  in  Latin  America  without  even  having  seen  the  inside  of  a 
scboolhouse,  and  of  those  who  attend  school  tfiere  are  very  few  who 
acquire,  or  who  desire  to  acquire,  a  solid  education  and  the  real  de- 
vefepment  of  character  which  that  implies.  Education  is  sought  for 
the  purpose  <A  enabling  him  to  make  a  living  without  work,  or  to 
make  a  display  with  the  object  of  impressing  others.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread antagonism  toward  schools  established  on  our  system,  and 
American  teachers  in  Central  or  South  America  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  great  obstacles. 

An  American  School  for  Girls  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
thirty  yean  in  Bogota,  the  principal  in  1903  being  Miss  Jessie  Scott 
An  American  School  for  Boys  was  established  about  twelve  years  ago, 
the  Rev.  Malbooe  W.  Graham  being  the  principal  in  1903. 
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As  fully  explained  in  other  chapters  of  this  work,  no  school  can 
be  establi^ed  in  one  of  these  barbarous  dictatorships  without  first 
obtaining  a  concession  or  permission  from  the  government,  involvmg 
red  tape,  payment  of  stamp  duties,  delays,  bowing  and  scraping  to 
the  hidf-breed  chiefs,  etc. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  on  December  2,  1902,  presented 
their  memorials  to  the  government  in  due  form,  asking  the  required 
permission  to  teach  their  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  the  per- 
mission was  not  granted.  The  principals  were  informed  that  a  general 
resolution  would  be  issued  covering  the  case  about  the  middle  of  the 
month;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  could  not  open  the  schools,  and 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  engage  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  or  make 
other  needed  preparations. 

On  Januaiy  8,  1903,  more  than  a  month  after  the  memorial 
had  been  sent  to  the  government,  no  answer  having  been  received^ 
American  Minister  Hart  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government 
requesting  favorable  action  at  an  early  date  on  the  memorial.  On 
Januaiy  17,  1903,  Minister  Hart  received  an  answer  from  Felipe  P. 
Paul,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  letter  is  given  in  fuU,  so 
that  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  state  of  civilization  in 
that  Commonwealth. 

Sir,  —  In  a  communication  bearing  date  the  15th  bstant  my  honorable 
colleague  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  advised  of  the  con- 
tents oi  the  polite  note  of  the  8th  instant  which  your  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  address  in  the  matter  of  the  permission  asked  by  the  principals  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  for  Boys  and  the  American  School  for  Giris  to  open  their  respec- 
tive establishments,  tells  me  that  the  matter  was  determined  on  the  said  IMh 
instant  in  the  following  manner: 

In  view  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
by  Mr.  Malbone  W.  Graham,  requesting  permission  to  open  in  this  city  the 
American  School  for  Boys.  Considering  Uiat  Article  88  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution declares  that  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  which  religion  the  authorities  shall  protect  as  an  essential 
element  of  school  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  fundamental  law  permits  the  exercise  of  all 
forms  of  worship  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  nor  to  the  laws,  worriiip  or 
the  series  of  acts  of  adoration  of  the  Divinity  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
propaganda  and  teaching  of  a  religious  system. 

If  it  be  held  that  estaUishing  Protestant  schools  is  establishing  an  industry, 
it  must  be  remembered  also  that  these  industries  and  the  professions  wiQ  be 
inspected  in  their  relation  to  morality,  safety,  and  the  public  health,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  engenders 
the  social  evil  of  opposition  in  the  minds  of  citizens,  and  incites  division  in  the 
country,  which  brings,  deariy,  pernicious  consequences. 

These  statements  are  proved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Ministiy  has  of 
the  modcery  by  pupils  of  the  American  school  of  acts  of  the  Roman  CathoKc 
worship.   L[i  the  first  three  artides  of  the  Concordat,  wfaidi  b  the'law  of  the 
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RepaUic,  are  rather  amplified  in  the  obligati<m8  of  the  State  toward  the 
Giurdi,  whose  canonical  legislation  is  to  be  respected  by  the  authorities. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  in  order  to  leave  intact 
the  toleration  of  individual  ideas  and  paternal  rights,  the  Ministry  resolves : 

The  Protestant  Schoob  are  permitted  to  open  as  private  establishments  in 
whidi  instruction  may  be  given  to  the  children  of  Protestant  persons,  but  it 
win  not  be  permitted  to  give  them  the  character  of  public  sdioob  by  means  of 
advertisements,  nor  in  any  similar  manner. 

With  this  I  beg,  etc., 

Feupb  F.  Fattl. 

It  was  really  kind  of  the  Colombia  government  to  give  pennission 
for  opening  the  doors  at  all !  The  government  might  have  levied  a 
"forced  loan  "  on  them,  for  instance,  and  left  them  vnthout  a  door 
to  open,  or  put  them  in  cells  where  doors  were  never  opened,  or  dis- 
posed of  them  in  numerous  other  ways ;  that  it  did  none  of  these  things 
is  a  sufficient  cause  for  gratitude. 

Minister  Hart  was  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
resolution.    He  replied : 

"The  resolution  giving  permission  to  reopen  the  schoob  confines  their 
possiUe  dientage  to  persons  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Instruction  may  be  given 
to  'children  of  Protestants '  only.  If  the  prindpals  of  these  schools  were  wOl- 
ing  to  erect  themselves  into  so  many  inquisitorial  tribunals  to  discover  the 
rdigious  bdief  of  every  parent  or  guardian  presenting  a  child  for  admission, 
the  answers  to  their  mquiries  might  be  untruthful.  Persons  not  Protestants 
might  dedare  themsdves  to  be  Protestants  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
prohibition  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Who  would  be  hdd  respon- 
sible for  the  deception,  the  prindpal  of  the  school  or  the  parent  of  the  child  ? 
This  exaction  is  burdensome,  unreasonable,  and  unjust,  and  any  effort  of 
the  prindpals  of  the  schools  to  draw  around  their  institutions  the  dead  line  of 
exdusion  on  account  of  rdigious  bdief  would  be  as  humiliating  as,  probably, 
it  would  be  futile.  The  ri^t  to  put  this  burden  upon  dtisens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  occupied  m,  or  who  desire  to  occupy  themsdves  in,  teaching 
m  Cdombia  cannot  be  admitted. 

'*The  resolution  of  the  Ministry  of  PuUic  Instruction  forbids,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  way,  any  and  all  public  announcements  concerning  these  in- 
stitutions, and  this  because '  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  give  them  the  character 
of  public  sdiods.'  I  do  not  understand  that  public  notice  makes  a  public 
8du>d,  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  *  public  school,*  any  more 
than  the  lack  of  public  notice  would  convert  a  public  sdiool  mto  a  private 
idiod.   The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  b  dearer  than  its  logic. 

**ll»e  directors  of  these  schoob  have  no  desire  that  their  institutions  be 
considered  as  public  sdioob  in  the  sense  of  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
instruction  provided  by,  or  especially  encouraged  by,  the  State.  The  desire 
of  those  dtizens  of  the  United  States  b  to  continue  the  lawful  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged  .  .  .  and  thb  b  their  right  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States  of  America.'* 

W)L.l  — «8 
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The  alleged  goverament  of  Colombia  took  similarly  hostile  action 
against  American  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  the  following 
circular  being  issued  for  that  purpose: 

(Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  Governor  Veles.) 

BoQOTA.  Jan.  11. 100ft. 
Governor ,  Barranquilla: 

With  date  of  December  SO,  in  use  of  the  respective  constitutional  authorisa- 
tion, the  government  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  inspection  of  private 
establishments  of  instruction.  The  decree  provides  that  until  public  order  is 
re-established  it  is  prohibited  to  open  such  establishments,  of  whatever  grade, 
class,  or  condition  they  may  be,  without  special  or  express  penniasion  of  the 
government,  and  that  those  who  act  contrary  to  this  edict  will  be  oompdled  to 
dose  their  establishments  and  will  pay  a  fine  of  500  to  2000  pesos.  Please  lei 
the  public  know  of  thb  decree  and  enforce  it  in  that  department  You  are 
authorized  to  grant  the  permission  referred  to  or  to  deny  the  same  aoooiding 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  institution  and  with  regard  to  the  actual  stale  <rf 
the  nation. 

Jose  Joaquin  Casos. 

Joaquin  F.  Velez,  Giovemor  of  Barranquilla,  closed  the  three 
American  schools  in  that  town,  —  one  for  boys,  one  for  giris,  and  one 
a  ''Popular  School."  When  United  States  Consul  George  W.  Cdvig 
wrote  to  him,  submitting  the  prospectus,  list  of  books,  etc.,  for  his 
examination,  the  Governor  wrote  a  very  insulting  and  bigoted  letter 
in  reply.  He  said  that  the  government  did  not  intend  "to  concede 
authority  to  those  colleges  whose  teachings  are  opposed  to  our  institu- 
tions and  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present  government*';  that  ''it 
is  dear  that  the  teaching  of  doctrine  opposed  to  the  Catholic  idigicm* 
which  it  defends,  must  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  government, 
because  they  inculcate  in  the  young  the  beliefs  for  which  the  rebel 
radicals  struggle'*;  and  he  ended  his  long  rambling  screed  against 
the  schools  by  informing  the  consul:  "Your  intervention  in  this 
matter  could  not  in  any  way  be  coercive,  because  I  am  not  easfly  in- 
timidated, and  furthermore  I  know  how  far  a  foreign  consul  can 
meddle  in  the  disposition  made  by  the  government" 

The  school  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Tonzeau,  at  MedeUin*  was 
also  closed  by  the  governor  of  the  department  of  Antioquia. 

The  protests  of  Mr.  Hart  were  unavailing,  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Beaupr6,  was  instructed  to  follow  the  same  line  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  fair  treatment  for  the  schools.  Conunent  on  the  action  of  the 
Colombian  authorities  is  unnecessary. 
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INSnTDnONS  WHICH  MAKE  FOR  INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT.— 
LITERATURE 

IN  the  establishment  of  lyceums*  theatres,  operas,  and  social  so- 
cieties the  countries  of  Central  America  and  the  northern  part 
of  South  America  have  hardly  made  a  beginning.  That  these 
are  all  elements  of  education  admits  of  no  argument  In  all  Vene- 
suda  and  Colombia  there  is  not  a  single  self-sustaining  theatre. 
Tliere  are  only  one  or  two  pretended  theatres  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  the  aUeged  performances  in  them  are  disgusting  rather  than 
otherwise.  Occadonally  a  French  or  Italian  opera  company  will 
visit  ue  capital  under  government  subvention ;  but  this  is  merely  for 
a  few  wedcs.  The  vast  population  of  these  countries  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  either  music  in  the  higher  sense  or  the  drama. 

As  r^ards  scientific  progress  and  inventions,  I  know  of  nothing 
original  in  Central  or  South  America.  The  pretended  patents  granted 
by  these  governments  are  too  frivolous  to  merit  discussion.  Men 
have  no  time  for  science  or  invention  in  a  conununity  where  their 
entire  energy  is  consumed  in  war. 

On  the  professions  in  Latin  America  we  can  make  a  better  report 
There  are  many  lawyers  of  exceeding  keeimess  of  mind  and  of  a  sound 
kno^Hedge  of  jurisprudence.  A  decent  and  stable  judiciary  could 
very  easily  be  organized,  and  a  reasonably  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tice secured,  if  the  matter  were  entrusted  to  the  lawyers  untrammelled 
by  the  military  chiefs.  As  to  the  clergy  little  need  be  said.  It  com- 
prises the  Catiiolic  priesthood,  which,  as  shown  elsewhere,  is  a  body 
of  men  deserving  lugh  praise. 

Central  and  South  America  are  very  defidoit  in  libraries,  which, 
of  course,  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  backward  state  of  public 
education.  There  are,  it  is  true,  libraries  <A  amsiderable  importance 
in  the  principal  capitals;  but  even  these  are  not  patronized  by  the 
public  at  large  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  A  few  of  the  *^  doctors,*' 
poets,  and  newspaper  writers  will  be  found  at  infrequent  intervals 
making  use  <rf  the  reference  books  in  the  library,  but  that  is  all.  That 
there  diould  be  only  one  or  two  public  libraries  in  a  nation,  and  that 
diese  should  have  no  circulating  departments,  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing. The  overwhehning  mass  of  the  people  in  all  the  Latin-American 
countries  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of 
pubUc  libraries,  let  alone  <^  their  practical  use. 
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Another  great  and  lamentable  defect  in  Latin  America  is  the  lade 
of  necessary  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  for  mi^mfmJTimg 
crippled  and  otherwise  defective  persons.  The  masses  of  the  people  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  peons  —  are  bom  and  live  and  die  without  medical 
attendance.  I  need  not  enter  into  any  extensive  discussion  as  to  the 
grave  and  serious  detriment  this  is  to  the  entire  race.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  hospitals  in  all  these  countries.  Those  which  are 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent  institutions,  and  they  are  served,  as  a  rule,  by  the  best 
medical  talent  in  the  locality.  Hospitals  maintained  by  the  different 
national.  State,  or  municipal  governments  are,  on  the  contrary,  badly 
equipped  and  managed,  and  more  likely  to  hasten  the  patient's  death 
than  retard  it. 

In  the  matter  of  their  sports  the  Latin  Americans  display  timr 
character  no  less  truly  than  in  their  other  social  and  political  institu* 
tions.  The  cock-fight  and  the  buU-fight  are  practically  the  only  forms 
of  sport  which  are  recognized  or  enjoyed  by  the  genuine  Latin 
American.  The  savagery  and  brutality  of  these  dc^grading  enter- 
tainments need  not  be  especially  commented  upon.  A  man  is  indeed 
in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization  w4io  could  find  enjoyment  in  dther 
of  them. 

I.    LrrERATUBB 

In  literature  and  literary  attainments  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
ment of  the  Latin-American  population  which  possesses  high  qualifi- 
cations. The  literary  productions  are  usually  in  florid  and  luxurious 
language.  Much  of  it  is  brilliant,  although  the  form  rather  than  the 
substance  will  attract  attention.  Most  of  the  literary  productions 
remind  one  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  editor,  who,  in  writing  of  the  re- 
turn of  one  of  his  colleagues,  said  that  his  pen  "combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  scimitar  of  Saladin  and  the  battle-axe  <A  Coeur  de  Lkxi, 
and  he  wields  it  like  a  very  Orlando."  This  sentence  gives  the  key 
to  the  style  of  Latin-American  composition. 

Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  Caracas  alleged  that  the  authors  of 
Venezuela  were  deficient  in  literaiy  powers.  Immediately  a  great 
meeting  was  called  of  all  those  who  had  ever  wielded  a  pen.  Ind^- 
nant  protests  were  made  against  the  offending  critic,  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  literature  was  not  yet  dead  in  Venezuela,  the  members 
of  the  convention  decided  to  show  how  ably  and  well  they  could  write. 
Each  one  selected  a  subject,  and  thereupon  went  home  and  proceeded 
to  express  his  thoughts  with  reference  to  it  in  the  most  ornate  Spaaish. 
This  conglomeration  of  essays  and  discussions  was  coQected  and 
printed  in  one  volume  of  at  least  a  thousand  huge  pages.  It  had 
neither  plan,  logical  sequence,  nor  aim;  but  it  sufficed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  educated  Venezuelan  is  a  genuine  literary  man,  and  entitled 
as  such  to  due  homage.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
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the  same  degree  of  frivolity  characterizes  Latio-American  authors 
generally.  Rather,  I  would  say  that  in  literature  the  LatiD  Americans 
have  made  infinitely  ^^eater  advancement  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavor.  Of  course,  their  literature  is  the  intellec- 
tual product  of  what  I  call  the  "  doctor  class  **;  it  is  imaginative  rather 
than  logical,  keen  and  subtle  instead  of  profound,  discursive  and 
theoretiod  but  not  practical.  Many  excellent  examples  of  the  oratory 
and  literature  of  Latin  America  will  be  found  throughout  this  work. 

Mi  DeUrio  Sobre  el  Chimborcao^  by  Bolivar,  is  so  excellent  an  ex- 
ample cH  a  ^ical  Latin-American  classic,  that  I  must  quote  from  it, 
even  though  much  is  lost  in  the  translation. 

Mt  DnjBuni  on  CmicBoaASO 

I  had  come  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of  the  rainbow  from  where  the  brim- 
ming Orinoco  pays  its  tribute  to  the  god  of  waters.  I  had  visited  the  enchanted 
Amuonian  fountains,  and  wished  to  arise  to  the  heights  of  the  universe.  I 
■ought  the  tracks  of  La  Condamine  and  of  Humboldt  I  followed  them  auda- 
ckm^y;  nothing  detained  me.  I  arrived  at  the  glacial  regions;  the  ether 
■uflfocated  my  breath.  No  human  footstep  had  trod  the  diamond  crown 
which  the  hand  of  Eternity  had  placed  on  the  sublime  temples  of  the  lord  of 
the  Andes.  I  said  to  mysdf :  '*Thb  mantle  of  the  rainbow,  which  has  served 
me  as  a  standard,  has  reconnoitred  in  my  hands  the  infernal  regions,  has 
ploughed  through  the  rivers  and  oceans,  has  ascended  above  the  gigantic 
ihoulders  of  the  Andes;  the  country  has  been  laid  subject  at  the  feet  di  Co- 
lombia, and  time  has  not  been  able  to  detain  the  march  of  Liberty.  Belona  has 
been  humiliated  by  the  splendor  of  the  rainbow,  and  cannot  I  dimb  over  the 
hoaiy-headed  giant  of  the  earth!  Ye8,Ican."  And  possessed  by  the  violence 
<rf  a  spirit  unknown  to  me,  which  appeared  to  me  divine,  I  left  bdbind  the  foot- 
prints of  Humboldt,  covering  with  a  doud  the  eternal  crystals  which  surround 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo.  Soon  after,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  the  spirit 
whidi  animated  me,  and  fainting  from  striking  with  my  heaid  the  vault  of  the 
firmament,  I  stood  with  my  feet  at  the  threshold  of  the  abyss. 

A  feverish  delirium  seised  my  mind :  I  felt  mysdf  burning  with  a  strange 
and  powerful  fire.   It  was  the  God  of  Colombia  which  possened  me. 

Suddenly  Time  presented  himself  to  me,  beneath  the  venerable  counte- 
nance of  an  old  man,  burdened  with  the  spoib  of  age;  frowning,  leaning,  bald, 
the  complexion  of  death,  a  scythe  in  the  hand.  .  .  . 

'*I  am  the  father  of  the  centuries;  I  am  the  arcanum  of  fame  and  secrecy; 
my  mother  was  Eternity;  the  limits  of  my  empire  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ii^ite;  for  me  there  b  no  sepulchre,  because  I  am  more  powerful  than 
Death;  I  see  the  past  and  the  future  and  give  the  present  from  my  hands. 
Wl^  do  you  swell  with  pride,  young  or  aged,  man  or  hero?  Do  you  think  your 
UniTerse  is  anything  ?  What,  to  raise  you  up  above  an  atom  of  creation  is  to 
date  you  with  pride!  Do  you  thmk  that  the  instants  which  they  call  centuries 
can  serve  to  measure  my  secrets  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  have  ever  seen 
the  sacred  truth  ?  Do  you  suppose  foolishly  that  your  actions  have  any  value 
m  my  eyes?  AD  is  less  than  a  point  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  which  is 
nqrbroUier.^ 

Overoome  by  a  sacred  terror,  **Why,  O  Time."  I  responded,  "have  yoa 
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not  made  to  disappear  mortal  miaefy»  whidi  has  become  so  great?  I  haire 
surpassed  all  men  in  good  fortune,  because  I  have  been  eterated  to  the  head 
of  all.  I  dominate  the  earth  with  my  footsteps;  I  readi  Eternity  with  mj 
hands;  I  feel  the  infernal  prisons  surge  beneath  mj  feet;  I  am  looking  with 
my  brilliant  stars  at  the  ii^ite  Suns:  I  measure  without  astonishment  the 
space  which  encloses  matter;  and  in  your  countenance  I  read  the  histoiy  of  the 
past  and  the  thou^ts  of  destiny." 

^'Observe,'*  he  said  to  me;  **leani,  preserve  in  your  mind  that  iriiidi  you 
have  seen;  picture  to  the  eytB  of  your  fdlow  creatures  the  representation  of 
the  physical  Universe,  of  the  moral  Universe ;  do  not  conceal  the  secrets  which 
the  heavens  have  revealed  to  you;  tdl  the  truth  to  mankind."  .  .  .  Tbefriban- 
tasy  disappeared. 

Absorbed,  motionless  with  astonishment,  to  say  it  thus,  I  remained  weak 
for  a  long  time,  stretdied  out  upon  that  immense  diamond  whidi  served  me 
for  a  bed.  Finally,  the  tremen<£Mis  voice  of  Colombia  shouted  to  me.  I  was 
resuscitated;  I  awoke  from  my  torpor;  I  opened  with  my  own  hands  mj 
heavy  eyelids;  lagainbecameaman,  and  wrote  ** My  Ddirium.** 

In  Book  I,  Part  m,  chapter  xxrii,  of  this  work,  entitled  "Semi- 
Deification  of  the  Dictators,*'  the  newspaper  articles  quoted  are  fair 
samples  of  the  editorial  art  as  practised  in  Venezuela.  Literature  of 
a  much  higher  and  more  serious  type  is  displayed  in  the  essays  of  Dr. 
S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  "Social  Studies,*'  from  which  extensive  quota- 
tions are  made  in  many  chapters  of  this  work.  Many  selections  are 
also  printed  from  Latin-American  writers  on  international  questions, 
from  which  the  student  can  observe  the  cunning,  evasive  and  sofdiis- 
tical  methods  and  traits  of  the  Latin-American  mind  as  displayed  in 
the  diplomatic  game. 

The  literature  of  Latin  America,  being  an  offshoot  from  that  of 
Spain,  exhibits  many  of  the  traits  of  Uie  latter.  The  Spanish  laDg:uage 
lends  itself  more  to  beUe^-leUres  than  to  logical  discussion  or  scientific 
statement  It  will  be  found  that  almost  every  doctor  who  writes 
Icnows  all  about  Yiigil  and  Homer,  that  he  has  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  at  his  finger-tips,  so  that  classical  references  will  be  found 
upon  almost  every  page.  He  also  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  general 
history,  particulariy  that  of  Rome  and  the  Latin  nations. 

Poetry  is  the  perennial  product  of  a  Latin-American  writer,  and 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  poets.  And,  indeed,  much  of  that 
which  they  write  is  reaUy  very  good.  In  Latin  America  poetry  flour- 
ishes like  a  green  bay  tree.  Every  newspaper  contains  effu^ons  bv 
some  local  bard,  and  some  ci  them  are  entitled  to  take  hig^  rank 
among  literary  productions. 

The  burning  verses  written  by  the  Latin-American  bard  to  his 
''mistress'  eyebrow"  are  intense  almost  to  the  point  of  delirium  in 
their  expressions  of  love.  A  haunting  form  of  pathos  and  mystery 
pervades  them.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  ink-black  night,  the 
strange  weird  sounds  in  the  dread  cafions,  the  fitful  breaths  of  the 
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▼ast  forests,  or  Uie  soft  notes  of  melody  in  the  pale  moonlight  by  the 
shimmering  waves  of  the  wild  ocean,  are  all  backgrounds  for  a  thou- 
sand themes  of  enraptured  or  despairing  affection,  of  startling  daring 
or  fearful  danger,  told  with  exquisite  modulation,  with  the  rhythm 
of  music  and  the  vividness  of  art 

To  attempt  to  mention  the  poets  by  name  would  be  a  task  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some 
scholar  may  be  induced  to  delve  deep  into  this  precious  mine  of  quaint 
literature  for  the  purpose  of  adequatdy  presenting  it  to  the  Ei^ish- 
speaking  world. 
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CHAPTER  XLn 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

"Tbe  Federal  gotenimeiit  cootribntes  to  the  msppoti  of  the  Apostolic  Roomb 
Catholic  Chuich."  —  ConatihOkM  of  Argemima, 

"The  njipaa  of  the  republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Apoatofic.  and  all  olfaen  are 
eiduded.  T%e  political  powers  are  bottDd  to  re^wct  it,  to  cauae  it  to  be  respected,  and 
to  protect  it  in  ito  liberty,  and  all  ito  other  rigfati.**  —  Cmttifutkm  cf  Ecuador. 

'"The  state  recognises  and  maintains  the  Roman  Cathohc  Apostofic  rel^giaii,  and 
prohibits  any  other  pubBc  worship,  excepting  in  its  colonial  territones,  where  there  wiB 
be  toleration.**  —  ConatihOkM  of  Bolivia, 

"The  rdfgion  of  the  rmobfic  is  the  Roman  Cathofic  Apostolic.  Tlie  government 
protects  its  practice.**  —  Cowffifatlion  of  Nicaragya, 

**Peru  profcjsej  the  Roman  Cathofic  Apostolic  faith,  and  does  not  pennit  the  enr- 
dae  of  any  other  in  public  It  is  protected  and  its  ministefs  are  supported  by  the 
state.**  —  ContJituHom  of  Peru, 

THE  goyernmeDt  of  Haiti  coDdoded  a  coDcordat  with  die  H0I7 
See  in  1869,  by  which  an  archbishopric  and  dependent  bishop- 
rics were  established ;  all  incumbents  being  nominated  by  the 
President,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  paid  by  the  state. 

In  Paraguay  the  rdigion  of  the  state  is  die  Roman  Cadiolic 
Apostolic,  but  the  exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  tolerated. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  rdigion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  other  forms  are  allowed  under  certain  restrictions. 

Tlie  established  religion  of  Uruguay,  partiaify  supported  by  the 
state,  is  the  Roman  Catiholic,  but  other  forms  are  tolerated. 


Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  [murtically  the  only  church  in  South 
America,  though  in  some  of  the  countries  other  churches  are  nominally 
tolerated.  In  other  countries  no  church  but  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
permitted.  Such  medieval  intolerance  seems  especially  incongruous  in 
what  are  alleged  to  be  republics.  I  believe  there  are  but  diree  Protes- 
tant missions  in  all  Venezuela,  none  in  Bolivia  or  Ecuador;  that  tha« 
are  but  one  or  two  in  Peru,  and  few  in  Chili,  Argentina,  or  BrasiL 
Even  in  Mexico,  where  not  the  slightest  legal  distinction  is  made 
between  churches,  there  are  v»y  few  Protestant  denominations,  and 
the  influence  of  these  is  limited.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
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thus  a  force  of  vast  importance  in  South  America^  and  commands 
the  most  serious  thought  in  connection  with  the  development  of  these 
countries. 

In  South  America  the  adherents,  the  defenders,  ot  the  Roman 
Cathdic  Church  are  called  the  Conservadores;  their  opponents,  the 
Ldberales.  Of  the  ceaseless  outcrop  of  revolutions,  many  are  con- 
sidered in  the  histories  as  conflicts  between  the  Liberales  and  the 
Conservadores.  The  stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  vain  imaginations 
of  these  people,  with  their  extraordinary  illusions,  their  absurd 
exaggerations,  their  incomprehensible  ignorance;  and  moved  by 
their  exquisite  politeness,  their  protestations  of  sacred  and  undying 
honor,  and  by  such  appearances  of  heroism  or  martyrdom  as  would 
seem  to  reduce  Kosciusko  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  —  such  a 
person  might  readily  suppose  that  there  was  some  just  ground  for 
placing  these  revolutions  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  merdly 
mercenary  ventures.  But  he  would  find,  as  his  experience  broadened, 
that  a  marau(fing  band  calls  its  members  Liberales,  Conservadores, 
Nationalistes,  Federalistes,  Restauradores,  or  by  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  high-sounding  but  hollow  names,  as  its  grasping  fancy  prompts. 

Occasionally  Liberales  will  tell  in  American  or  European  newi^ 
papers  of  wrongs  as  committed  by  the  Conservadores,  and  as  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  responsible.  The  writer  remembers 
one  noted  Colombian  whose  eyes  rolled  in  fine  frenzy  and  whose  voice 
rang  with  vows  of  vengeance  as  he  described  how  the  Conservadores 
had  come  into  power,  had  annulled  the  existing  marriage  laws,  and 
had  declared  marriages  under  such  laws  null  and  void;  how  his 
brother-in-law  had  thus  been  enabled  to  desert  his  sister  and  marry 
another  woman,  etc.,  implying,  as  he  ran  on,  that  the  Church  was  in 
some  manner  a  party  to  an  outrage  committed  on  the  instituti<Hi  of 
marriage. 

Now  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regards  marriage  as  one  oi  its 
sacred  functions,  a  rite,  a  divine  ordinance,  which  can  be  celebrated 
only  through  its  exclusive  prerogative.  The  Church,  therefore,  denies, 
and  has  always  denied,  the  validity  of  a  civil  marriage  ceremony. 
But  if  the  Church  acquires  temporal  power  through  the  triumph  of 
the  so-called  Conservadores,  or  otherwise,  and  influoices  the  govern- 
ment to  make  void  marriages  which  were  civilly  valid  when  performed, 
such  act  deserves  the  severest  censure,  even  though  the  Church  has 
always  declared  such  marriages  to  be  null  and  void.  An  ordinance 
of  a  church,  however  wholesome  and  salutary  in  itself,  may  be  both 
unjust  and  harmful  if  incorporated  into  the  civil  law  of  the  state,  and 
grossly  so  if  made  operative  upon  n<Hi-communicants,  and  retroactive. 

Certain  political  relations,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
m  South  America,  as  the  supreme  religious  factor  of  that  continent, 
could  not  avoid,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Within  its  fold  are  most 
of  the  distinguidied  families  and  most  oi  the  few  respectable  educa- 
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tional  institutioiis.  Such  semi-pcditical  idatkms  between  Chmdi 
and  state  as  exist  in  the  departments  of  education  and  charitjr  aie 
of  unquestioned  public  utility^  and  are  seldom  molested,  even  during 
periods  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions.  In  like  manner  are  the  per- 
sons of  the  deigj  and  the  buildings  of  the  Church  regarded  as 
inviolable. 


n 

Bearding  the  strictly  political  activities  of  the  Churdi  as  wholty 
pernicious,  and  its  semi-political  connections  as  ordinarily  beneficent, 
or  at  least  not  harmf id,  let  us  now  consider  its  moral  and  spiritual 
influence. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  South  America  comprise  the  best- 
educated  class  of  men  in  the  community.  I  think  all  of  them  un- 
derstand Latin  and  Spanish,  many  of  them  speak  French,  Italian* 
Portuguese;  not  a  few  understand  English  and  German.  In  histcni- 
cal  and  literary  knowledge  they  are  pre-eminent  In  natural  science 
very  few  are  broadly  proficient,  but  among  them  are  many  good  mathe- 
maticians, and  some  have  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
In  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  phflosophy  these  priests  have  few 
superiors,  even  among  our  best-trained  college  men.  In  die  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  in  the  great  wildernesses,  where  white  men  have 
seldom  trod,  one  may  find  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  missions, 
and  often  priests  of  culture  and  fine  intdlectual  power. 

For  the  simple,  pious,  moral  lives  these  men  lead,  they  are  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Publu:  sentiment  in  South  America  demands  less  social 
restraint  than  does  that  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  the 
temptations  are  great  to  lay  aside  die  teachings  of  virtue  and  fall  in 
with  the  semi-<Ussolute  mode  of  life  everywhere  prevalent  The 
climate,  the  very  atmosphere,  invites  moral  as  well  as  jdiysical  rdaxa- 
tion.  And  yet  it  is  the  writer's  deliberate  opinion,  based  upon  perscmal 
acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  priests  and  upon  many  years  of 
constant  observation,  that  in  the  practice  of  pure  m<H»b  and  ascetic 
virtue  the  Catholk*  priesthood  ci  South  America  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  body  of  clergy  of  equal  number  in  any  part  oi  the  world.  Hieir 
moral  example  and  influence,  not  only  by  virtue  of  their  audiority  as 
functionaries  of  the  Church,  but  by  virtue  of  their  personal  and  {mvate 
character,  are  emphatically  for  good. 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  great  civilizing  agent  in  Soutii  America. 

In  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church  and  61  its  dogmas  of  eternal 
damnation,  **Ia  querida**  is  rife,  and  an  alarming  fmiportion  of  the 
people  ignore  the  marriage  ceremcmy;  and  yet  the  Rcwnan  Cathf^ 
Church,  refusing  absolution  to  men  and  women  who  live  togedier 
»nt  of  matrimony,  mculcating  always  and  everywhere  the  sacred- 
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oes8  and  indissolubility  of  the  mairiage  bond,  exerts  a  great  and 
beneficent  power. 

Another  noUe  influence  of  the  Church  lies  in  its  stem  and  unre- 
lenting attitude  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  of  stability,  and  of  security 
to  life  and  property.  That  in  South  America  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
run  riot,  that  ito  many  goyemments  are  as  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  is  due  neither  inunediately  nor  remotely,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
to  the  Church,  but  to  forces  entirely  beyond  its  control.  The  Churdi 
stands  for  law  and  order,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Its  teachings  are  of  the  strictest  and  severest  morality,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  mightiest  bulwarks  of  the  world  against  anarchy. 

Agau,  in  woriu  of  charity,  in  a  land  where  the  demands  on  charity 
are  so  great,  the  resources  so  small,  the  Church  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  Go  to  any  leper  hospital  or  colony  in  South  America,  and 
there  will  you  find  Las  HermanUas  de  las  Pobres  (The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor)  devoting  their  lives  to  ministering  to  these  sad,  pathetic 
outcasts  of  the  world.  Human  love  and  devotion  can  do  no  more. 
Sublimest  of  all  heroines,  these  infinitely  blessed  women  make  us  feel, 
even  in  our  daricest  hours,  the  divine  essence  in  humanity.  The 
church  in  whose  name  and  under  whose  authority  they  labor  deserves 
and  will  receive  for  such  noUe  work  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
just,  broad-minded  men. 

Moreover,  the  Church  in  South  America  is  the  most  earnest 
champion  of  the  cause  of  education.  What  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  schoob  has  sprung  from  the  priests, 
and  if  the  methods  of  educaticm  are  deficient  and  inadequate  and  the 
facilities  for  education  limited  in  comparison  with  those  in  civilised 
countries,  it  must  not  be  f oigotten  that  the  Church  is  not  the  govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  constant  political  disor^r  that 
not  only  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  efficient  system  of  popular 
education,  but  also  heavily  handicaps  all  commerce,  all  industry, 
eyeiything  that  makes  for  civilization  as  against  barbarism. 


m 

Perhaps  the  most  transcendent  of  all  deficiencies  in  the  political 
life  of  Spanish  America  is  the  lack  of  stem  morality.  This  lack  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  great  scarcity  among  the  people 
of  the  Bible,  whose  value  in  implanting  positive  doctrines  of  morality 
and  in  forming  sound  character  is  incalculable.  The  Church  falls 
far  short  of  accomplishing  all  that  it  should  accomplish  in  spreading 
broadcast  this  Book  of  books,  —  this  work  oi  profound  philosophy, 
this  unrivalled  storehouse  of  literature,  this  vast  reservoir  of  history, 
this  infallible  guide  in  pure  morality,  this  beacon  of  eternal  hope.  I 
am  satisfied  thett  at  the  present  time  not  <Hie  family  in  a  hundred,  in 
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Spanish  America,  has  a  copy  of  the  BiUe  in  the  house.  No  one  coold 
do  a  greater  service  to  humanity  than  to  place  a  copy  in  eveiy  famfly 
of  the  land. 

IV 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America  fully  deserves 
high  praise,  even  in  broader  terms  than  are  here  employed,  but  un- 
qualified approval  i^  cannot  receive.  There  is  a  blemi^,  —  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  prevailing  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  some  other  countries,  where,  under  concordats  established  with 
the  Holy  See,  or  from  other  causes,  the  free  development  and  exercise 
of  Protestant  beliefs  are  hindered,  Protestant  missions  harassed,  and 
their  schools  molested. 

This  policy  is  so  short-sighted,  so  narrow-minded,  so  indefensible, 
that  one  may  well  feel  that  the  various  states,  rather  than  the  Church, 
are  primarily  responsible  for  it  The  influence  of  the  Church  in  South 
America  is  a  wondrous  blessing,  a  vast  power  for  good ;  but  religious 
intolerance  on  its  part  is  the  very  thing  of  all  things  that  might  under- 
mine or  destroy  that  power.  The  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  its  marvellous  development  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  widest  religious  freedom  and  mutual  tolerance. 

The  true  strength  of  the  Church  is  not  in  fanatics  or  in  bigoted 
adherents,  but  in  the  sincere  veneration  of  broad-minded,  thoughtful 
men.  The  Church  in  South  America  should  use  its  influence  with 
the  powers  of  state,  to  the  end  that  religious  intolerance  shall  cease. 
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CHAPTER  XLin 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPAIN  ON 
THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

IN  the  United  States  it  is  common  to  blame»  for  the  manifold  dis- 
orders of  Latin  America,  not  its  inhabitants,  but  Spain.  Thus,  it 
is  said  that  if  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  self-government, 
it  is  because  they  as  colonists  have  been  oppressed  and  ground  down, 
and  have  been  given  no  opportunity  to  govern  themselves.  Dr.  Free- 
man Snow,  in  his  lectures  on  International  Law  before  the  Naval 
War  College,  said : 

'*In  palliation  of  their  condition,  it  mi^t  be  said  that  when  they  began 
their  existence  as  independent  states  seventy  years  ago  their  people  had  never 
had  the  aii^test  experience  in  self-government  They  were  ruled  by  govern- 
ors appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  they  had  existed  largely,  if  not  solely, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country." 

It  is  true  that  Spain  has  neither  ever  understood  nor  attempted 
in  good  faith  to  practise  the  basic  princijdes  of  good  government,  — 
justice  and  "a  square  deal  **  for  all  men.  But  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Cmtral  America  (excepting  Costa  Rica)  were  better  governed 
by  the  Spanish  viceroys  than  they  ordinarily  have  been  governed 
nnce.  The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  by  no  means  ideal,  —  in 
fact  it  was  ind^ensible,  but  under  it  life  and  property  were  safer  than 
they  have  been  under  the  dictatorships. 


*  When  Spain  is  mentioned  to  an  American,  he  thinks  (tf,  first,  her 
rdigious  intolerance,  as  typified  in  the  Inquisition;  second,  her 
bloody  and  tyrannical  career  all  through  Latin  America,  notably  in 
Peru  and  Mexico,  exemplified  in  the  Conquistadores,  and  in  Weyler 
in  Cuba;  third,  the  evidence  oi  a  cruel  spirit,  shown  even  in  her 
national  sport,  the  bull-fight 

This  indictment  is  severe,  and  justified  by  the  facts.  But  let  us 
conader  the  matter  a  little  further. 

The  Inquisition  was  horrible,  beyond  the  powers  of  description 
and  of  condemnation.  But  Spain  had  no  monopoly  of  fanaticism  and 
bigotry.    The  record  of  our  own  witchcraft  persecutions,  in  enlight* 
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ened  Massachusetts,  constitutes  a  chapter  of  honors  which  makes 
one  ashamed  of  his  race.  Nor  was  En^and  Uamdess.  For  instance, 
David  Lewis*  Bishop  of  TJandaff,  a  Roman  Cath<dic  priest,  for  tiie 
ein  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  ccmsdence, 
was  hanged,  disembowelled,  and  quartered  August  27, 1097.  On  the 
BcaflFold  this  sainted  man  said : 

"But  why  again  this  untimdy  death?  Mj  rdigioii  is  the  Roman  Cadiolie 
religion.  In  it  I  have  lived  above  forty  years.  In  it  I  now  die,  and  so  Bxedty 
die,  that  if  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  were  offered  to  me  to  renounce  it, 
all  should  not  move  me  one  hair's  breadth  from  my  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
A  Roman  Catholic  I  am,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  I  am,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  that  rdigious  order  called  the  Society  of  Jesus  I  am;  and  I  bless  God, 
who  first  called  me,  and  I  bless  the  hour  in  whidi  I  was  first  caDed,  both  unto 
that  faith  and  function.  Please  now  to  observe,  I  was  condemned  for  read- 
ing BlasB,  hearing  confewions,  administering  the  sacraments,  anointing  the 
mAt  christening,  nuurying,  |Meadiing.  As  for  reading  the  Mass,  it  was  the 
old,  and  still  is  the  accustomed  and  laudable,  liturgy  of  the  Holy  Churdi;  and 
all  the  other  acts  idiidi  are  acts  of  rdigion  tending  to  the  worahq>  of  God; 
and  for  this  dying,  I  die  for  religion.  .  .  .  Whomsoever,  present  or  absent, 
I  have  ever  offended,  I  humbly  doire  them  to  forgive  me.  As  for  my  enemies, 
had  I  as  many  hearts  as  I  have  fingers,  with  all  those  hearts  would  I  f ofgive 
my  enemies. 

Anglo-Saxons  about  to  condenm  the  Spanish  people  for  ifSpooB 
intolerance,  ponder  well  these  words:  **Let  him  that  sinneth  not,  cast 
the  first  stone!" 

The  crudty  practised  by  the  Conquistadores,  and  thenceforward 
down  the  long  line  of  Spuiish  generals  even  to  Wejder,  has  been 
grave  and  indefensible.  But  it  has  been  mOd,  indeed,  as  oompaied 
with  the  unspeakable  outrages  wrought  by  the  militaiy  Dictators  and 
Jefes  of  Latin  America,  since  tiie  *'Independaice," — crimes  (prac- 
tised under  the  pretended  authority  of  government !)  which  make 
one  beart-sick  to  contemplate. 

We  call  the  bull-fij^t  crud;  so  it  is,  and  no  thoroughly  chriliaed 
people  could  enjoy  it  But  while  we  Americans  regard  wiA  hotror 
the  bull-fight,  with  its  disembowdling  of  noble  horses,  its  stabbing  of 
goaded  baUs,  we  yet  persist  in  that  infinildy  mom  savage  and  bar- 
barous  crime  against  humanitj  and  Christian  decenqr*  —  the  exe- 
cution of  men  and  women  by  process  of  law.  Think  of  a  pec^de  thai 
pretends  to  be  moral  and  dvilueed,  taking  a  hdpless,  trembling  fdknr 
creature  and  torturing  him  or  her  for  wedcs  or  months,  tiiioii^  the 
devious  and  inscrutable  {Mocesses  of  the  ''law'';  think  of  its  holding 
the  horror  of  the  scaffold  ever  before  the  imagination  of  the  thieatcDed 
victim  and  then  slitting  *'the  thin-spon  life";  think  of  its  terrifying 
the  b^rts  and  shaking  the  reason  of  the  victim's  wife  and  diikfaen, 
his  father  or  mother;  oi  the  dang^iler,  begging  the  eiecuUve  to  spare 
'Vs  life,  but  begging  in  vain;  think  ol  the  wi^ifakable  inftuny 
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of  liiMiging  an  iimocent  man,  and  I  belieye  that  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  hanged  in  the  United  States  through  the  fatal  mistakes  of 
judges  and  juries  who  claimed  to  be  God-fearing»  law-abiding  citi- 
lens;  —  think  of  all  of  this  damning,  deadening  honor;  and  ^rtiile 
it  stalks  beside  us,  let  us  prate  no  more  oi  Spanish  bull-fij^ts ! 

n 

Let  us  now  consider  what  Spanish  influences,  in  addition  to  the 
forces  and  instruments  of  government,  have  affected  the  Latin- 
American  peoples. 

The  permanently  beneficial  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rdigion  (elsewhere  more  fully  set  forth)  may  properly  be  credited  to 
Spain. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Spain  are  a  priceless  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  language  is  the  most  exquisite  form  of  human  speech,  — 
soft  yet  sonorous,  ihythmic  vet  flexible.  Free  from  the  barbarities 
that  play  havoc  with  English  spelling  and  German  declensions,  it 
is  susceptible  oi  the  most  delicate  inflections,  the  most  varied  intona- 
tions. Exuberant  yet  precise,  lithe  and  graceful,  musical,  luxurious, 
it  is  a  beautiful  medium  for  the  expression  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of 
poetiy,  and  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inapt  for  intense  con- 
centration, for  thundering  invective,  for  terse  commercial  terminology. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  ornate  and  delicate  tmigue,  stealing  insensibly  into 
one*8  affections  and  remaining  there. 

The  literature  that  has  come  down  to  Latin  America  from  the 
mother  country  is,  of  course,  worthy  of  profound  study  and  admiration. 
Calderon  and  Cervantes  are  but  two  of  the  many  great  names  that 
adorn  her  literary  annak. 

Another  heritage  from  Spain,  worthy  of  all  praise,  is  that  stately 
courtesy,  that  fine  politeness,  which  everywhere  obtains,  even  among 
the  lower  classes.  Latin  America  contains  unnumbered  assassins, 
but  the  coarse,  loud-mouthed  bully  is  rare.  It  is  unusual  to  hear  one 
man  swear  at  or  abuse  another,  and  ifdien  the  affair  reaches  that  pass, 
the  dagger  is  certain  to  be  ready  in  the  background.  The  influence  dt 
good  manners,  even  <Hi  the  worst  of  men,  is  cl  no  mean  value.  Thereal 
Spanish  gentleman  is  the  very  quintessence  oi  good  breeding,  cour- 
teous hospitality,  sincerity.  He  is  a  very  high  type  oi  man,  —  not  rare 
by  any  means ;  and  one  r^rets  that  he  has  not  had  the  physical 
power  necessaiy  to  control  the  state  policies  of  Spain. 

There  are  many  states  whose  ideab  and  methods  of  government 
correspond  very  closely  to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  development  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Switzeriand  are 
examples.  Tie  government  of  Mexico  is  far  in  advance  of,  and  the 
government  of  Spain  is  far  behind,  what  might  be  expected  under 
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such  a  test.  The  people  of  Spain  as  individnak  have  higher  principles 
of  morality,  higher  ideals  of  conduct,  than  might  be  i^erred  from  a 
study  of  Spain's  government  policies.  And  so  with  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  with  Colombia,  and  with  Venesuda;  their  peoples 
socially  and  morally  are  far  better  than  their  *' governments.*'  If  this 
were  not  so,  civilized  existence  would  be  quite  impossible  in  these 
countriesw  It  is  then  in  government  that  Spain  has  made  the  most  com- 
plete failure.  Her  governing  class  has  been  corrupt  and  tyrannical, 
destructive  rather  than  constructive. 

Spain  has  not  known  how  to  govern  colonies.  This,  however,  is 
a  deficiency  to  be  judged  leniently;  and  it  is  not  at  the  root  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Latin-American  governments.  Even  the  mighty 
United  States  is  still  feeling  its  way,  in  the  administration  of  colonial 
possessions;  in  governing  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  it  has 
proved  that  it  yet  has  mudb  to  learn.  En^and,  the  greatest  colonizing 
power  of  the  world,  had  to  serve  a  costly  apprenticeship.  Her  bitto* 
experience  in  losing  the  American  colonies  tought  her  more  than  a 
century  ago  that  the  more  she  should  foster  and  benefit  her  cdonies, 
the  strtMiger  and  greater  would  she  herself  become. 

But  if  the  bandit  governments  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Venezi^la,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia 
do  not  owe  their  present  depravity  to  the  mother  country  (France  as 
to  Haiti,  Spain  as  to  all  the  others),  then  to  what  do  they  owe  it?  To 
one  and  the  same  cause,  in  every  country  (but  Haiti)  of  Central  and 
South  America,  —  misc^enation.  Of  Haiti,  a  n^ro  colony,  no  ad- 
vance in  government  could  have  been  expected,  for  the  Afncan  race 
up  to  the  present  time  has  plainly  shown  its  incapacity  for  self-govem- 
ment  The  future  capacity  is  beycmd  the  scope  of  certain  predic- 
tion; but  up  to  the  present  time  this  race,  saving  noted  individual 
exceptions,  has  not  been  a  factor  of  importance  in  tibe  woild's  civiliza- 
tion. We  may  now  consider,  as  one  group,  all  the  other  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

Ethnologists  divide  the  human  family  into  three  great  branches,  — 
the  Caucasian,  the  Turanian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  Turanian 
tomch  includes  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  American  Indi- 
ans. China  for  thousands  of  years  has  had  a  gov^nment  of  a  rda- 
tively  high  degree  of  civilizaticm.  Japan  is  now  accounted  one  of  the 
great  powers.  The  Aztecs  and  Incas,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  even  in 
their  isolated  condition,  remote  from  all  exterior  influences,  attained 
a  considerable  d^ree  of  civilization.  I  believe  that  Mexico  and  Peru, 
even  before  the  discovery  of  America,  had  better,  more  stable,  and 
more  civilized  governments  than  the  [»esent  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Haiti, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Costa  Rica. 
Good  governments,  then,  have  been  established  by  the  Caucasian 
race;  rdativdy  good  governments  by  the  unmixed  Turanian  race; 
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but  no  civilized  government  has  ever  yet  been  established  by  the 
Ethiopian  race  or  by  the  mixed  breeds. 

Here  is  the  mainspring  of  Latin-American  d^eneracy,  —  not 
Spanish  example,  not  even  Spanish  tyranny,  but  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Latin-American  blood.  These  countries  are  suffering  from  the 
endemic  mongrel,  —  by  this  miscegenate  product  of  white  adventurers, 
red  Indians,  and  black  Ethiops  they  are  attainted  to  the  core. 

in 

Returning  now  to  the  heritage  of  Latin  America  from  Spain,  it  is 
relevant  to  note  here  some  of  the  striking  defects  in  Spanish  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  defects,  among  the  so-called 
better  classes,  is  their  radically  mistaken  notion  of  labor.  They  regard 
labor  not  only  with  aversion,  but  with  contempt.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  to  engage  in  productive  enterprises. 
A  man  may  hold  his  position  among  the  Creole  aristocracy,  if  he  be  a 
gambler,  an  intriguing  scoundrel,  a  polite  blackmailer,  or  a  murderous 
military  chief;  but  if  he  once  soils  his  hands  with  honest  labor  of  any 
sort,  he  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  social  recognition.  Of  course, 
a  community  imbued  with  so  disastrous  a  prejudice  as  this  cannot 
thrive;  and  to  this  characteristic  of  those  who  should  be  national 
leaders,  combined  with  the  slow,  almost  arrested,  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  women,  is  largely  due  the  weakness  of  Spain. 

A  man  bent  on  getting  rich  quick,  without  the  drudgety  of  labor, 
finds  it  an  easy  descent  to  intriguery  and  scoundrelism.  From  Spanish 
contempt  for  the  dignity  of  labor  springs  easily  corruption,  so  rife 
in  Spanish  official  circles. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 
CONCESSIONS  AND  MONOPOLIES 

THE  government  ''conceasicHi "  is  a  peculiariy  distinctive  feature 
of  Latin-American  business  life.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
special  charter  granted  by  a  state  legislature  in  the  United 
States^  where,  however,  the  special  charter  system  has  now  been 
kurgdy  superseded  by  general  incorporation  acts,  uniform  in  opera- 
tion and  e£Fect  It  is  essentially  a  special  privilqa^e  conferred  by  the 
government  on  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation;  a  privilege  not  con- 
ceded by  tixt  genenl  laws,  or  at  least  not  exercisable  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  government 

A  United  States  patent  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  a  concession; 
but  a  patent  is  granted  by  virtue  of  general  laws,  and  not  because  of 
special  favcmtism ;  and  while  it  creates  an  artificial  monopoly,  it  does 
•0  only  under  ^olesome  restrictions,  for  a  limited  period,  and  in 
the  product  of  one's  brains. 

Concessions  are  of  all  classes,  for  all  purposes,  and  embrace  all 
objects.  They  are  granted  by  the  executive  department  (tf  the  govero*- 
ment,  and  althou^  they  nominally  require  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  yet  as  tins  body  is  always  actually,  if  not  theoretically, 
appointed  by  &e  Dictator,  such  approval  is  only  a  matter  of  the  wishes 
of  that  exalted  personage. 

To  attempt  to  carry  on,  without  a  concession,  mining,  traos- 
portatioD,  or  manufacturing,  would  be,  in  most  Latin-American 
countries,  a  hij^y  dangerous  venture,  resulting  eventually  in  great 
diflkukies,  and  probably  in  the  loss  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  the 
enterprise.  Even  if  one  wishing  to  embark  in  some  such  business 
ihould  find  that  no  one  already  had  a  concession  for  the  same,  still  he 
would  be  very  unwise  to  start  without  a  concession  oi  his  own. 
Although  the  general  law  of  the  country  may  give  him  a  dear  right 
to  embark  in  the  desired  line  of  business,  be  must  not  rdy  upon 
die  general  law.  If  no  concession  had  almdy  been  granted,  giving 
to  some  person  flie  exclusive  right  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  devdop 
or  operate  in  this  line,  it  is  simply  an  oversight,  which  will  be  remedied 
just  as  soon  as  the  Dictator's  attention  is  odled  to  it  If  our  business 
Dum  should  without  a  concession  begin  to  make  tallow  candles  or 
straw  mats,  or  to  dig  guano,  or  to  smelt  copper  ore,  no  sooner  would 
his  business  be  estaUished  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  than 
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he  would  be  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  hungry,  envious  politicians  and 
military  chiefs,  who  would  go  to  the  limit  of  human  craft  in  deviang 
schemes  for  robbing  him  of  the  reward  of  his  efforts.  A  more  decisiTe 
fate  would  await  him,  however,  for  to  a  certainty  the  government 
would  grant  to  some  member  of  its  clique  a  concession,  giving  to  the 
favored  henchman  exclusive  privileges  and  unlimited  power,  and 
killing  all  competition  in  the  line  of  industry  initiated  by  our  hapless 
friend.  He  would  have  to  buy  that  concession,  or  go  out  of  business. 
And  as  attention  had  been  called  to  the  profits  in  the  business,  the  con- 
cession would  cost  very  much  more  than  it  would  have  cost  bad  he 
bou^t  in  the  first  place.  To  appeal  to  the  courts  in  such  a  case  would 
be  idle  and  preposterous;  to  appeal  to  his  lq;ation,  almost  equally  so. 
Thus  caught  between  the  millstones,  he  finds  little  sympathy  in  any 
quarter,  least  of  all  at  the  l^ation  of  his  own  government,  where  aU 
too  frequently  there  are  concessions  for  sale.  He  is  regarded  as  legit- 
imate prey,  as  fish  that  come  to  the  net 

A  short  time  ago  the  government  of  Venezuela  granted  to  some  one 
the  exclusive  privil^e  of  grinding  corn-meal  in  the  Federal  District 
The  monopoly  of  importing  flour  had  previously  been  granted  to 
some  one  else,  and  the  price  of  the  cheapest  grade  had  risen  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  barrel,  as  against  three  dollars  a  barrd  in  New  York.  (Doubt- 
less the  Dictator  and  his  clique  received  a  continuous  income  Iran 
this  monopoly,  or  they  would  have  abolished  it,  after  the  first  payment) 
So  far,  only  the  middle  and  upper  classes  had  been  pinched,  but  with 
the  corn-meal  concession  came  the  turn  of  the  miserably  poor.  The 
great  mass  of  the  peons,  who  live  on  a  cent  or  two  a  day,  had  been  b 
the  habit  of  grinding  their  com  themselves  on  a  concaves-shaped  stone, 
called  a  metata^  and  making  from  the  pulp  a  kind  of  corn-cake  {arepa). 
Thousands  of  people,  reduced  to  the  ra^^ed  edge  of  starvation,  could 
still  keep  soul  and  body  together  on  that  wretched  stint  of  com  whidi 
in  the  ultimate  is  necessary  to  support  human  life.  But  now  came  the 
oinnivorous  concession,  and  grasped,  as  with  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  even  this  poor,  unpromising  field.  Somebody  in  the  dique 
was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  grind  com,  and  when  a  conscientious 
newspaper  editor  cried  out  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  asked  tor  tiie 
rescission  of  the  concession,  he  was  promptly  locked  up  in  jail,  where 
he  might  thank  his  stars  if  he  could  get  an  arepa  even  at  the  price 
asked  by  the  concessionaire. 

The  number  of  these  concessions  surpasses  all  comprehension.  A 
foreigner  of  creative  energy  who  desires  to  develop  an  indusby  is  met 
at  every  point  of  the  compass  with  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  previously 
granted  concessions  which  he  must  buy  up,  or  whose  holders  he  mart 
in  some  way  appease,  often  before  he  can  even  start  For  instance,  he 
proposes  to  purchase  and  operate  a  mine  situated  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
away  from  a  navigable  river.  He  examines  the  titles  and  plans  of  the 
mine,  gets  the  opinions  of  the  best  lawyers  he  can  find,  and  finally  \ 
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ceeds  in  getting  the  titles  in  strict  confonnity  with  the  mining  law.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  take  him  months,  or  even  years,  to  do  tibiis,  for  if 
any  one  interested  believes  the  mine  to  be  valuable,  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  correction  of  the  most  trivial 
defect  in  the  titles,  in  the  hope  that  the  purchaser  may  buy  with  the 
flaws  still  outstanding,  and  thus  may  later  be  thrown  into  litigation. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  overcome  these  preliminary  difficul- 
ties, and  is  now  ready  to  operate  his  mine.  Before  cutting  a  tie,  or 
laying  a  rail,  or  even  making  a  survey,  he  must  get  a  concession  from 
the  government.  Here  will  come  waiting,  conferences  of  generals,  of 
statesmen,  and  of  atUoridades^  more  waiting,  and  then  —  mafiana. 
He  might  feel  that,  as  he  had  bought  his  mine  and  paid  for  it,  and  was 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  any  land  his  railroad  might  occupy,  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  build  his  road  and  work  his  mine;  *'  but 
nay,  not  so  fast*' 

The  government  will  probably  b^n  by  demanding  that  its  in- 
tended victim  purchase  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  government  bonds 
(documents  usually  of  value  —  as  souvenirs  of  misplaced  confidence !), 
and  that  he  then  deposit  them  somewhere  as  an  "evidence  of  good 
faith,"  a  pledge  that  he  proposes  to  work  his  prospective  concession. 
The  trend  of  further  n^;otiations  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  "victim.''  If  he  knows  exactly  how  to  deal  with  the 
"gang"  that  confronts  him,  if  as  a  keen  analyst  of  human  nature  he 
knows  its  weak  points  and  when  to  take  advantage  of  them,  if  he 
throws  m  with  his  cash  a  lot  of  soft-soap  and  flapdoodle  about  the 
noble  aspirations  and  patriotic  impulses  of  the  Dictator,  and  the 
great  benefit  to  be  deriv^  by  the  dear  people,  he  may,  in  the  course  of 
six  months  or  a  year,  and  after  a  cash  expenditure  of  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000  for  lawyers'  fees,  etc.  (bribery  included),  get  the  coveted  privilege 
of  laying  down  his  own  rails  on  his  own  land  to  his  own  mine!  He 
probably  feels  sure  now  that  he  is  "out  of  "  hb  most  dismal  "woods," 
but  again  he  counts  without  his  host  His  concession  doubtiess  con- 
cedes that  he  may  bring  in  hb  rails  and  machinery  free  of  duty.  This 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  However,  he  would  better 
realize  first  than  last,  that  there  is  nothing  "free."  For  each  invoice 
that  comes  in  "free  of  duty,"  one  must  petition  the  government  to  re- 
lease such  duty,  and  each  petition  must  be  covered  with  revenue 
stamps;  and  the  luckless  importer  frequentiy  finds  it  cheaper  to  pay 
the  duties  than  to  buy  the  stamps !  Furthermore,  even  the  most  trivial 
derical  mistake  in  the  "freeing"  process  would  subject  him  to  a 
fine  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  offence. 

But  now  that  the  railroad  is  complete,  and  our  "  Captain  of  Indus- 
try "  is  ready  to  operate  hb  mine,  —  ah !  now  have  hb  troubles  really 
begun.  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  provide  that  there  shall  be 
free  navigation  forever  of  all  the  rivers  and  navigable  water  within  the 
national  domain.    In  fact,  the  navigation  of  the  river  our  friend  has 
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planned  to  utilize  has  been  free  for  the  past  hundred  years.  Bat  in 
fondly  thinking  it  free  as  the  ocean  he  has  made  a  huge  mistake.  No 
sooner  is  he  ready  to  use  this  river  extensively,  on  a  s^e  appropriate 
to  his  enterprise,  than  some  one  bobs  up  with  a  concession,  running 
thus: 

^'Canndering  that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  RepuUie,  in  the  ezerciae  of 
hia  constitutional  attributicnis,  has,  with  profound  wuMlom  and  inspired  patri- 
otism, ever  sought  to  encourage  and  develop  the  natural  riches  and  resources 
of  the  country,  thus  being  a  constant  and  perennial  source  and  fountain  ol 
inspiration  to  industiy ;  and  conndering  that  the  rich  and  magnificent  district 
lying  adjacent  and  contiguous  to  the  River  So  and  So,  is  deserving  of  the 
nation's  most  ardent  efforts  to  aid  it  in  the  path  to  glory;  and  eontidering 
that  the  highly  cultured  people  of  that  region  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
benefits  which  come  from  great  public  works  splendidly  conceived  and 
magnificently  executed;  now  tkereforet  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  ol,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  exalted  merits  of,  the  people  of  the  District  So  and  So, 
State  So  and  So,  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic  has  made  the 
following  contract,"  etc. 

Then  will  follow  the  concession,  probably  granted  by  the  Dictates 
years  before,  in  anticipation  of  just  such  a  case  as  this;  by  which 
Se&or  So  and  So  agrees  to  canalize  and  clean  such  river,  and  in  return 
for  the  great  public  benefit  thus  conferred,  is  given  the  exclusive  ri^t 
and  privilege  to  navigate  this  river  for,  say,  fifty  years.  The  river  has 
never  been  either  canalized  or  cleaned,  probably  has  never  needed 
either  operation.  But  of  course  the  concessionaire,  who  is  one  of  the 
ring,  and  is  collecting  toll  for  the  Dictator,  claims  that  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  performed  his  agreement  and  that  the  concession  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  What  is  our  would-be  navigator  to  do  ?  Go  to  law 
about  it,  or  go  to  see  hb  government's  legation  ?  Either  course  would 
be  time  and  money  wasted,  and  would  lead  him  straight  to  the  poor- 
house  or  the  insane  asylum.  His  only  sane  plan  is  to  put  on  the  boldest 
possible  front,  to  pretend  that  he  will  fight  to  the  finish,  will  make  an 
international  question  of  it,  etc. ;  and  then  let  him  make  the  best  com- 
promise he  can,  and  "settie  up.** 

Alas,  poor  "foreign  pig"!  Another  "sticking**  is  at  hand.  It 
turns  out  that  his  concession  yet  lacks  the  approval  of  Congress ! 
When  the  Dictator  approved  the  concession,  he,  of  course,  "felt  satis- 
fied'* that  Congress  would  approve  it;  in  fact,  there  was  no  need  at 
all  for  doubt  or  fear  on  that  point  Now  that  Congress  is  actually  in 
session,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different  Great  opposition 
has  developed.  The  interests  of  the  country  must  be  protected.  It 
now  appears  that  this  concession  is  very  much  more  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  than  was  at  first  imagined.  It  mi^t  lead  to 
smuggling,  a  thing  no  one  had  thought  of  at  first  Exciting  debates 
will  now  take  place  in  the  halls  of  the  statesmen,  while  the  newspapers 
'^  with  the  outrages  this  "foreign  pig**  is  trying  to  commit  on 
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the  sacred  rights  of  the  Pairia.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  will  ofiFer  to  the  *'pig''  his  good  services  in  trying  to  allay 
the  opposition  in  Congress  —  for  a  small  consideration,  such  as  per- 
sonal friendship  might  dictate  —  say,  $15,000.  The  n^;otiations  will 
probably  result  in  their  finally  ** getting  together"  at  $10,000;  where- 
upon it  will  be  found  that  although  the  concession  has  some  bad 
features,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  therefore 
should  be  approved. 

Even  yet  the  ganflet  is  not  wholly  run;  the  weary  steeple-chaser 
has  yet  to  take  H^  banner  hurdle  —  is  the  concession  constitutional  ? 
We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  ephemeral  and  unstable  character  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  shown  it  to  be  extra-judicial,  something 
apart  from  the  law,  rather  than  a  vital  organism  of  principles  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  law,  the  essence  of  the  body  politic.  Its  elas- 
ticity is  very  convenient  when  the  Dictator  thinks  that  the  patient  pur- 
chaser is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  niggardly  in  his  payments.  Now  can  the 
Dictator  strike  at  his  very  heart,  for  if  the  concession  be  unconstitu- 
tional, then  of  course  it  is  worthless ;  and  who  is  to  expound  and  inter- 
pret the  Constitution,  —  who  but  the  Court,  controlled  and  appointed 
by  the  Dictator? 

The  foregoing  is  no  fanciful  sketch.  It  is  a  fair  description  of  a 
commonplace  experience,  understated  rather  than  exaggerated.  The 
swarm  of  concessions  which  have  been  granted  by  any  one  of  these 
Latin-American  governments  is  beyond  all  enumeration,  past  all  be- 
lief. On  every  side  human  action  is  held  down,  bound,  and  gagged 
by  this  monster  of  governmental  greed  and  graft  Gidliver  on  the 
shore  of  LiUiput  was  no  more  securely  bound  by  the  thousuids  of 
threads  that  everywhere  tightened  around  his  limbs  than  is  industry  in 
South  America  by  the  thugs  and  parasites  of  the  dictators.  The  breath 
of  life  of  all  enterprises  save  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  mercantile 
business  is  government  sanction  and  favor.  Everything,  from  the 
condusion  and  ratification  of  an  international  treaty  to  tibe  appoint- 
ment of  a  doorkeeper  in  a  calaboose,  must  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Dictator.  A  member  of  the  cabinet  is  merdy 
a  messenger  boy  for  his  Mightiness,  the  Head  of  the  "Republic." 

Many  a  concession  (perhaps  some  monstrous  "castle  in  the  air") 
stands  ready  for  the  Dictator's  approval,  of  him,  for  him,  held  by  a 
henchman  for  his  benefit;  and  hence  it  is  usually  cheaper  and  much 
quicker  to  buy  one  of  these  ready-made  affairs,  if  one  can  be  found 
exactly  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  than  to  undergo  the 
interminable  delay  and  expense  of  having  one  made  to  order. 

The  writer  has  a  collection  of  thirty  or  forty  large  volumes,  of  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pages  each,  of  concessions  granted  by  ibt  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela.  That  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  out  of 
every  thousand  of  these  concessions  are  mere  soap-bubbles,  held  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  ever  putting  them  into  practical  opera- 
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tioD,  is  evident  at  a  ^ance.  Many  have  yet  long  periods  to  run.  Some 
would  be  of  immense  value  if  lived  up  to  by  the  government.  Biany 
have  been  sold  to  foreigners  and  afterwards  cancelled,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  them  remain  in  the  hands  of  this  '^Doctor/*  that 
"Colonel,"  or  the  other  "General." 

The  doors  of  prosperity  are  forever  closed  to  a  country  oppressed 
by  such  an  incubus  as  this.  There  may  now  and  then  be  an  exception, 
as  Mexico,  with  its  great  Dictator,  mighty  for  advancement,  Porfirio 
Diaz.  But  generally  this  system  is  fatal  to  progress,  —  even  more 
fatal  than  are  revolution  and  disorder.  Where  a  man  cannot  safdy 
proceed  with  his  business  plans  without  first  spending  months,  even 
years,  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  government,  —  a  consult  which 
should  be  free  as  the  sunshine,  absolute  as  gravity,  —  where  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  business  is  more  a  question  of  government  fav- 
oritism than  of  individual  enterprise,  in  the  land  infested  with  such 
government  there  can  be  no  great  and  stable  industrial  devdopment 
The  blessings  of  liberty  are  nowhere  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  multifarious  relati<His  of  commerce.  As  men  are  left  free  in 
their  contractual  relations,  free  to  embaric  in  any  business  not  immoral 
or  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  free  to  laiwr  as  they  will  and 
reap  the  reward  of  their  efforts,  will  they  —  yes,  and  the  country 
where  they  labor  —  become  great  and  prosperous.  There  is  no  better 
example  than  business  of  the  doctrine  that  the  best  government  is  that 
which  subjects  the  individual  to  the  least  interference  consistent  with 
sound  public  policy. 

I.  The  Salt  Monopolt 

Cura9ao  is  a  little  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the  Voiesudan 
coast,  controlled  by  the  Netherlands.  Here  salt  is  obtained  from  the 
ocean  by  means  of  "  salt  pans,**  — large  shallow  depressions  into  which, 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  the  salt  water  flows  through  sluices  from 
the  sea,  and  where  it  evaporates  by  the  sun*s  heat  After  evaporation 
(the  process  taking  several  months),  the  salt  residue  is  removed  and  put 
into  bags,  and  Is  then  ready  for  shipment  These  bags  of  salt  are  sold 
alongside  m  Curafao  for  SO  cents  each,  or  $2.10  gold  per  ton.  Oddly 
enough,  the  salt  from  the  pans  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  differs 
greAtly  from  that  from  the  pans  on  the  west  end,  about  thirty  miles 
away.  The  ea-st  end  salt  comes  in  large  lumps  and  coarse  grains,  while 
thai  from  the  west  end  is  in  fine  particles.  This  difference  has  never 
been  aecouoted  for.  In  Venezuda,  only  a  night's  sail  away,  the  price 
of  this  salt  has  risen  from  SO  cents  per  bag  to  $15  per  bag,  or  $105  gold 
per  ton  I  In  order  to  buy  even  a  pound  of  salt,  one  must  get  a  c^tifi- 
cate  from  the  Administration  of  Salinas  that  it  is  not  contraband,  must 
stamp  documents,  sign  statements,  and  go  oo  and  oo  throu^  a  mass  of 
^.    And  the  ailt  is  always  coarse  and  filthy.    Venexuda  is  full  of 
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nit  mines.  Salt  there  ought  to  be  dug  out  as  cheaply  as  sand  out  of  a 
sandbank.  And  it  is.  But  there  is  a  monopoly.  Dictator  after  Dicta- 
tor, Jefe  after  Jefe,  has  lined  hb  pockets  with  money,  the  monopoly 
always  readily  paying  the  money,  the  Dictator  or  Jefe  always  drawing 
the  noose  tighter  and  tighter.  Of  the  vast  gross  amount  of  money  ob- 
tained by  the  monopoly,  a  little  goes  into  the  government  treasury, 
some  goes  as  interest  on  salt  scrip,  much  more  goes  as  net  to  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  lion's  share,  as  usual,  goes  to  the  ruling  Dictator.  The 
old  issues  of  scrip  represent  what  the  former  Dictators  have  stolen ; 
the  newer  issues  stand  for  the  requirements  of  the  ruling  Dictator. 
The  shameful  price  charged  by  the  monopoly  stands  for  the  last  drop 
of  blood  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  public. 

Maracaibo  Lake  and  the  rivers  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are 
filled  with  fish.  Years  ago  fishing  was  a  considerable  industry. 
Many  hundreds  of  poor  men  fished  day  and  night  from  their  little 
cayucas.  Their  catch  was  salted  and  shipped  into  the  interior,  into  the 
mountains,  where  the  people  have  to  eat  salt  fish  or  none.  But  the 
salt  monopoly  put  an  end  to  that,  for  now  salt  fish  became  so  dear 
that  the  natives  in  the  interior  could  not  afford  to  buy  it  Many  a  poor 
fisherman,  knowing  where  in  abandoned  salt  wells  worked  neither 
by  the  government  nor  the  monopoly  salt  was  lying  like  sand  in  heaps, 
would  venture  after  daric  to  go  and  get  a  bagful  of  it  with  which  to 
cure  his  fish.  If  he  was  caught  in  the  act,  he  was  shot;  if  he  was  found 
out  afterwards,  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  awaited  him.  They 
would  not  give  him  a  Mauser  and  put  him  into  the  army,  as  they 
would  an  assassin,  but  he  would  be  locked  up  in  a  filthy  cdl  and  left 
to  rot 

Agam,  the  fishermen's  wives  tried  to  get  a  little  salt  by  washing  it 
out  of  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  but  the  government  put  a  stop  to 
that  and  locked  up  some  of  the  women.  And  in  Venezuela,  to-day, 
punishment  swift,  severe,  monstrously  disproportionate,  «b  meted  out 
to  the  man  who  takes  a  tin  cup  of  salt  out  of  an  abandoned  mine  for 
the  use  of  his  wife  and  children ! 

In  Colombia  the  price  of  salt  is  70  cents  per  pound,  $1400  per  ton  ! 

In  Ecuador  the  government-protected  salt  monopoly  is  a  little 
more  tolerable.  The  price  here  is  but  $20  gold  per  ton  (only  nine  or 
ten  times  the  Cura9ao  price),  but  the  restrictions,  the  search-warrants, 
and  the  countless  other  exactions  devised  by  these  vampire  despotisms 
are  no  less  atrocious  in  Ecuador  than  in  Venezuela  or  Colombia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905  the  government  of  Peru  decreed  the 
formation  of  a  '* Limited  Liability  Company"  for  the  purpose  of 
contrdling  and  monopolizing  salt 

"Art.  1.  The  Executive  Power  is  merely  authorized  to  contract  the 
administration  of  the  salt  with  a  limited  liability  company,  under  the  condi- 
tions which  it  may  consider  most  convenient  for  the  Government's  interest 
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with  a  chaige  for  oommissioa  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  for  audi  a  length 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  effective  ezecutioii  of  the  laws  Noa. 
43  and  44,  of  December  SO,  1904. 

"Art.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  prices  for  the  sale  of  the  salt  in 
the  different  places  of  its  consumption  the  Groyemment  shaD  consider  aa  a 
tax  the  same  rate  which  now  rules:  viz.,  5  cents  per  kilogram  for  that  uaed 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  1  cent  for  that  used  for  industrial  purposes.** 

n.   Sample  Concessions  and  Monopolies 

Ice  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  monopolies,  — 
another  "diwy"  with  the  "powers  that  be.**  Ice  in  Maracaibo, 
Cartagena,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  —  in  fact,  in  the  entire  torrid 
district,  —  costs  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  it  does  in  New 
York.  One  buys  ice  as  in  the  States  he  would  buy  candy,  by  the  pound, 
and  it  costs  four  or  five  cents  a  pound  at  that  Ice  hom  the  United 
States  could  be  laid  down  in  any  of  these  places  at  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton;  but  no,  for  ice  of  the  poorest  quality  the  people  must  pay  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a  ton.  Pearl  fishing  is  a  monopoly ;  so 
is  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  one  of  the  most  abominable  of  them  alL 
Both  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  that  of  cigarettes  are  monopo- 
lized. In  Venezuela  the  importation  of  chewing-tobacco  b  prohibited, 
and  the  home-made  stuff  which  masquerades  there  as  such  is  the 
filthiest  imaginable.  The  making  of  soap  —  the  making  of  almost 
everything  a  man  with  a  streak  of  white  in  him  needs !  —  is  mo- 
nopolized. 

That  the  reader  may  get  at  least  a  glimmering  of  the  enormity  of 
this  incubus  upon  business,  a  few  samples,  from  the  t«is  of  thousands, 
follow.  They  are  Venezuela  cases,  as  I  have  a  transcript  of  Venezuelan 
records;  but  a  similar  or  worse  condition  exists  in  practically  aD 
of  the  other  Latin- American  countries,  especially  those  of  Ceatral 
America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

Concession  No.  6245,  May  10,  1895,  granted  a  monopoty  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Tocuyo  to  General  Josi  T.  Madriz,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  was  to  canalize  it 

Concession  No.  6441,  March  10,  1896,  relating  to  immigration, 
granted  to  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Galaois,  under  which  he  agreed  to  bring 
into  Venezuela  within  the  period  of  seven  years  at  least  sixty  thousand 
German,  Swiss,  North  American,  Spanish,  Irish,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
immigrants.  Who  was  the  concessionaire  —  not  some  millionaire 
philanthropist  who  wanted  to  benefit  the  human  family  ?  He  who 
knows  conditions  in  Venezuela  will  see  at  once  that  tiiis  '*  conces- 
sion ''  is  nothing  but  arrant  tomfoolery  and  bad  faitii.  There  are  no 
millionaire  philanthropists  in  Venezuela.  How  does  **  Doctor  **  Galaois 
(who  doubtiess  holds  his  concession  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  governing 
Military  Chief)  make  anything  out  of  it,  or  even  get  his  money  back  r 
He  appears  grandly  to  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  millions  on  mil* 
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Uons  of  dollars.    In  return  for  this  vast  outlay  he  is  to  receive  about 
twelve  acres  of  land  per  inunigrant    Acres  bring  about  fifteen  cents  a 
dozen ;  there  are  millions  in  Venezuela  that  would  be  dear  at  a  dollar  a 
square  mile.    The  scheme  is,  to  lure  a  vast  herd  of  guileless  families 
who  have  been  impressed  by  our  Sister  Republic,  Venezuela^  who  dream 
of  our  glorious  Monroe  Doctrine,  who  have  assimilated  much  liter- 
ary material  concerning  the  '*Pan'*  Conventions  and  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  who  sympathize  with  the  roseate  imaginings  of 
the  consuls,  and  who  therefore  believe  in  liberty  and  justice  in  Vene- 
zuela, —  the  scheme  is  to  get  such  families  as  these  down  there,  to  rob 
them  of  all  they  have,  be  it  fifty  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
then,  with  brigandage  and  starvation  surrounding  them,  with  disease 
and  death  facing  them,  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Venezuela,  sheltered  by  the  .£gis  of  Inter- 
national Law! 

Concession  No.  6546,  May  27, 1896,  granted  to  Frederico  Bander, 
for  the  preparation  of  smoked  meat 

"Frederico  Bander  agrees  to  introduce  and  to  implant  m  the  Republic, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  this  contract  shall 
be  approved  by  the  National  Congress,  the  industry  unknown  in  the  Republic, 
of  preparing  and  conserving  meat  smoked,  cooked,  or  in  any  other  form,  and 
for  thb  purpose  will  establish  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuda,  in  those  places 
which  he  may  consider  most  appropriate  for  the  enterprise,  the  establish- 
ments and  factories  required  by  said  industry,  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  sudi 
meat  products  not  only  for  consumption  in  this  country,  but  also  for  expor- 
tatioa,  which  is  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  enterprise.'* 

It  would  seem  that  one  might  build  a  smoke-house  without  being 
subjected  to  a  rigmarole  of  documents,  stamps,  and  other  red  tape; 
without  bemg  in  the  immediate  keeping  of  him  who  also  guides  the 
Ship  of  State,  —  but  not  so,  in  Venezuela. 

Nor  may  a  man  establish  even  his  own  chicken  roost  without  the 
paternalistic  approval  of  the  Unwashed  Authorities.  On  October  4, 
1895,  Concession  No.  6871  was  granted  to  General  J.  Gualberto 
Hernandez  for  the  acclimatization  and  fattening  of  fowl  and  other 
small  animals.  The  contract  was  drafted  with  as  much  ceremony 
and  formality  as  an  international  treaty.  General  Hernandez  *' agrees 
to  introduce  and  acclimatize  the  classes  of  fowls  and  other  smaD 
animals  advantageous  for  fattening,''  etc. 

Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU  used  to  say  that  Tammany  had  two 
objects  of  existence,  —  grand  and  petty  larceny.  It  is  fwr  to  say  that 
eyen  Tammany's  broad  grasp  has  never  compassed  the  poultry  busi- 
ng. A  longish  step  for  the  General,  from  the  pinnacles  of  statesman- 
ship, "God  and  Federation,"  and  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Pcrfrui, 
to— hen-farming.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  General  had  his  eye 
on  somebody  else's  fowls,  not  his  own.    We  note,  as  we  go  on,  that  all 
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the  doubts  and  controversies  arising  under  this  contract  will  be 
resolved  by  the  alleged  tribunals  of  the  allied  Republic,  and  will  not 
give  rise  to  international  reclamations.  Tliis  at  least  is  reassuring, 
because  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  General  J.  Gualberto  Hernandez's 
hen-roost  should  lead  to  an  imbroglio  among  the  Great  Powers. 

Concession  No.  6353»  August  14,  1895,  grants  a  monopoly  in  the 
^'exploration  of  Free  Lands/'  to  one  Alcala,  for  the  Section  Guayana, 
State  of  Bolivar.  The  milk  in  this  cocoanut  is  found  in  Article  II : 
"As  soon  as  gold  or  any  mineral  shall  be  discovered,  Adriano  Regino 
Alcala  will  fulfil  the  requisites  prescribed  in  the  Code  of  Mines  then 
in  force  as  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  mining  conoessnon." 

The  Dictator  probably  had  learned  that  some  foreign  explorer  had 
discovered  mines  in  this  r^ion.  Forthwith  he  granted  this  concession 
to  one  of  his  henchmen.  So  long  as  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dictator  or  his  clique,  it  would  be  held  to  supersede,  in  the 
specified  district,  the  general  mining  law;  but  should  the  enterprising 
explorer  buy  it,  and  b^in  operations,  he  would  find  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruling  military  Jefe,  for  lo !  this  capricious  concession 
would  soon  turn  out  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Code  of  Mines,  or  the 
Constitution,  or  something  else. 

Some  wonderful  fancies  float  through  the  minds  of  Latin  Americans. 
Windbags,  "castles  in  Spain,"  are  as  solid  as  Gibraltar  beside  many 
of  the  concessions  of  Venezuela.  They  used  to  obtain  millions  of 
dollars  from  "financiers"  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  on  verita- 
ble "South  Sea  Bubbles."  Concession  No.  6428,  February  3,  1896, 
was  granted  by  Venezuela  to  Jos6  Machado  Pinto  and  Rodulf  o  Salacar 
Manrique,  for  the  colonization  of  the  High  Orinoco.  The  project 
involved  establishing  vast  banks,  building  railroads,  bringing  in 
immigrants  by  the  thousuids,  mining  in  vast  sections,  developing 
agriculture  over  millions  of  acres  of  wild  territory ;  it  was  as  fantastic 
and  illusory  a  "  pipe-dream  "  as  one  could  devise.  Was  this  concession 
granted  in  good  faith  ?  Did  ever  anybody  intend  genuinely  to  work  it  ? 
It  so,  why  are  its  terms  so  vague,  so  vaporous  ?  Why  does  its  bombast 
profess  to  grant  almost  everything  —  why  is  it  yet  so  cunningly  worded 
that  it  might  turn  out  to  grant  nothing  ?  One  familiar  with  the  histcMj 
of  the  Orinoco  Concession,  of  the  Manaos  Concession,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred  other  similar  delusions,  perceives  at  a  g^ce  the  true  inwardness 
of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  to  adl  out  to  the  simpletons  of  finance,  to  fifl 
the  foreign  investor  with  fond  hopes  of  enormous  prospective  profits, 
and  then,  when  his  funds  are  fast  within  the  net,  his  money-bags 
squeezed  dry,  why  then  let  who  will  prick  the  bubble,  and  relegate  the 
guileless  unfortunate  to  a  doubtful  claim  before  the  State  Department 
at  Washington. 
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m.   Concessions  granting  Monopolies  in  Colombia 

General  Rafael  Reyes,  President  of  Colombia,  on  March  0,  1905, 
granted  an  odious  monopoly  to  the  Central  Bank.  It  embraced 
liquors,  hides,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  matches.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
decree,  on  March  3,  1905,  of  which  some  of  the  principal  articles  are 
as  follows: 

"Abt.  1.  For  revenue  purposes  there  are  herel^  established  the  foUow- 
bg  goverament  monopolies: 

*'l.  On  liquors. 

'*!  On  hides. 

"8.  On  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

'*4.  On  matches.  , 

'*Abt.  2.  The  reyenue  on  liquors  consists  in  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction, introduction,  and  sale  of  distiUed  intoxicating  liquors,  and  embraces: 

'*  (a)  Cana  aguardiente  and  its  compounds. 

*'(6)  Brandy  or  cognac,  whiskey,  champagne,  chartreuse,  cremaa,  cura- 
9ao,  kinch,  and  similar  liquors,  and  the  ex^act  of  cognac  and  concentrated 
spirits  for  the  manufacture  of  said  liquors. 

'*Abt.  8.  The  revenue  on  hides  consists  of  a  tax  on  the  hide  of  each  beef 
slau^tered  and  offered  for  consumption  in  the  republic. 

"Abt.  4.  The  revenue  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco  consists  of  a  tax  placed 
on  the  consumption  of  the  former,  and  in  the  monopcdy  of  the  manufacture, 
mtroduction,  and  sale  of  the  latter. 

'*Abt.  5.  The  revenue  on  matches  consists  of  the  monopoly  of  their  man- 
ufacture and  sale,  as  well  as  of  their  importation  or  that  of  the  materials  for 
their  manufacture.** 

Three  days  after  making  this  decree,  General  Reyes  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Central  Bank,  the  concern  issuing  the  paper 
money  of  Colombia  and  composed  mostly  of  government  officials  and 
other  men  in  the  ring,  giving  to  it  the  exdusive  authority  (in  conjunc- 
tion, of  course,  vnth  General  Reyes)  to  cany  the  decree  into  cdlect 
On  September  4, 1905,  General  Reyes  issued  a  further  decree  establish- 
ing the  prices  of  hides,  matches,  ete.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  decree 
rttds  thus: 

"Abt.  8.  Hie  prices  for  hides  for  industrial  purposes  shaO  be  as  follows: 
In  the  Capital  District,  Cundmamarca,  and  Quesada,  $18  per  qumtal;  in 
Antioquia,  Caldas,  Toluna,  and  Huila,  $18 ;  in  Bolivar,  Atlantico,  and  Mag- 
dalena,  $14;  and  m  Narino,  $11  per  quintal.** 

At  a  later  date  the  price  was  fixed  at  $13  per  quintal  in  Santander, 
Galan,  Boyaci,  and  Tundama. 

On  June  12, 1905,  the  following  decree  of  General  Reyes  was  pub- 
lished regarding  the  tobacco  monopoly : 

"Art.  1.  The  sale  and  exportation  monopoly  of  tobacco  is  established 
u  a  naticmal  revenue,  and  shall  be  merged  with  the  monopoly  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cigarettes. 
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*'l.  From  September  of  the  present  jear  no  tdbftooo  can  be  exported  and 
sold  on  account  of  private  persons. 

"2.  From  the  same  date  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  anj 
form  whatsoever  also  is  prohibited,  but  this  prohibition  shaD  not  affect  other 
artides  necessaiy  for  manufacturing  and  putting  up  cigarettes.** 

To  condude  the  discussion  of  concessioiis  and  moDopolies,  it 
most  be  evident  to  the  business  man  who  has  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  hope  is  dead  in  communities  in  which  governmen- 
tal monopolies  are  practically  everywhere,  as  they  aie  in  the  Latin- 
American  dictatorships.  In  many  of  these  countries  a  farmer  who 
raises  a  patch  of  tobacco  must  pay  tribute  to  the  governmental  mo- 
nopoly or  go  to  jail.  Every  act  of  life,  every  branch  of  industry,  every 
effort  of  inventive  genius,  every  useful  project  of  conmiercial  enter- 
prise, is  throttled  by  these  atrocious  concessions  and  monopolies.  This 
rank,  hydra-headed  disease  cannot  be  cured;  the  only  hope  is  ex- 
tirpation. Where  this  accursed  system  flourishes,  thm  dvilixation 
cannot  exist 
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CHAPTER  XLV 
STAMPS  AND  TARIFFS 

IN  all  South  American  countries,  petitions  to  tiie  goi^eniment, 
checks,  drafts,  recmpts,  promissory  notes,  invoices,  and  all  other 

documents  require  government  stamps.  If  the  stamps  are  omitted, 
or  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  amount,  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed,  not 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  stamp  oflieer.  It 
often  occurs  in  the  interior,  that  no  stamps  are  available,  and  the 
inconvenience  then  is  especialty  great 

A  characteristic  trick  of  the  various  governments  of  these  countries 
is  to  issue  a  decree  declaring  null  and  void  all  stamps  of  certain  issues. 
A  business  man  in  the  interior  must  necessarily  carry  a  large  stock  of 
stamps  or  render  himsdf  liable  to  great  inconveniences  or  heavy  fines. 
He  therefore  buys,  as  opportunity  oflFers,  sufiSdent  stamps  to  last  until 
his  next  return  to  the  base  of  supply.  But  now  the  government,  seeing 
tiuit  a  certain  issue  of  stamps  b  thus  pretty  completely  in  the  hands  erf 
merchants,  issues  a  decree  declaring  the  issue  void.  Thenceforward 
no  one  would  dare  to  use  one  of  those  stamps,  for,  if  he  were  discov- 
ered, he  would  be  not  only  fined,  but  locked  up  in  jail.  The  gov- 
onment  never  gives  a  reason  for  the  decree,  nor  redeems  the  stamps. 
It  is  simply  a  ^'confidence  game.*' 

A  merchant  had  (SOOO  American  gold  in  his  safe,  and  the  Venezue- 
lan government  knew  it  This  government  wanted  gold,  and  had 
stamps  for  sale;  so  it  went  to  the  merchant,  told  him  how  highly  it 
esteemed  him  and  how  imprudent  he  was  to  carry  such  a  laige  amount 
of  gold  in  that  way,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  better 
trade  the  gold  for  stamps.  The  merchant  was  inclined  to  protest,  but 
a  man  idio  is  days  away  from  a  war-ship,  and  who  knows  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ae  United  States  has  no  conception  of  these  bandits,  cannot 
see  dungs  as  he  would  if  some  haven  of  rrfuge  were  near.  So  he  finally 
yidded,  as  all  foreigners  in  those  robber  countries  sooner  or  later  yield, 
and  gave  up  his  gold  and  received  the  stamps.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Ocmto  0/feiaI,  and  read  of  the  cancdktion  of 
a  certain  series  of  stamps.  The  cold  sweat  started  out  on  him,  for  he 
instantly  thought  of  the  series  he  had  in  his  safe,  and  tlus  it  proved  to 
be.  He  never  got  back  a  dollar  of  his  loss  dirough  this  infamous ''hold- 
up," and  as  king  as  the  great  United  States  of  America  continues  its 
present  poUcy,  he  never  wiH.  Indeed  Ac  foreigner  in  Venemela  who 
complains  and  proteats  only  lays  himsdf  open  to  a  second  onriaqgfal 
far  more  severe  than  tiie  first 
voui— 10 
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During  that  veiy  week  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen  made  his 
famous  declaration  at  The  Hague  that  Venezuda  was  as  hi^y  dv- 
ilized  as  England  or  France,  and  that  its  courts  were  entitled  to  as 
much  faith  and  credit  as  the  courts  of  those  countries,  a  German  busi- 
ness man,  agent  for  some  fire-insurance  companies,  wrote  policies  on 
certain  houses  in  Maracaibo  for  about  $150,000.  The  law  relating  to 
stamps  did  not  specify  fire-insurance  policies,  but  as  it  was  supposed 
to  coyer  all  cash  transactions,  he  stamped  the  ccmtracts  at  th^  l^;al 
rate,  according  to  the  [Miemiums,  which  constituted  the  cash  payment  in 
the  matter.  His  lawyer,  one  of  the  ablest  in  Venezuda,  considered 
that  the  law  was  strictly  omiplied  with,  and  this  opinioD  was  unques- 
tionably correct 

The  government  of  Venezuda,  however,  decreed  that  the  policies 
should  be  stamped  according  to  their  face,  thus  imposing  stamps  to  an 
amount  even  greater  than  the  premiums !  Not  ccmtent  with  this  arbi- 
trary act,  the  government  fined  the  agent  $8800  gold,  and  ordered  that 
he  be  locked  up  in  jail.  The  agent  appealed  to  the  German  consul* 
and  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  exequatur  of  that  gentleman,  one  of 
the  most  hi^y  honored  business  men  in  South  America,  had  been 
revoked  by  Venezuda  for  no  reason  assigned* 

Here  is  another  case.  A  spy  tor  the  government  <rf  a  country  of 
South  America  called  upon  a  business  man,  a  heavy  imp(»ier,  and 
demanded  that  the  importer  submit  for  examinatioo  his  invcMces  for 
the  past  six  months. 

The  importer  rq>lied,  '*They  are  in  the  custom  house.'* 

'*But,''  said  the  spy,  '*the  law  requires  you  to  g^  them  back  every 
six  months.*' 

The  importer:  '*I  can't  g^  them  back  unless  the  custxxns  authori* 
ties  ^ve  them  to  me." 

The  spy:  ''Did  you  stamp  them  as  the  law  requires?" 

The  importer:  "Yes.  every  one  of  thran.  Go  to  the  custom  house 
and  see  them." 

After  much  taUdng  the  spy  wmt  to  tbe  custom  house  and  asked  to 
see  the  invoices.  The  administrator  said  that  tiiqr  had  been  sent  to 
the  chancdior  of  the  exchequer,  but,  9tt&t  several  days  of  contentious 
debate,  he  produced  some  of  them.  The  documents  produced  had 
only  a  few  stamps  on  them,  —  the  three  or  four  across  which  the  im- 
porter had  written  his  name  in  cancdlation.  In  the  case  of  a  docu- 
ment calling  for  twenty  dollars*  WOTth  of  stamps,  those  cancdled  by  the 
importer  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a  dollar.  The  other  stamps, 
whidi  should  have  been  cancdled  by  the  administrator,  were  misang. 
(The  law  differs  scnnewhat  in  the  dBfferent  South  Amoican  countries 
on  this  pdnt  In  Mexico  the  importer  has  to  write  his  name  across 
every  stamp,  and  tfius  caned  it  In  other  countries  the  administrator^ 
or  a  judge,  may  caned  the  stamps.) 

Of  course  the  value  of  the  stamps  so  sdsed  wore  part  of  the  per* 
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quisites  of  the  office.  The  stamp  officer  took  the  opportunity  to  de- 
mand that  the  importer  replace  the  stamps.  The  importer  flatly 
refused,  and  the  government  officials  let  the  matter  drop.  The  im- 
porter had  positive  proof  that  he  had  fully  stamped  the  invoices,  and 
indeed,  unless  this  had  been  done,  the  invoices  could  not  have  been 
received  in  the  custom  house. 

Until  they  have  had  some  experience  of  these  stamp  laws,  Ameri- 
cans cannot  realize  the  extent  of  the  nuisance.  Every  page  of  the  cash 
book  and  ledger  must  have  a  stamp.  Every  contract,  will,  deed,  or 
other  conveyance,  must  be  plastered  over  with  stamps.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  around  without  putting  a  stamp  somewhere. 

That  a  government  should  issue  stamps,  sell  them,  cancel  them 
without  refunding  the  money  paid,  and  fine  even  those  who  used 
them  simply  through  mistake,  seems  incredible;  yet  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  have  done  this  many  a  time. 

I.    The  Tabifp 

The  tariff  may  be  a  dry  subject  in  the  United  States,  but  it  becomes 
a  very  Uve  issue  the  moment  one  sets  foot  in  Latin  America.  By  study- 
ing the  methods  of  one  of  those  swarthy  Dictators,  one  could  almost 
learn  how  to  draw  blood  out  of  a  turnip ;  for  there  is  no  method  devis- 
able by  human  ingenuity  for  extracting  a  dollar  from  a  man's  pocket, 
which  they  have  not  already  adopted.  The  tariff,  on  both  imports  and 
exports,  is  one  of  their  favorite  modes  of  extortion.  Although  their 
"Constitutions*'  prohibit  export  charges,  what  is  a  little  thing  like  a 
Constitution  when  a  Dictator  wants  a  dollar  ? 

No  sooner  do  the  small  farmers,  miners,  or  manufacturers  produce 
for  exportation  in  considerable  quantities,  with  some  show  of  profit, 
cacao,  divi-divi,  coffee,  hides,  fruits,  nuts,  or  anything  else,  than  along 
comes  the  ruling  "Military  Boss "  with  a  little  "decreto  "  imposing  an 
export  duty,  large  enough  to  absorb  at  least  one  half  the  prospective 
profits,  perhaps  two  thirds.  In  Latin  America  tariff  laws,  like  all 
other  "laws,"  are  made  by  edicts  of  the  "Military  Boss."  This  sim- 
plifies matters  greatly,  and  means  quick  work.  If  some  one  be  pre- 
paring to  export  a  goodly  cargo  of  cocoanuts,  or  fibre,  or  dyewood, 
or  balata  gum,  on  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a 
profit  of  $10,000,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  "Congress"  together  in 
time  to  pass  an  export  tariff  which  would  cover  that  particidar  ship- 
ment; besides  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle;  so  the  Dic- 
tator serenely  "  passes  the  law  "  himself.  He  merdy  calk  his  secretary, 
begins  his  decree  with  "  Considerando,"  dashes  off  a  column  or  two  of 
flapdoodle  about  the  sacred  interests  and  destiny  of  the  country,  and 
his  own  holy  and  patriotic  intentions,  and  concludes  by  imposing  on 
the  outgoing  goods  an  export  duty  sufficient  to  make  the  disgusted 
exporter  wish  he  had  been  content  to  live  on  fish  and  bananas  rather 
than  tempt  the  hazardous  paths  of  commerce. 
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A  sample  of  these  decretos  is  shown  in  the  following  Consular  Re- 
port to  the  State  Department 


n.   ExpOBT  Duties  in  Colombia 

Minister  Hart  sends  from  Bogotd,  October  3,  1902,  a  trandatioo 
of  a  recent  decree,  as  follows: 

"Abt.  1.  From  the  arrival  of  the  presmt  decree  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
respective  managers  of  the  customs  of  the  Republic,  and  until  new  orders  be 
given,  the  diarges  for  the  export  duties  will  be  made  in  gold,  in  the  form  and 
amount  bdow  exfnessed: 

Cksn  coffee per  quintol  ....  $0.70 

Coffee  in  husk     **  ....  .50 

Rubber "  ....  S.50 

Hkfot -  ....  1.00 

Gostskiiui  and  tbe  like "  ....  8X10 

TB|[iia,  or  vegetable  ivory **  ....  Jt5 

Divi-divi **  •••.  .08 

Tobacco: 

Raw -  ....  M 

Plug -  ....  .50 

IVepared **  ....  .80 

GoUon: 

Raw "  ....  .80 

Clean -  ....  J$5 

Seeds -  15 

Bananas per  bunch  ....  .01 

Stuffed  birds per  kik)gnm  .   .   .   .  1.50 

Heron  featbers **  ....  15.00 

Orchids "  ....  .80 

Tortoise  ihea **  ....  £.50 

Baliam per  quintal  ....  IM 

Mora ....  .80 

Biasfl -          ....  .80 

Cooftruction  woods  (cedar,  galiavo,  or  aiqrolber)  .   .   per  1000  superficial  feet  £.40 

Cocoanuti per  1000        ....  1.00 

Cbttle per  head        ....  8.00 

Straw  hats perkik^gnun.  ...  .50 

*'Abt.  £.  Artides  not  mentioned,  dedared  for  export,  wHl  be  valued  by 
the  Sectkm  of  Inspection  of  the  respective  custcmi,  wHh  the  i^»pn>val  d  the 
Manager,  and  wHl  pay  5  per  cent  of  the  value  in  gold. 

**Abt.  8.  The  Government  win  diaige  for  the  frei^t  of  export  caigo:  In 
the  Upper  Magdalena,  $1  gold,  m  the  lower  Magdalena,  80  cents  gold  —  for 
every  cargo  not  exceeding  10  arrobas  (£50  pounds).  .  •  .  ** 

An  outmder  would  scarody  discover  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
above.  But  the  diances  are  that  the  Dictator  had  learned  that  a  lai^ 
diipment  of  cattle  or  of  goat  skins  was  about  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
induded  the  other  sdiedules  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up 
his  trades.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Colombian  government  pro- 
I  to  charge,  for  **  frdght  of  export  cargo  "  on  the  Magdalena  River, 
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$1.80  per  10  arrobas,  or  $14.40  gold  per  ton.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  export  duty,  which,  on  cattle,  is  ^'expressed  **  as  $8  per  head. 

Eiren  if  tli^  govemm^it  should  actually  cany  the  goods,  frei^^t 
charges  <^  $14.40  per  ton  would  be  outrageous.  The  Magdalena  is  as 
large  and  quite  as  navigable  as  the  Ohio,  and  there  are  many  fine 
steamboats,  owned  by  an  American  company,  plying  on  its  waters,  — 
that  is,  when  the  Dictator  is  in  a  complaisant  mood. 

After  this  brief  ezpos^,  any  business  man  can  see  that  this  export 
sdiedule  was  made  simply  for  blackmailing  purposes;  several  of  the 
artides  it  would  be  impossible  to  export  under  the  conditions  named. 
Moreover,  further  on  in  the  same  decree  are  some  really  luminous 
dauses.   Read  carefully  the  fdlowing  (the  italics  are  the  author's) : 

*' Abt.  0.  Exparten  who  are  wiUing  iodow  will  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  export  duties  and  of  the  fiei(^t  [the  Government  freigfat  chaiges] 
if  they  will  ddiver  to  the  Government,  as  a  loan,  a  sum  double  the  value  of 
the  duties  and  frdg^ts. 

**1.  The  said  loan  will  be  returned  ta  the  manner  and  terms  whiA  the 
Congren  of  the  RepubHe  thaH  ddermme^  or  before,  if  the  Government  can 
do  so. 

"S.  The  duties,  frd^^ts,  and  loans  with  which  this  decree  deals  will  be 
paid  in  Colombian  gold,  according  to  law  78  of  1867. 

*'Abt.  10.  Special  passports  and  safe-conducts  will  be  issued  by  the 
Ministiy  of  War  for  all  those  conducting  cargo  for  export  to  river  ports. 

"The  civil  and  military  diiefs,  as  weQ  as  the  ccwnmandcrs  and  diiefe  of 
operations  in  the  field,  wiU  order  the  neoessaiy  measures  to  quicken  and  facili- 
tate export;  wiU  give  strict  fulfihnent  to  Decree  No.  1202  of  1901,  and  for 
DO  reason  will  put  contributions  on  export  artides.'* 

Couched  in  delicate  phrase,  thb  is  'per  ee  duress,  sheer  and  shame- 
ful; nor  are  the  daws  far  beneath  the  vdvet ! 

in.  Post  Chabqeb  in  Honburas 

The  Dictator  of  Honduras  is  rather  more  modest  than  his  Colom- 
bian compatriot;  still,  there  is  a  smack  of  rapadty  in  his  ways. 

The  f oUowing  report  was  made  by  Alfred  K.  Moe,  United  States 
Consul,  Tegudgalpa,  October  14,  1003: 

Poax  Chabob 

On  everj  padcage  or  bale  of  merdiandise  unloaded  at  a  port  of  entry  in 
Honduras  thm  must  be  paid  certain  fixed  port  diarges,  in  addition  to  the 
customs  duties  and  the  commission  merdumt's  fees. 
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DncBipnoN 

Chai^ges  at  Amapda  <m  goods  imported: 

Manifest  in  detail      

Poliza,  or  customs  pomit  of  entiy 

Transfer  fee,  custom  house 

0.76 
1.60 
0.60 
0.10 
0.16 

1.00 
0.60 
0.16 
0.76 

S8.8 
67.6 
19M 

Sanitary  fee  on  goods  to  interior 

SA 

Samtanr  fee  on  goods  to  the  port 

Munidpal  duties  or  imposts  on  goods  destined  for  the  p(Ht 

Cotton  goods,  etc.,         per  100  pounds       

Generafmeichandise         "    "        "           

Flour     "    "        "           

On  exports  (shipping  pennit  from  custom  house) 

5.7 

88.4 

IM 

6.7 

88.8 

1  SUver. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the  entry  of  merdian- 
diae  at  the  ports  in  Honduras  and  the  shipment  thereof  to  Tegucigalpa,  the 
introduction  of  a  "lot"  of  126  pounds  of  flour  at  the  port  of  Amapala  b 
illustrated  below: 


DiacBipnoN 


Agent's  fees,  including  all  p(Ht  charges 

Duty 

De^  fee,  San  Lorenzo 

Freig^ht  to  Tegucigalpa 

Mumdpal  imposts,  Tegucigalpa    .   .   . 

Total 


Cost 


Bbmm 

4.00 

$1,596 

8.60 

M 

0Ji6 

sm 

8.60 

M 

8.60 

M 

11.76 

84J1 

But  the  port  charges  merely  give  the  leeches  an  appetizing  send-off. 
The  customs  duties,  the  *' freight/'  the  stamps  required  by  eveiy  in- 
voice, every  receipt,  and  every  other  bit  of  paper,  aU  conspire  to  make 
the  staff  of  life  a  luxury,  even  to  the  rich. 


IV.  Increase  in  the  Impost  Duties  or  Guatemala 
Another  sample  oppression: 

"A  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  makes  a 
decided  increase  in  the  duty  collected  on  imports.  The  law  provides  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  be  paid  the  Banco  de  Guatemala  for  certain 
bondholders.  Until  this  decree  was  issued  importers  paid  this  80  per  cent 
OD  a  basis  of  10  to  1  United  States  gold,  aoooiding  to  a  former  decree;  but 
now  the  80  per  cent  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  exchange.  To 
illustrate:  Formerly,  where  the  duty  amounted  to  $100,  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  SO  per  cent  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1,  or  $800  Guatemalan  and  the  $70,  or  s 
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total  of  $870  in  Guatemalan  currency;  while  now  one  must  pay  80  per  cent 
in  United  States  gold,  whidi  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (16  to  1)  means 
$405  Guatemalan  currency,  and  the  $70,  making  $565,  —  a  difference  of 
$105,  or  an  increase  of  about  5S  per  cent  in  the  real  duty  paid.  This  is  a  veiy 
considerable  increase  on  what  was  already  a  heavy  buiden,  and  it  has  had  a 
Ytsj  depressing  effect  on  all  foreign  business.*'  —  Alfred  A.  Winslow, 
Ccnsul-General,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemak,  September  7,  1008. 

V.    OUB  "SiSTEB,"  PaBAGUAT 

Hiose  American  citizens  who  have  that  sure  mark  of  superiority,  a 
bdief  in  anti-imperialbm,  should  move  to  Paraguay  and  embark  in 
the  exportation  business.  A  recent  decree  of  the  Dictator  of  that  **  Re- 
public "  contains  the  following,  as  reported  by  John  N.  Ruflin,  United 
States  Consul  at  Asuncion.    (The  italics  are  the  author's.) 

"*  Abt.  14.  The  exportation  of  hides  is  subject  to  duties  as  follows:  Half 
the  hides  which  will  be  presented  for  exportation  are  io  be  ddivered  to  the 
admimetratione  of  the  custom  houses  of  the  RepubHe^  which  will  pay  for  them 
a  Useount  of  60  cents  gold  each^  according  to  the  fdlowing  prices: 

'*For  each  kilogram  of  dry  hide,  26  cents  gold ;  for  each  kilogram  of  salted 
hide,  16  cents  gold;  for  each  kilogram  of  fresh  hide,  12  cents  gold;  for  each 
kilogram  of  imperfect  hides,  one  third  the  preceding  prices,  according  to  the 


*'Tbe  administrations  of  the  custom  houses  will  pay  these  prices  in  effec- 
tive gold  or  its  equivalent  in  paper  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  day,  fiot  to  exceed  900.  If  the  prices  of  the  hides  suffer  variations  that 
exceed  10  per  cent  in  the  consuming  market,  the  Executive  Power  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  revision  of  prices  establi&ed,  in  proportion  to  these  variations. 

**From  the  1st  of  January,  1004,  at  each  time  that  the  quotation  of  gold 
shafl  go  above  000  the  exportation  of  yerba-4nati  will  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

**Besides  the  taxes  already  in  vogue  and  created  by  this  law,  half  of  the 
yerba-mat^  that  may  be  presented  for  exportation  to  the  custom  houses  of 
the  Republic  will  be  delivered  to  them,  [the  exporter]  paying  therefor  the  prices 
established  in  the  tariff  of  values,  in  gold,  or  paper  at  the  rate  of  000,  according 
08  the  govemmeni  wishes.  The  exporters  of  this  article  will  be  free  from  the 
preceding  disposition  if  they  should  sell  to  the  government  drafts  in  gold  at  the 
rate  of  900^  up  to  the  value  of  the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  yerba  compre- 
hended in  this  [dause  of  the]  law." 

In  other  words,  the  exporter  must  sell  to  the  administratioD  one 
half  of  his  hides  at  60  percent  of  their  **  price ''  (sud  price  being  estab- 
lished by  said  administration)  —  and  then  the  lordly  purchaser  will 
pay  in  what?  Gold  ?  No,  Sefior;  the  Dictator  says  he  will  pay  in 
gold  at  his  option,  but  that  if  it  please  him  he  will  pay  in  paper 
money  1^  the  rate  of  900.  And^'pleasehim'^paper  at  that  puny  rate 
surely  will;  no  one  in  his  right  commercial  mind  would  pay  in  gold 
if  he  could  choose  Paraguayan  paper  m<Hiey  at  only  900  exchange. 
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The  hide  exporter,  like  a  half-baked  pancake,  is  now  ripe  tat  &e 
opposite  exposure.  Fortheotherhalf  of  his  hides — that  half  of  which 
the  good  Dictator  graciously  omitted  to  rdieve  him  —  he  must  paj  an 
export  duty,  and  not  a  centavo  of  it  in  paper.  Gold,  gold,  is  what  **  the 
government  wishes,'*  always  wishes.  Payments  by  the  genial  adminis- 
tration may  be,  will  be,  in  paper;  but  payments  to  it  may  be,  must  be, 
in  gold !  To  this  baiting  add  the  transportation  and  stamp  duties,  the 
permits,  the  **  gratifications  "  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  J^e,  the  fines 
(surely  a  few  fines  will  crop  out  here  and  there  to  vary  the  monotony), 
and  all  the  other  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  by  systema- 
tized blackmail ;  and  in  the  end  the  agonized  exporter  not  only  realizes 
that  all  his  commercial  hides  have  been  squandered,  but  feds  as  if  his 
personal  one  had  accompanied  the  others. 

VI.    Enobmoub  Import  Duties 

Space  has  not  permitted  the  writer  to  do  more  than  give  a  few 
instances  of  the  mynad  annoyances  and  obstacles  which,  masquerading 
as  export  duties,  have  harassed  and  hampered  the  producers  of  Latin 
America,  and  have  thus  oppressed  consumers  throughout  the  civilized 
worid.  Yet  export  duties  are  ** unconstitutional*'  in  almost  eveiy 
Latin-American  countiy.  Why  their  Dictators,  who  make,  alter,  and 
abolish  constitutions  at  convenience,  do  not  have  a  new  set  of  constitu- 
tions to  match  the  export  duties,  is  shrouded  in  mysteiy. 

The  constitutions,  however,  hold  import  duties  in  great  favor. 
No  man  fully  realizes  what  an  oppressive  tariff  on  imports  is  until  he 
encounters  one  of  the  Latin- American  variety.  The  tariff  on  dothing 
is  so  high  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  go  decently  dad.  All  doth- 
ing, food,  and  other  necessities  imported  into  Latin  America  cost  the 
residents  there  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  articles  would 
cost  in  New  York.  From  the  hotbed  of  these  enormous  tari£h  would 
soon  spring  forced  local  industries,  were  it  not  for  the  discouraging 
political  and  economic  conditions.  As  things  are,  a  civilized  man 
must  import  the  goods  or  do  without  them.  Moreover,  not  only  are 
the  tariffs  extreme,  exorbitant,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  Dictators,  and  changed  without  a  moment's  warning.  Often  the 
Dictator's  mood  is  not  so  innocent  as  a  whim,  —  he  is  planning  to 
squeeze  the  last  dollar  out  of  his  victims. 

All  importers  in  Latin-American  countries  are  subjected  to  a 
acandalous,  iniquitous  system  of  fines.  Here  are  some  instances 
which  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

An  American  dtizen  in  Mexico  imported  from  the  United  States 
1000  kegs  of  nails,  each  keg  weighing  100  pounds.  Hie  invoices  were 
all  correcdy  made  out;  the  weights,  size  of  nails,  numbers  of  kegs, 
value,  and  all  other  items  were  noted  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Kit 
the  Mexican  consul  in  the  United  States,  on  his  consular  certificate. 
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inadvertently  placed  the  kegs  figure  in  the  weight  cdumn  and  the 
weight  figure  in  the  kegs  oolumn,  so  that  his  certificate  read  100  kegs 
of  1000  pounds  each.  The  importer  knew  nothing  of  this  innocent 
error  until  the  administrator  <rf  the  custom  house  at  the  Mexican  port 
of  consignment  called  him  into  his  office  and  fined  him  $5000  off- 
hand without  aigument  or  ceremony.  For  the  remisaon  of  this  fine 
neariy  a  year's  time,  the  expenditure  of  over  $1000  for  lawyer's  fees 
and  travdling  expenses*  and  finally  an  appeal  to  General  Diaz  person- 
ally,  were  required.  And  this  in  Mexico,  which  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
other  Latin-American  countries  as  Massachusetts  is  of  Korea ! 

A  gentleman  importing  a  saddle  into  Venezuela  was  fined  $105» 
because  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  box  number.  The  saddle 
was  correctly  described  in  the  invoice,  but  the  derk  had  written  box 
No.  S  for  box  No.  4. 

In  a  shipment  of  provisions  imported  for  personal  use  there  were 
ax  bottles  of  pickles;  the  invoice  stated  that  there  were  six  g^ass 
bottles  of  cucumber  pickles,  one  quart  each,  but  the  overlord  of  the 
custom  house  said  that  the  invoice  should  have  stated  whether  these 
pickles  were  put  up  in  mustard  or  vinegar,  and  for  the  omission  so  to 
state  he  fined  the  importer  $100. 

Another,  making  a  similar  importation,  was  fined  $80  because  a 
five-pound  box  of  candy  was  scheduled  in  ttie  invoice  as  a  five-pound 
box  of  candy;  the  Jefe  said  that  the  nature  or  ingredients  of  the 
candy  should  have  been  indicated. 

Tliese  are  but  samples  from  thousands  of  such  cases.  The 
saddle,  pickles,  and  candy  fines  were  all  paid  vrithout  a  murmur,  for 
the  victims  had  long  since  learned  that  protests  only  made  matters 
worse,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  consul  would  be  un- 
availing, for  he  could  not  grant  redress  even  were  he  so  disposed.  An 
En^ish  railway  company  in  Latin  America  paid  a  fijie  of  over  $8,000 
because  <^  a  derical  error  in  tfie  invoices  of  a  shipment  of  no  more 
importance  than  those  above  indicated.  The  raflway  manager  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  fine  without  protest,  f eding  that  a 
protest  would  simply  jeopardize  the  railway's  standing  vrith  &e  local 
militaiy  *'boss.''  The  victims  might  appeal  to  the  courts;  but,  as 
there  is  no  independent  judiciary,  such  a  course  would  be  a  waste  <rf 
time  and  monqr. 

Vn.    FOREIGNEBS  PAT  THE   BiLLS 

An  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  are  subjected 
to  voy  heavy  import  duties.  Normally,  Latin  America  should  buy 
of  the  United  States,  and  buy  freely,  flour,  meats,  agricultural  imjJe- 
ments,  ironwork,  petxdeum,  cotton  goods,  clothing,  electrical  and  other 
machinery,  rails,  locomotives,  wagons,  harnesses,  drugs,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things.    But  Latin  America's  port  and  customs  charges,  its 
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freights,  in  short,  its  import  duties,  are  so  exorbitant  that  the  United 
States  sells  to  it,  in  fact,  comparatively  little.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  hides,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber, 
sugar,  etc.,  all  of  which  come  in  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
tanff  rate.  The  remarkable  spectacle  is  exhibited  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  imposing  vast  export  duties,  however  "unconstitu- 
tional," on  their  own  productions  (which  we  admit  here  free  <rf  duty), 
while  at  the  same  time  imposing  exorbitant  import  duties  on  our 
exports  to  them. 

For  illustration,  our  imports  from  and  exports  to  Brazil  for  five 
years  were  as  follows : 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Imports    .   . 
Exports    .   . 

$67,875,747 
12,239.086 

$58,078,457 
11,578.119 

$70,643,847 
11,668^74 

$79,188,037 
10.301.130 

$67318,348 
10,738,748 

The  balance  of  trade  against  us,  since  1861,  in  dealing  with  BrazO, 
has  been  $1,750,000,000. 

Here  we  have  in  figures  the  concrete  result  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  Pan-Americanism  to  date.  All  duties,  import  or  export,  fall  on 
the  consumer.  Of  the  eleven  million  dollars*  worth  of  goods  sent 
by  the  United  States  to  Brazil  in  190S,  what  proportion  was  bought  by 
the  native  Brazilians,  and  what  proportion  by  die  civilized  foreigners 
there  resident?  The  great  majority  was  bought  by  the  civilind 
foreign  residents  of  Brazil  (Germans,  English,  Americans,  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards)  and  only  the  small  minority  by  the  native  Brazil- 
ians; so  that  the  civilized  foreign  residents  paid  most  of  Bracil*s 
import  duties  on  those  goods.  And  the  United  States  in  buying 
Brazil's  products  necessarily  paid  BraziFs  export  duties  thereon. 
Behold  the  interesting  result:  Brazil  collected  revenue  both  ways, on 
our  exports  to  it  and  on  its  exports  to  us ! 

To  sum  up,  the  government  revenue  of  these  Latin-American 
countries  faUs  roughly  into  two  classes,  —  that  derived  from  their 
export  duties  and  that  derived  from  their  import  duties.  Hieir  export 
duties  fall  on  consumers  who  are  civiliaed  foreigners  non-readent; 
their  import  duties  fall  on  consumers  who  are  civilixed  foreigners 
resident  The  money,  then,  necessary  to  carry  on  these  bandit,  semi- 
barbarous  governments  is  kindly  furnished  by  civilized  foreigners. 
These  gentle  people  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  government,  do  they 
share  in  the  governing  ?  Ah !  that  is  different.  Specialization  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  real  native  Latin  Americans  are  past  masters  in 
the  science  of  government  —  they  do  the  governing ! 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 
CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 

SHORTLY  after  Colombia  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  fourteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  was  made  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  writer  noticed  a  news- 
paper despatch  from  Baranquilla,  Colombia,  stating  that  the  town 
had  been  devastated  by  a  great  fire,  and  that  the  loss  had  been  fifty 
million  dollars.  On  the  face  of  it  this  was  impossible,  for  it  is  a  town  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  mostly  half-breeds,  Indians  and  nq;roes.  Its 
buildings  are  mostly  mud  huts,  and  there  are  but  few  business  blocks 
of  any  importance.  A  subsequent  paragraph  stated  that  the  figures 
referred  to  paper  money.  A  few  weeks  later  the  writer  made  a  land- 
ing at  Baranquilla,  and  therefore  he  was  able  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  burned  section.  One  block  was  burned,  worth  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion fifty  thousand  dollars  —  the  balance  of  the  report  was  exag- 
geration and  paper,  as  much  paper  as  exaggeration.  The  writer,  on 
going  ashore,  was  told  that  if  he  were  intending  to  remain  on  land 
for  two  or  three  hours,  he  would  better  have  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  Colombian  dollars  about  him,  as  he  might  want  to  take  a 
tramway  ride  and  get  some  luncheon.  Think  of  paying  fifty  dollars 
for  a  botde  of  beer,  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes !  These 
people  offer  you  this  ^worthless  paper  at  a  discount  of  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  per  cent,  and  you  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  it 
The  fdlowing  is  from  a  Bogotd  newspaper: 

FABULOUS  RESULTS 

The  Banco  Iniemaeional^  of  Bogoti,  has  just  published  its  statement  of 
cash  movements  for  the  second  period  of  six  months  of  the  year  1908.  Its 
cash  on  hand,  according  to  the  balance,  b  to-day  $128,978,036.25.  It  has 
obtained  in  this  period  a  credit  of  $78,416,666.30,  which  the  Director- 
General  proposes  to  distribute  thus: 

For  a  dhidend  to  the  shaiebokkrs  of  the  bank  at  $1000  each    .  .  .  $40,000,000.00 

As  a  gift  to  the  employees  of  the  bank 180,000.00 

As  a  gift  to  diaritr / 500,000.00 

For  a  resenre  fond 87,777.666^0 

Total $78,416,666.80 
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Seventy-eight  millions  of  dollars  profits  made  —  but  how?  Bj 
grinding  on  a  printing-press.  Formerly  Colombia  had  its  paper 
money  made  in  New  York,  but  it  soon  found  that  the  cost  of  printing 
it  there  was  about  as  much  as  the  stuff  was  worth;  so,  in  order  that 
the  margin  of  profit  might  not  be  cut  down,  the  noble  Colombians 
decided  to  print  it  themselves.  Now,  when  they  want  a  few  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  they  just  print  them  on  their  imported  printing- 
presses,  and  the  Dictator  with  his  army  gently  makes  the  peofde  give 
up  their  valuables  in  exchange.  If  a  Colombian  general  wants  a  drove 
of  burros  or  cattle  belonging  to  some  poor  peon  farmer,  he  does  not 
have  to  take  them  disagreeably  by  force.  He  simply  shows  the  peon 
the  advisability  of  his  accepting  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
them,  and  presto !  whoop-la !  on  they  all  go  in  the  path  ct  imperish- 
able glory ! 

It  is  hard  for  one  to  take  those  people  seriously,  when  one  thinks  of 
them  as  a  congeries  of  volatile  individuals ;  but  national  dishonor,  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  national  credit,  unparalleled  dishonesty  and  incom- 
petency in  the  management  of  finances,  the  pall  which  shrouds  the 
future  —  these  are  sad  and  serious  conditions. 

No  other  countiy  in  Central  and  South  America  is  as  rotten  in  its 
finances  as  Colombia,  but  each  one  of  them,  save  Mexico  and  Peru,  is 
saturated  with  the  same  rank  poison  of  inflation. 

Who  knows  what  to  expect  in  Paraguay,  where  exchange  yes- 
terday was  700,  where  to-day  it  is  900,  where  to-morrow  a  revolution 
may  break  out  and  it  may  be  9000  —  who  knows  ? 

The  laws  of  Venezuela  declare  for  a  gold  standard,  and  prohibit 
the  importation  or  coinage  of  silver;  but  what  of  that?  Whenever  a 
Venezuelan  Dictator  wants  a  million  dollars  he  has  two  million  silver 
dollars  coined,  either  in  Paris  or  in  Philadelphia.  He  forces  this  into 
circulation  as  if  it  were  on  a  parity  with  gold,  pays  for  the  bar  silver 
and  the  cost  of  coinage,  and  pockets  the  profit  —  about  a  million 
dollars  silver.  The  big  foreign  houses  (largely  the  German  houses) 
have  to  handle  these  forced  issues,  or  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
enmity  of  the  government  —  a  serious  matter. 

In  Guatemala  they  have  a  currency,  the  value  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  a  decree  of  the  Dictator  issued  in  September,  1903.  By  this  decree 
aU  farmers,  and  other  employers  of  labor,  were  compdled  thence- 
forward to  pay  their  laborers  $1.50  a  day,  Guatemalan  currency, 
instead  of  75  cents  to  $1,  which  had  bc^n  the  customary  vrage. 
The  American  walking  del^;ate  would  zealously  applaud  this  brave 
friend  of  the  proletariat,  but  on  learning  that  $1.50  Guatemalan 
currency  is  worth  but  9  cents  American  gold,  he  would  apprehend^ 
with  a  touch  of  sadness,  that  even  in  Guatemala  there  was  still  room 
for  a  rise. 

The  following  report  by  Chester  Donaldson,  United  States  Consul, 
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Managua,  under  date  of  December  12»  1902»  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
currency  situation  in  Nicaragua: 

Prandent  Zelaya  has  this  day  issued  a  decree  asking  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000 
pesos  ($861,000)  from  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  oountij, 
both  native  and  foreign,  for  whidi  the  government  will  issue  bonds,  to  be 
<^ered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  1000  pesos  ($860)  to  the  business  men 
who,  on  November  2,  agreed  not  to  buy  sUver  at  a  higher  rate  than  100  per 
cent  premium.  In  consequence,  chiefs  of  custom  houses  will  liquidate  poli- 
cies with  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  the  present  tari£F.  For  about  one 
month  the  increase  had  been  180  per  cent. 

The  new  bond  to  be  inued  is  to  be  used  to  retire  the  national  paper  cur^ 
rmcy  from  circulation.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  customs  duties  shall  be 
payaUe  in  these  bonds. 

The  loan  shall  be  distributed  between  the  different  departments  of  the 
BepoUic  as  follows: 


Depabiicxnt 

Aicouirr 

DlPABnOBNT 

Amoumt 

Leon 

Granada 

Managua 

Chin^Mkga 

Rhras      

Blaaaja      

Bfataoalpa      

iiiiiiil 

JiDotea 

New^govia 

Chontafes 

Department  of  Zelaya,  in- 
G^dingCahoGradasi 
Dios  and  San  Juan  del 
Norte 

Total 

$80,000 
10.000 
10.000 

900.000 

$1,000,000 

How  beautiful  is  the  language  of  diplomacy!  ** Issued  a  decree 
asking  for  a  loan  .  .  .  from  the  merchants  and  business  men.** 

But  suppose  the  merchants  and  business  men  did  not  respond  to 
this  gentle  request;  suppose  the  amount  attempted  to  be  levied  on 
commerce  in  ^m3i  department  were  not  forthcoming  ?  Every  business 
man  in  Spanish  America  knows  the  answer  —  confiscation  and  de- 
struction ci  his  property,  oppression,  imprisonment,  intimidation,  and 
possibly  assassmation  for  him;  protests  by  his  government,  possibly 
even  a  battle-ship  —  and  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine ! 

Here,  in  a  nutsheQ,  is  the  financial  system  of  most  of  the  South 
American  republics.  The  Dictator  makes  a  *' forced  loan'*  —  that 
means  that  the  foreign  merchant  must  **lend  **  gold.  He  will  never  see 
it  agam.  He  will  be  paid  in  paper  (if  paid  at  aU),  paper  which  he  will 
be  forced  to  accept,  the  rate  <^  exchange  on  which  may  be  100  per  cent» 
or  10,000  percent  In  this  way  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
bonds,  paper  currency,  and  oth^  worthless  obligations  of  these  pre- 
tended governments  have  been  foisted  into  circulation,  or  forced  upon 
Europeans. 
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Chili  is  said  to  have  fifty  million  dollars  of  paper  currency  in  circular 
tion»  authorized  in  1898.  The  financial  disturbances  there  have  been 
so  great  that  the  period  for  the  conversion  of  this  currency  has  been 
extended. 

Argentina  is  the  *' favorite  home  **  of  vrildcat  currency  —  and  wild- 
cats in  general.    Frank  C.  Carpenter  says: 

"All  the  provinces  are  in  debt,  and  but  few  of  than  pay  their  interest 
The  mtemal  debt  of  the  oountiy  now  amounts  to  almost  (200,000,000,  and  in 
1805  the  provincial  debt,  including  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  more  than 
$187,000,000  in  gold.  At  present  (1899)  the  city  debU  foot  up  more  than 
$24,000,000  in  gold,  while  the  countiy  has  a  national  debt  ^  over  $850,000,000. 

"Some  of  &e  greatest  scandals  of  the  Aigentine  Republic  have  been  in 
connection  with  the  misuse  of  the  public  funds  by  government  officials,  and 
this  especially  as  to  the  national  banks  and  stocks.  There  has  seldom  been 
sudi  corruption  as  there  was  in  ccmnection  with  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Argentine,  which  failed  for  many  millions.  The  bank  was  largely  political, 
and  a  prominent  official  could  cause  it  to  pay  out  money  to  almost  any  one. 
Many  of  the  congressmen  drew  upon  it  for  their  support  I  heard  of  one 
deputy  who  borrowed  a  million  dollars  from  the  bank  and  with  this  built  a 
palace  at  Belgrano,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  getting  the  loan 
he  agreed  to  repay  it  in  instalments,  so  much  every  three  months.  When  the 
first  payment  came  due,  the  bank  directors  sent  for  him.  On  his  appearing 
they  presented  the  note;  he  looked  at  it  and  coolly  said  that  he  had  no 
money.  They  then  asked  him  to  pay  the  interest,  but  he  nondialantly 
replied,  'I  have  nothing/  He  was  then  asked  if  he  could  not  pay  some  of  the 
interest,  whereupon  he  burst  out  in  a  rage,  saying:  *I  have  no  money,  I  tdl 
you.  I  doubt  whether  I  will  ever  have  any  for  you,  and  I  want  to  know  rig^t 
here  and  now  whether  you  expect  me  to  fight  the  battles  of  your  bank  in  Con- 
gress and  then  pay  hack  the  money  I  get  from  it  just  as  other  people  do  ? ' 
The  last  accounts  indicate  that  the  million  dollars  and  accumulated  interest 
were  still  outstanding,  and  that  the  indebtedness  will  probably  remain  until 
the  end  of  time. 

"Another  instance  of  the  looseness  of  the  business  methods  of  the  bank  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  an  irresponsible  army  officer  of  Cordoba,  who  wanted  to 
borrow  $6000  to  build  a  house.  He  knew  Julius  Cdman,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Republic,  and  called  upon  him  for  a  note  of  introduction  to 
the  officiab  of  the  bank.  President  Celman  not  only  introduced  him,  but 
reconunended  that  the  money  be  lent  him,  and  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  suppose, 
asked  that  he  be  given  $60,000  instead  of  $0000.  The  officer  went  to  the  bank, 
showed  the  letter,  and  signed  an  apfdication,  which  the  cleric  made  out  for 
him,  the  derk  putting  in  the  $60,000  as  requested  by  the  president  Hie  bank 
directors  voted  that  he  should  have  the  money,  and  the  papers  were  made  out, 
the  officer  signing  the  note  without  scanning  the  figures.  When  this  was  done, 
the  tdler  ci  the  bank  handed  out  $60,000  to  the  officer,  whereupon  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  asked  for  $60,000,  but  only  wanted  $6000.  l^ereupon  they 
showed  him  the  papers.  The  army  officer  pointed  out  the  mistake  and  asked 
what  he  should  do.  They  replied  that  he  had  better  take  the  $6000  and  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  money  on  deposit,  and  that  when  the  first  paym«it  came 
due  he  could  pay  the  whde  note.    So,  leaving  the  $54,000,  the  officer  went 
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away.  Later  on,  howerer,  he  met  a  friend  who  persuaded  him  he  would  he  a 
fool  not  to  take  all  the  money,  as  he  could  certainly  make  more  hy  using  it  for 
speculating.  The  result  was  that  he  did  take  it  and  lost  the  whole,  and  the 
hank  was  never  repaid. 

'*  Orders  like  this  for  money  from  public  officiab  were  frequently  given  to 
the  national  banks.  The  standing  of  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  money 
was  seldom  questioned,  although  cash  was  given  in  exchange  for  his  notes. 
I  have  heard  of  common  peons  who  thus  got  money  on  their  wcvthless  notes 
at  the  instance  of  politicians,  who  paid  them  for  the  use  of  their  names. 

**The  bank  would  accept  drafts  twenty  or  thirty  times  greater  than  those 
which  its  directors  authorized.  One  of  the  directors  was  always  to  be  bought 
by  a  bribe.  False  balance  sheets  were  periodicaUy  published  to  deceive  the 
public,  and  dividends  which  had  never  been  earned  were  paid  out  of  the  bank 
funds.  The  bank  at  its  inception  had  a  capital  ci  $8,000,000 ;  ten  years  later 
thb  was  raised  to  about  $20,000,000,  and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to 
$50,000,000.  In  one  year  its  deposits  were  $253,000,000,  and  its  loans  were 
$412,000,000.  It  had  m  its  vaults  $432,000,000  of  national  treasury  bills,  and 
it  had  a  savings  department  in  which  $1,400,000  were  deposited.  The  bank 
went  down  in  the  panic,  as  did  other  banks  ci  similar  character.  One  was  a 
mortgage  bank  whose  business  was  lending  good  money  on  bad  property. 
The  government  was  also  interested  in  this,  and  many  a  swamp  lot  was  used 
as  security  for  a  $10,000  loan.  To-day  such  banks  have  passed  away,  and 
the  man  who  makes  money  out  ci  the  government  must  do  so  dther  throuf^ 
bribery  or  by  getting  a  fat  contract"    (Cabpenter'b  South  Ameriea.) 

Brazil  also  has  an  enormous  amount  of  paper  cmrency  afloat, 
amounting,  according  to  statements  made  June  30,  1903,  to  675,- 
000,000  milreis.  The  milreis  ought  to  be  worth  54  or  55  cents  Ameri- 
can money,  and  so  it  would  be  if  it  were  made  of  silver.  Brazilian 
paper  is  not  quite  so  base  as  that  of  Paraguay ;  the  exchange  is  around 
400  or  500.  Whenever  a  crisis  arises  in  finance,  it  is  met  by  issuing  a 
few  million  more  milreis,  and  thus  the  merry  wheel  goes  round. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  the  monetary  systems  of  Uruguay 
or  Bolivia,  or  for  further  discussion  of  those  of  die  other  Spanish- 
American  countries.  With  the  exception  of  that  of  Peru,  these  sys- 
tems are  all  vicious.  An  irredeemable  paper  currency  is,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  the  menace  that  hangs  over  so  many  of  these 
countries.  Peru  seems  to  be  a  commendable  exception,  and  there  are 
prospects  that  its  currency  may  be  eventually  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  latest  obtainable  figures  show- 
ing the  debts  of  the  various  South  American  Republics.  The  figures 
show  that  the  credit  of  Mexico  and  Chili  is  excellent;  of  Argentina, 
good;  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  poor;  and  that  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay  should  have 
no  credit  whatever. 
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InDBBTSDNEBB  op  the   LaTIN-AhEBICAN   COUMIBIEB. 
ARGENTINA 
Tie  extenial  deU  of  Argentina  on  July  81, 1905,  was  given  as  folkfWB 


National  louis     4^t,$srj,06O 

Pftmndal  debU  aaramed 90,8064)16 

National  oedulaa 11,708,088 

Total 84,460380 

The  btenial  debt  was: 

<^«-«**^  tgSi:::::::::*ffi5ttSS 

TVeaAUT  bins,  about 1,000,000 

Other  iSllfl 8,888,504 

FloiOipg  debt,  about 1,000,000 

Total $101,060,904 


Tie  estimated  revenues  of  Argentina  for  1906  were  $47,000,000  gcAd  and 
$72,000,000  paper,  while  the  estimated  expenditures  were  $24,000,000  gold 
and  $182,500,000  paper. 

BOUVU 

Tbe  mtemal  debt  amounted  in  1005  to  6,248,270  bolivianos,  eadi  valued 
at  about  one  dollar  silver.  The  expenditures  of  Bolivia  have  been  for  several 
jears  greater  than  the  revenues,  as  follows: 


1901 
1008 
1908 
1804 
1906 


RXVSNUB 


7,965,850 
0,148,850 
7,018,850 
7,881,700 
7,988,780 


EzpsfmruBB 


7,810,555 
0,874,158 
7,461,800 
8,555,108 
0,478^577 


BRAZIL 


The  foreign  debt  of  Brazil  on  January  1,  1805,  was  65,918,121 
sterling.   Tie  internal  debt  was  as  follows: 


Ponded     598,748,887 

Floatii^ 180,400,805 

Total 779,158.098 
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In  addition  there  was  874,400,000  milreis  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
The  gold  milreis  —  coined  in  pieces  of  5, 10,  and  20  milreis  —  b  valued  by  the 
Unitni  States  mint  at  about  55  cents.  The  revenues  and  ezpendituies  of 
Brasil  are  given  as  follows: 


RSVENUB 

1900 

1901 

19« 

lOOS 

1904 

GoldMilTCit 
49,955,000 
44,041.000 
40,904,000 
45,121,000 
50,566,000 

PipvMilTCit 
268,687,000 
289,284,000 
266,584,000 
827370,000 
842,782,000 

Ooldminto 
41,892,000 
40,408.000 
84,574,000 
48,824,000 
48,476,000 

Fiptrllllnto 
872,758,000 
261,629,000 
286,458,000 
291,198.000 
852.292,000 

emu 

The  foreign  debt  of  Chili  in  1905  was  17,799,060  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
internal  debt  108,815321  pesos.  The  revenue  of  Chili  exceeds  the  expendi- 
tures, as  fc^ows: 


Revsnub 

Gold 

Cunency 

Gold 

CarreDcy 

1902 

1908 

Bbmm 
105,072382 
108.508365 

Fmcm 
88,484346 
82,490,145 

Bbmm 
25382,702 
12308,075 

Bbmm 
108344,698 
84,721,487 

COLOMBU 

The  external  debt  of  Colombia  in  1905  was  8,051,000  pounds  sterling, 
with  arrears  of  interest  amounting  to  851,000  pounds.  The  country  on  tlus 
date  had  the  enormous  amount  of  746301,420  pesos  of  paper  currenqr  in 
circuktion.  Its  internal  debt  was  said  to  be  7398317  pesos.  The  expendi- 
tures of  this  country  conUnue  to  greatly  exceed  the  revenues. 


1902 
1908 


RBVBfun 


151385,000 
54382,000 


ExPBfDITDBB 


$85385,000 
104349,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  finances  of  this  country  are  in  a  deplorable  cooditioii. 

COSTA  RICA 
The  foreign  itki  of  CosU  Rica  in  1905  was  2,600,000  pounds  sterling. 
This  government  has  been  continually  in  default  with  its  creditors.    Ito 
uitenial  deU  m  1905  was  7308,777  colones  gold  (a  colon  is  worth  about  45} 
cents  American). 

VOL.  1^81 
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ECUADOR 

The  foreign  debt  of  Ecuador  in  1905  was  0^15,000  sucrefl,  and  the  internal 
debt  over  5,000,000  sucres.  A  sucre  is  valued  at  about  48.7  cents  bj  the 
United  States  mint.  This  country  is,  and  has  been  since  it  separated  from 
Cdombia,  in  default  with  its  creditors.  Its  expenditures  usually  exceed  its 
revenue. 


RBnrxMiTS 

1904 

Boctm 
10,516,900 
11,715,700 

Bactm 
12.929,146 
12,898,460 

1905 

Whether  these  figures  are  at  all  accurate  it  b  impossible  to  determine. 

GUATEMALA 

In  1905  the  external  debt  ci  Guatemala  was  1368,828  pounds  sterling; 
the  gold  debt  was  9,989,51 1  dollars,  and  the  currency  debt  $493^»070.  This 
government  is  usually  in  default  with  its  creditors.  The  expenditures  usually 
exceed  the  revenue.  For  1905-1906  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  28,000,000 
pesos,  and  the  expenditures  at  27317,659  pesos. 

HAITI 
On  f  anuary  1, 1905,  the  debt  of  Haiti  was  as  foUows: 


DOLLABS 

PouNns 

Steblino 

Gold  debt 

26,804.975 
14,107,245 

5,260,995 

Paper 

608,070 

Total 

40312,220 

5,869,065 

The  expenditures  of  this  government  are  usually  in  excess  of  the  revenue. 
Thus  the  revenue  for  1904  was  8,859,759  United  States  gold  dollars,  and 
2,166,948  gourdes  valued  at  96^  cents  each;  while  the  expenditures  were 
8,478,874  gold  ddlars  and  7349,976  paper  dollars. 

HONDURAS 

The  external  debt  of  Honduras  in  July,  1905,  was  stated  to  amount  to 
20,615,082  pounds  sterling.  No  interest  had  been  paid  upon  the  foreign  debt 
since  1872.  The  internal  debt  was  stated  to  be  1,817,880  pesos.  These  figures 
do  not  include  large  claims  by  foreigners  for  indemnities.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  expenditures  tuid  revenues  balance  each  other  at  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions of  pesos  a  year. 
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MEXICO 
In  1905  the  debt  of  Mexico  was  as  follows: 


PdUNDB 

Stebuno 

DOLLABS 

Eztemal  gold  debt    .  .  . 
Cttj  of  Idezico  loan.  1889. 

80,045,4SS 
1,897,830 

Internal  debt      .   .   .   . 
Floating  debt 

Total 

148.694,840 
1,291,887 

Total 

81,948,262 

144,986,227 

The  following  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Mexico: 

Bmceotb 

1908-1904 , 

1904-1905 

86,478,801 
92,088,887 
88,104,000 

76,881,648 
79,152,796 

1905-1906 

85,474,815 

The  obligations  of  Mexico  are  promptly  met,  and  its  credit  is  excdlent. 

NICARAGUA 

In  July,  1905,  the  external  debt  ci  Nicaragua  was  258,000  pounds  sterling, 
on  the  interest  ol  which  the  government  was  in  default  The  internal  debt 
on  January  1, 1904,  was  stated  to  be  18,062,486  pesos.  These  amounts  do 
not  inchide  indemnities  claimed  by  foreigners.  The  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures approximately  balance  at  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  pesos  a  year. 

PARAGUAY 

The  external  debt  of  Paraguay  amounted  in  1905  to  881,550  pounds  ster- 
ling. This  had  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  compromises  and  de- 
faults. There  was  a  debt  also  of  1,442,509  pounds  sterling,  being  a  guarantee 
to  the  Paraguayan  Coitral  Railway,  also  the  sum  of  $^,812,690  owing  to 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  In  addition  there  was  an  internal  debt  ol  $20,411,795, 
notes  in  circulation.  Statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  apparently 
unrdiaUe.  The  paper  currency  is  at  a  great  discount,  and  the  credit  of  \ht 
government  is  very  poor. 

PERU 

In  January,  1890,  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  22,998,651  pounds  sterling. 
At  this  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  the  so-called  Grace-Donough- 
more  contract  was  made  with  a  private  corporation,  under  which  contract 
Peru  was  rdeased  from  this  debt  in  consideration  of  its  cession  to  the  syndi- 
cate of  aU  the  State  railways,  ci  the  rig^t  to  export  2,000,000  tons  of  guano, 
of  certain  mineral  concessions,  etc.  Peru  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  80,000 
pounds  steriing  for  thirty-three  years,  but  it  defaulted  on  the  fourUi  payment 
Tliere  have  beoi  subsequent  compromises.  The  internal  debt  of  Peru  amounts 
to  over  8,000,000  pounds  sterling.  Its  annual  revenue  of  about  $9,000,000  is 
practically  equal  to  its  annual  expenditure. 
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SALVADOR 

The  external  debt  of  Salvador  in  1900  was  726»480  pounds  sterling.  Tlw 
internal  debt  auKMinted  in  1005  to  $8,401,000.  The  expenditure  and  ie?cnae 
each  amounts  to  eig^t  or  nine  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

SANTO  DOBONGO 

This  government  is  bankrupt  Its  foreign  debt  was  stated  in  1004  to  be 
5385,350  pounds  sterling ;  due  to  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Compaaj, 
$4,481,250  U.  S.  gdd,  and  to  other  creditors,  $5390,220.  The  financial 
dition  of  Santo  Domingo  b  fuUy  explained  in  Presideni  Boosevdt's  i 
to  Congress,  infra^  VoL  II,  Book  m,  diap.  v. 

URUGUAY 
In  1005  the  foreign  debt  of  Uruguay  was  20,564,080  pounds  sterling.   Tlie 
official  statement  of  the  puUic  debt  on  January  1, 1905,  was  as  follows: 

DOLLABB 

External 97.023,416 

Internal  and  intematiooal 25,702,281 

122,725,607 

The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  about  balance  eadi  other  at 
'  approximately  $17,000,000  a  year. 

VENEZUELA 

In  1005  the  foreign  debt  of  Venesuda  due  to  bondholders  was  6,177380 
pounds  sterling.  In  addition  to  the  bonded  debt  were  awards  of  1,009,690 
pounds  sterling,  for  damages  to  forngn  subjects,  made  by  the  Joint  Commia- 
sions.  The  internal  debt  of  Venesuela  is  stated  to  be  about  $20,000,000  United 
States  gold. 

Mr,  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  American  Minister  at  Caracas,  made,  on  January 
22,  1005,  the  following  report  to  the  State  Department  (Foreign  Briatidnn 
1905,  p.  1019): 

DEBT  OP  VENEZUELA 

.  To  tiie  BritHh  bondholderB,  principal  and  interest 78,771.705 

To  the  Gennan  boodholden 61,553,452 

140,825.157 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  (diplomatic  deU) ll,S20.g64 

Total  exterior  deU 151.645,421 

Interoal  deU  (60  per  cent  held  by  the  French) 92,088.088 

Total  exterior  and  interior  debt     244,628.509 

Total  amount  awarded  by  mixed  cnmmiwinoers,  about    .  .  .      88,428^580 

Grand  total  debt 288,057,089 

Veneiuela's  expenditmet  amount  yearly  to  about 90,060,000 

And  her  income  to  about 70,000,000 

YihaX  becomes  of  tiie  40,000,000  aurphu  is  not  oflkial|y  told, 
t  A  MN«  tqMk  tiPMlif  •wis  UUtei  SMm  fsM. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AND  AGRICULTURE 

L  Labor 

THE  labor  problem  is  a  serious  one  everywhere.  What  with  labor 
agitators,  walking  delegates,  union  bosses,  and  man's  natural 
disinclination  for  work,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  even  in  the 
United  States,  to  secure  effective  labor.  In  these  days,  when  the^  ( 
natural  indolence  of  numkind  is  often  stimulated  by  lidix>r  unions, 
(tf  whose  leaders  many  make  their  living  by  fomenting  discord,  and 
appear  to  prosper  in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  their  pestiferous 
efforts,  the  questions  confronting  manufacturers,  omtractors,  and 
other  employers  of  labor  are  indeed  serious. 

Jbd  South  America,  however,  there  is  much  mutual  distrust,  one  man 
{A  another;  nor  do  the  people  there  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
ccJiesion,  the  power  of  the  mass  operating  as  a  unit;  so  that  the  labor 
union  has  not  become  an  important  factor  there,  and  the  employer 
sddom  has  to  deal  with  the  walking  delegate. 

The  difficulties  with  which  emjdoyers  of  labcnr  have  to  struggle  in 
South  America  arise  from  (1 )  the  character  and  inability  of  the  peons ; 
(2)  the  appalling  frequency  of  the  fiestas;  (3)  the  political  concUtions. 

In  Soudi  America  all  the  manual  labor  is  performed  by  the  peons. 
No  white  man,  no  half-white,  would  condescend  to  soil  his  hands  by 
"woi^''  Those  hands  were  made  to  ""sway  the  rod  of  Empire,"  ot, 
at  the  least,  to  write  poetry.  He  is  seldom  interested  in  becoming  a 
machinist,  a  carpenter,  a  locomotive  engineer,  or  in  following  any 
other  similariy  useful  occupation.  The  hei^t  of  his  ambition  is  to 
become  a  "'General''  or  a  "Doctor";  and  although  it  often  requires 
considerable  ingenuity  to  keep  up  appearances,  hd  usually  manages 
to  do  it 

The  employer  of  labor  is  therefore  relegated  to  the  ignorant,  un- 
trained peons.  They  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  commonest  ma- 
chinery, but  also  of  many  of  the  simplest  utensils  and  tods.  I  have 
seen  a  peon  given  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  shovel,  and  told  to  remove 
dirt  from  one  place  to  another.  Left  to  his  own  brain-power,  he 
fiDed  the  wheelbarrow,  jdaoed  it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  its 
destination! 

In  the  wooded  districts  the  peonp  are  very  handy  with  axes  and 
machetes,  but  ignorant  of  other  classes  of  tods.   Thqr  know  but  little 
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of  hammers,  saws,  and  nails.  The  waUs  of  most  of  their  houses  are 
tied  together  with  brujuca^  a  sort  of  vine,  or  buflt  of  adobe^  a  mud 
brick.  The  walls  of  buildings  even  of  considerable  size  are  dove- 
tailed together,  laboriously  and  tediously,  without  the  use  of  nails. 

The  labor  habit  is  transmitted,  in  most  cases,  from  generations  of 
ancestors.  It  is  rarely  acquired  offhand.  The  muscles  must  not  only 
be  trained ;  they  must  be  strengthened  and  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
labor  called  for.  Nutrition  is  a  vital  element.  The  food  of  most  peons 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  heavy  labor.  To  them  a  fish,  a  banana,  and 
a  few  black  beans  (usually  aU  cooked  in  the  same  pot  together),  and  a 
little  black  coffee,  seem  to  be  quite  a  hearty  meal.  Thb  food  is  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  sustain  heavy  labor;  and  it  is  lit^^ 
ally  true  that  if  one  wishes  to  teach  these  men  to  woric,  he  must  b^in 
by  teaching  them  to  eat. 

A  large  number  of  these  peons  are  willing  to  work,  provided  the 
labor  be  not  too  severe,  and  under  teaching  that  is  firm  as  well  as 
patient  and  kind,  they  become  fairly  good  laborers.  They  have  not 
the  physical  strength  of  the  Italian,  nor  are  they  like  the  Chinese 
peasant,  in  whose  veiy  ''warp  and  woof**  the  spirit  of  toil  has 
become  ingrained. 

There  is  a  mariced  distinction  between  the  peons  of  the  town  and 
those  of  the  country.  The  greater  number  of  the  former  are  worthless, 
vicious,  and  depraved.  They  work  but  a  day  or  two  at  a  time;  and 
their  purpose  is  to  get  a  little  money  for  gambling  or  aguardienie. 
However,  there  are  few  enterprises  furnishing  employment  to  men, 
and  many  men  who  are  idle,  so  that  an  employer  can  usually  get,  even 
in  the  towns,  a  few  trustworthy  men.  The  peons  from  the  country, 
however,  are  commonly  kind-hearted,  simple-minded  people,  and 
under  even  tolerable  governments  might  become  a  large  factor  in 
carrying  forward  public  works  and  other  enterprises.  True,  they  must 
be  taught  to  work,  how  to  handle  tools,  the  value  of  time,  habits  of 
punctuality,  and  the  many  other  things  that  unite  to  round  out  the 
competent  workman ;  but  all  this  can  be  done  with  men  ct  reasonable 
intelligence  and  good  disposition  who  sincerely  wish  to  learn  to  work. 
The  country  peons  —  the  small  farmers,  fishermen,  cattlemen,  woods- 
men, etc.  —  are  the  most  promising  element  in  South  America;  they 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  civilization. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  all  industrial  enterprise  in  Latin 
America  is  the  continuous  stream  of  dias  de  fiesta.  Eveiy  day  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar  of  these  countries  b  a  sunt*s  day  —  it  is 
always  the  day  ot  Saint  Santiago,  or  Saint  Cipriano,  or  Saint  Simon,  or 
Saint  Somebody.  Now  not  only  will  Saint  Saiitiago's  Day  be  cherished 
and  celebrated  by  Santiago  Smith,  but  all  of  Smith's  friends  and  re- 
lations will  gladly  unite  with  him  on  that  day  in  refraining  from  work. 
Moreover,  Uie  general  government  has  many  a  fitsla^  and  each  par- 
ticular State  has  a  goodly  number.    There  b  the  day  of  ^'Independ- 
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ence,'*  and  the  day  of  '*  Federation/*  and  the  day  some  battie  was 
fought,  and  the  almost  innumerable  days  when  the  Saint  did  some- 
atmg  or  other,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  or  might  have  done  it  Then 
there  are  the  birthdays,  not  only  of  the  members  of  one's  immediate 
family,  but  of  his  compadres  and  comadres^  his  cufiados^  and  all  the 
rest  And  so  the  whittling  down  of  working  days  goes  on  —  a  cheeiy 
comic  business  on  the  surface,  a  serious  one  at  the  core. 

But  the  gravest  problem  of  all  inheres  in  the  attitude,  the  conduct 
ct  the  government  No  sooner  have  a  number  of  men  been  gathered 
together  for  any  organized  enterprise,  such  as  the  building  of  a  railroad 
or  the  operation  of  a  mine,  than  they  are  liable  to  be  descended  upon 
by  the  government  and  impressed  into  the  army.  The  perennial 
recluta  is  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the  head  of  eveiy  peon 
in  South  America  who  tries  to  make  an  honest  living  for  his  family  by 
honest  woric.  For  condemnation  of  the  recluta,  language  is  inade- 
quate; it  is  an  outrage  that  beggars  description. 

In  addition  to  the  curse  of  the  recluta,  there  is  the  difficulty,  at 
times,  of  maintaining  law  and  order  among  the  worianen.  For  gen- 
erations revolution  has  been  running  in  the  blood.  As  far  as  all  efforts 
to  maintain  order  in  the  camp  are  concerned,  the  representatives  of 
the  government  are  a  detriment  rathef  than  a  benefit  The  manager's 
best  plan  is  to  get  permission  of  the  authorities,  and  establish  his  own 
pcdice  department 

It  is  plain  that  to  organize  an  efficient  and  weU-disciplined  com- 
pany of  workmen  in  South  America  under  present  conditions  is  im- 
possible. Observe  the  excessive  cost  of  labor  there.  Though  the  peons 
apparently  get  but  starvation  wages,  the  aggr^ate  cost  of  labor  in 
South  America  is  from  four  to  five  times  what  it  would  be  in  the  United 
States  for  the  production  of  the  same  result  The  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  labor  must  be  made  exactiy  as  one  would  measure  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine  —  how  much  per  hour  does  it  cost  to  produce  a 
horse-power?  In  the  United  States  a  cubic  yard  of  embankment  can 
be  handled,  on  an  average,  for  1£  cents ;  in  South  America  it  will  cost 
50  cents  gold.  South  American  "cheap  "  labor  is  the  most  costiy  in  the 
world.  Cheap  labor  is  the  dearest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  The 
peon  and  coolie  systems  will  be  found  only  in  the  less  progressive 
countries.  High-priced  labor  b  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run, 
and  is  the  labor  that  b  most  consonant  with  sound  public  policy. 
H^h  wages  mean  skilled  labor,  efficiency,  intelligence.  He  who 
drives  a  cultivator  or  a  gauge-plough  b  a  skilled  woi^uaian.  If  hb  em- 
ployer should  hire  a  Mexican  peon  in  hb  stead,  the  employer  would 
ioon  realize  that  it  requires  both  practice  and  intelligence  to  run  these 
machines. 

In  the  production  of  brute  energy,  the  muscles  of  man  can  never 
compete  with  coal  and  water.  Nor  with  the  muscles  of  beast;  if  the 
worit  to  be  done  b  on  the  fifty-cents^i-day  level,  the  chances  are  that 
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a  buiTo  or  a  donkey  can  do  it  as  well  as  a  peon  can,  and  at  less  cost 
Man's  high  value  to  his  employer  is  measured  by  the  eneigy  he 
exerts,  not  by  way  of  his  muscles,  but  by  way  of  his  brains.  An  intelli- 
gent woiknian,  receiving  five  or  six  dollars  a  day  for  operating  a 
machine,  will  do  more  work  than  fifty  peons,  each  receiving  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

n.     AOBICULTUBE 

Agricultural  methods,  in  all  South  American  countries,  are  exceed- 
ingly primitive;  yet  there  are  no  arid  tracts  of  any  importance  in 
South  America  —  the  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  abundant  crops  of 
almost  all  staple  agricultural  products  could  easily  be  raised. 

One  can  travd  thousands  of  miles  through  thc^e  countries  without 
seeing  even  a  plough  of  any  kind ;  without  seeing  any  lister,  drill,  ami- 
planter,  or  com-sheUer;  without  seeing  anything  but  a  machete ! 

In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Santo  Domingo 
combined,  there  is  not  so  much  agricultural  machineiy  as  in  <me  town- 
ship in  Wisconsin.  The  people  do  not  want  agricultural  machinery; 
their  governments  would  not  let  them  have  it  even  if  they  did  want 
it  —  the  import  duties,  fines,  taxes,  and  a  swarm  of  other  exactions 
would  prohibit  it   And  yet  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  civilization ! 

The  nearest  approach  to  roads  are  the  burro  trails.  One  may 
travel  thousands  of  miles  without  seeing  any  kind  of  a  wagcm  but  tl^ 
two-wheeled  carts  in  the  towns.  Eveiything  is  borne  on  ti^  backs  of 
burros.  The  limit  of  the  burro's  burden  is  250  pounds,  125  pounds  on 
each  side. 

Burro  trains  make  journeys  that  continue  for  weeks.  One  behind 
another,  Indian  file,  over  the  mountains  and  throu^  the  forests  these 
patient,  suffering,  cruelly  treated  beasts  follow  ibe  serpentine  trail. 
Weary,  sore,  crippled,  half  starved,  they  plod  on  their  way  —  the 
hardiest  animals  in  the  worid. 

Two  crops  of  com  a  year  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the 
American  tropics,  and  each  would  rival  a  banner  Kansas  crop.  Here 
and  there  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Argentina  they  use  in  com  cidtivation 
rude  ploughs  made  usually  of  f oriced  trees,  but  in  the  other  countries 
the  only  implement  used  is  the  machete.  With  the  machete  a  hole  is 
dug,  in  which  the  grains  of  com  are  planted;  and  sometimes  the 
machete  cuts  down  the  weeds,  but  more  often,  after  the  com  b  planted, 
it  must  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  tropics  one  man  will  plant  and  har- 
vest an  average  of  no  more  than  two  acres  (about  a  hundred  bushds) 
in  the  year.  Compare  this  with  the  work  of  a  farm-hand  in  Iowa  or 
Kansas,  who  each  year  will  cultivate  easily  sixty  acres  of  com,  each 
producing  fiffy  bushels  (a  total  of  three  thousand  bushds),  and  then 
have  at  least  six  months  for  other  matters. 

Com  is  always  dear  and  scarce  in  the  American  tropica.    Some  ten 
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years  ago  the  writer  was  in  Huajutle,  a  place  in  Mexico  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  There 
the  people  were  dying  of  starvation ;  com  was  twenty-four  pesos  per 
fanega  (three  dollars  gold  per  bushel)  !  In  the  United  States  com  was 
wordi  at  the  time  less  than  forty  cents  per  bushel.  The  enormous 
tariff  and  the  cost  of  transportation  were  mainly  responsible  for  this 
difference.  After  the  lack  of  food  had  reduced  thousands  to  mere 
skeletons,  and  many  had  died  from  starvation,  the  govemment  tempo- 
rarily suspended  the  tariff,  and  admitted  American  com  free  of  duty. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  growing  of  com  in  Spanish  America 
is  so  costly  is  that  there  is  neither  agricultural  machineiy  nor  the  ability 
to  use  it.  Com  raised  with  a  machete  will  always  be  dear,  however 
cheap  the  labor.  Another  scarcely  less  potent  cause  b  that  the  farmer 
has  no  incentive  to  amass  wealth.  He  knows  that,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  an  uncommonly  good  crop,  a  few  extra  head  of  cattle,  a  band  of 
revolutionbts  or  the  govemment  troops  would  come  to  ravage  the 
crop  and  despoil  him  of  the  cattle.  If  he  should  have  the  reputation 
of  being  well-to-do  (and  reputations  are  easily  acquired  in  these  coun- 
tries), he  would  be  liable  to  be  held  by  one  side  or  the  other  for  a  large 
money  ransom,  perhaps  larger  than  he  could  raise.  He  knows  that, 
should  he  import  agricultural  machineiy,  the  govemment  would 
pounce  down  upon  him  for  excessive  import  duties.  There  would  be 
the  extortionate  tariff,  and  stamps,  and  the  inevitable  fines;  and  in  the 
end  he  would  wish  that  he  had  never  heard  of  agricultural  machinery. 

But  supposing  the  farmer  should  endure  all  these  things,  and 
should  import  the  machineiy  ?  It  would  simply  lie  sprawling  about, 
a  prey  to  '*rust  and  rot  and  mildew,**  a  pathetic  object  of  curiosity; 
and  the  peons  would  continue  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  planting  by 
digging  holes  with  a  machete  —  or  a  stick. 

In  Venezuela,  some  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  cocoa  were  about  to 
become  an  exceedingly  valuable  crop.  Many  farmers  began  to  plant 
it;  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Merida,  where  cocoa  is  indigenous, 
was  it  believed  that  an  era  of  prosperity  was  about  to  dawn.  But  not 
so.  The  govemment  made  one  of  its  lightning  changes  in  the  '*  Con- 
stitution," which  had  heretofore  prohibited  export  duties,  and  then 
levied  an  export  duty  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  profit  that  there  was 
in  cocoa  raising.  It  was  the  old,  old  stoiy,  —  and  the  agriculturists 
found  themselves  dmdging  that  the  militaiy  Jefes  might  fatten. 

The  producer  of  coffee  has  *'a  long  row  to  hoe.**  From  many 
plantations  the  coffee  must  be  carried  on  burros  for  a  journey  of  five 
or  six  days  or  more,  to  the  nearest  river  or  railroad.  The  cost  of 
transportation  thence  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment  is  usually  sev- 
eral times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  like  service  would  be  in  the  United 
States.  At  all  events,  by  the  time  the  coffee  has  been  sold  and  the 
expenses  have  been  paid,  the  profit  of  the  coffee-planter  has  dwin- 
dled to  very  littie. 
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Scattered  throughout  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuda 
lie  thousands  of  abandoned  farms  and  plantations  which  were  in  a 
state  of  relatively  high  cultivation  during  the  rule  of  the  Spani^ 
Viceroys.  Indeed,  all  those  countries  possessed  under  Spain  much 
more  material  wealth  than  they  possess  now.  More  than  that  —  all 
Central  America  except  Costa  Rica,  and  all  South  America  except 
Peru,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Aigentina,  were  better  off,  were  more  ad- 
vanced materially  and  socially,  were  better  governed,  before  inde- 
pendence, than  since.  There  has  been  a  retrograde  movement,  not 
an  advance,  and  they  are  nearer  barbarism  to-day  than  they  were 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

ni.  Essential  Elements  op  Good  Cttizenship 

S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  Edudios  Social^  says : 

"The  South  American  nations,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  battling 
painfully  for  their  social  and  political  reconstruction,  need  imperiously  to 
develop  as  much  as  possible  this  powerful  civilizing  element;  and  especially 
because,  under  the  conditions  in  which  many  of  them  are  to  be  found,  labc»' 
has  come  to  be  not  only  an  element  of  welfare  and  progress,  but  a  conditi<m 
essential  to  life.  Because  of  tendencies  which  have  ruled  up  to  recent  times, 
it  is  believed  that  labor  is  odious  and  humiliating  for  certain  classes,  and  by 
a  strange  aberration  it  is  also  believed  that  ind^ence  and  vice  must  be  the 
ccmdition  essential  to  nobility,  because  education  has  not  extended  to  all 
classes  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  social  duties,  and  because  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  our  zone  offers  bread  for  the  smallest  effort  and  creates 
habits  of  indolence,  and  because  finally  of  the  political  corruption  which  has 
extended  more  and  more,  and  destroyed  the  love  of  work  and  developed  a 
desire  for  the  lazy  life  of  the  caf^,  or  for  the  more  indolent  and  abject  life  in 
the  departments  of  government;  the  result  is  that  labor  is  far  distant  from 
being  treated  with  the  importance  it  deserves  and  receiving  the  developmoit 
of  which  it  is  capable.  We  have  the  profound  conviction  that  dislike  of  labor, 
indolence,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  causes  of  the  revolutions  which  dis- 
honor and  destroy  us.  There  is  so  intimately  united  the  sentiment  of  prop- 
erty ownership  and  the  love  of  peace  and  public  order,  that  whaiever  every 
citizen  becomes  an  owner  of  property,  revolutions  will  be  impossible;  and 
whenever  we  cease  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  our  bloody  and 
shameful  warfare  that  proud  day  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  greatness 
to  which  is  destined  the  world  of  Columbus.  What  do  we  lack  ?  The  con- 
sciousness of  our  destiny  ?  That  we  shall  acquire ;  we  have  for  it  imaginaticm, 
vivacity,  activity.  In  our  valleys  abound  beautiful  flowers,  aromatic  fdants, 
odoriferous  trees,  and  in  our  forests  birds  of  brilliant  and  varied  plumage  and 
harmonious  song;  we  have  our  diverse  latitudes,  all  temperatures,  and  all 
altitudes;  rivers  which  are  seas,  lakes  which  are  oceans;  we  have  hydro- 
graphic  areas,  such  as  that  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela,  which  is  not  inferior 
to  Uiat  of  the  Nile;  there  are  in  our  agricultural  zones  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion and  extended  pastures  limitless  in  horizon.  We  want  for  nothing  in  our 
grand,  rich,  and  poetic  America.    We  are  bom  in  a  halo  of  gold  and  crystal; 
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abundanoe  surrounds  us  on  all  sides;  the  aroma  of  a  thousand  flowers  sweet- 
ens our  atmosphere;  we  have  a  natural  heritage  of  talent;  and  the  mild  heat 
of  our  sun  and  sky,  always  filled  with  light,  and  the  beautiful  panoramas 
unrolled  before  us  by  nature  in  the  splendid  tropics,  always  develc^  in  the 
South  American  countries  the  powerful  faculties  of  genius. 

"What  do  we  need  in  order  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  scenes  in 
which  we  live  ?  Labor,  and  only  labor.  But  we  sleep  on  our  laurels  and  con- 
fide too  much  to  the  generosity  of  our  soil;  we  do  not  ask  of  labor  the  illumi- 
nation of  spirit,  or  the  joys  which  come  from  the  possession  of  material  wealth. 
And  as  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  height  where  each  man  has  the  consciousness 
of  his  duty  and  his  destiny,  those  who  are  interested  as  leaders  of  the  American 
community  should  intervene  with  power  to  make  this  duty  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation,  making  labor  obligatory,  and  compelling  each  individual  to  say 
how  be  lives,  and  to  produce  at  the  least  as  much  as  he  consumes. 

*'It  has  already  been  objected  against  previous  writings  in  which  we  asked 
for  a  law  of  vagrancy,  that  this  law  would  curtail  individual  liberty  and  kill 
the  republic. 

"And  what  republic?  we  reply.  Can  there  be  a  republic,  a  real  genuine 
republic  without  labor  or  education  ?  Whether  or  not  individual  liberty  is 
curtaned,  is  of  little  importance;  the  thing  which  b  of  vast  importance  b  to 
build  up.  little  by  little,  a  united  republic,  seeking  by  all  poauble  methods 
to  estaUish  social  harmony.  Why  have  we  failed  to  establish  it  in  these  fifty 
years  and  nK>re  ?  We  have  not  solved  the  problem  ?  Well,  then,  here  is  the 
■olutkm :  compulsory  education,  obligatory  labor.  There  is  no  need  to  sedc 
it  anywhere  else,  for  we  shall  not  find  it    Let  us  convert  all  the  citizens  into 

Eroperty  owners  and  then  shall  we  have  peace,  staUe  and  solid,  which  shall 
e  based  on  general  public  sentiment  and  necessity ;  and  we  shall  gain  much 
also  in  morality.  An  industrious  man  is  universally  honored,  is  moral,  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  and  a  good  citizen.  Dominated  by  the  worthy  ambition 
to  acquire  an  estate,  employing  for  this  end  honest  methods,  he  does  not  sedc 
it  in  the  perturbations  of  public  order,  in  disturbances  engendered  by  the 
venom  of  vagabonds;  he  seeks  it  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  industiy;  he  does 
not  seek  to  enrich  himself  with  the  property  of  others,  or  from  the  treasury  of 
the  nation,  but  with  the  vigor  of  his  arms  and  the  sweat  of  his  noble  brow; 
he  does  not  teadi  his  children  that  the  toob  of  prosperity  are  the  sabre  or  the 
Bemington,  but  he  teaches  them  to  put  their  hands  to  the  pick  or  the  plough ; 
and  the  citizen  who  thus  comprehends  hb  duty  to  society  will  form  a  faimly 
honored,  industrious,  and  worthy  to  become  citizens  of  their  country. 

"We  have  already  said  that  for  the  South  American  nations  work  b  not 
•oMy  a  question  of  progress  and  welfare,  but  also  one  of  life  and  death.  To 
live  in  constant  civil  wars,  devoured  by  anardiy,  is  not  to  live;  where  there 
b  no  property  or  income,  for  lack  of  hcmesty  and  labor;  where  there  b  no 
public  morality  because  ol  the  faOure  of  the  admbistration  of  justice;  where 
social  harmony  cannot  exist  because  there  is  no  authority  in  the  law;  —  such 
a  condition  b  mere  existence,  not  life.  Now  the  love  of  peace,  order,  honor, 
public  nK>rality,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  thmgs  else  that  make  for 
social  hannony,  are  created  and  fostered  by  work.  Legislators  should  devote 
themselves  to  Uie  study  of  thb  vital  question,  and  they  should  fully  realize 
that  whfle  there  yet  exist  in  our  society  large  numbers  of  individuab  who  do 
not  work,  for  whom  no  principles  exist,  who  consider  peace  as  a  calamity  and 
war  as  the  natural  element  of  life,  and  consequently  are  dbposed  to  aid  a 
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ievdutioii«  whatever  the  flag  it  raises*  it  wiD  be  a  poerik  iDasioa  to  hsvc 
oonfidenoe  in  the  permanencj  of  peace. 

**Thiis  b  ezplained  how  men  entirdy  unknown  can  be  leaders  of  a  retohi- 
tion  without  possessing  the  infloenoe  which  comes  hem  weahh  or  valor,  witli- 
out  natural  prestige  or  the  gloiy  of  talent;  it  is  because  th^  instigate  thooe 
el^nents  who  await  but  a  s^nal  to  burst  into  the  flame  of  anardiy;  and  this 
could  surdy  not  hi4>pen  if  compulsory  labor  had  converted  the  vagabon<fe 
into  proprietors;  Htm  these  individuals  idx>  threaten  the  dealt uction  of  the 
present  social  order  would  become  solid  cnhimns  of  stabilitj,  and  efficient 
el^nents  for  the  social  regeneratbn/' 
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CHAPTER  XLVra 
MINING  AND  MINERALS 

I.  Venezxtela 

IN  South  America  there  is  a  certain  river  flowing  throng  Cdombia 
and  Venezuela.    The  sand  of  this  river  is  laden  with  gold.    Analy- 
ses made  in  Paris  and  in  New  Yoric  show  that  this  sand  contains 
from  five  to  six  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.    An  ounce  of  pure  gold  is 
worth  $20.67;  hence  a  ton  of  that  sand  is  worth  from  $100  to  $120. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  conservative,  hard-woridng  business  man, 
who  has  been  plundered  by  these  Latin-American  governments  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  until  now  he  has  but  little  left,  had  hopes 
of  recuperating  his  fortune  by  woridng  the  wondrously  rich  alluvial 
deposits  of  this  river.  He  asked  the  writer  to  go  with  him  into  this 
business.   The  writer  answered  as  follows : 

*'That  river-bed  is  paved  with  gold  for  miles;  no  doubt  there  is 
as  much  gold  there  and  in  that  vicinity  as  there  is  in  the  Klondike,  — 
but  how  to  get  it  out  ? 

"There  has  been  no  mining  law  in  Venezuela  for  more  than  three 
years.  It  was  suspended  in  tiie  year  1900  by  a  decree  of  General 
Castro.  No  public  reason  was  ever  given  for  that  suspension,  for 
the  Dictator  of  Venezuela  does  n*t  have  to  give  reasons  for  his  acts. 
From  that  date  to  this,  January,  1904,  there  has  been  no  possibility 
of  obtainmg  a  title  to  a  mine  in  Venezuela.  The  mineral  industry, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Venezuela,  has  been 
completely  destroyed,  —  not  paralyzed,  but  annihilated. 

'"Now,  suppose  you  tiy  to  get  a  special  concession,  as  has  been 
done  hundreds  of  times  before,  authorizing  you  to  extract  gold  from 
the  sands  of  that  river,  what  would  happen  ?  The  minute  the  word 
'gold'  was  used,  Castro  and  his  gang  would  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
you  would  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  hornet's  nest 

"A  concession  would  be  granted,  but  not  to  you.  It  would  be  put 
in  the  name  of  some  henchman  of  the  administration,  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  benefit  of  Cipriano  Castro.  It  might  be  that  in  a  few  weeks 
his  'heelers'  would  come  and  offer  the  same  concession  to  you  for 
sale,  but,  if  so,  they  would  talk  'millions'  for  it.  The  probabilities 
are  that  you  and  all  your  friends  combined  have  n't  enough  money 
to  pay  the  price  they  would  ask  for  the  concession  by  that  time. 
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'"Suppose  that  you  still  believed  in  that  property  and  still  denied 
to  work  it  ?  You  would  wait  six  months  or  a  year,  until  their  preten- 
sions had  cooled  somewhat,  and  then  perhaps  you  would  come  to  terms 
with  them  by  giving  them  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  cash,  and 
say  two  thirds  of  the  net  product.  Your  troubles  would  now  cmly  have 
commenced,  because  when  your  machineiy  was  all  in  and  at  woik 
and  you  were  doing  a  big  business,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
two  thirds  of  the  profit,  but  would  want  it  all;  so  they  would  con- 
fiscate your  machineiy,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  in  the  end 
you  would  lose  all  the  money  you  had  put  into  it,  and  would  be  veiy 
fortunate  if  you  were  not  *  accidentally  *  killed  by  their  soldiers.  If  this 
sand  were  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  ton,  my  advice  would  still  be  — 
keep  out  of  it 

""That  gold  will  have  to  stay  in  the  sands  of  that  river,  for,  un<ler 
present  conditions  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  to  get  it  out** 

In  Uie  Callao  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  there  are 
millions  of  tons  of  ore  that  would  assay  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  gold 
($31 )  per  ton.  But  nobody  could  woric  this  ore,  nor  could  it  be  woiked 
even  if  it  should  assay  ten  times  as  much. 

The  sands  of  the  Yuruari  River  are  literally  full  of  gold.  An 
American  engineer,  Josiah  Floumoy,  of  Georgia,  whose  company 
purchased  a  concession,  held  by  some  Venezuelan  general,  for  tak- 
ing this  gold  out  of  these  sands,  took  dredges,  sluices,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  pumping  the  sand  from  the  bottom  cl  the 
river  and  working  the  gold  out  of  it  The  gold  was  there  —  and  it 
is  there  yet.  Mr.  Floumoy,  a  typical  hard-working  American  en- 
gineer, was  at  last  accounts  holding  possession  of  his  dredge  and 
machineiy  with  a  Winchester  and  some  six-shooters.  The  General, 
having  got  all  he  was  entitled  to,  wanted  more,  and  of  course  Caracas 
was  '"out  for  booty,*'  while  the  government  troops  and  the  revolu- 
tionists took  turns  in  using  this  modem  up-to-date  machinery  for 
taiget  practice. 

The  quantity  of  gold  sent  from  the  Yuraari  district,  from  1884  to 
1889,  is  stated  as  1,394,480  ounces,  and  49,855  ounces  is  the  figure 
for  1901.    Little  or  nothing  is  being  done  there  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States  of  Los  Andes,  Lara,  and  Ber- 
miidez;  and  iron  mines  at  Imataca,  on  the  Orinoco.  Salt  in  abun- 
dance is  found  in  many  parts  of  Venezuela.  Asphalt  is  an  important 
mineral  product  of  the  countiy,  and  there  are  doubtless  immense 
petroleum  fields,  as  yet  wholly  unworked. 

Comparatively  little  mining  exploration  has  been  done  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  countiy  is  still,  as  to  minerals,  largely  terra  tneognUa: 
but  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that,  under  a  stable  and  Uberal 
government,  Venezuela  might  become  one  of  the  great  minwal- 
produdng  countries  of  the  worid. 
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II.    COLOBIBIA 

Colombia  b  unquestionably  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries 
of  the  worid.  The  fact  that  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  country  is  only  about  $4,000,000  annually  is  due  to  the  political 
conditions,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  wealth  in  its  mines.  The  principal 
gold  and  silver  mines  are  found  in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  BoUvar,  Tolima, 
and  Magdalena.  Colombia  has  also  mines  of  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
and  platinum.  It  b  stated  that  there  are  in  operation  in  Colombia 
at  the  present  time  fourteen  mines  of  cinnabar,  thirty-two  of  emerald, 
and  seven  of  manganese.  Important  emerald  mines  exist  in  Muzo  and 
Coscuez.  Considerable  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  etc.  are  found,  and 
the  Pradera  iron  works  near  Bogot4  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  day. 

The  "Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,"  Vol.  I 
(Washington,  1893),  is  authority  for  the  following: 

"Don  Vicente  Restrepo,  in  his  valuable  book  entitled  Edudio  tohre  las 
mifuu  deoroy  pUOa  de  Colombia  (A  Study  on  the  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  of 
Colombia),  printed  in  Bogoti  in  1888,  states  upon  official  information  that 
the  total  production  of  the  mines  of  Colombia  ever  since  the  Conquest 
may  be  estimated  at  $072,000,000;  of  which  $630,000,000  are  of  gdd  and 
$33,000,000  of  sUver. 

*' The  same  learned  writer  says  that  this  total  production  can  be  distributed 
u  fdlows: 


Antioquia $250,000,000 

Ctnca 240,000.000 

J>nMm 04,000,000 

Johmt     54,000,000 

SwitMder 15,000,000 


BolArar $7,000,000 

Cundinamaica     ....  1^00,000 

Magdalena 1,000,000 

Bo^ 200,000 


The  total  production  of  gM  by  periods  of  time  may  be  stated  m  round  num- 
bers as  fdlows: 

Sixteenth  century $63,000,000 

Seventeenth  century 178,000,000 

Eyfateenth  centuiy 205,000,000 

Nmeteenth  century  (up  to  1886) 208,000,000 

Total $630,000,000 

^  "Colombia  holds  the  second  place  in  the  list  of  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tnet  of  Latin  America.  Brazil  comes  first,  with  a  total  production  of  gold, 
nnce  the  discovery,  of  $084,456,750;  Bolivia  is  the  third,  with  a  total  of 
•IW,803,000;  ChUi  is  the  fourth,  with  $175,839,750;  Mexico  is  the  fifth, 
with  $158,507,000,  and  Peru  is  the  sixth,  with  $106,717,500." 

ni.  Peru 
Peru  alao  is  one  of  the  richest  of  mineral  countries.    Its  inex- 
HaustiWe  mineral  wealth  was  developed  by  the  Aztecs  long  before 
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Columbus  discovered  America.  Pizarro  seized  and  sent  to  Spain 
quantitjes  of  gold  and  silver  of  fabulous  worth.  At  the  present  time 
tbere  are  about  ten  thousand  mineral  concessions  in  Peru,  of  which 
five  or  six  thousand  are  being  operated. 

Doubtless  the  stories  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Peru  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  the  production 
has  been  great,  and  but  for  the  almost  continuous  revolutions  of  a 
century,  would  have  been  vastly  greater. 

In  19(^>  37,086  tons  of  metal  ores,  valued  at  952312  pounds  ster- 
ling, were  exported  from  Peru ;  in  1904  the  exports  were  33,879  tons, 
valued  at  767  J48  pounds  sterling. 

Gold  is  found  in  every  department  of  Peru.  In  the  department 
of  Loreto  gold  b  found  at  Alto  Amazonas.  In  the  department  of 
Amazonas  gold  is  found  in  Suya,  in  Chuyurco  Hill,  Hovaluena,  Rio 
Neiva,  and  Marafion.  In  the  department  of  Piura  there  is  alluvial 
gold  at  Hualcarumi,  and  also  a  vein  at  Frias,  province  of  Ayabaca. 

In  the  department  of  Cajamarca  there  is  gold  near  San  Ignado, 
Rio  Chicipe,  Capan,  and  Chirinpata.  In  the  <tepartment  of  Liberdad 
gold  i^  found  near  Huamachuco,  and  at  Pataz,  Parcoy,  and  Taya- 
bamba,  in  the  province  of  Pataz,  and  also  at  Salaveiy,  Rio  Cajas, 
Chinchal.  Gallinero,  Corrito  Blanco,  Tajo,  etc. 

Id  the  department  of  Ancachs  there  are  alluvial  deporits  <rf  gold 
in  Cbysgoran.  There  are  gold  mines  at  San  Cristobal  near  Uco, 
Jauca,  Quilla,  Pamplona,  etc.  In  the  department  of  Huanuco,  at 
the  Boca  del  Sapo  near  Huallanca,  quartzose  rock  yields  one  ounce 
of  gold  to  the  ton.  In  the  department  of  Junin  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
mine  yields  from  one  to  one  and  two-thirds  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
Id  the  department  of  Lima  gold  is  found  nearly  ever}n¥here,  but  not 
in  payiDg  quantities.  In  the  department  of  Huancavelica  there  are 
silver  mines  at  Julcani,  and  gold  mines  at  Corihuacta,  also  at  Coris. 
In  the  department  of  Ayacucho  there  are  numerous  abandoned  mines. 
Two  mines,  Chaipi  and  Luicho  Hills,  are  in  operation. 

In  the  department  of  Cuzco  in  Uie  province  of  Paucartambo,  is 
the  region  whence,  according  to  tradition,  the  Incas  got  their  immense 
stares  of  precious  metals.  The  Carhuays  is  the  only  mine  in  the  dis- 
trict now  in  operation,  and  it  b  worked  on  a  veiy  small  scale.  There 
are  other  mines  in  this  department,  —  at  Uama,  on  the  Churo  River, 
at  Cerro  Camante,  and  in  Colquemavaca,  —  but  none  of  them  are 
being  e^ctensively  worked.  In  the  department  of  Apurimac,  at  Aya- 
huaya  in  the  province  of  Antobamba,  Indians  take  out  about  250 
ounces  of  gold  a  year. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  is  said  to  be  the  richest  department 

tn  Peru.    Tbe  Palmadera  mines  near  Huayllura  yield  five  and  one- 

1  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.    There  are  rich  mines  at  Montesdaros, 

-%  eeat  Chacana,  at  Huanso  near  Antobamba,  and  at  many 

ta,  which  for  one  reason  and  another  have  been  abandoned. 
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In  the  department  of  Puno  gold  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Carabaya 
and  Sandia,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru. 

Silver  exists  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  in  Peru.  In  the 
Ceno  de  Pasco  district  there  are  between  350  and  400  sUver  mines 
in  operation.  At  Yauli  there  are  225  silver  mines;  in  the  province 
ci  Huarochiri,  120. 

Lead  b  found  in  abundance  in  Peru;  also  copper,  tin,  gypsum, 
coal,  salt,  guano,  asphalt,  petroleum,  etc.  The  petroleum  beds  of 
Peru  are  supposed  to  cover  30,000  square  miles.  Tlie  principal  guano 
deposits  are  on  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Afuera. 

The  mineral  development  of  Peru,  while  even  under  present  con- 
ditions extensive  in  comparison  with  that  of  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Central  America,  would  be  greatly  mcreased  if  a  permanent, 
stable,  and  liberal  government  were  assured. 

IV.  Ecuador 

The  mineral  resources  of  Ecuador  are  maiidy  undeveloped. 
Placer  gold  is  alleged  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Western  Cordilleras,  under  conditions  which  make  hydraulic  mining 
possible.  The  gold  mines  of  Cachabi,  Uimbi,  and  Playa  de  Oio  in 
the  province  of  Esmeraldas  are  well  known,  but  the  ore  is  low-grade. 
American  syndicates  are  endeavoring  to  work  the  mines  of  Cayapas 
and  Cachabi.  In  1891  the  Zuruma  Gold  Mining  Co.  was  operating 
the  Portobello  mine,  with  but  indifferent  success.  It  b  said  that 
placer  gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon  district  of  Ecuador.  Quicksilver  is  mined  at  Loja  and 
Asogues.  It  is  stated  that  Ecuador  is  also  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development 

V.   Bolivia 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries  of  the  worid.  The 
records  of  the  public  mint  at  Potosi  show  that  the  mountain  of  Potosi 
has  produced  the  fdlowing  enormous  amounts  of  gold  and  sQver : 

From  1545  to  1800 $l,58tMa.l42 

FWn  1800  to  1864 1,886.051,858 

Total 12,010,800.400 

The  total  mineral  production  of  Bolivia  from  1545  to  1800  is  given 
as  $8389,262,082. 

The  mining  industry  in  Bolivia  to-day  is  not  neariy  so  flourishing 
is  it  wns  a  hundred  years  ago.    Of  the  several  causes  for  this  dedine, 
the  chief  one  has  been  the  many  abominable  governments  under  the 
military  Dictatcm. 
VOL.  I  — 08 
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The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  Bolivian  mines  abandoned, 
and  the  number  in  operation,  in  1848.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jose  Maria  Dalence,  and  published  in  Bosquejo  Estadidico  de  Bolivia 
in  1851.  It  b  said  that  the  number  of  mines  in  operation  is  about  the 
same  now  as  in  1848. 


SILVER  MINES  IN  BOLIVIA,  1848 


DiBTBICT 


In  Operation 


Polod 

Porco 

Chayanta    .   .   .   . 

Chias 

Lipez 

Oniro 

Poopo  

Carangas     .   .   .   . 

Scasica^ 

Inquisivi,  La  Paz  , 
Ayopaya  \ 

Bern  I 

Santa  Cruz  f 

OtberSectioDS    J 

Total 


GOLD   MINES   IN   BOLIVIA,   1848 


Disnacr 

Abandonkd 

In  OnouTKHf 

nil 

200 
500 
500 
100 

0 

4 
7 
9 

Total    .    . 

1.800 

18 

The  Bolivian  mountains  producing  silver  and  tin  are  found  in  a 

territory  a  thousand  miles  long  by  more  than  two  hundred  miles  wide, 

extending  from  the  Sotolaya  district  of  La  Pa3  to  Tupixa,  the  capital 

of  the  province  of  Chichas.    Everjrwhere  throughout  this  region  will 

be  found  mines  abandoned  since  the  days  erf  the  Spaniards.     The 

mining  operations  now  carried  on  there  are  absurdly  crude.    Usually 

^e  ^'  mills ''  used  for  crushing  the  ore  are  large  boulders.   Lashed  to  the 

'M*  IS  a  pole,  which  the  Indians  work  up  and  down  like  a  pump- 

A  flat  stone  is  used  for  a  bed,  and  the  ore  is  crushed  by  the 

FO  movement  of  the  huge  boulder.    Other  equally  antiquated 
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contrivances  are  in  general  use.  A  few  of  the  larger  foreign  mining 
companies,  such  as  the  Huanchaca  Company  and  the  Real  Socavon 
de  Potosi,  operate  modem  machinery. 

Copper  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
Corocoro,  near  the  Desaguadero  River.  The  annual  production 
already  exceeds  4000  tons,  although  copper  mining  in  Bolivia  has 
hardly  b^un. 

The  tin  mines  of  the  department  of  Oruro  are  among  the  richest  of 
the  world.  The  present  output  is  about  6,000  tons  per  year.  Tin  is 
frequently  found  in  ore  of  40  to  60  per  cent  purity,  and  in  lodes  ranging 
as  wide  as  six  or  eight  feet,  and  averaging  perhaps  two  feet  Laige 
tin  deposits  are  known  to  exist  at  the  base  of  Huaina  Potoso,  a  snow 
peak  in  the  La  Paz  Cordillera,  and  to  the  south  in  the  Quimsa  Cruz 
Cordillera,  and  in  the  ranges  east  of  Oruro  and  Lake  Poopa.  Pozoconi, 
a  mountain  in  the  Huanuni  district,  is  traversed  by  many  lodes  and 
veins.  Other  important  lodes  exist  in  N^ro  Pabdlon,  Morococola, 
Avecaya,  Berenguela,  etc. 

Lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  wolfram,  borate  of  lime,  and 
coQunon  salt  are  also  found  in  Bolivia. 

If  Bolivia  had  a  good,  stable,  and  liberal  government,  its  mining 
development  would  go  forward  on  a  broad  scale,  and  it  would  become 
one  of  the  greatest  mineral-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

VI.   Chili 

The  value  of  the  total  mineral  products  of  Chili  for  1903  was 
178,768,170  pesos,  or  65,250,371  dollars  U.  S.  gold  (a  Chilian  peso 
being  equivalent  to  36i  cents).  Out  of  this,  a  total  of  140,102,012 
pesos  was  nitrate,  leaving  all  other  mineral  substances  valued  at 
38,666,158  pesos.  Of  the  metals,  copper  leads  in  value  at  21,438,397 
pesos,  while  of  gold  and  silver  there  were  respectively  1,745,115  and 
1,284,308  pesos  produced.  Coal  is  an  important  product,  the  produc- 
tion in  1903  being  valued  at  8,250,720  pesos.  Other  products  are 
lead,  cobalt  ore,  manganese,  borate,  salt,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
guano.  There  are  about  12,000  mineral  concessions  on  which  dues 
are  paid  to  the  government,  but  the  number  in  actual  operation  is 
much  smaller. 

In  the  production  of  nitrate  Chili  leads  the  worid.  The  enor- 
mously rich  nitrate  deposits  were  originally  owned  by  Peru,  and  made 
that  nation  rich;  but  they  were  seized  by  Chili  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Peru-Bolivia,  in  1883.  The  raw  nitrate  of  soda  is  called  caliche. 
The  region  that  produces  it  extends  from  Camarones  to  Taltal,  a 
distance  of  393  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  nitrate  beds  are  very 
narrow,  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.  The  most 
important  salUreras  are  near  Iquique  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  and 
Pisagua.    Iquique  is  the  great  port  of  export 
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The  entire  nitrate  r^on  is  a  barren  desert.  Usually  the  nitrate 
beds  are  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  material  b  blasted  out,  and 
hauled  by  mules  on  tramways  to  the  works  where  it  is  treated.  More 
than  $100,000»000  of  foreign  capital,  mostly  English,  is  invested  in 
these  immense  works.   The  annual  output  of  nitrate  is  given  as  fdlows: 

TOM 

1884 550,000 

1885 490,000 

1886 448,000 

1887 702,000 

1888 778,000 

1889 OOS,000 

1890 1,009,000 

1801  877,000 

1892 804,842 

189S 988,871 

1894 1,062,285 

1895 1,220,000 

1896 1,092,000 

1897 1,064,075 

1898 1,254,000 

1899 1.860.000 

1900 1,490.000 

1901 1.267,800 

1902 1,419,400 

1908 1.441.860 

1904 1,513,090 

Chili's  principal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  export  taxes  on 
nitrate,  lliis  tax  is  $1.60  Chilian  per  metric  quintal  of  100  pounds, 
and  the  total  exceeds  all  the  other  revenues  of  the  government. 

VII.   Ubuguay 

The  miniDg  industry  of  Uruguay  is  in  a  veiy  backward  condition. 
In  the  department  of  Rivera  about  72,000  grams  of  gold  are  pro- 
duced annually.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  thus 
described  in  Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Repvblica  del  Uruguay^  1890: 


^'The  soil  \s  verr  rich  in  minerals,  —  metals,  day,  and  combustible  min- 
erals. Gold,  aiker,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  mercury  are  found  among  the  first. 
Granite,  mica«  feldsp^ir,  various  and  precious  agates,  calcareous  stone,  moun- 
tain rock  crystal «  marble  of  different  colors,  slate,  lithographic  stones,  alum, 
gypsum,  cobalt,  calcareous  cement,  loadstone,  marble  basalt,  and  oolumbite 
of  gteat  value,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lettaon.  A  quantity  of  flints  and  ctystaUi- 
sations  similar  to  nibies,  topaz,  zirconite,  and  emerald,  whidi  appear  in  frit- 
tering pointa  in  pyramidal  shapes,  are  found  in  abundance  in  our  mineral 
kingdom.  The  mtneralogist,  Henry  Petivenit,  found  gdd,  topas,  and  dia- 
monds in  the  river  San  Francisco,  which  runs  through  Minas;  and  Mr. 
Lettson,  gold  in  the  departments  of  Salto  and  Tacuarembo. 

"From  1852  up  to  date,  several  mines  were  denounced,  and  samples  of 
i«  wwe  extracted  from  Godoy,  Barriga  Negra,  San  Francisco  de  Minas, 
*  ioo,  Acegua,  and  other  places. 
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"The  working  of  a  lead  mine  was  tried  in  Soldado,  department  of  Minas, 
and  at  present  a  French  company  works  the  gold  mines  of  Cufiapiru  in  the 
auriferous  region  of  the  department  of  Tacuarembo.  Another  company  works 
a  copper  mine  in  the  department  of  Maldonado. 

'"In  the  hills  of  Arequita,  Penitentes,  Campanero,  Mahoma,  and  Marin- 
dio,  since  last  centuiy  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  ascertained. 

'*Gold  in  veins  is  found,  also  in  quarts  and  in  nuggets.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Aiepay  and  Gueguay  rivers*  and  especially  of  the  Catalan  and  Pin- 
tado, begins  the  region  of  the  quarts  stone  and  agates,  amethysts,  and 
^ttering  flints.*' 

Vni.  Paraguay 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Paraguay. 
There  is  said  to  be  iron  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  whether 
or  not  it  is  pay-rock  is  unknown.  Gold  exists  near  San  Miguel.  The 
government  reports  of  Paraguay  state  that  "iron,  copper,  manganese, 
gold,  marble,  and  building  stone  of  the  best  quality  are  found  in 
Paraguay  in  the  greatest  abundance."  These,  like  most  of  the  other 
government  reports  of  South  American  countries,  must  be  received 
with  exceeding  caution. 

IX.  Abgentina 

There  have  been  many  extremely  optimistic  reports  sent  out  about 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Argentina,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
mineral  development  of  that  country  has  been  relatively  insignificant 
Gdd  and  copper  are  found  in  Catamarca  and  San  Juan,  and  silver  in 
various  places.  Several  companies  are  at  woric  in  a  small  way  dredging 
the  rivers  for  gold,  but  without  important  results. 

The  province  of  Jujuy  in  the  extreme  northwest  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
minerals.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  mines  there,  mostly 
gold  mines;  but  little  or  no  development  woric  has  been  done. 

Veins  of  auriferous  quartz  are  stated  to  exist  at  La  Rinconada, 
Timon  Cruz,  and  Santa  Catalina.  At  the  last-named  place  there  are 
three  nunes  known  as  Eureka,  Belga,  and  Suripugio,  which  Mr.  H.  F. 
Garrison,  a  mining  engineer,  writing  in  La  Nacion  of  December  7, 
1891,  denotes  the  richest  in  the  world.  As  the  total  mineral  production 
of  Aigentina  in  1890  was  only  about  $1,700,000,  Mr.  Garrison's 
report  should  be  accepted  with  a  grain  oS  salt. 

As  many  mineral  concessions  have  been  granted  in  Aigentina  as 
railroad  concessions  in  Venezuela,  and  to  as  little  purpose.  The 
larger  number  of  these  concessions  are  located  in  the  provinces  of 
San  Luis,  Rioja,  or  San  Juan,  and  Jujuy. 

It  is  reported  also  that  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  salt,  borate  of  lime, 
bismuth,  coal,  and  petroleiun  are  found  in  Ai^ntina.  Coal  is  being 
mined  in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  and  petroleum  in  the  territory  of 
Neuquen. 
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X.   Brazil 

Brazil  is  a  mighty  empire,  comparatively  quite  mideveloped.  Its 
mineral  resources  are  doubtless  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Compared  to  the  immensity  of  its  territory  and  its  vast  wealth, 
its  mineral  development  to  date  seems  almost  insignificant  The 
''Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,"  Vol.  I,  Washington, 
1893, says: 

'*The  existence  in  Brazil  of  copper,  manganese,  and  aigentiferous  lead  ore 
in  considerable  quantities  and  in  widdy  extended  localities  has  been  demon- 
strated. Mines  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  and  diamonds  have  already  been  woriced 
there.  Amethysts,  topazes,  beryl,  garnets,  and  agate  are  found  in  various 
parts.  Gold  is  found  in  every  State  of  Brazil,  and  ib  systematically  mined  in 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Goyaz,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Parani, 
S.  Paulo  and  Maranhao.  The  product  of  the  mine  of  S.  Joao  del  Bei,  oper- 
ated by  an  Englbh  company  since  1835,  in  the  year  1875  was  4,774  pounds; 
the  average  3ridd  of  metal  per  ton  of  ore,  535  grains.  The  Ouro  Preto  mine 
furnished,  in  1887,  594  pounds  of  gold.  D'Eschwege  estimates  the  amount  of 
gold  produced  by  the  mines  of  Mmas  Geraes,  from  1700  to  1820,  at  1,404,965 
pounds  troy;  and  Henwood  calculates  at  171,000  pounds  the  amount  pro- 
duced from  1820  to  1860.  Corcieux  estimates  the  quantity  obtained  from  1860 
to  1888  at  132,000  pounds.  Castelnan  thinks  the  production  mudi  greater  in 
this  State,  and  puts  at  $100,000,000,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the 
States  of  Bahia,  Maranhao,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Diamonds  are  coextensive  with  the  gold  deposits,  and,  like  that 
metal,  ar^  most  abundant  in  Minas  Geraes,  where  they  have  been  found  since 
1789.  Tlie  most  important  locality  known  for  the  producticm  of  this  gem  is 
the  district  of  Diamantina,  in  the  above-named  State.  They  are  found  in 
P&raod  in  the  gravels  of  tbe  river  Tibagy,  and  in  the  beds  of  streams  diy  dur- 
itig  tbe  summer.  Since  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  Braj^ilian  production  has  greatly  diminished.  The  amount  of  these  stones 
found  ID  Minas  Geraes  during  1887  is  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  school 
ol  mines  at  Ouio  Freto  at  d67S  grams." 

Iron  is  found  in  abundance  in  Minas  Geraes  and  elsewhere,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development. 

The  exportBtion  of  bar  gold  from  Brazil  in  1902  was  3,989,982 

JErams:  in  lOOS,  AM^MS,  and  in  1904,3,871,426.    Much  is  said 

-tion  of  diamonds  in  Brazil,  but  the  exports  are  relatively 

amounting  in  value  to  but  $200,000  to  $300,000  per 

4  there  were  exported  610  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  2122 

ttinum.     Mica,  talc,  rock  crystal,  agate,  and  petroleum 

it 

"^  XI.  HAm 

^ral  resources  of  Haiti  but  very  little  is  known.    It  is 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  antimony^  nickel. 
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coaly  and  gypsum  in  the  country ;  and  extensive  mineral  districts  are 
declared  to  exist  in  the  communes  of  Dondou»  Limonade,  St.  Michel, 
naisance,  Mirebalais,  Banica,  and  Lascahobas,  but  these  statements 
are  very  unreliable.  To  operate  mines  in  Haiti  under  present  c<m- 
ditions  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Xn.   Samto  Domingo 

Santo  Domingo  is  doubtless  rich  in  minerals,  but  owing  to  its 
wretched  government  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources  has 
hardly  b^un.    The  interior  of  Santo  Domingo  is  mainly  a  wilderness. 

The  most  reliable  information  obtainable  on  this  subject  is  the 
report  of  William  P.  Blake,  geologist,  printed  as  Executive  Document 
of  the  Senate,  No.  9,  Forty-second  Congress.  In  this  report  Mr. 
Blake  says: 

A  brown  ore  of  iron  is  very  abundant  over  oonsideraUe  areas  in  the  in- 
terior, either  in  beds  or  lying  in  detadied  blocks  upon  the  surface.  It  ib  the 
species  known  as  limonite,  but  it  is  combined  with  silicious  sand  and  gravel, 
forming  a  sdid  cemented  mass.  Whether  it  has  phosphorus  or  other  hurtful 
impurities  can  only  be  ascertained  by  analysis  or  trial.  There  ib  an  abun- 
dance of  limestone  for  flux,  and  charcoal  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost,  but 
I  doubt  whether,  even  under  favorable  circumstances,  pig-iron  could  be  profit- 
ably produced  there  in  competition  with  localities  where  a  variety  of  ores  can 
be  obtained  and  where  skilled  labor  is  abundant 

There  is  a  very  considerable  extent  of  gdd-bearing  country  in  the  interior, 
and  gold  is  washed  from  the  rivers  at  various  points.  It  is  found  along  the 
Jaina,  upon  the  Verde,  and  upon  the  Yaqui  and  its  tributaries,  and  doubtless 
upon  the  large  rivers  of  the  interior.  Some  portions  of  the  gold  fields  were 
irorked  anciently  by  the  Spaniards  and  Indians.  There  are  doubtless  many 
gold  deposits,  not  only  along  the  beds  of  rivers  but  on  the  hills,  which  hate 
never  been  worked,  and  there  probably  is  considerable  gold  remaining  among 
the  old  workings.  The  appearances  of  the  soil  and  rocks  are  sudi  as  to  justify 
the  labor  and  expense  of  carefully  prospecting  the  gdd  r^<»i.  The  condi- 
tions for  working  are  favorable.  The  supply  of  water  for  washing  IB  unlimited, 
and  suflBdent  fiJl  or  drainage  can  genmlly  be  had.  The  women  in  the  inte- 
rior obtain  a  small  quantity  of  gold  by  washing  the  gravd  in  haUoi^  and  it  is 
said  that  there  are  two  or  three  Americans  in  the  mountains  engaged  in  gold 
washing,  and  that  they  occasionally  visit  <me  of  the  towns  to  buy  provisicms. 

Oresof  copper  occur  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  between  Asua 
and  the  river  Jaina.  Samples  obtained  by  me  are  ydlow  copper  ore  of  fair 
richnesi,  and  some  samples  are  of  the  species  known  as  variegated  copper. 
The  beds  are  said  to  compare  favoraUy  with  similar  deposits  of  ore  in  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains  in  California.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  mines,  but 
samples  were  obtamed  for  assay. 

The  lignite  deposits  of  the  Samani  pennisula  have  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  and  report  No  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
older  and  true  coal  could  be  found. 

Considerable  salt  is  also  said  to  exist  m  the  island 
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XUI.   Costa  Rica 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  Costa  Rican  risers  contain  auriferoos 
sands.  The  most  important  gold  mines  of  the  country  are  at  Mount 
Aguacati.  Here  are  three  mines  owned  by  English  and  American 
companies ;  the  Trinidad  has  a  40-stamp  mill  and  £e  Union  a  20-stamp 
mill.  In  the  Ciruelitas  district  some  twenty  mines  exist,  but  few  of 
them  are  in  successful  operation.  The  mining  industiy  of  Costa  Rica 
will  remain  quite  undeveloped  under  present  governmental  conditions, 
although  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  b  far  superior  to  tfiat  of 
the  other  Central  American  countries. 

XIV.   Nicaragua 

The  principal  mines  of  Nicaragua  are  in  the  Mico,  Tunkej, 
Cuicuina,  and  Pizpiz  districts.  Gold  was  produced  in  190S  to  the 
amount  of  $556,000  U.  S.  gold.  There  are  one  silver  mine  and 
several  gold  mines  in  operation,  worked  by  Americans  and  En^ish. 
There  are  many  abandoned  mines. 

XV.  Salvador 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  ninety  mines  in  the  department  of 
Morazan,  about  twenty-five  in  the  department  of  Chalatenango,  and 
about  thirty  in  the  department  of  Santa  Ana.  PracticaOy  all  <rf  the 
Morazan  and  Chalatenango  mines  are  of  gold,  or  of  gold  and  sOver. 
Copper,  tin,  and  lead  are  found  in  the  department  of  Santa  Ana. 
There  are  some  important  gold  mines  in  La  Union.  The  total  export 
of  minerals  for  1904  was  given  at  08,674  pounds,  gM  and  silver 
being  the  most  important  in  the  list 

XVI.  Honduras 

Honduras  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Despite  the 
atrocious  '^governments,*'  and  the  never-ceasing  uprisings  and  po- 
litical disturbances,  considerable  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  mining. 
In  1902  there  were  exported  from  Honduras  28,285  ounces  of  gold 
and  1,010,204  ounces  of  silver.  A  few  strong  foreign  mining  com- 
panies are  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  Honduras  produces  platinum,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  and  nickel.  Rich  copper  ore  is  found 
at  Coloal,  in  Gracias,  containing  58  per  cent  of  copper  and  about 
80  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  ** Honduras  Mining  Journal,''  February  10,  1891,  says: 

"As  regards  mineral  resources,  Honduras  ranks  first  among  the  Central 
American  States,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  old  Spanish  records  of  the  rojaltf 
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of  one  fifth  levied  by  Spain  on  aU  mineral  productions  in  theae  States.  Gold- 
bearing  quarts,  in  well-paying  quantities  but  small  veins,  is  found  all  over 
Olandio,  and  its  rivers,  Jalan  and  Guayape,  with  their  numerous  tributaries, 
affoid  a  comfortable  living  to  the  native  gold  washers  with  their  bateoi.  The 
Yuscaran  district  contains  quartz  whidi  yields  silver  in  profitable  quanti- 
ties, mixed  with  gold.  Here  is  the  celebrated  old  Guayabillas  mine,  which 
from  the  last  century  to  within  a  few  years  back  has  yielded  largely;  in  fact, 
the  whole  district  is  full  of  metalliferous  veins  running  through  quartzose 
rodES.  I  may  mention  also  the  San  Juancito  mine,  between  Teguci^pa  and 
Cantarranas,  now  paying  largely;  and  many  others,  both  gold  and  silver,  in 
active  operation  and  remunerative;  the  Minas  de  Oro,  near  Comayagua;  the 
famous  Opoteca,  now,  like  many  other  old  Spanish  mines,  practically  un- 
worked,  but  containing  immense  masses  of  ore  still  uneztracted ;  and  between 
the  capital  and  the  AUantic  seaboard,  many  mines  worked  by  American  and 
En^ish  companies.  The  countiy  abounds  in  old  Spanish  mines  now  aban- 
dooed,  but  Uie  old  workings  show  that  much  ore  has  been  extracted  and 
reduced.*' 

XVn.   Guatemala 

Considerable  placer  gold  is  found  at  Las  Quebradas,  near  Yzabal. 
In  Motozintla,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  range,  low-grade  gold  ore  is  found. 
In  the  department  of  Huehuetenango,  in  the  Chuchumatanes  moun- 
tains, auriferous  copper  ores  are  found.  At  Chiantla,  near  Huehue- 
teniuigo,  according  to  Mr.  Rea,  the  Indians  work  lead  mines,  the  ore 
of  which  produces  40  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  and  in  addition  $10  to  $15 
worth  of  silver  per  ton.  At  Todos  Santos,  about  fifty  miles  north,  the 
same  formation  yields  even  richer  results.  Mr.  Rea  states  that  at 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mushtli  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  the  same  class  of  ore, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  vomited  forth  by  a  volcano,  and  which 
assayed  from  $10  to  $60-  per  ton  silver,  and  eighty  per  cent  lead. 
Auriferous  gravel  beds  are  found  in  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Mica, 
asbestos,  copper,  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  gypsum  are  plentiful. 
Considerable  quantities  of  silver  are  mined  in  the  departments  of 
Chiquimula  and  Santa  Rosa.  Chalk  beds  are  found  near  Coban. 
Salt  is  produced  in  Alta  Vera  Paz  and  Santa  Rosa. 

While  Guatemala  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  little  has  been 
done  or  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  development,  under  present  condi- 
tions.  Mr.  Rea's  report,  above  quoted  from,  says : 

"On  reference  to  the  old  archives  of  the  cdonial  days  we  find  that  between 
the  date  of  1027  and  1820, 1S22  mmes  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin. 
and  one  of  mercury  were  opened  and  worked.** 

rill  thus  be  seen  that  in  mining  (as  it  has  been  in  almost  every  other 
nsiry),  Guatemala  was  more  advanced  under  Spain  than  it  haa 
en  since. 
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CHAPTER  XUX 
RAILROADING  AND  STEAMBOATING 

SOUTH  AMERICA  is  perhaps  the  only  continent  where  quite  a 
number  of  railways,  constnicted  at  enormous  expense,  under 
prolonged  effort  and  in  the  face  of  inconceivaUe  obstacles,  have 
been  completely  abandoned. 

The  building  of  a  railway  in  South  America  is  a  tadc  which  may 
weU  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  The  climatic  conditions,  bringing  fever 
and  otfier  diseases  in  their  train ;  the  material  obstacles  arising  from 
the  conformation  and  condition  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  competent  labor  (or  any  labor,  for  oftentimes  the  reduta 
sweeps  the  field  bare  of  laborers) ;  die  stupidity  and  meddlesomeness 
of  the  government,  —  all  these  things  bring  down  an  avalanche  of 
difficulties  about  the  railway  builder's  head,  and  make  it  well-nigh 
impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  anything  in  railway  work. 

Little,  indeed,  has  been  accomplished.  Kansas  has  more  nulway 
mileage  than  has  all  South  America,  exclusive  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
The  cost  of  building  a  railway  in  South  America  is,  like  the  cost  of 
almost  everything  else,  disproportionately  high.  Before  commencing 
work,  the  contractor  will  hear  that  labor  is  exceedingly  cheap,  perhaps 
fifty  cents  a  day  will  be  the  price  given,  and  he  will  probably  figure 
that  the  work  will  cost  relatively  less  than  it  would  in  the  States.  But 
the  "cheaper"  labor  is,  the  dearer  it  turns  out  to  be,  and  the  coo- 
tractor  will  find  that  a  common  earth  railway  embankment,  which  in 
the  States  would  cost  eleven  or  twelve  cents  a  cubic  yard,  wiU  cost 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents  anywhere  in  South  America. 

He  will  be  compelled  to  bear  many  needless  and  even  wicked  ex- 
penses. Although  the  railway  mileage  in  South  America  is  unimpor- 
tant, considered  relatively  to  the  extent  of  territoiy,  yet  it  is  more 
extensive  than  the  people  or  the  governments  desire.  Most  of  those 
South  Americans  who  have  seen  railways  (a  vast  number  of  them  have 
never  even  heard  of  one)  do  not  like  them.  Railways  bring  foreigners 
into  the  country;  they  call  for  the  occasional  intervention  of  a  for 
eign  government,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  bring  into  a  place 
an  atmosphere  different  from  that  to  which  tfie  people  have  been 
accustomed. 
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According  to  consular  and  other  reports^  the  railway  mileage  of 
South  America  is  as  follows : 


Ybab 

MlLlB 

^ 

1902 
1904 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1898 

11.000 

B^L 

700 

Bimxfl       

9^0 

Chili 

2.800 

Coknnbia      

4U 

Ecuador    

128 

S^aguay 

Peru 

IM 
1,035 

Uruguay    

Veneroda 

1,026 
815 

But  the  data  relative  to  South  American  railway  construction  and 
mileage  are  exceedingly  unreliable.  Thus,  to  consider  the  above  state- 
ment of  over  four  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Colombia,  it  is  difficult 
to  learn  of  railways  totalling  more  than  half  of  this  amount  Colombia 
has  half  a  dozen  small  sections  of  railway  track  scattered  over  the 
country,  which  appear  to  b^n  nowhere  and  end  nowhere.  Some  of 
these  sections  are  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  others  are  thirty  or  forty; 
they  are  all  little  narrow-gauge  affairs,  forming  no  adequate  or  con- 
nected system  of  transportation. 

Tlie  Venezuelan  report  for  1898  stated  505  miles  ci  raQway  in 
operation,  and  1000  miles  under  construction.  However  insignifi- 
cant these  figures  are,  compared  to  the  needs  of  an  inhabited  and  to 
some  degree  civilized  counby  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  France  combined,  yet  would  they  be  reckoned, 
if  true,  a  hopeful  sign,  an  indication  that  Venezuela  was  at  least 
moving,  if  but  slowly,  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  facts  are  that 
not  a  mile  of  railway  was  under  construction  in  Venezuela  in  1898, 
nor  has  a  mile  of  track  been  built  there  between  1898  and  January 
1, 1904,  save  some  28  or  29  miles  built  by  the  author  of  this  woric. 
This  track  was  purely  an  accessory  to  an  asphalt  mine  to  which  it  led; 
it  was  built  through  a  vast  wilderness,  and  without  the  remotest  de- 
sign of  using  it  for  general  passenger  or  freight  service. 

But  though  next  to  no  rsulways  were  built  in  Venezuela  during  this 
period,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  granting  of  railway  concessions.  One 
can  scarcely  inquire  as  to  any  two  of  the  most  insignificant  Indian  vil- 
in  the  country,  without  learning  that  a  concession  has  at  some 
-1  granted  to  build  a  railway  between  them.  If  the 
ed,  if  construction  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
uela  would  soon  be  gridironed  from  one  end  to  the 
lils.  These  concessions,  however,  have  in  eveiy  in- 
ted  to  local  generals  or  friends  of  the  ruling  Dictator, 
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with  the  idea  that  some  foreigners  may  be  induced  to  buy  them,  or  at 
least  to  put  up  some  money  for  ''preliminary  expenses/' 

A  concession  for  a  railway  projected  to  staH  in  the  woods  and  end 
in  the  swamps,  and  which  could  never  earn  enough  to  pay  for  its  axle 
grease,  will  be  held  up  and  pictured  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  One 
such  fakir  scheme  has  been  pushed  and  boomed  by  an  ijnerican  con- 
sul through  dozens  of  pages  of  pu£Ps  appearing  in  the  consular  reports 
to  the  United  States  government.  The  "concession"  stands  in  the 
name  of  a  citizen  of  the  country,  but  is  unquestionably  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consul,  who  has  worked  hard  to  get  American  business  men  to 
put  money  into  the  scheme.  Tlie  road  could  never  earn  enough  to  pay 
for  the  firewood  of  its  engines,  yet  the  concessionaire  under  the  terms 
of  the  concession  is  bound  to  begin  the  road  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  concession  and  to  finish  it  within  two  years  from  said  date, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  the  concessionaire  promises  to  carry  the 
mails  and  government  troops  free,  to  adopt  schedules  of  freight  and 
passenger  charges  Its  fixed  by  the  government,  and  finally  to  donate 
the  road  in  fee  simple,  free  of  all  debt,  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years.  The  promise  of  the  government  on  its  part  —  a  promise 
which  it  would  never  keep,  but  which  is  of  little  or  no  account  in  any 
event  —  is  to  give  the  concessionaire  every  alternate  block  of  land  on 
both  sides  of  tiie  railway  to  the  depth  of  500  metres.  This  amounts, 
for  every  1^  miles  of  railway,  to  247  acres  of  land  —  land  for  which 
the  government's  price  to  a  native  would  be  $400  a  square  league 
(5760  acres),  or  say  8  cents  an  acre. 

It  is  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  foregoing  that  the  governments  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia  propose  to  build 
railways,  —  rather  to  put  an  end  to  railway  building,  for  no  respon- 
sible man  would  entertain  such  a  concession  for  a  moment  When  a 
company  has  begun  to  consider  seriously  building  a  railway  in  one  of 
these  countries,  the  first  thing  it  encounters  is  one  of  these  fraudulent 
concessions,  which  is  brandished  like  a  club  about  its  head.  So  the 
railway  business  in  the  greater  part  of  South  America  b  completdy 
paralyzed;  and  under  present  conditions  it  must  remain  so.  Even 
were  there  no  concessions  to  be  grappled  with,  even  were  the  govern- 
ment and  people  friendly,  even  if  everybody  were  wantipg  railways, 
still  the  problem  of  railway  building  in  South  America  (or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter)  is  a  serious  one.  To  build  a  railway  requires  a 
vast  expenditure  of  capital,  an  organization  of  skilled  men  not  always 
readily  assembled,  and,  above  all,  a  transportatioD  demand  at 
least  prospectively  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  mainlenanoe 
and  operation.  The  raflway's  financial  success,  its  dividend-earning 
power,  depends  upon  stable  conditions,  political  and  social,  such  con- 
ditions creating  the  steady  volume  of  business  necessary  for  meeting 
its  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses.  When  Jay  Gould  was  adced 
b  aid  in  promoting  a  railway  from  the  United  States  via  Mexico,  Ceo* 
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tral  America,  and  Colombia  to  Buenos  Aires,  he  said  that  not  even  a 
century  hence  would  the  traffic  and  freight  of  such  a  line  amount  to 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  building  it  It  is  true  diat  Secretary 
Blaine  entered  hc»urtily  into  the  project,  but  hower^  aUe  Uaine  was 
as  a  statesman,  Gould  was  the  abler  raQway  man. 

Railways  are  the  barometers  of  civilization.  Their  condition,  their 
security,  the  effectiveness  of  their  service,  the  certainty  of  their  divi- 
dends, the  perfection  of  their  mechanical  equipment,  their  enterprise, 
originality,  and  liberality  in  making  improvements,  their  freedom  from 
political  blackmail,  the  stability  of  thrir  organization,  —  all  these 
things  show,  perhaps  more  deariy  than  anything  dse  does,  the  status 
of  the  communities  that  the  raQways  serve.  T^  facts  diat  there  are 
some  railways  m  all  South  American  countries,  and  quite  a  mileage  in 
some  of  them,  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  in 
advance  of  the  primitive  savages.  But  the  facts  ihat  the  railways 
there  have  relatively  small  mileage,  and  are  owned,  built,  maintained, 
and  operated  wholly  by  foreigners,  that  no  company  of  native  South 
Americans  has  ever  buflt  or  operated  a  railway,  ^t  all  of  the  raflways 
are  constantly  in  difficulties,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  actually 
abandoned,  —  these  facts  all  go  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  not  so  much  in  advance  of  the  primitive  savages  as  they 
are  behind  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  porta  of  the  globe. 

L    C!OBIPARATIVB  MlLEAOE  OF  AMERICAN  AND   LaTIN-AiIEBICAN 

Railwatb 

The  State  of  Dlinois  contains  56,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  over 
11,000  mOes  of  railway  tracks,  not  counting  a  large  mileage  of  switch 
tracks.  Most  of  the  track  is  rock-ballasted.  Illinois  thus  has  1  mile  of 
railway,  standard  gauge  (4  feet  8^  inches  wide),  for  every  5  square 
miles  of  territory.  Other  States  are  almost  equally  well  supplied, 
averaging  1  mile  of  track  to  every  6  or  8  square  miles  of  territory. 
I^ance  has  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  8  square  miles  of  area;  Bd- 
gium,  1  for  every  4  square  miles;  IrdUmd,  1  for  every  8;  Scotland, 
about  the  same;  England,  1  mile  of  raQway  in  every  S|  square  miles 
of  area;  Switzeriand,  1  in  7;  Italy,  1  m  11;  and  Germany,  1  in  6. 
I^  us  now  turn  to  South  America. 

Ecuador  contains  about  125  mfles  of  raQway  (from  Duran,  oppo- 
site GuayaquQ,  to  Guamote)  in  an  area  as  claimed  of  278,000  square 
miles,  or  1  mile  of  track  for  every  2780  square  mQes  of  territory. 

Colombia  is  said  to  have  about  411  mQes  of  raQway  in  an  area 
▼ariously  estimated  at  from  455,000  to  505,000  square  mQes,  or  1  mQe 
of  raQway  track  for  (approximately)  every  1285  square  mQes. 

Venezuda  has  about  500  mQes  of  raQway,  aH  narrow-gauge,  in  a 
territory  of  594,000  square  miles,  or  1  mile  of  raQway  track  for  every 
U60  square  mQes. 
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In  1904  Brazil  had  10,408  miles  of  railway.  Her  area  is  practical^ 
as  large  as  diat  of  the  United  States,  or  8,218,130  square  miles.  There 
was,  tfierefore,  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  318  square  mfles.  There  is 
in  Brazil  an  expanse  of  territory  as  huge  as  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  whidi  there  is  not  a  mile 
of  railway  track. 

Bolivia  has  700  miles  of  railway,  or  1  mile  for  each  1000  square 
miles  of  area.  The  percentage  is  higher  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Argen- 
tina. Thus  Peru  has  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  460  square  mfles  of 
area;  Chili,  1  for  every  100  square  mfles,  and  Argentina  1  mfle  for 
every  112  square  miles. 

The  record  of  raflway  buflding  in  Chfli  and  Argentina  confirms 
what  is  said  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  higher  civilization  of  those  coun- 
tries as  compared  to  that  of  the  other  South  American  countries.  This 
record  forms  an  admirable  criterion.  If  one  were  required  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  relative  state  of  civflization  of  two  nations,  he 
might  confidently  turn  to  the  statistics  of  their  raflways,  and,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  rdative  raflway  mUeage,  construction,  and  other 
conditions,  form  his  decision.  No  other  industry  is  so  indicative  of  the 
real  growth  of  a  nation,  for  the  raflway  b  the  focus  of  every  other 
industry,  and  its  statistics  throw  a  high  light  upon  the  statistics  of 
them  aJl. 

The  discovery  of  South  America  and  the  discovery  of  North  Amei^ 
ica  were  practicaUy  contemporaneous,  and  so  were  the  beginnings  of 
European  colonization  on  tiiese  two  continents.  In  healti^fulness  of 
climate,  in  fertility  of  sofl,  in  mineral  wealth,  in  natural  resources  gen- 
eraUy,  South  America  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  northern  neighbor. 
Yet  the  United  States  is  to-day  a  Colossus  among  nations,  a  young 
giaDt^  healthy,  hap[)y,  rich,  and  free;  whfle  in  many  parts  of  South 
America  coffee  must  still  be  carried  a  six  or  seven  days*  journey  on  the 
backs  of  burros  before  It  reaches  a  market. 

n.   Railways  in  Abgentina 

(From  Theodore  Child's  "Spanish  American  BepublicB.*^ 

"In  the  days  of  tbe  viceroys  and  of  the  palmy  days  of  Potosi  the  shrinkage 

of  the  king's  gpH  on  the  way  between  the  mines  and  the  royal  treasury  was 

always  cotii^idenible.    Nowadays  the  shrinkage  is  observable  in  the  metaUic 

deposits  of  hankd«  id  the  sums  voted  for  the  execution  of  g^reat  public  woiks, 

and  in  the  proceeds  of  English  loans.    A  calculation  of  deep  interest,  whidi 

has  never  yet  been  made,  would  be  to  reckon  how  many  of  the  millions  lent, 

->^tly  hy  Eogltsb  boiidholders,  have  been  diverted  from  their  destination  to 

i  potiticianft,  and  how  many  millions  spent  on  puUie  works  have  been 

pptied.    In  bis  me3.<¥age,  for  instance.  President  Cdman  announced  that 

Aepubltc  in  Decemfx:;r,  1889,  possessed  a  total  length  of  8074  kilometres 

lilwuy  in  service*  9914  kilometres  in  construction,  500  kilometres  of  which 

ill  the  raib  ali^ady  laid,  and  7332  kilometres  in  project   As  usual  in  official 
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docomeDls,  President  Cdman  neglected  to  put  in  qualifying  dausea.  In 
reality  theie  are  but  two  well-managed  and  adequate  lines  in  the  whole  Re- 
public, —  namdy,  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario  (548  kilometres),  and  the  Great 
Southern  (1828  kilometres).  The  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  built, 
badly  managed,  and  insufficiently  provided  with  rolling-stock;  and  many 
have  been  constructed  without  any  other  object  than  land  speculations  and 
the  government  guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  interest.  The  amount  of  guar- 
anteed interest  paid  by  the  Argentine  government  in  1889  to  railway  compa- 
nies was  more  than  three  million  dollars.  The  railway  system  of  the  Argentine 
has  not  been  rationaUy  conceived ;  the  nation  has  been  exploited  by  companies 
and  speculators;  in  the  concession  and  tracing  of  new  lines  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  individual  large  landholders, 
who  desire  to  increase  the  value  of  their  property  by  having  a  railway  across 
it  The  latest  folly  is  the  building  of  railways  in  the  Chaoo,  where  the  land  is 
still,  so  to  speak,  in  formation,  and  so  loose  that  the  track  has  to  be  relaid 
almost  after  every  shower  of  rain.  In  short,  the  moment  we  begin  to  look  into 
the  railway  sjrstem  of  the  Republic,  and  to  examine  the  reality  and  not  the 
imposing  figures  of  statistical  tables,  we  find  very  little  honesty  and  very  little 
that  is  genuine.'* 

ni.  Let  the  Govebnments  adopt  a  mobe  Liberal  Polict 
TOWARD  Railway  Men 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  modem  civilization  without  raO- 
ways;  indeed,  without  railways  there  can  be  no  civilization  worthy  of 
the  name.  Men  of  a  literary  rather  than  a  practical  turn  will  doubdess 
cite  Rome  and  Greece  in  refutation  of  the  statement  that  a  high  ^rpe 
of  civilization  is  impossible  without  railways.  But  we  know  little  of 
the  actual  civilization  of  those  periods ;  the  glamour  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  filtering  through  the  pages  of  history,  is  what  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  ''distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'* 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  every  South  American 
government  to  encourage  throughout  its  domain  the  building  and 
operation  of  railways  by  private  enterprise;  and  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  these  governments  to  give  to  railway  men  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  the  play  of  their  individual 
resources.  This  policy  has  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  finest  and  most  progressive  railways  in  the  worid,  and  the  greatest 
mileage. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  however,  in  South  America  would 
mean  a  radical  antecedent  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  its  govern- 
ments toward  railways  and  toward  foreigners  from  whom  South 
American  railway  projects  emanate.  Under  existing  circumstances,  if 
a  responsible  company  v^re  seriously  considering  the  building  of  a 
railway  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Central  America,  or  Santo 
Domingo  (to  instance  several  countries),  the  government  of  the 
country  under  consideration  would  conduct  itself  as  if  it  were  con- 
ferring the  greatest  possible  privilege  upon  the  company  in  granting 
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to  it  a  concession  to  lay  its  own  rails  on  land  diat  it  migfat  puidiase; 
and  furthermore  it  is  probable  that  the  company  would  be  required 
to  turn  over  its  railway,  free  of  debt,  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years.  It  would  be  required  in  the  mean  time  to  cany  the  gOTein- 
ment  troops  and  officials  free  and  the  government  correspondence  at 
half  price,  and  to  allow  the  government  to  make  the  time  schedules 
and  fix  the  tariff  to  be  charged  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  Per- 
haps the  government  on  its  part  would  conc^e  a  strip  of  land  five 
hundred  metres  wide  on  each  side  of  the  track,  in  alternate  blocks,  — 
land  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  worth  more  than  $800 
or  $300  a  track  mile,  —  but  this  would  be  the,  extent  of  its  munificence. 
The  chances  are  the  government  would  mulct  the  company  for  cash 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  times  the  value  of  this  land  before  it  was 
even  granted. 

So  much  for  what  the  government  would  do ;  now  for  what  it  ought 
to  do.  It  ought  to  make  a  substantial  land  grant  to  the  company. 
The  government  could  very  well  afford  to  give  a  standard  gauge  rafl- 
way  every  alternate  mile  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  track  for  a  depth 
of  five  miles,  or  even  ten  miles.  Land  given  to  railway  companies  to 
encourage  railway  building  is  not  land  thrown  away.  Hie  raOway 
company  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  immigration  Uiat  there  is.  It 
makes  no  pretence  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy.  The  matter  is  one 
of  simply  straight  business  —  but  business  of  a  broad-minded  and 
enlightened  character.  The  policy  of  the  railway  men  of  the  United 
States  has  attracted  settlers  by  the  millions;  cities  and  towns  have 
sprung  up  as  at  the  call  of  a  magician's  wand ;  vast  territories,  hitherto 
barren  and  inhospitable,  have  become  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Desert,  no  longer  '*  Great,"  has  shrivelled  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  magnitude. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  extraordinary  climatic  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  by  cultivation.  Where  forestation,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  commerce  have  been  established,  nature  seems 
at  times  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  to  have  modified  her  climate 
to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  wonderful  development  of  Texas  and  the  Great  West  north 
to  the  Dakotas  has  no  equal  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  In  this 
achievement  the  railways  have  played  a  part,  the  importance  of  ^^iich 
will  probably  never  be  appreciated.  And  a  mighty  support  to  the 
railways  have  been  the  government  and  the  people,  in  giving  the  rail- 
ways liberal  land  grants  and  extensive  powers. 

Similarly  the  mighty  development  of  South  America  could  be 
brought  to  pass.  Capital  always  stands  ready  to  blase  the  way  where 
there  are  security,  stability,  a  progressive  spirit  animating  the  people, 
and  a  liberal  governmental  policy.  Under  the  influx  of  capital,  bands 
of  steel  would  ere  the  lapse  of  many  years  link  together  the  now  disjecta 
membra  of  this  rich  continent  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west 
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IV.   Steamboating 

Tlie  steamboating  business  in  South  America  has  its  ups  and 
downs  —  more  downs  than  ups.  The  histories  of  the  various  steam- 
boating  companies,  whether  dieir  boats  ply  on  Maracaibo  Lake»  the 
Mi^AlAim.  River,  the  Orinoco,  or  the  Amazon,  are  pretty  much  the 
same. 

A  company  in  one  of  the  South  American  countries  has  for  some 
years  been  run  by  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer.  He  had  the  man- 
agement of  six  or  eight  big  river  steamboats,  costing  $15,000  or 
^0,000  each,  and  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  all  the  lai^  rivers 
within  a  certain  territory.  One  after  another  these  boats  were  seized 
by  the  government  or  by  the  revolutionists;  and  then  ignoramuses 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  boilers  were  burned  out  or  blown 
up,  and  the  boats  themselves  were  jammed  into  logs  or  rocks,  and 
often,  manned  by  opposite  factions,  were  shooting  at  each  other.  As 
soon  as  a  vessel's  bottom  was  knocked  full  of  holes  or  its  machinery 
destroyed,  the  government  (if  it  were  in  possession)  would  calmly 
return  the  vessel  to  my  friend  and  order  bun  to  fix  it  —  at  his  own 
expense  —  and  be  qukk  about  it.  The  government  people  never 
paid  him  for  the  dainage  to  his  vessek  nor  for  their  use.  Occasionally 
they  would  give  him  something  on  account,  enough  to  buy  cylinder 
oil  or  firewood,  and  stave  him  oS  for  the  balance.  Their  promises 
to  pay  were  profuse;  and  a  man  who  does  not  remain  satisfied  with 
promises  to  pay  is  liable  to  be  considered  an  enemy  of  his  country,  a 
friend  of  the  revolutionists,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  the  jail.  For 
six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time  this  whole  fleet  of  merchant  steam- 
boats would  be  engaged  in  unwilling  but  racking  service,  or  tied  up 
as  if  storm-bound,  or  out  of  conunisrion  owing  to  injuries  received  in 
so-called  VFar. 

V.   CLOsiNa  RrvEB  Naviqation 

The  Latin-American  countries  restrict  navigation  through  the 

imposition  of  excessive  duties  or  otherwise,  and  even  close  navigation, 

whenever  it  suits  their  chiefs  to  do  so,  on  any  and  all  the  rivers  of  South 

^Tnerica,  not  even  excepting  such  great  water-ways  as  the  Magda- 

-"a,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  or  La  Plata. 

Such  a  case  was  reported  from  Brazil  by  the  United  States  min- 
cer, Charies  Bryan,  in  a  despatch  dated  Petropolis,  August  14, 1902. 
•razilian  government  issued  a  circular  decree,  dated  August  8, 
suspending  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon.  Foreign  gov- 
^nts  whose  citizens  had  vast  interests  on  the  Amazon  at  once  pro- 
.  The  decree  violated  the  "Constitution  "  of  Brazfl  and  injured 
^ign  interests.  The  decree  was  soon  modified  by  limiting  the 
>ition  to  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Bolivia.  Its  purpose 
;..  I— SS 
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was  to  cut  off  a  vast  rubber  district  of  Boliyia,  whose  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world  was  via  the  Amazon  River. 

The  United  States  consul-general,  Eugene  Seegar,  on  January  20, 
1903,  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Brazilian  government,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  always  rq;arded  transit  on  the 
Amazon  as  being  free,  and  observing  that  he  hoped  that  such  changes 
in  the  decree  would  be  made  as  '*  the  strong  ties  of  close  friendship  that 
bind  us  to  your  glorious  country  give  us  reason  to  hope  for."  The 
decree  was  soon  aiterwards  revoked,  and  free  navigation  resumed  for 
the  transportation  of  all  goods  except  arms  and  ammunition. 

VI.   Seizubb  of  American  Vessels  in  Coldiibia 
(Extract  from  UNrrso  States  ''Foreign  Relations,^  lOOS.) 

DEPABmENT  or  SrATE»  Januaiy  82,  1902. 

Mr.  Hay  states  that  it  has  been  represented  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment that  tiie  Colombian  government  has  seized  the  vessels  of  the  Compama 
Fluvial  de  Cartagena^  and  also  that  it  has  discriminated  against  the  company 
in  the  matter  of  navigation  regulations,  sailing  permits,  and  government  com- 
petitions. Mr.  Hart  is  instructed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Colombian  govemm^it  and  say  that  an  immediate  restituti<Hi  of  the  prop- 
erty, with  full  indenmity  for  danuiges  caused  by  illegal  acts  of  Cokmibian 
authorities  toward  said  company,  is  requested  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

That  it  has  also  been  represented  that  the  Colombian  government  fafls 
to  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  Cartagena-Magdalena  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  warehouses,  and  that  the  government  interferes  with  the  em- 
ploy^ of  the  company,  and  impresses  them  into  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  that  it  discriminates  against  the  company  in  respect  to  its  traffic. 

That  it  has  also  been  represented  by  the  Cartagena  Terminal  and  Im- 
provement Company  that  the  Colombian  government  discriminates  in  the 
administration  of  law  against  it  by  requiring  payment  of  port  and  li^t-house 
dues  in  gold  at  Cartagena  and  not  at  other  ports. 

Mr.  Hart  is  directed  to  immediately  bring  these  matters  to  the  attentioa 
of  the  Colombian  government  and  request  just  treatment  of  the  American 
companies  mentioned  above. 

Minister  Hart,  and  later.  Minister  Beaupr^  tried  to  get  some 
redress  from  the  Colombian  government,  but  without  avail. 

On  May  12,  1902,  Felipe  F.  Paul,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Colombia,  answered  Mr.  Beaupr^,  saying: 

"Now,  as  formeriy,  during  a  disturbance  of  puUic  order  which  has  already 
been  going  on  for  over  two  years  and  a  half,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  private  property  in  order  to  aid  the  re-establishment  of  order. 
The  requisition  of  property  by  the  legitimate  authorities  has  been  extended 
to  foreigners,  as  is  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law,  as  also 
"Sy  treaties. 
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"The  government  has  no  flotilla  in  the  Magdalena  River.  This  river  is 
the  prind^  means  of  communication  with  the  interior.  The  defence  of  thb 
river  has  therefore  to  be  provided  for  in  times  of  disturbance  bj  the  arming 
ci  merdiant  vessels.  This  has  been  done  with  regard  to  boats,  the  property 
of  various  fluvial  companies." 

Mr.  Paul  proceeded  with  a  long  argument  to  the  effect  that  Colom- 
bia had,  under  international  law,  a  right  to  seize  these  boats  and  use 
them  in  its  war  operations. 

There  are  as  many  international  lawyers  in  South  America  as  there 
were  marine  lawyers  on  the  old-time  brig.  Turn  which  way  you  will, 
somebody  will  quote  ''international  law"  at  you,  always  in  defence 
of  spoliation.  And  in  the  mean  while  the  ^'governments"  seize  some 
of  the  boats,  the  revolutionists  seize  others ;  and  the  ensemble  blow  up 
boilers,  knock  holes  in  the  hulls,  shoot  the  smokestacks  off,  and  smash 
the  machinery  to  pieces.  In  payment  the  luckless  company  receives 
long  screeds  on  "international  law,"  and  its  manager,  if  he  ''doth 
protest  too  much,"  goes  to  jail. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mark  Twain  never  did  any  steamboating  on 
the  Magdalena  River. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ENTIRE  LACK  OF  GOOD  FAITH  AMONG  LATIN- 
AMERICAN  DICTATORSHIPS 

I.  Pbbu  bepudiatbb  heb  Contracts 

PERU  18  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  she  keeps  better  faith 
with  foreigners  and  foreign  investments  than  the  other  South 
American  countries  do,  and  just  at  present  the  appearance  is 
supported  by  the  fact  Peru  is  in  straits,  financially  and  otherwise; 
and  she  must  comport  herself  well,  or  the  fly  will  not  walk  into  the 
parior.  But  not  many  years  ago  Peru  made  no  pretence  whatever 
of  acting  in  good  faith  towards  anybody.  She  was  then  as  brasen  in 
her  exterior  commercial  relations  as  Venezuela  or  Colombia  is  now. 

When  Caceres  came  into  power  in  Peru,  his  government  at  once 
sought  to  overthrow  all  acts  of  the  administrations  of  Pierola  and 
Iglesias  from  December  21, 1879,  to  December  2, 1885.  Charles  W. 
Buck,  American  Minister  at  Lima,  on  August  12,  1886,  wrote 
Secretary  Bayard: 

"Also  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Deputies  to  annul  all  interior  acts 
of  the  Pierc^  and  Iglesias  governments.  Were  such  a  measure  to  pass,  it 
would,  I  apfuehend,  be  construed  here  to  readi  with  disintegrating  touch 
contracts  of  the  greatest  importance  heretofore  entered  into  with  foreigners, 
especially  the  railroad  contracts  by  which  the  three  most  important  railroads 
in  Peru  were  placed  under  lease  to  Americans  and  the  Callao  Mudle  y  Dar^ 
sena  contract  In  advance  of  definite  outcome  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Peruvian  government  disregarding  or  annulling  contract  rights 
of  American  citisens  in  properties  perhaps  worth  more  than  $100,000,000, 
whidi  would  in  effect  be  confiscation,  it  seems  deshmUe  that  I  should  be 
advised  m  an  instruction  of  the  views  of  our  government** 

On  August  14, 1886,  Mr.  Buck  wrote: 

"The  House  of  Deputies  have  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
special^  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Mudle  y  Darsena  contract 
b^  which  the  approval  of  Congress  is  refused  to  the  renewal  made  by  the 
Iglesias  government  April  10, 1885,  and  it  is  declared  null." 

nainly,  this  act  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  was  blackmail  —  nothing 
else.   The  contract  in  question  had  been  made  by  the  Iglesias  govern- 
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ment,  the  only  government  which  Peru  had  at  the  time;  and  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  Iglesias  Congress.  It  is  true  that  the  Iglesias 
government  was  an  absolute  military  dictatorship,  but  such  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  government 

However,  as  Uie  Central  or  South  American  dictatorship  ordi- 
narily has  a  lax  morale  as  to  its  own  contracts,  one  hardly  expects  to 
find  it  imbued  with  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  contracts  of 
its  predecessors. 

Upon  the  general  subject  outlined  in  Mr.  Buck's  report,  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  on  September  23,  1886,  expressed  the 
following  opinion : 

*'Upon  the  general  question  of  the  binding  effect  upon  Peru  of  oontracts 
made  by  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  government  in  accordance  with  the  CoostitQ- 
tion  and  laws  of  that  countiy,  the  opinion  of  this  department  is  that  the  per- 
formance of  such  engagements  is  obligatory  upon  the  present  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  avoid  such 
contracts,  thus  denying  the  capacity  of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  government 
to  contract,  in  violation  or  disr^aid  of  the  vested  rights  of  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  would  afford  just  ground  for  complaint  For  the  greater  put 
of  six  years,  from  1879  until  1885,  either  the  Pierola  or  the  Iglesias  govern- 
ment was  recognized  by  foreign  powers  as  the  government  of  Peru.*' 

On  October  28,  1886,  Mr.  Buck  wrote: 

'*I  have  to  report  that  Congress,  on  the  24th  instant,  passed  an  act  .  .  . 
annulling  all  the  interior  acts  of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  govemmcnta.  .  .  . 
The  signing  and  putting  into  effect  is  perfunctory.  The  President  has  also 
signed  the  act  annulling  the  Darsena  contract'* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  difJo- 
matic  correspondence  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  Peruvian  fore^ 
minister  wrote  a  long  brief  on  the  claim  that  Peru  had  a  perfect  ri^t, 
under  "international  law**  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation 
as  given  by  previous  administrations. 

There  is  little  good  faith  among  the  pretended  governments  of 
South  America;  their  very  processes  of  thought  and  expression  are  as 
crooked  as  a  ram*s  horn.  Straightforwardness,  common  candor,  and 
honesty  are  all  but  unknown.  Yet  there  are  degrees  and  degrees  of 
sluggishness  of  the  moral  sense  —  and  Peru  is  better  than  Venezuela ! 

II.   Double  ob  Tbiple  Payment  or  DfrrxEs  Deicandkd 

BT  NiCABAOUA 

Between  February  S  and  25,  1899,  the  government  of  the  Blue- 
fields  district  in  Nicaragua  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  Generd 
Reyes,  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  This  ^* general'*  compelled  the 
local  merchants  to  pay  the  duties  on  goods  imported  during  that  time 
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to  him.  Among  the  importers  thus  compelled  to  pay  were  Samuel 
Weil  &  Co.»  of  New  Orleans,  the  Central  American  Trading  Co.» 
Men  &  Caldwell,  Jacob  Albert  Peterson,  Samuel  Dean  Spellman, 
and  Orr  &  Laubenheimer. 

When  the  rabble,  headed  by  Zelaya  and  self-styled  a  *^  constitu- 
tional government,"  got  possession  of  the  Bluefields  district,  through 
the  surrender  of  Greneral  Reyes  to  the  British  and  American  naval 
forces,  it  at  once  denuwded  a  second  payment  of  these  duties.  The 
merchants  protested,  but  '^Constitutional  President"  Zelaya  wanted 
the  money,  and  persisted. 

Finally,  on  April  29,  1899,  Joaquin  Sanson,  Nicaraguan  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  William  Lawrence  Merry,  American  Minister, 
entered  into  a  convention  under  which  the  sums  claimed  were  de- 
posited by  the  merchants  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bingham,  English  Con- 
sul at  Bluefields,  in  escrow.  This  removed  the  entire  question  from 
the  local  authorities  of  Muefields  to  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  Nicaragua. 

The  stereotyped  allegation  was  made  by  Nicaragua  that  the  mer- 
chants had  sympathized  and  aided  the  revolution.  The  United  States 
government  thoroughly  investigated  this  charge,  taking  ample  sworn 
testimony,  and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  pretension. 
Secretary  Hay  then  demanded  the  return  of  the  money  to  the 
merchants. 

Nicaragua  refused  its  assent,  and  Mr.  J.  Sanson,  Nicaraguan 
Foreign  ^nister,  wrote  some  letters.  That  one  dated  Managua, 
August  1^,  1899,  is  a  good  sample  of  Latin-American  diction  and  of 
Latin-American  ingenuity  in  devising  excuses  for  appropriating  other 
people's  money.    Mr.  Sanson  said  itUer  alia:  . 

"The  idea  of  a  discussion  in  this  respect  does  not  enter  to^y  into  my 
popooition,  nor  much  less  regarding  the  culpability  the  Americans  may  have 
mcurred,  that  aided  the  revest  of  General  R^es,  —  a  circumstance  that  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  has  desired  to  forget  in  order  not  to  give  the  matter 
greater  proportions,  and  as  a  friendly  act  toward  the  United  SUtes  of  North 
America." 

Agam: 

"With  teff^  to  General  Reyes  being  he  who  commanded  absolutdy 
in  the  department  of  Zelaya,  between  the  2d  and  ftSrd  of  February  last,  because 
General  Aurdio  Estrada,  named  successor,  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
post,  and  even  took  refuge  in  the  American  consulate,  —  that  is  no  argument 
that  excuses  the  payment  of  duties  due  to  the  custom  house,  because  the  rule 
of  Bir.  Reyes  was  illegal,  not  sanctioned  by  any  law  of  right,  or  recognised 
by  any  foreign  power." 

If  General  Reyes'  rule  was  illegal,  where  then  shall  we  look  for 
legality  in  Latin-American  governments  ?  They  all  are  based  on 
revolution,  on  force;   there  are  but  two  kinds  of  "revolutionary" 
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leaders  in  Latin  America  —  some  are  ^*in '*  and  want  to  stay  there; 
the  others  are  '^out'*  and  do  not  want  to  stay  there.  '^L^ality**  — 
"  Constitutionality  "  —  bah  I 

Secretary  Hay  took  a  firm  and  decided  stand  in  the  matter.  The 
Nicaraguan  government  then  concluded  to  try  a  new  tack.  So  it 
brought  an  action  in  one  of  its  alleged  courts,  and  cited  the  fore^ 
consuls,  the  merchants,  etc.,  ostensibly  to  testify  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  participation  of  the  merchants  in  the  "revolution."  Secre- 
tary Hay  decided  that  our  consuls  and  our  minister  should  not  testify, 
or  produce  any  document  in  the  local  court,  because,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  matter  was  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  State 
Department,  but  that  the  merchants  should  testify  in  the  local  court 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Not  long  after  this  stage  of  the  matter.  Minister  Meny  received 
from  Mr.  Sanson  a  private  letter  in  these  words: 

*'I  limit  myself  now  to  say  to  ycni  that  we  have  good  reasons  to  expect 
that  the  Sefior  Judge  Roman  will  absolve  the  merchants  of  BlueBekis  from 
the  payment  of  duties,  and  that  he  will  order  returned  to  them  the  money 
deposited." 

Feeling  that  the  ^'Judges*'  in  Latin  America  were  hardly  more 
than  clerks  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  ''Military  Jefes,'*  Mr.  Merry 
thought  the  case  ended,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  criticise  those  mer- 
chants who,  not  imbued  with  ideas  as  optimistic  as  his,  had  displayed 
anxiety  to  evade  the  summons  to  "court.'* 

On  May  25,  1900,  ''Judge'*  Roman  y  Reyes  rendered  his  "sen* 
tence  "  —  which  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  until  July,  and  under 
which  no  action  was  attempted  until  later — condemning  the  merchants 
to  pay  these  perennial  duties  again.  Thus  was  commanded,  at  the 
behest  of  this  distinguished  jurist,  a  third  payment  of  the  duties  on 
one  and  the  same  bill  of  goods,  the  first  payment  having  been  already 
made  to  the  General  Reyes  de  fado  government,  and  the  second  pay- 
ment having  been  already  deposited  with  the  British  consul  in  escrow. 
Executions  were  later  issued  for  the  collection  of  the  moneys,  and  de- 
mands for  payment  were  made. 

On  August  2, 1900,  Secretary  Hay  wrote  Mr.  Merry : 


"The  course  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter,  in  painfully  marked  • 
trast  with  the  professions  of  the  Nicaraguan  govemment,  cannot  pass  im- 
noticed,  and  the  controversy  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  can  be  settled 
only  by  action  in  accordance  with  the  just  expectation  of  the  United  States. 
The  interested  merchants  should  be  advised  that  in  the  event  of  a  renewal 
of  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  judgment,  they  should  still  refuse  to  pay.** 


Minister  Merry  presented  a  very  stem  note  to  the  Nicaraguan 
govemment,  in  which  he  said : 
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"During  my  visit  to  Managua  last  April,  I  was  advised  both  hy  jour 
Excellency  and  Hon.  Mr.  Salcedo,  Subsecretaiy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Bluefidds  authorities  to  pennit  the  return 
of  the  second  payments  alluded  to  by  Her  Britannic  Majes^'s  Consul  Bing- 
ham, to  the  menrhants  fn^esumably  in  accord  with  the  result  of  conferences 
alluded  to  at  Washington.  It  now  appears  that  Judge  Roman,  of  the  Bhie- 
fidds  local  court,  has  issued  his  'sentence'  ordering  a  third  payment  of  these 
duties,  regardless  and  in  violation  of  the  international  convention  of  April  29, 
1890,  which  had  been  approved  by  both  governments.  The  mere  suggestion 
that  the  judge  of  a  local  court  has  the  right  to  violate  an  international  agree- 
ment, approved  by  both  governments  interested,  is  so  subversive  of  inter- 
national courtesy  and  equity  that  I  am  assured  that  your  Ezodkncy  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  discussion  of  the  point  b  superfluous." 

When  the  United  States  finally  took  a  positive  stand  in  the  matter, 
it  secured  the  return  of  the  money  to  the  merchants.  The  episode, 
which  is  one  of  many  such  cases  (save  that  usually  the  money  is  not 
returned),  illustrates  the  proposition  that  no  man  to-day  can  do  busi- 
ness successfully  in  the  semi-barbaric  States  of  Central  America,  in 
San  Domingo,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  unless  his 
own  government  is  at  his  back  at  every  moment,  and,  as  this  condition 
is  utteriy  impracticable  of  performance,  the  proposition  turns  out  to 
be  merely  an  indirect  mode  of  stating  that  the  transaction  of  business 
successfully  in  those  countries  is  to-day  a  practical  impossibility. 

III.  How  A  Pobt's  Usefulness  mat  be  destroyed 

One  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  despotism  by  which  Spanish- 
American  Dictators  visit  punishment  upon  a  whole  section  of  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  may  not  have  fully  submitted  to  the  yoke  is 
to  issue  a  decree  closing  the  port  or  ports  of  such  section  of  country. 
The  execution  of  such  a  decree  practically  shuts  off  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  It  renders  staple  imports  so  extremely  dear 
that  even  the  well-to-do,  if  dependent  upon  the  products  of  other  lands, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  what  are  for  them  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life. 

General  Castro,  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  on  May  27,  1903,  closed 
the  custom  houses  at  La  Vela  de  Coro,  Guanta,  Puerto  Sucre,  Guiria, 
Ca&o  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar.    The  decree  reads  thus: 

"  Abt.  1.  The  custom  houses  of  La  Vela  de  Coro,  Quanta,  Puerto  Sucre, 
Guiria,  Cafio  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  will  be  temporarily  closed.  The 
term  allowed  for  merchandise  that  may  arrive  at  the  closed  ports  from  Europe, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  Antilles  is  as  foUows:  For  Eu- 
rope, thirty  days  for  steamers  and  sixty  days  for  sailing  vesseb ;  for  the  United 
States,  fifteen  days  for  steamers  and  thirty  days  for  sailing  vesseb;  for  the 
Antilles  and  Demerara,  ten  days,  whether  they  are  steamers  or  sailing  vessds; 
and  for  Trinidad  or  Granada,  two  days,  counting  from  the  Ist  of  June,  1903. 

"Art.  2.  The  custom  hous^  of  the  port  of  Juan  Griego  will  be  removed 
to  the  port  of  Porlamar,  where  it  will  have  all  the  functions  and  will  fulfil  all 
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the  duties  that  are  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  finances.  Hie  ctutom-hoDae  guard 
of  Poriamar  will  take  the  place  of  the  one  of  Juan  Griego. 

''Art.  8.  In  each  of  the  closed  ports  there  will  be  established  a  oDstom- 
house  guard  with  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth  in  the  code  of  financea 

"Art.  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  custont-house  guards  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  suppressed  custom  houses. 

"Art.  5.  The  suppressed  custom  houses  of  Quanta  and  Puerto  Suoe 
will  be  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom  house  of  La  Guayra ;  those 
of  Guiria,  Cafio  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  to  the  custom  house  of  Cam- 
pano ;  and  La  Vela  de  Coro,  to  Puerto  Cabello.** 

Under  this  decree  vast  sections  of  Venezuela  were  deprived  of 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world  save  by  a  roimdabout 
cumbrous  method  entailing  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  ruling 
Dictator,  and  bristling  with  difficulties  so  enormous  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  business.  La  Vela  de  Coro  is  a  port  hundreds  of  miles  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  has  no  more  natural  relation  to  the  latter  than  Mobile 
has  to  Charleston;  yet  all  merchandise  for  La  Vela  de  Coro  must 
now  first  be  shipped  to  Puerto  Cabello,  and  there  reshipped,  subject 
to  lai^  extra  charges,  —  a  heavy,  perhaps  almost  prohibitive  bunlen. 
A  whole  State  is  dependent  upon  La  Vela  de  Coro  as  its  natural  port; 
but  because  this  State  had  not  prostrated  itself  in  humble  obeisance 
to  Castro,  he  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought  started  to 
grind  it  into  the  dust.  And  the  few  foreigners  in  this  State  suffer 
more  from  the  outrage  than  any  one  else  does. 

These  ports  having  been  closed  and  cut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
any  outrages  or  infamies  heaped  upon  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the 
vast  territories  appurtenant  ttiereto  may  remain  forever  unknown  to 
civilization.  (Moreover,  Dictators  have  been  known  to  prohibit 
strangers  and  aU  other  persons  from  writing  about  the  internal  or 
external  politics  of  a  country.) 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  government  of  a  countiy  where  one  man, 
without  the  consent  Of  an  alleged  Congress  or  of  any  one,  can  and 
does  issue  a  decree  closing  almost  all  of  the  ports  in  the  country,  —  the 
decree  of  one  man,  from  whose  whimsical  and  despotic  conduct  there 
is  no  appeal  and  no  help  except  revolution  ? 
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CHAPTER  LI 

VALUELESSNESS  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
STATISTICS 

ALL  statistics  relating  to  Spanish-American  countries  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  One  may  read  in  official  documents 
the  following  areas,  in  square  miles:  Brazil,  3,209,878;  Ar- 
gentina, 1,125,086;  Bolivia,  597,271 ;  Venezuela,  593,943 ;  Colombia, 
513,938;  Peru,  403,747,  and  Ecuador,  273,150.  If  one  should  refer 
to  the  chapter  in  this  book  on  surveys,  he  would  see  that  aU  of  these 
figures  are  mere  estimates,  not  based  upon  anything  like  accurate 
calculation.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  can  compute,  from  the 
data  at  hand,  to  within  1000  square  miles  of  the  true  area  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  or  to  within  5000  square 
miles  of  the  true  area  of  Argentina,  or  to  within  50,000  square  miles 
of  the  true  area  of  Brazil. 

Unreliable  as  are  the  statistics  of  land  areas,  much  more  so  are 
the  statistics  of  population.  Never  in  any  one  of  these  countries  has 
a  census  been  taken.  They  usually  simulate  the  common  practices 
of  civilized  countries,  but  the  writer  has  never  heard  of  even  a  pre- 
tence of  taking  a  census.  Men  guess  at  the  populations  of  the  com- 
ponent districts,  and  the  sum  total  of  these  guesses  is  assumed  to  be 
the  population  of  the  ^ole  country.  These  crude  estimates  are  later 
digmfied  by  the  name  of  census  and  incorporated  into  official  reports, 
as  if  entitied  to  full  faith  and  credit.  Thus  the  table  following  pur- 
ports to  represent  the  population  of  the  Spanish-American  countries. 
These  figiues  give  to  Spanish  America,  including  Mexico,  a  popula- 
tion of  fijfty-two  millions;  excluding  Mexico,  a  population  of  neariy 
txaty  millions. 

Tliese  figures,  then,  are  founded  upon  guesses.  Never,  even  in 
Mexico,  has  there  been  a  census  taken.  There  are  no  data  for  mak- 
ing a  rational  estimate  which  would  be  reasonably  certain  to  be  within 
500,000  of  the  actual  population  of  Venezuela,  within  1,000,000  of 
the  actual  population  of  Colombia,  within  1,000,000  of  that  of  Mexico 
or  of  Argentina,  or  within  3,000,000  of  that  of  Brazil.  It  seems  very 
improbable  that  the  population  of  any  one  of  these  countries  is  nearly 
as  laige  as  the  figures  oS  the  estimates  noted  below.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  cities  the  swarming  population  are  simply  packed  into  their  narrow 
little  rooms,  existing  like  rats  in  the  hold  of  some  rotten  hulk;  but 
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Ybam 

POPDLAIKBI 

MOTOO 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

1805 
1887 
18M 
1885 
1887 
1882 
1887 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1881 
1880 
1881 
188S 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1885 

ii,««,«7 

1.535,698 
80S.5S4 
400,000 
480,000 

Costa  Rica 

H^iti 

£48,805 
800,000 

Santo  Domingo 

610,000 

Colombia  .7 

Ecuador    

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Peru 

4.O0O.O0O 
1,871,861 
8388,587 
14.888,815 
8,681344 

Bolivia 

Aigentina 

Paraguay 

8,000.000 

3,854311 

488.000 

840,785 

8,718.145 

58,005,798 

even  so,  I  think  the  above  sum  total  is  at  least  ten  millions  gieater 
than  would  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

An  idea  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  statistician  in  deal* 
ing  with  South  American  affairs  may  be  obtwied  by  the  following, 
from  the  *'  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,^*  VoL  IV, 
Handbooks,  p.  1 : 

''The  area  of  Bolivia,  as  hitherto  published,  presents  an  irreooocilahle 
confusion  of  figures,  ranging  all  the  way  from  106,180  to  838,170  F^gitA 
square  miles.  In  his  Nodones  de  Oeografia  de  BoHvia^  published  at  Sucre 
in  1889,  Sefior  Justo  Leigue  Moreno  gives  the  area  of  the  ooimtiy  at  8.1553(8 
square  kilometres,  or  838,176  English  square  miles;  the  Handbook  of  the 
American  Republics,  784,554  En^ish  square  miks;  the  Statesman's  Yesr 
Book,  778,548  English  square  miles;  the  American  Encyclopedia,  087388 
English  square  miles;  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  536300  English  square 
miles;  the  Bolivian  delegate  to  the  International  American  Conference,  n 
his  Railway  Report,  at  875,000  square  kilometres,  or  106,180  Engliah  square 
miles.  The  fact  that  no  two  of  these  authorities  agree  is  periiaps  explained, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  is  deariy  an  enor,  by  their  indudiqg 
or  excluding  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  estimates  the  disputed  tetiifajij 
claimed  by  the  Republic'* 

Hon.  Manuel  Vicente  Balliioan,  of  La  Paz,  one  of  the  most  sdiol- 
ariy  and  distinguished  authors  of  Bolivia,  and  until  1S90  director  of 
the  Government  Department  of  Boundaries,  gives  the  oflicial  esti- 
mates of  the  area  of  the  Republic,  and  how  determined.  Under  date 
May  26,  1892,  he  says: 

"The  total  area  of  the  Republic,  not  induding  the  teiritoiy  of  El  Giaooi» 
claimed  alike  by  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentina,  is  1,546318.87  sqoart 
kilometres,  or  597,871  English  square  miles.** 
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With  legBod  to  Ecuador  the  same  authority  says: 

"Tlie  limits  of  this  vast  territory,  which  lies  between  Colombia  on  the 
north,  Brasil  on  the  east,  Peru  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  have  never  been  surveyed,  nor  even  determined.  Artide  2  of  the  Coo- 
stitotion  contains  a  provision  also  that  the  boundaries  shall  be  established  by 
treaties.  The  governments  of  Ecuador  and  Pern  readied  an  agreement  in. 
1888  by  whidi  all  questions  m  regard  to  their  frontier  were  submitted  to 
the  dedsion  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Her  Majesty  consented  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  but  her  consent  waa  given  upon  the  express  understanding 
that  her  government  would  not  undertake  to  consider  the  matter  until  after 
two  cases  of  similar  diaracter,  one  between  Colombia  and  Venesuda  and  the 
other  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  also  submitted  to  her  for  adjustment, 
were  finally  disposed  of.  The  case  between  Colombia  and  Venecuda  was 
settled  by  the  royal  award  of  Maidi  16,  1881,  whidi  both  parties  accepted. 
That  between  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  is  no  longer  before  Her  Majesty. 
CokMubia  withdrew' from  the  arbitration  on  the  ground  that  the  time  allowed 
by  the  treaty  had  expired.  The  Spanish  government  having,  under  these 
ctrcumstances,  abstained  from  taking  any  action  on  that  subject,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  vexed  and  long-stancOng  question  between  Ecuador  and  Peru 
would  be  speedHy  taken  up  and  settled.  But,  according  to  the  message  of 
President  Flores  to  the  Ecuadorian  Congress,  June  10, 1882,  some  obstades 
have  been  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  and  the  arbitration 
has  been  suspended. 

"With  Brasil  there  seems  to  be  no  question,  because  the  treaty  of  1777 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  whidi  were  then  the  owners  of  the  two  territories, 
marked  the  limits  between  them  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  even  if  there 
were  questkxis  m  regard  to  this  point,  they  would  be  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance —  at  least  at  the  present  time  —  because  the  boundary  on  that  side 
passes  through  an  uninhabited  wildemess. 

**Am  to  the  northon  limit,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  and  is  still  in 
dispute  with  Colombia,  an  effort  b  being  made  diplomatkally  on  the  part  of 
Ecuador  to  have  it  settled  by  treaty. 

'*It  may  be  said,  however,  that  independent  of  any  dianges  which  may 
be  effected  by  virtue  of  the  settlements  above  referred  to,  the  territory  <^ 
Ecuador  lies  between  I''  S&  north  latitude  and  5"^  W  south  latitude,  and 
longitudes  e8<^  5r  and  80<>  85' west  of  Gieenwidi.  lU  greatest  length,  from 
noidi  to  south,  has  been  ralnilated  to  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  590  miles, 
MbSk  its  greatest  wkhh,  from  east  to  west,  is  estimated  at  740  mOes.  The 
ocean  front,  owing  to  its  extended  curvilinear  projection,  its  mdentations, 
and  its  sinuosities  of  all  kinds,  measures  at  least  2000  miles. 

"The  total  area  of  the  Republic,  never  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  has 
been  generally  bdieved  to  be  118,630  square  mOes.  The  geographer  VOlavi- 
oendo  increases  these  figures  to  127,805,  while  Hanemann  and  other  wdl- 
known  authorities,  throu^  planimetric  calculations,  have  cooduded  to  make 
it  248,580  square  miles.** 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  would  undertake  to  straighten  out  and 
ducidate  these  South  American  inter-country  boundaries  has  before 
him  a  task  worthy  to  rank  with  the  labors  of  Hercules. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

BOUNDARY  SURVEYS,  COAST  SURVEYS,  AND 
LIGHT-HOUSES 

I.    BOUNDABT  SUBVETS 

THE  survey  of  India  was  begun  not  long  after  it  came  under  Eng- 
lish control.  The  establishment  of  the  base  line  illustrates  the 
care  and  acciuacy  of  men  skilled  in  topograjAy  and  mensura- 
tion. The  base  line  was  run  three  times;  extreme  care  was  used  in 
the  adjustment  of  transits  and  levels,  and  all  instruments  were  kept 
in  the  shade.  In  preference  to  the  ordinaiy  steel  tape  metalUc  bars 
were  used,  and  posts  were  driven  into  the  ground,  with  beams  from 
post  to  post  These  bars,  also  kept  in  the  shade,  measured  from  a 
pin  point  to  a  pin  point;  and  magnifying  glasses  were  used  so  that 
the  correspondence  between  each  bar  and  its  pin  point  termini  m^t 
be  perfect.  Three  times  was  the  distance  measured  thus  predady, 
with  the  result  of  a  variation  of  one  inch  in  ten  mOes.  This  indi  was 
distributed  equally  among  the  three  measurements,  the  point  falling 
almost  exactly  on  the  terminus  of  one  of  them.  The  base  line  for  the 
great  English  survey  of  India  was  now  established. 

Surveying  in  the  United  States  may  not  have  been  quite  so  mi- 
nutely accurate  as  the  foregoing,  yet  the  United  States  system  is  an 
admirable  one.    It  was  mstituted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nation. 

While  the  English  and  Americans  initiate  and  carry  forward  their 
surveys  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  South  Americans  have  never  accom- 
plished any  surveying,  nor  have  they  even  made  a  beginning. 

In  Mexico  there  have  been  some  amateurish  cdforts  to  survey 
certain  sections.  For  the  last  five  years  the  government  has  been 
employing  quite  a  number  of  graduates  in  engineering  from  the 
school  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  make  land  surveys.  The  outcome 
up  to  now  is  ** confusion  worse  confounded.*' 

In  the  title-deeds  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Mexico  or  any  other  Spanish- 
American  country  the  boundaiy  line  will  commonly  be  described  as 
running  from  a  certain  old  tree  to  the  summit  of  a  certain  hiU  or 
mountain,  thence  in  another  direction  to  where  a  path  crosses  a  cer- 
tain ravine,  thence  in  another  direction  to  where  two  paths  intersect* 
—  one  of  them  perhaps  an  ancient  path  to  some  Indian  village,  and 
the  other  probably  a  Camino  Real  (Royal  Highway),  in  reality  on^ 
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a  miserable  mule-path  among  the  stones  and  stumps.  As  vague  as 
this  will  be  the  description  in  the  official  records,  if  there  is  any  record 
whatever  of  the  conveyance. 

In  those  exceptional  cases  where  pretended  surveys  have  been 
made  there  has  been  no  system  or  uniformity*  but  each  "engmeer'' 
has  hit  upon  a  happy-go-lucky  scheme  of  his  own;  but  though  his 
measurements  may  lack  accuracy  and  the  directions  of  his  lines  may 
be  somewhat  doubtful,  his  maps  will  usually  be  resplendent  in  as 
many  colors  as  those  of  Joseph's  coat 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  five  native  engineers  in  either  Santo 
Domingo,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  or 
Bolivia,  who,  given  all  the  instruments  and  tables  they  desire,  can, 
odierwise  unaided,  calculate  their  latitude  and  longitude  within  one 
mile  of  the  truth;  nay,  more,  it  b  doubtful  if  there  is  one  who  could 
run  a  straight  line  for  twenty-five  miles  without  a  variation  of  at  least 
thirty  minutes  of  a  degree. 

Every  map  of  South  America  is  guess-work,  —  free-hand  drawing. 
No  South  American  government  can  turn  to  its  maps  and  tell  how 
far  or  in  what  direction  one  given  point  is  from  another.  In  aU  Span- 
ish ^jnerica  there  is  scarcely  a  map  (of  any  district,  however  sinall) 
that  is  even  approximately  accurate.  There  is  no  map  based  on  a 
survey  of  any  State,  department,  condado^  or  municipality,  even  in 
Mexico. 

The  atlases  contain  maps  of  South  America,  and  show  for  the 
different  coimtries  definite  boimdaries,  but  there  are  none  save  those 
determined  by  Nature,  —  oceans,  or  rivers,  or  mountain  ranges. 

The  boundaiy  line  between  Ecuador  and  Brazil  is,  of  course,  in 
dispute;  so  is  that  between  Ecuador  and  Peru;  while  Peru  and  Chili 
have  been  fighting  so  long  over  their  mutual  border  that  **the  memory 
6t  man  runneth  not  to  the  contauy.'* 

Who  knows  the  Colombia-Venezuela  boundary?  On  our  maps 
it  seems  to  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Goajira  penin- 
sula, and  thence  to  follow  the  summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains  south- 
ward unto  this  chain  intersects  another  chain  at  a  point  not  far  from 
San  Cristobal,  and  thence  to  wander  along  in  a  southeasteriy  and 
southeriv  direction  until  it  strikes  the  brandi  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
Along  this  boundaiy,  which  has  never  been  surveyed,  there  lies  a 
vast  frontier.  A  part  of  this  region  has  no  government  at  all;  a 
part  has  two  governments,  both  bad,  and  a  part  is  in  that  vague, 
nebulous  condition  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  to  whom 
they  beknig. 

Along  this  hazy  border  there  are  extensive  districts  where  the 
natives  (Indians)  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  paramount  authority 
whatever.  The  Indians  of  the  Goajira  peninsula  have  their  own 
government,  and  refuse  to  recognize  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia; 
and  mddentally  one  may  observe  that  life  and  property  are  safer  in 
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this  quasi-Cossack  jurisdictioD  than  in  either  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned. Other  large  sections  of  countiy  southwest  of  Maracaibo  Lake 
are  peopled  by  Indians  no  less  savage,  because  white,  who  avoid  inter- 
course with  civilization. 

A  few  years  ago  Venezuela  and  Cdombia,  after  fifty  years  of  dis- 
cussions, patriotic  resolutions,  etc.,  finally  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  establish  the  boimdaiy  line  between  the  two  coimtries.  These 
gentlemen  met,  drank  much  champagne,  made  many  speeches,  and 
had  the  bands  play  the  national  airs.  There  was  dancing,  there 
was  reveliy,  there  was  a  great  jubQee.  Of  course  things  heroic  and 
patriotic,  and  things  transcendental  were  both  said  and  done.  After 
living  a  week  or  two  in  this  seventh  heaven,  those  buoyant  but  hard- 
worked  men  started  upon  the  still  more  arduous  labor  of  TnAUng 
the  survey,  or  at  least  of  establishing  the  line.  Just  how  they  pro- 
posed to  do  it  is  not  so  clear,  for  they  were  a  bunch  of  doctors,  generals, 
and  politicians.  Not  a  commissioner  knew  a  transit  from  a  C!olt's 
rapid-fire  gun.  But  at  aU  events  the  Honorable  Boundary-Experts 
started  off  on  one  of  the  biggest  steamboats  they  could  find  at  Mara- 
caibo. Whether  or  not  they  intended  to  take  this  fury  shallop  with 
them  over  the  mountains  cannot  be  told,  for  the  only  thing  that  his- 
tory records  is  that  they  got  up  some  river,  ready  to  drink  some  more 
good  champagne  and  then  buckle  down  to  work,  when  a  body  of 
revolutionists  came  blithely  along,  swooped  down,  todc  the  boat  and 
the  good  champagne  away  from  them,  and  threw  a  lot  of  them  into 
the  water,  while  Sie  terrified  renmant  fled  to  the  woods.  This  little 
episode  appears  to  have  dissolved  the  commissicm,  and  no  further 
^orts  have  been  made  to  establish  that  boundary  line. 

We  all  remember  the  dispute  between  British  Guiana  and  Vene- 
luda,  and  the  message  of  President  Cleveland,  which  suggested  the 
possibility  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  England 
because  of  the  matter.  In  that  controversy  the  pretensions  of  Vene- 
suda  were  as  vague  and  imfounded  as  they  have  been  in  many  oth» 
similar  cases.  There  was  not  a  survey,  not  one  authentic  map,  not 
one  d^nite  fact  on  which  to  base  a  tangible  daim.  The  tribunal  has 
made  its  award,  giving  to  England  aU  she  claimed  and  more;  but 
it  would  be  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a  man  in  the  government 
of  Venezuela  who  knows  within  fifty  miles  of  wheie  the  line  was 
finally  located! 

Tliroughout  the  southern  part  oi  Venenida  the  auAmity  of  tiie 
Caracas  govemmoit  is  more  nominal  than  real;  and  no  one  hu  more 
than  a  hazy  notion  of  the  true  divisional  line  between  Venesuda  and 
BraziL    Almost  all  of  the  inland  border  of  BrasQ  is  in  doubt  or  dis- 

Kte.  Th«ne  are  laige  territories,  such  as  the  Acre  district,  over  which 
tfa  Bolivia  and  Bntzil  claim  jurisdiction,  while  there  are  other  vast 
regions  that  no  countiy  controls,  'wh&e  no  white  man  has  ever  set 
foot    The  district  between  the  Maddra  and  the  Fapajos  rivers. 
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bnuiches  of  the  Amason,  is  hardly  less  terra  incognita  than  the  crust 
of  the  moon. 

South  America,  the  richest  oi  all  omtineots  in  natural  resources, 
^Heading  over  nearly  seven  million  square  miles,  has  yet  not  one 
authentic  survqr  save  those  made  by  a  few  railroads;  nor  yet  one  map, 
of  any  district  however  small,  save  those  drafted  by  guess-work ! 

n.  Coast  Subtetb 

The  lack  in  South  America  of  a  system  of  land  survqring  is  scaicdy 
less  deploraUe  than  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  coast  lines,  harbors, 
and  obstacles  to  navigation  along  shore.  The  various  governments 
have  done  but  little  toward  light-houses  and  navigators'  charts. 

In  the  making  of  coast  surveys  and  hydrographic  charts  Spain  is 
much  more  in  advance  of  the  South  American  countries  than  Eng^d 
or  the  United  States  is  in  advance  ct  Spain.  In  the  days  of  Spanish 
dominion  she  had  done  something  toward  charting  the  obstacles  to 
navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  present  mariners'  charts  of  the 
north  shores  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  laigely  based  upon  the 
<mginal  surveys  and  plottings  made  by  Spain.  But  from  Colon  to 
the  island  of  Trinidad  there  are  only  a  few  light-houses  (and  these  are 
miserably  kept),  and  neither  Colombia  nor  Venesuela  has  made  the 
dij^test  effort  in  the  direction  of  such  coast  surv^  as  modem  com- 
merce demands.  Spain  had  also  established  a  very  good  system  ct 
li^t-houses  off  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Her  cha^  showed  most 
of  the  rocks  or  other  obstacles  to  navigation  thereabouts;  and  al- 
Aoag^  these  charts  were  not  as  accurate  as  those  oi  the  United  States 
Coast  Survqr»  they  were  yet  extremdy  useful  to  navigators. 

The  navigators'  charts  of  the  coast  ct  Brazil  are  based  not  only 
upon  Enj^ish  and  American  data,  but  also  upon  many  surF^  and 
soundings  made  by  the  French;  whereas  the  plotting  of  tiie  rivers, 
such  as  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  La  Plata,  and  otibers,  has  depended, 
save  for  scmie  wcA  ci  little  importance  by  the  Brazilian  navy,  irfioUy 
upon  English  and  American  data. 

Neither  the  United  States  uot  Enj^d  has  ever  systematically 
taken  up  the  subject  ctf  a  comprdiensive  coast  survey  ctf  South  America, 
for  thb  work  should  devolve  upon  the  governments  ct  that  omtinent 
to  the  extent  that  its  coast  falls  within  their  respective  d<Mnains.  But 
these  governments  are  too  busy  with  schemes  and  intrigues,  too  busy 
thinking  how  to  loot  the  few  industries  that  are  being  carried  on,  to 
interest  themsdves  in  such  altruistic  enterprises  as  light-houses,  buoys, 
bdls,  the  life-saving  service,  harbor  imjnovements,  coast  surveys,  md 
navigators'  charts. 
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III.    LIOHT-HOUBBB 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  describe  the  light-house  fljstems  of  the  United 
States,  England,  or  any  other  civilized  country.  Every  obstructioD 
to  navigation  along  their  coasts  is  indicated  in  some  manner,  as  by  a 
light-house,  a  bell,  or  a  buoy.  On  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  more 
than  60  light-houses,  all  of  them  in  first-dass  condition,  and  neariy 
as  many  beUs,  whistles,  sirens,  and  trumpets  for  fog  signals.  On  the 
Massachusetts  coast  are  between  80  and  00  light-houses.  0£F  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  there  are  about  160;  off  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  about  70;  and  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Key  West  about  200;  in  other  words,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  there  are  about  575  light-houses.  Moreover,  ttie  fog 
signals  are  almost  as  numerous. 

The  following  list  of  light-houses  along  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  noted  from  '*  Lights 
and  Tides  of  the  Worid,''  by  H.  D.  Jenkins,  shows  how  seriously  in- 
adequate is  the  protection  afforded  to  navigators  by  the  govemm^its 
of  these  coasts: 

VXNBUEIA  LIGHT-HOUBBB 

Namb  or  Lioar  GofuUL  Riawth 

Orinoco  River Exhibition  of  li^t  and  position  of  hulk 

unreliable. 

Canipano  Bay Light-bouse  destroyed  1892.     Uncer- 
tain whether  re-established. 

Margarita  Island One  fixed  li^^t 

Cumanil Shows   ^ite  to   the  westward,   red 

northward,  and  green  southward. 
Unreliable. 

£1  Boque On  one  of  the  northern  islets  of  Los 

Eoques  group. 

La  Guayra Not  easily  distinguished  from  the  li^ts 

of  the  town. 

La  Guayra Exhibition   of  light   uncertain.     Un- 
reliable. 

Puerto  Cabello Provisional  pending  the  estafaUahmoit 

of  a  flashing  ii^it 

NoTB.  — At  the  entrance  to  Bfarscaibo  Lake,  at  Vela  de  Coro,  Tocacos.  La 
Guanta,  and  at  many  other  ports,  or  places  where  there  have  been  ports,  there  are  no 
lights  whatever. 
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Colombian  Ligbt-Hou8Bb 

Nams  ov  Jjod  Gbvbul  Riarto 

Santa  Martha Particnlare  wantiiig.    Fonnerly  a  h^% 

was  exhibited  in  this  place  ^isiUe 
84milea. 

Santa  Martha Bdillo  Pomt  b  the  aonthwest  extrenie 

ai  Verte  Island  on  north  side  cl  the 
harbor.    Rqwrted  unreliable. 

SaTsniOa Duration  o!  flash  S  seconds.   Obscured 

when  bearing  southward  cf  S.  ME. 
Beported  unidiable. 

SayaniUa A  feeble  light 

Gskra  de  Zamba Visible  from  N.  fFi  £.  through  K  to 

S.  tto  W.  (1S5).  Hei^l  cl  V^i 
above  sea  unknown. 

Cartagena A  small  fixed  light  b  exhibited  from 

Posidillo  Fort  to  guide  boats  from 
the  anchorage  to  custom-house 
wharf. 

Manianillo  Point Altematdy  red  and  white  flashes.    Be- 
ported irregular.    18d5. 

Nicaragua  and  Hondubab,  Bad  CoaH 

Namb  ov  liQwt  Gbvbbal  Riabth 

Gr^town The  former  li^t,  visible  14  miles,  al 

the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  present  li^t  inside 
the  port  is  unrdiable. 

CapeGtadas Obscured  bj  trees  when  bearing  north- 
ward cIN.  88^  W. 

TmxiDo  Bay Light-house  destroyed. 

Roatan  Mand Light-house  destroyed  m  188t. 

Utina  Island Unreliable. 

Port  Cortes Shows  white  from  S.  W.  throu^  S. 

and  £.  to  W.,  and  red  in  other 
directions. 

PMrto  Barrios Not  easily  distinguished  from  the  town 

li^ts. 

Livingstone Unrdiable. 
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CHAPTER  LHI 
LATIN-AMERICAN  PRISONS 

THE  discomf 6rts  of  South  American  living,  even  in  tbe  best  hotels, 
have  already  been  suflSciently  indicated.    The  onsanitaiy  con- 
ditions of  South  American  cities,  even  of  their  best  locaIitiea» 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  South  Americans  are  a  peo[de  of  iUusions  and  vain  imaginm- 
tion.  They  gloiy  in  spectacular  performances,  they  love  adnlatioii 
and  display.  And  so  outwardly  their  hotek  and  residences  mmV^ 
a  fine  show,  whQe  inwardly  they  are  uncomfortable,  inconvenient,  and 
unsanitary.  But  if  even  tiieir  ''grand  palaces*'  are  unclean  and  an- 
sanitaiy,  and  lack  the  ordinary  modem  conveniences  such  as  sanitary 
[dumbing  and  adequate  baths,  one  may  logically  apprehend  that  their 
prisons  are  horrible  dens  —  and  they  are. 

To  the  prisons  the  love  of  vainglorious  display  has  not  penetrated. 
The  prisons  are  the  plain,  unvarnished  product  of  the  natural  un- 
adorned South  American,  and  their  standard  of  maintenance  shows 
him  in  the  ''lime-light''  —  for  what  he  really  is. 

The  writer  has  visited  the  prisons,  not  only  at  Vera  Cruz  but  at 
San  Carlos  and  elsewhere,  but  has  no  intention  of  sickening  the  reader 
by  describing  these  hell-holes  of  iniquity;  and,  indeed,  language 
would  faO.  The  nauseating  filth  covering  the  cell  floors,  the  thousand 
stifling,  offensive,  poisonous  stenches,  the  countless  germs  of  disease 
teeming  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  the  abominable  stuff  forced  in  tbe 
name  oi  food  upon  the  prisoners,  the  intolerable  heat  by  day,  tbe 
awful  chill  by  night,  the  unspeakable  vermin,  ttie  loathsome  soi^s 
that  come  so  soon  after  this  dreadful  existence  begins,  the  —  oh,  tbe 
mordant,  or  dse  deadening,  horror  of  it  all;  sum  of  all  agonies  and 
fears,  chamd^ouse  of  all  crimes  and  villanies ! 

If  the  prisons  of  South  America  were  made  mainly  to  hdd  crimi- 
nals, some  one  might  attempt  to  aigue  prevention  of  crime,  in  possiUe 
extenuation  of  their  condition,  however  contrary  to  modmi  humani- 
tarianism  such  an  argument  would  be.  But  theie  prisons  were  made 
mainly  to  hold  politioil  prisoners,  —  for  the  suppression  and  intimida- 
tion of  those  who  are  thought  to  be  obstructing  the. "government** 
that  chances  to  be  uppermost 

Criminals !  They  may  be  walking  at  laige,  free  as  the  daylight, 
or  they  may  be  detained  for  a  short  time  in  me  "Carcel,"  and  then, 
after  a  short  investigation,  turned  loose.    But  opposers  of  the  "gOT« 
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ernment  *^ !  Many  a  stalwart  man.  suspected  of  this  heinous  conduct, 
has  been  flung  into  one  of  these  iniquitous  holes,  and  in  a  few  months 
reduced  to  a  decrepit,  trembling  skeleton,  to  which  terror,  disease, 
and  cruelty  have  affixed  their  ghastly  brands. 

The  following  description  of  a  Venezuelan  prison  is  taken  from 
the  New  York  **  Herald,''  Januaiy  1,  1905: 

"From  a  Venesudan  prison,  where  he  had  seen  scores  of  his  fellows  perish, 
Andres  Duarte  Level,  once  colonel  in  the  revolutioDaiy  forces  of  his  oountiy, 
has  gained  bis  freedom  and  has  come  North  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
United  States,  cl  which  he  will  soon  become  a  citisen,  and  to  tell  a  tale  of 
scarcely  credible  cruelties  practised  with  the  permission  and  often  with  the 
active  participation  of  President  Castro  upon  his  helpless  enemies. 

"It  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  his  youth  —  he  u  only  twenty-seven  — 
that  Levd  was  able  to  escape  from  the  oppression  cl  the  Dictator.  His  father, 
who  had  been  Vice-President  under  Gusman  Blanco,  and  who  afterward  held 
other  offices  of  importance,  left  behind  him  —  he  is  now  in  exile  —  friends 
who  were  more  fortunate  than  he  in  preserving  their  balance  on  the  see-saw 
cl  politics  in  the  South  American  Republic.  These  friends  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  release  cl  the  son  from  the  fortress  of  San  Carios,  where 
he  had  been  confined  in  irons  since  the  suppression  cl  the  recent  rebellion,  m 
which  he  had  seen  active  service. 

"Last  week  the  'Herald*  published  the  text  of  a  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt from  a  mother  appealing  for  aid  for  her  only  son.  She  recounted  some  cl 
the  cruelties  inflicted  up<A  her  child  in  a  Venesudan  prison.  Tliia  man  was  a 
companion  of  Level  in  misfortune. 

"Death  was  not  feared  by  the  prisoners  of  San  Carios;  it  was  the  greatest 
boon  they  asked  for.  Sbadded  one  to  another  with  irons  that  often  weighed 
fifty  pounds,  beaten,  starved,  denied  an  occupation,  they  saw  their  fellows 
drop  one  by  one,  and  they  counted  them  lucky,  for,  with  escape  out  of  the  ques- 
tioii  and  rescue  impossible,  it  meant  death  or  worse  —  insanity. 

"Fifteen  hundred  men,  the  greater  part  cl  them  political  prisoners,  were 
crowded  mto  a  space  that  would  have  beien  taxed  by  one  third  of  that  number. 
The  cdls  were  in  the  casements  of  the  fort,  and  those  facing  the  sea  were  swept 
b^  waves,  there  bebg  several  indies  of  water  in  them  at  hi^  tide.  Thelaigest 
of  the  cdls  was  bardy  twenty-five  feet  long,  ei^t  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high, 
and  in  these  as  many  as  fourteen  to  eighteen  prisoners  were  cast 

"On  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  were  ironed  and  the 
lack  cl  room,  these  unfortunates  were  compdled  to  assume  half-sitting,  half- 
lying  postures,  the  while  the  heat,  fearful  during  the  day,  became  absolutdy 
unb^rable  at  times,  with  no  water  to  quench  their  raging  thirst  The  average 
temperature  on  the  bastion  cl  the  fortress  is  105  d^rees.  It  is  not  difficidt 
to  estimate  how  much  higher  it  would  be  in  a  room  without  ventilation  or 
s^nitaiy  appliances,  crowded  with  human  beings. 

"Here  Levd  spent  eight  months.  Often  S,  so  iU  that  he  moved  about 
only  with  the  aid  of  his  shackle  mate  and  others,  it  was  only  the  vitality  of 
his  years  that  kept  him  alive.  He  had  friends  who  supplied  him  with  money. 
The  tithes  of  the  sums  sent  which  eventually  reached  him«  after  passing 
throu^  the  sticky  hands  of  various  prison  offidals,  enabled  him  to  purduue 
food  that  bardy  kept  the  life  in  his  withered  body.   Those  prisoners  without 
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money  went  without  food,  onkas  ^bey  were  fed  on  the  bounty  of  their  friends* 
for  tli^  prison  supplies  no  rations  to  its  inmates. 

"The  fortress  of  San  Carios,  which  b  the  most  important  m  the  countiy, 
is  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Maracaibo*  about  twenty  miles  fnm 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  wiUi  a  sea  waD 
following  the  same  lines  on  the  exposed  side.  It  b  in  this  wall  that  the  odls  are 
to  be  found,  those  at  the  farthest  point  often  being  flooded  by  the  swells. 

"The  space  between  the  wall  and  the  sides  of  tibe  fort  is  roofed  oyer  except 
for  one  little  jxUio  (yard)  where  the  prisoners  are  herded  from  half-past  six  in 
the  morning,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  cdb  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet, 
until  five  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  again  compiled  to  return  to  their  foul- 
smelling  holes. 

"A  ditdi  sufiiced  for  sanitation,  of  whidi  the  cdb  were  guiltless,  and  that, 
with  the  hot  sun  and  great  humidity,  bred  pestilence  that  causes  physicians 
to  marvel  that  all  were  not  exterminated.  Illness  was  so  common  that  it  ceased 
soon  to  cause  ordinary  sympathy ;  the  oiScials  ignored  the  conditions  unless 
informed  that  smallpox  had  devdoped,  and  then  the  prisoner  afflicted  was  cut 
away  from  his  companions  and  by  two  of  his  fellows  —  the  officiab  never 
exposing  themselves  —  rowed  over  to  a  deserted  island,  called  Zapara,  two 
mfles  away.  There,  without  food,  medicine,  or  shelter,  patients  were  left  to 
care  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

"In  those  museums  m  civilized  countries  where  mstruments  of  torture  are 
on  exhibition  may  be  seen  the  shaddes  now  used  to  bind  the  prisoners  of  San 
Carios,  relics  of  what  has  been  supposed  generally  to  be  a  forgotten  period. 
There,  also,  may  be  seen  the  whips  that  are  still  employed  in  the  Venesuelan 
prisons,  —  whips  made  of  bull's  hide,  which  mflict  so  heavy  a  blow  that  Vol- 
taire once  described  them  at  great  length,  being  impressed  with  the  malig- 
nancy of  their  invention. 

"The  shaddes  called  griUo$^  some  cl  whidi  were  brought  over  by  the 
Spanish  forefathers,  vary  in  weight  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  are  so 
made  as  to  do  duty  for  two  prisoners  at  one  time.  The  shaddes  consist  of  a 
heavy  iron  bar  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  large 
staple  at  dther  end.  Into  these  staples  the  rig^t  foot  of  one  and  the  left  of 
another  prisoner  are  put,  and  then  they  are  locked  over  the  ankles.  Some- 
times, by  the  refinement  of  crudty,  the  prisoners  are  ironed  <me  facing  for- 
ward and  the  other  backward.  To  the  centre  of  the  bar  u  riveted  an  iron 
chain  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  iron  balL 

"It  is  in  the  sdection  of  the  men  who  shall  be  bound  together  that  the 
keepers  show  the  devdopment  of  their  inhumanity.  The  extremes  in  con- 
trasts are  sought,  —  the  wdl  are  shackled  to  the  side,  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
the  young  to  the  old,  the  short  to  the  tall,  —  in  brief,  the  two  hcA  calculated 
to  accentuate  rather  than  rdieve  each  other's  miseries  are  sdected  to  be  com- 
panions for  life,  unless  pardon,  which  is  rare,  or  death,  which  is  more  conunon, 
puts  an  end  to  the  enforced  intimacy. 

"When,  from  cme  or  the  other  cause,  a  prisoner  has  been  rdeased,  his 
iron  b  filed  away  and  his  companion  is  left  to  carry  the  double  burden.  It  is 
not  infrequent,  Levd  dedares,  when  a  man  has  died  from  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, for  the  keepers  to  sever  his  foot  from  the  leg,  so  that  the  body  may  be  the 
more  rapidly  disposed  of.  Then  it  is  slung  in  a  stretcher  on  two  poles  and 
buried  in  a  shallow,  unmarked  grave  on  the  beach  scarce  two  stones'  throw 
from  the  walls. 
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''Into  this  livmg  death  Levd  was  plunged  not  quite  two  yean  ago.  When 
he  emerged,  he  was  a  changed  man.  .  .  . 

"When  for  some  real  or  fancied  offence  a  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be 
whipped,  a  corporal's  guard  of  ten  men  was  detailed,  and  each  of  these  gave 
a  certain  number  of  lashes  to  the  victim.  When  the  blows  were  not  sufB- 
cientlj  severe  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporal,  he  would  lash  the  soldier  twice 
and  then  add  three  to  the  number  the  prisoner  was  to  receive. 

"When  the  punishment  was  finished,  the  unfortunate,  unable  to  move, 
was  carried  to  as  shady  a  comer  as  could  be  found,  and  there  ministered 
to  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  who  often  could  not  obtain  sufficient  water  to  even 
quench  his  thirst  The  whips  used  were  made  of  skins  half  an  inch  thidc, 
and  inflicted  a  blow  heavy  enough  not  only  to  cut  the  flesh  but  to  break  a  bone. 
During  hb  term  Level  declared  he  had  seen  at  least  ten  prisoners  who  had 
died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  whippings  they  had  received. 

"Colonel  Carios  Fortique  was  whipped  into  insensibUity  in  the  sight  cl 
Level.  When  Fortique  regained  consciousness  several  days  later,  he  became 
a  maniac  Two  others  were  whipped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  their 
power  of  speech  and  never  regained  it  Two  other  prisoners,  Messrs.  Nasaugo 
and  Vina,  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  Caste's  forces  when  he  began 
his  rebellion,  were  locked  together  in  a  fifty-pound  griUot  and  were  whipped 
on  an  average  of  once  a  week.  Their  imprisonment  b  for  life,  and  they  were 
committed  without  the  sembkmce  of  a  tnaL 

"When  the  gates  of  San  Carios  dosed  upon  a  prisoner,  he  was  absolutely 
shut  off  from  the  outside  worid.  Letters  which  were  addressed  to  him  from 
friends  were  read  by  the  officials  and  never  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  him  for  whom  they  were  intended,  for  fear  of  secret  codes  in  which  plots 
mi^t  be  formulated.  When  money  was  received  from  senders  whose  posi- 
tions might  engender  trouble  if  an  inquiry  were  started,  the  remittance  was 
acknowledged,  usually  by  Greneral  Jorge  A.  Bello,  commandant  of  the  for- 
tress, but  never  was  the  full  amount  placed  in  the  prisoner's  hands.  The 
average  remittance  was  so  much  dear  gain  for  the  prison  officials,  who  never 
bothered  themsdves  as  to  whether  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
itarving  for  lack  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  food. 

"The  price  of  food  was  in  keeping  with  the  conditions.  For  $7.50  a 
prisoner  was  supplied  with  so-called  meat  once  a  day  for  two  weeks.  Tlie 
coffee  for  the  same  time  cost  him  fifty  cents  more.  The  books  of  the  prison 
caterer,  who  paid  the  officials  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  living  off  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  prisoners,  were  always  in  such  shape  as  to  show  a  balance 
sgainst  the  customer,  and  therefore  whatever  money  might  be  received  by 
the  prisoner  was  diverted  to  this  end  —  at  least  thus  was  the  explanation 
assigned  when  questions  were  asked« 

^  "Just  previous  to  the  release  of  Levd,  which  was  effected  through  the 
friendship  of  General  Vdutini  and  Mendosa,  Governor  of  the  Federal  district 
wherein  Caracas  b  located,  Castro  paid  a  visit  to  the  fortress,  and  great 
preparations  were  nuule  to  honor  him.  By  some  hook  or  crook  a  revolver 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  prison,  and  the  President  was  fired  upon,  the 
shot  not  taking  effect  For  thb  offence  fifty  priscmers  were  lashed  and  three 
of  them  ddiberatdy  whipped  to  death  in  tiie  hope  of  extorting  a  confessioB 
ss  to  the  identity  of  the  culprit 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  Castro  gave  a  striking  exhibition  of  hb  crudty 
when  he  permitted  the  lash  to  descend  upon  the  back  of  one  who  had  been 
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his  most  trusted  friend  and  adviser*  but  whom  he  had  sent  to  prison  beeaose 
of  a  quarrd  which  originated  over  a  question  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  revolutionists,  —  Genoal  Desiderio  Centeno»  his  former  diief 
of  staff.  Centeno  was  already  a  victim  of  consumption  when  he  was  whipped* 
and  that  aggravated  his  case  to  such  a  degree  that  he  died  two  wedcs  later. 

"When  Level  was  finally  rdeased,  it  was  upon  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  leave  the  countiy  at  once  and  to  say  nothing  and  write  nothing 
against  the  government  He  received  his  pasqx>rt  on  May  28,  and  embarked 
just  in  time  to  escape  an  officer  who  bore  a  warrant  for  his  rearrest,  Castro 
reporting  his  deciaon  to  give  him  his  freedom.*' 
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CHAPTER  LIV 
THE  PASSPORT  NUISANCE 

IN  Central  America,  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia,  and  Venesuda 
the  would-be  travdler  must  get  pennission  of  the  local  bandit 

called  "Perfecto,"  or  "Gobemador,"  or  '^Comandante/*  or  "Bea- 
guardo/'  or  by  some  other  equally  impressive  title,  before  he  can  em- 
bark. Oftm  the  t;U^  of  two  or  more  of  these  worthies  is  required.  The 
challenging  policeman  or  soldier  is  ubiquitous,  and  the  held  up  travdkr 
must  give  his  name  and  destination. 

I  have  seen  a  ship  and  its  passragers  detained  in  the  broiling  sun, 
all  day,  awaitmg  the  pleasure  of  the  swarthy  Jefe  in  authority.  He 
was  drunk  or  taking  his  neda. 

The  agents  oi  tl^se  govemm^its  are  stationed  on  board  ship,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  aboard  unless  he  has  all  of  his  **Certificationes" 
with  the  ''estampillas,''  duly  signed  by  these  representatives  of  our 
"Sister  Republics.*' 

To  embaric  from,  or  undertake  the  simfdest  journey  in,  one  of 
ttiese  countries  is  a  smous  undertaking.  It  involves  days  of  prepara- 
tion and  interviews  with  one  functionary  and  another.  Oftentimes 
the  officials  refuse  to  certify  a  ticket,  and  thai  the  unfortunate  pas- 
senger is  subjected  to  all  the  senseless  and  outrageous  annoyance  that 
results.  Moreover,  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  movement  is  a  serious 
matter;  and  detention  in  an  insalubrious  dimate  may  mean  not  only 
injuiy  to  one's  business  but  also  the  loss  of  one's  health. 

To  see  a  gentleman  approach,  with  hat  in  hand  and  every  evi- 
dence of  abject  humilify,  one  of  these  unwashed  *' authorities,"  and 
humbly  beg  a  passport  or  to  have  his  ticket  visSd,  and  thra  to  see  the 
"authority"  with  a  lordly  air  dole  out  this  special  favor  as  if  he  were 
one  (rf  the  potentates  of  the  earth  and  the  passenger  only  a  yellow 
dcf^,  —  ah!  these  are  sif^ts  that  "cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve." 

One  of  the  practices  of  mediseval  barbarism  that  has  caused  the 
civilized  worid  to  regard  the  government  of  Russia  as  a  typical  des- 
potism is  its  system  of  passports  and  espionage,  hampering  the  move- 
ments and  delaying  the  plans  of  the  travdler,  and  making  Itfe  a  burden 
to  him.  Tlat  any  country  calling  itself  a  republic  should  adopt  these 
methods  of  Russia,  and  even  make  them  more  harassing,  is  pepoa- 
terous.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  Latin-American  I^publics  (so 
called !)  have  passport  systems  so  bristling  with  annoying  technicalities 
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as  to  make  the  Russian  methods  seem  broad-minded  and  liberal  by 
comparison. 

I.  Pabsports  in  Venezuela 

Before  a  man  can  even  take  passage  on  a  steamship  for  Venezuda, 
he  must  get  a  passport  from  the  Venezudan  consul  in  the  port  of  de- 
parture. Here  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  form  of  the  passport  issued  (on 
payment  of  a  fee)  by  the  Venezuelan  consul-general  in  New  Yoik : 

[seal] 

Filiacion     £1  inf rascrito  Consul  Greneral 

Nacionalidad      de  Ids  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela 

Edad en  Nueva  York  concede  franco 

Estatura y  seguro 

Peso PAaAPOSTB 

Ojos al  Sefior 

Pelo 

Nariz para  que  siga  iibremente  a 

Color en  los  Estados 

Barba Unidos  de  Venezuela. 

Estado  Civil Se  suplica  a  los  autoridades 

Seiias  particulares Venezolanos  prestarle  todos  las  ae- 

guridades  y  protecdon  acordades 
por  los  leyes  de  la  Republica. 
Expedido,  firmado  y  sellado  en  la 
dudad  de  Nueva  York, 
[seal] 

But  it  is  even  harder,  much  harder,  to  leave  Venezuela  than  it  is 
to  enter  it.  For  every  move  one  makes  there,  a  Jefe  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  a  passport  obtained,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
lie: 

ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE  VENEZUELA 
ESTADO    ZULIA 


Jepatura  Civil  Del  Distrtto  Captfal 

Maracaibo:  14  de  enero  de  1907 
9S?  y  45? 
[seal] 

PASAPORTE 

que  se  concede  a/  ciudadano  OaorgvU  CuuhfiUa  para  que  paeda 
trasladarse  4  New  York 

Dios  y  Federaci6n 

FeUPB  GONIALB  S. 
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IL  RjBanucnoMB  m  Commebce 

But  if  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  in  such  a  coontiy  to  move  about* 
hec^;ed  in  by  the  edicts  of  nulitaiy  despots,  and  coi^ronted  on  eveiy 
comer  by  murderous  half-breed  s^diers,  armed  with  Mausers,  whose 
stereotyped  shout  of  Qtden  viva?  grates  like  the  *'sing**  of  a  rattle- 
make  upon  one*s  nerves,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  for  one  to  cany 
through  a  shipment  of  goods !  The  sim[dest  shipment,  up  a  river  into 
the  interior,  requires  more  red  tape  (more  '*peticiones*'  and  **estam- 
pillas'*)  than  it  takes  to  send  out  an  ocean  liner  from  New  York. 
Every  Uttle  canoe  lea^dng  an  inland  village  port  must  have  its  permit, 
<rften  signed  by  half  a  dozen  **  Autoridades  **  each  affixing  his  seal 
tnd  exacting  his  fee. 

The  following  permit  b  a  fair  samjde  of  thousands,  and  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  innumerable  restrictions  and  exactions  that  are 
placed  on  all  kinds  of  commercial  op^ations,  even  the  simplest,  in 
our  "Sister  Republics": 

Embareo  en  la  hakmdra  nacumal  **  Dalia  Ltiira,**  tu  patum  Jenu  Aria^ 
eon  dedino  <d  Rio  lAmon  consignado  6Ia  Untied  States  &  Veneaiytda  Co. 
to  eiguiente: 

1,  Una  eaja  tabaco  de  mamxtr £'7  B^  98 

1.  Una  eaja  eonteniendo  dtdeee^  frutae  y  eardmat **  46  **  i6 

I.  UnaeuiUUpeeeadomdado *«  15  **  fO 

/.  Un  meo  hatma  de  trigo «*  46  "  Af 

4.  Byitoi K'  114  fi*  US 

Son  euatro  bidtos  con  pe$o  de  eiento  eatoree  KUogmmoi  eu  valor  cmhIo 
dieM  y  ocho  boUvaree, 

Maraeaibo :  17  de  Diciembre  de  1903. 

A.  N.  080R10  AitEZ. 
[seal] 

ADMINISTRAQON  DE  ADUANA 

Reoonoica  el  Cabo  de  muMe  y  oonfonne  que  sea 

EmUurqueae  y  demiloaee 

METETA  BOCA 
Cumplase 

p  El  Comandante 
[seal] 

Anoel  Ybo  Obtb 

in.  Passpobts  for  leaving  Hahi 

Tirecias  Augustin  Simon  Sam,  *' President'*  of  Haiti,  promulgated 
a  law  at  Port  au  Prince,  October,  1897,  which  required  all  persons 
leaving  Haiti  to  obtain  passports  and  pay  the  following  fees : 

Abt.  %.  The  price  of  stamped  papers  on  which  shall  be  delivered  pass- 
ports for  foreign  ports,  with  which  every  person  dwdling  on  Haitian  territory 
•hould  be  provided,  is  thus  fixed : 
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To  go  mto  the  Dominican  territoiy       — G.  4.00 

To  go  to  the  Antilles  en*  on  the  American  CootineDt 6.00 

To  go  to  the  other  side  cl  either  ocean 15.00 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  man  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  himself  in  Haiti  would  be  glad  to  pay  either  of  the  sums 
named  for  the  blessed  privily  of  talong  his  departure. 

IV.  What  happens  to  a  Man  without  a  PAaspOBT 

The  following  letter,  dated  April  9, 1897,  from  Minister  GraaviDe 
Stuart  at  Montevideo,  with  reference  to  affairs  in  Uruguay,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is  self-ezphuiatory : 

Sib,  —  Herewith  endosed  find  statement  o!  pasqwrts  issued  hy  this  lega- 
tion during  the  quarter  ended  March  81, 1897. 

These  three  passports  are  irregular  m  that  the  persons  reoeiring  them 
have  all  been  absent  from  the  United  States  more  than  two  years,  but  they 
are  native-bom  dtisens,  and  in  danger  of  being  surreptitiously  seised  and 
forced  into  the  army  and  sent  to  the  front,  as  b  being  done  to  fme^gners  as 
well  as  to  natives,  and  when  seised  they  are  not  allowed  to  oonunlmicate  with 
any  one,  and  as  no  lists  of  the  hilled  are  ever  puUiahed,  thdr  fate  would  never 
be  known  if  they  fell  in  battle. 

Hence  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  issuing  these  passpcxta,  holding 
that  prevention  of  the  outrage  in  these  countries  u  better  than  any  amoont 
ol  redamation  after  the  hann  is  done. 

I  have  also  issued  protection  papers  m  another  form  to  ei^t  native-boni 
and  six  naturalized  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 

Native-bom:  John  J.  Golden,  William  Clfl^^  Ernest  Oagett,  Samud 
John,  Wilson  Kdlogg,  Edward  Hall,  colored,  Henry  Estrandas,  Wmiam 
Dedcer,  James  E.  Lensby. 

Naturalized:  Antonio  Macree,  Antonio  Labride,  Geunaro  Buggicso* 
Charles  QueroUo,  Lewb  Lawrence  Richards,  Fred  H.  Olsen. 

These  papers  are  as  follows: 

LuAiiON  or  TBB  UicrnBD  Seais, 
MoMTBViDno  ~  (date). 

To  Whom  rr  mat  Corckbh: 

This  is  U>  certifv  that  the  bearer (name) iiadtiae&ofte 

United  States,  and  is  entitled  U>  protection  as  sodi. 

Description:  A^        years;  hei^t,  ;  cgres,  ;  nose, 

mouth,  ;  heir,  ;  complexian, 

(Bed  seal  of  the  legation.)  ^    ^^ 

(OdcmI  Stgnatnie.) 


I  diarged  no  fee  for  these  papers,  and  as  soon  as  this  dvil  war  now  raging 
here  b  over  will  cease  issuing  them,  and  also  passports,  unless  the  parties  are 
dearly  entitled  to  them  under  the  instructions  of  the  department,  and  I  trust 
my  issuing  these  papers  will  be  approved  in  consideration  cf  the  terribk  state 
of  affairs  prevailing  here. 
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I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  ereiy  meuiB  in  my  power  to  protect  any 
and  all  American  dtisens*  and  have  inued  these  papers  for  that  purpose. 
I  have,  etc  Gbantillb  &ruABT. 

In  leply,  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State,  on  Bfay  S5,  1M7, 
wrote  Mr.  Stuart  that  the  depi^rtment  disi^inoved  his  act  m  issuing 
the  '*  protection  papers/* 

'*The  only  certificate  of  citisenship  issued  by  the  United  States  is  a 
passport,  and  the  giving  of  any  document  of  the  nature  or  in  lieu  of 
a  passport  is  not  authorized/'  wrote  Mr.  Sherman. 

If  a  dtixen  of  the  United  States  has  been  abroad  more  than  two 
years,  he  b  not  entitled  to  a  passport,  and  in  such  event,  according  to 
the  ruling  of  Secretary  Shennan,  no  certificate  of  citizenship  what- 
ever could  be  given  hun;  it  would  appear  therefore  that  un<kr  those 
circumstances  an  American  citizen  could  be  f<Mced  into  the  Uruguayan 
army  without  redress !  If  the  American  people  wish  to  extend  their 
foreign  conuneroe,  tiiqr  diould  give  their  fdlow-citizens  in  alien 
lands  better  protection  than  this. 

In  many  Latin-American  countries  no  attention  is  paid  to  an 
American  passport,  and  in  such  cases,  to  the  man  who  had  a  passport, 
Mr.  Sierman  was  rea<fy  to  issue  a  provisional  certificate,  in  addition 
or  as  a  substitute.  But  there  are  many  American  citizens  who  may 
have  been  travdling  or  living  abroad  f ot  uKffe  than  two  years  without 
pasqxyrts;  vdien  radi  a  man  arrives  in  Uruguay,  or  in  some  oth» 
land  of  the  Soutii  American  reduia^  b  thb  or  perchance  some  oth» 
outrage  to  bear  him  down,  while  the  American  flag  floats  idty  over 
the  legation?  If  the  ruling  (rf  the  Honorable  Secretary  r^esents  the 
law  as  it  stands  to<lay,  i^at,  then,  b  the  remecfy? 
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CHAPTER  LV 
INSECT  PESTS  AND  REPTILES 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  the  tropics  oompriw  the  toritoiy  betiPeen 
the  paisDds  of  Caoc^  and  Caprioom,  which  mie  aitoaled 
twenty-tiiree  degrees  and  twenty-eight  miniiles  north  and 
sontfi,  lespectiTdy,  of  &  equator.  Usually  the  higUand  and  moon- 
tuious  districts  witlun  these  Emits  are  heahhfoL  Sudi  coast  distriels 
and  other  lowbnds  of  Soutii  and  Central  America  as  extend  bom  the 
equator  to  a  considerable  distance  nortfi  of  Cancer  and  soutii  of  Capri- 
corn const'tute  the  real  tropics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  and 
their  climate  as  a  rule  is  hot,  humid,  and  unhealthfuL 

These  real  tropics  indude  the  coasts  and  othv  lowland  districts 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  as  far  south  as  Rao 
Janeiro  or  even  Buenos  Aires  on  the  east  coast  and  Valparaiso  on  the 
west  coast  In  most  of  these  districts  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the 
coast  are  covered  by  heavy  timber  matted  with  vines,  thorns,  and 
brush.  Swamps  are  frequent;  small  streams  widen  out  into  large, 
diallow  lagoons;  and  in  many  places,  perhaps  in  most  places,  the 
ondeigrowth  is  so  rank  and  luxuriant  as  to  form  an  impenetrable 
jungle. 

In  tfiese  dense  tropical  forests  there  are  vast  numbers  of  poisonous 
vines,  and  many  trees  whose  sap  is  deadly.  Palo  de  leehe  (milk-tree) 
is  the  native  designation  of  several  distinct  species  of  trees  of  exuberant 
poisonous  sap.  The  deadly  upas  b  to  be  found  in  many  sections. 
The  manzanilla,  found  along  tiie  coast  of  the  Caribbean,  is  said  to 
exhale  a  gas  so  poisonous  that  if  a  man  should  go  to  sleep  beneath  its 
branches  he  would  never  wake  up.  The  natives  express  great  dread 
of  this  tree,  but  idiether  or  not  the  stories  of  its  dangerous  qualities 
are  true,  it  is  imposriUe  to  state. 

In  these  jungles  are  also  found  thousands  of  medicinal  trees,  shrubf, 
and  herbs,  and  doubtless  the  pharmacopoeia  wOl  be  still  further  en- 
riched by  new  discoveries. 

I.    InBECT  PS8T8 

Nowhere  dse  b  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  living  organisms  so 
impressive  as  in  the  tropics.   One  is  especiaDy  amaaed  at  the  unlimited 
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variety  of  the  forms  and  species  of  insect  life,  and  by  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  the  insects,  whose  brief  existences  are  ever  being  replaced  hy 
other  myriads. 

Many  of  these  insects  are  intolerable  pests,  making  life  a  bmden 
for  people  who  are  compelled  to  live  or  work  in  the  woods. 

Mosquitoes.  Of  all  the  pests  in  the  tropics  mosquitoes  are  the 
worst.  They  are  ever  present,  and  in  the  jungles  they  are  as  numer- 
ous and  vicious  by  day  as  by  night  It  is  not  an  uncommon  e3q)eri- 
ence  for  a  man  to  be  even  at  midday  so  covered  with  mosquitoes  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discern  the  texture  of  his  clothing.  Horses  are 
driven  frantic  by  these  torments,  whose  stings  start  the  blood  from 
almost  eveiy  square  inch  of  the  poor  brute's  body.  There  are  many 
kinds,  each  seeming  unique  in  its  capacity  for  some  especial  brand  dF 
mischief.  They  convey  or  inject  the  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  but  their  poison  most  commonly  brings  on  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system.  Their  venom  produces  in  the  sufferer  not  only  local 
disturbance,  but  nervous  shock  rather  general  than  local  in  character. 
A  mosquito  b  merely  a  rattlesnake  on  a  small  scale;  the  bites  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  mosquitoes  would  surely  cause  death  6t>m 
poison. 

Pinolias  or  PiojiUos.  The  forests  swarm  with  an  exceedingly  small 
insect,  of  the  tick  variety,  scarcely  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color,  and  called  the  pinolia,  the  piojillo,  or  by  some 
other  name,  according  to  the  locality.  These  insects  cluster  in  great 
numbers  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves.  The  luckless  traveller  who 
disturbs  a  few  clusters  will  find  himself  literally  covered  with  these 
minute  plagues.  They  penetrate  the  meshes  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
doth,  and  as  soon  as  they  touch  a  man's  skin  b^in  to  bore  into  it 
Hundreds  of  little  pimples  are  formed,  and  intense  irritation  is  pro- 
duced. Occasionally,  if  the  trouble  b  neglected,  or  if  the  Uood  b 
out  of  order,  or  the  system  run  down,  the  limbs  or  portions  of  the 
body  affected  8well  up,  and  running  sores  form.  Sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  amputation  of  the  feet  or  hands  becomes  necessaiy,  to 
save  the  patieDt.  The  remedy  b  to  wash  the  body  with  a  concoction 
of  tobaetx>  and  alcohol  immediately  after  exposure. 

OafTapatas,   Another  insect  veiy  numerous  in  certain  localities, 

and  similar  to  but  much  laiger  tluin  the  pinolia,  is  the  garrapata. 

It  adheres  to  the  skin,  forming  a  sore;  but  as  it  can  readily  be  seen 

)iifid  removed,  it  is  not  such  a  nuisance  as  the  pinolia.   The  slan  should 

be  bathed  in  alcohol,  —  if  possible,  in  alcohol  in  which  tobacco  has 

-'^eeped  for  twenty -four  hours;  or  an  application  of  a  two  per 

ition  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive  oil  will  be  found  beneficial. 

kugas,  The^  are  wood-ticks,  laiger  and  more  poisonous  than 

rth  AmericaD  relations.    The  bite  frequently  causes  a  running 

|cb  lingers  for  weeks.    These  creatures  seem  to  have  a  curious 

/InittDctt  —  they  conunonly  abandon  the  first  point  of  con- 
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tact  and  make  at  oooe  for  the  tenderest  port  of  the  body,  there  to  buiy 
their  TillaDOUs  fangs.  Thus,  if  a  conchuga  lights  on  a  man's  ankle»  it 
will  probably  not  bite  there,  but  will  leisuidy  proceed  to  get  in  between 
his  victim's  toes  before  ^'putting  on  the  screws/*  The  victim  then  re- 
taliates, tearing  off  and  annihilating  the  conchuga  at  top  speed,  but 
the  latter  has  usually  taken  hold  wi^  such  a  grip  that  parts  of  his  jaws 
or  fangs  are  left  in  the  wound,  and  an  ugly  sore  follows. 

Cvremias.  It  seems  probable  that  the  curemia  is  not  a  member  of 
the  tick  family.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  piojillo;  indeed  it  is  al- 
most invisible,  and  one  attacked  by  it  b  often  at  a  loss  to  understand 
exactly  ttie  nature  of  his  trouble.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  in 
many  places  to  be  reckoned  a  dangerous  pest 

Nigua.  This  is  a  strange  insect,  as  diminutive  as  the  curemia. 
Its  common  habitat  is  in  or  near  old  stables,  or  corraU.  The  nigua 
attacks  only  the  foot,  and  usually  fastens  upon  the  toe.  One  may  feel 
a  strange  sensation  on  the  under  side  of  the  big  toe ;  a  careful  exami- 
nation fails  to  disclose  anything,  or  perhaps  one  may  barely  discern  a 
tiny  Uack  speck,  which  looks  lOce  a  brier  pride.  But  the  annoyance 
grows  and  spreads  to  the  other  portions  of  the  foot;  ugly  swellings  and 
open  sores  follow.  It  will  now  be  found,  on  thorough  investigation, 
ti^t  each  nigua  has  laid  a  nest  of  eggs,  making  a  labyrinth  of  openings 
in  the  surroundmg  tissue  for  the  deposit  of  the  larvse,  and  that  this 
process  is  bemg  multiplied  with  alanning  fecundity.  Unless  prompt 
steps  are  taken  to  exterminate  the  entire  brood,  amputation  becomes 
necessary,  for  they  soon  burrow  so  deeply  into  the  flesh  that  they  are 
able  to  defy  exterminative  and  curative  measures.  Eveiy  insect, 
larva,  and  egg  should  be  extracted  by  sterilized  knife  or  needle  at  the 
eariiest  opportunity. 

FIm9.  Fleas  swarm  in  myriads  throughout  the  tropics,  and  are  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  sometimes  even  torture. 

Rodadoras.  These  little  black  gnats  are  found  in  swarms  in  many 
places.  They  will  crawl  through  a  mosquito  netting  unless  it  is  of  the 
closest  weave.  They  raise  welts  on  the  skin,  and  deserve  m^ition  on 
tiie  list  of  pests  of  tropical  life. 

Flies^  HometSf  etc.  Common  house-flies,  horse-flies,  wasps,  hor- 
nets, and  stinging  insects  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones. 

OOier  Dangerous  Buge  and  IneecU.  Spiders  (Ara^)  are  black  and 
ferocious,  and  their  bite  is  often  sufficiently  poisonous  to  cause  deatii. 
The  tarantula  is  an  ugly  creature  of  the  spider  variety,  much  larger 
than  anything  of  the  kind  known  in  the  United  States.  Its  bite  is  as 
deadly  as  that  of  a  snake.  Scorpions  (Alaeran)  cause  intense  pain 
when  they  sting,  but  if  the  person  stung  has  proper  treatment,  the  re- 
sult of  tile  bite  is  seldom  fatal.  The  treatment  for  all  the  insects  de- 
•cribed  under  tiie  present  heading  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  snake 
bites,  as  detailed  later  in  the  chapter. 
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CMipM*  (Centipede).  TUsieacmilMewidiBiMqrfeelalidl^; 
HnmgesitilaiglhfromitetoleBiBdhei;  its  body  raoges  in  nt  ffom 
a  nmn^a  little  fbger  to  Us  IImhbIk  Tlie  denpies  een  cmni  ttroiq^  an 
incpedlUy  small  apaee,  and  can  secrete  itself  most  nnaoooimtabfy. 
It  tnU  hide  wkere  it  would  seem  impossible  Sat  evon  a  moscpiito  to  do 
so»  and  its  snoeess  in  getting  into  trtmks  and  valises  is  aknoet  msgiral 
Its  bite  is  poisonous,  but  uwuslly  not  tataL 

Vampire  Bais.  Vampires  are  not  aoeounled  a  iwjr  serious  menace 
to  life  in  the  tropies,  although  thejr  have  been  known  to  kiB  persons 
who  were  sleeping  unjMotected  in  the  open  air.  Tbqr  sink  their 
strong  sharp  indson  into  the  sleeper,  and  the  leech-4ika  snddng  of 
blood  proceeds.  If  there  are  several  of  them  at  their  devflish  w^tk, 
and  n^Ahing  oocuis  to  awaken  the  unconscious  vietfan^  he  maj  die  from 
kssof  Uood. 


n.  Snakes 

IVaught  with  danger  to  Kfe  in  the  tropics  Bit  the  numerous  poison* 
ous  snakes  of  many  varieties.  Many  of  them  are  etoeeding^  smaB,  so 
that  among  the  leaves  of  the  heavy  underbrush  th^  are  almost  in* 
visible.  To  describe  the  different  species  of  the  poisonous  snakes  of 
Latin  America  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  wock,  and  I  diaD 
only  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  more  common  varieties. 

Coral.  Small,  with  red  and  black  stripes;  veiy  dangnous  and 
veiy  numerous. 

El  Quatro  Nariz.  The  four-nosed  snake  is  laiger,  and  duller  in 
hue,  than  the  coral;  no  less  dangerous. 

Boca  Dorada.  The  golden-mouth  snake  is  similar  to  the  copper* 
head  fbund  in  the  United  States.  It  attains  a  length  of  tilree  feet,  or 
more.    Its  trite  is  deadly. 

iZo&o  AmariUo.  A  snake  somewhat  smaller  dian  the  ratfler.  TaH 
tipped  with  yellow.    Very  poisonous. 

Ca$eabd.  This  is  die  rattlesnake  of  the  North.  It  b  found  m  the 
more  elevated  regions  on  rocky  highlands  and  prairies,  but  seldom  in 
die  swampy  dis^ik^ts. 

Quayaean.  There  are  several  kinds  of  guayacans  in  the  dense 
tropical  thickets.  They  reach  the  siie  of  the  timber  ratdesnake,  and 
are  fully  as  dangerous. 

(huiyaean  Ouata.  A  snake  of  brownish  hue,  growing  to  sb  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  manglaree  (tracts  covered  with  water,heavy 
timber,  and  dense  underbnudi)  and  in  the  swamps. 

There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  these  noted  are  sufficient  for 
descriptive  purposes.  The  poisonous  snakes  of  the  tropics  range  in 
length  frokn  a  few  inches  to  six  or  eight  feet;  they  dwdl  on  higlH 
rocky  lands  and  in  the  impenettable  swamps;  they  may  be  in  the  trees 
or  on  the  ground  or  in  the  water;  they  are  of  all  oolors»  bom  the 
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brightest  to  the  dullest;  ahnost  all  of  thetn  are  aggressive  and  quick  of 
moTement 

If  a  poisonous  snake  strikes  near  an  arteiy,  there  are  but  a  few 
minutes  before  the  heart  will  be  paralysed.  But  if  the  fJaoe  bitten  is  in 
a  region  of  few  blood  vessels,  such  as  the  front  part  of  the  Iq;  bdow  the 
knee,  the  prompt  apfdication  of  remedies  may  save  the  sufferer's  life. 
Tlie  wound  should  be  cut  open  so  that  it  may  Ueed  freety;  if  a  limb 
is  bitten,  a  cord  should  be  bound  above  the  wound,  between  it  and  the 
heart,  not  so  tightly  as  to  stop  the  circulation,  but  tj^^tly  enough  to 
retard  it  greatly. 

In  Colombia  a  remedy  called  Curarina  is  prepared,  and  in 
Vcaieguela  a  similar  remecty  called  Viborina,  either  of  wbkh  is  vQfy 
useful  for  such  emeigendes.  Spirits  of  ammonia  {s  the  next  best 
remedy.  Pour  the  remedy  fr^dy  into  the  wound  and  keep  on  it  a 
piece  of  cotton  comj^tely  saturated  with  the  remedy.  Ten  or  flf* 
teen  drops  of  it  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  shoidd  be  taken  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  as  oAen  as  the  stomadi  wOl  stand  the 
dose  without  nausea.  Of  these  remedies,  Curarina  is  the  best  It  is 
manufactured  by  Juan  Salas  Sons,  Cucuta,  Colombia.  Tincture  of 
iodine  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  snake  bite.  The  wound  must  be  cut 
open,  and  the  tincture  freety  applied.  A  few  drops  slso  are  taken  in- 
ternally —  say  six  or  eight  drops,  every  two  or  tiuee  hours,  acc<»ding 
to  the  condition  of  tiie  stomach.  Permanganato  of  potassium,  too,  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  remedy.  Whidcy  is  usefid  as  a  stimulant, 
but  it  is  not  a  qpedfic  for  the  poison. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 
COMMON  DISEASES  IN  THE  TROPICS 

MALARIA  b  probably  the  greatest  cune  of  the  troincs.  It  is 
especially  a  disease  of  the  swamp-lands.  In  its  more  violent 
fonns  it  is  as  dangerous  as  ydlow  fever,  and  much  more 
prevalent 

Ordinary  chills  and  fever  (oaleniwraf  or,  to  use  the  native  term, 
palitdismo)  is  but  one  form  of  malaria.  Tlie  victim  may  suffer  for 
years,  becoming  anaemic,  emaciated,  and  wholly  incapacitated  for 
performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Considering  now  its  more  violent  forms,  malaria  may  cause  the 
blood  to  become  congested  in  the  veins;  congestive  chills  ensue,  and 
the  heart  usually  gives  way  under  the  strain.  The  sufferer  may  sur* 
vive  one  or  two  congestive  chills,  but  a  third  one  is  said  to  be  fataL 
Akin  to  the  malaria  causing  congestive  chill  is  the  pernicious  fever 
(fiebre  'pernicio9o\  a  form  of  malaria  in  which  the  mortality  is  fully  as 
large  as  in  yellow  fever.  The  person  attacked  usually  falls  unccm- 
scions  and  never  recovers. 

The  only  specific  for  malaria  in  all  its  forms  is  quinine,  the  base  of 
all  successful  remedies  for  this  disease.  If  the  patient  should  be  un- 
conscious, quinine  injections  should  be  given.  Hot  irons  or  bricks 
should  be  kept  at  the  feet,  and  bags  of  hot  water  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  An  alcohol  bath  is  a  good  thing.  A  nightly  dose  of  ten  grains 
of  quinine,  upon  going  to  bed,  is  not  an  unusual  prescription  for  a 
doctor  to  order  in  the  tropics. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  the  only  propagators  of  malaria.  It  may  be 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  inhaled  with  the 
breath,  and  it  is  frequently  contracted  through  drinking  stagnant  or 
otherwise  impure  water. 

Malaria  is  a  great  and  serious  handicap  to  the  development  of  these 
enormously  rich  and  extensive  regions,  the  tropics  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  its  eradication  would  be  a  consummation  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  study  of  the  ablest  minds,  a  consummation  which  can 
never  be  hoped  for  with  confidence  while,  as  to-day,  a  barbarous  fight* 
tng  rabble  holds  the  reins  of  so-called  "government*' 

In  these  days  the  duties  levied  by  the  successive  Dictators  on 
quiniQe  and  all  other  medicines  keep  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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poor  man,  so  that  perhaps  seven  tenths  of  all  who  die  in  Latin  America 
leave  this  worid  without  having  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  recovery  that  medicine  would  have  afforded.  Medical 
attendance,  too,  has  been  lacking. 

If  a  sick  peon  recovers,  he  recovers  in  most  cases  through  the  in- 
herent, unassisted  strength  of  hb  constitution.  For  the  quinine  which 
would  cost  ten  cents  in  the  United  States,  the  peon  must  pay  at  least  a 
dollar,  most  of  which  is  grabbed  by  the  disreputable  "head  of  the 
government."  It  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  peon  to  earn  a  dollar,  and 
generally  he  goes  without  the  quinine. 

In  Latin  America  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
stricken,  and  linger  awhile  in  agony,  and  die,  to  whom  no  saving  grace 
of  medicine  or  other  assistance  has  been  proffered,  to  whom  no  helping 
hand  of  a  physician  has  been  outstretched. 

I.  Stomach  and  Bowel  Complaintb 

Diseases  of  this  class,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  poor  food  and 

poorer  cookii^,  are  prevalent  almost  everywhere  in  the  tropics  and 

I  throughout  Latin  America.    Diarrhoea  is  exceedingly  common,  and  if 

j  dy^ntery  develops  the  danger  to  life  is  almost  as  great  as  in  yellow 

l^ky^r  I  The  best  medical  attendance  should  be  called  at  once.    If  no 

doctor  is  available,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  in 

bed.    Usually  the  treatment  will  begin  with  a  heavy  dose  of  castor 

oil.    "  Anti-<fyseniericum,*'  a  Grerman  patent  medicine,  is  the  best  and 

safest  remedy  for  the  disease,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  usually  cures  it. 

A  little  distilled  water,  black  coffee,  toasted  bread  crust,  and  beef  tea 

should  constitute  the  only  diet    Milk,  butter,  and  grease  of  all  kinds 

should  be  avoided. 

The  Sun  cholera  cure  is  sud  to  be  veiy  eflScacious,  but  the  writer 
has  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  this,  while  he  has  cured  many  obsti- 
nate cases  by  the  above-mentioned  method.  In  ordinaiy  bowel  comr 
plaints  blackberry  brandy  is  extremely  beneficial 


II.  Liver  Complaikts 


Almost  every  one  in  the  tropics  gets  a  bad  liver.  Disease  of  the 
Aver  is  frequently  complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  malaria, 
ibd  diarrhoea  or  dysentery;  tiie  disease  oftentimes  results  fatally. 
Physicians  of  the  highest  ricill  should  be  called  in  to  cope  with  this 
trouble,  and  it  appears  probable  that  there  remains  much  for  even 
them  to  learn  about  the  liver. 

In  cases  of  liver  complaint  blue-mass  is  often  given,  or  a  blistering 
of  that  portion  of  the  body  about  the  liver  is  resorted  to;  but  the 
patient  is  advised  to  consult  a  good  physician. 
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IIL  Smallpox 

/  Owing  to  tbe  indescribable  filth  pervading  Latin  America,  smaD- 
•ox  is  there  endemic,  perennial,  eternal.  Vaccination  is  tbe  standard 
preventive.  The  writer  has  been  exposed  in  the  tropics  to  the  smallpox 
at  least  a  hundred  times.  That  he  has  not  suffered  the  slightest  incon- 
venience from  these  exposures  is  due  (in  hb  bdief )  to  tbe  fact  that 
he  has  been  vaccinated  eveiy  few  years. 

IV.  Yellow  Feyeb 

This  dreaded  scourge,  also,  is  a  filth  disease.  It  is  spread  mainly 
by  mosquitoes,  and  it  has  been  asserted  on  eminent  authority  that  the 
mosquito  b  the  only  vehicle  of  its  dissemination,  but  die  writer  does 
not  believe  that  this  limitation  is  supported  by  the  facts.  His  belief 
is  that  yellow  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  to  be  classed  in  this 
respect  with  diphtheria  and  smallpox. 

V.  Skin  and  CoNsrrnnnoNAL  Dibbabbb 

There  is  unquestionably  more  syphilis  in  Latin  America  than  in 
Europe  and  North  America  (north  of  the  Rio  Grande)  combined. 
So  universal  is  the  disease  that  probably  a  dear  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  have  some  taint  of  it  in  their  blood.  Riysicians  treatiiig 
Latin-Americans  for  diseases  other  than  ^hilis  are  frequently  in 
much  perplexity  about  remedies,  for  under  the  circumstances  the  iaws 
of  the  materia  medica  are  often  inapplicable.  The  comparative  mOd- 
ness  of  typical  tropical  syphilis  is  ascribed  to  the  free  perspiratioo 
usually  prevailing  induced  by  the  hot  dimaie. 

CaraU,  a  loathsome  skin  disease,  which  has  some  appearance  d 
being  constitutional,  is  contracted  by  shaking  hands,  or  by  other  coo- 
tact,  with  the  person  a£9icted.  Permanent  spots,  discolorations  of  the 
skin,  uncanny  in  appearance  and  of  considerable  sixe,  gradually  de- 
velop all  over  the  body.  If  the  subject  be  white,  the  spots  will  be  bluish 
black;  if  the  subject  be  black,  the  spots  will  be  purplish  white;  and 
in  like  manner  the  pigment  of  the  skin  will  variously  be  affected  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  varying  shades  resulting  from  mixtures  in  different 
proportions  of  the  copper-colored,  bladk,  and  white  races.  The 
disease  is  extremely  sluj^ish  of  action,  but  is  probably  Incurable.^ 

A  number  of  otiber  skin  diseases  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sting 
of  iniiects.  Vtla^  a  disease  observed  in  Peru,  resembling  leprosy  io 
some  respects  and  earaie  m  others,  b  said  to  be  of  this  origin. 
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CHAPTER  LVII 
LEPROSY 

THIS  dread»  incurable  cone  of  manlrind  has  been  the  tenor  of 
the  world  since  the  dawn  of  hislorj.  To-day  the  region  of  its 
most  extensive  germination  and  development,  the  scene  of  itft 
greatest  ravages,  is  Latin  America.  On  nearly  every  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  a  leper  hospital  has  been  established,  and  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America  tens  of  thousands  of  lepers  are  in  hiding  or 
even  at  laige.  Lepers  do  not  make  good  soldiers;  hence  neither  the 
*^ais'*  nor  the  ^'outs**  are  much  concerned  with  them. 

Now  and  then  a  spasmodic  effort  is  made  to  segregale  these  un- 
fortunates. Often,  when  a  new  ^*Presidente*' takes  hb  seat,  be  makes 
a  great  hurrah,  and  gatfiers  up  from  all  parts  of  the  community  those 
who  are  afflicted  witii  the  disease  —  and  many  who  are  not  —  and 
hurries  them  to  the  lazaretto.  As  they  may  be  committed  without 
judicial  process,  and  solely  upon  the  order  of  the  ^^  Executive,'*  this 
** worthy*'  holds  a  terrible  weapon  over  the  heads  of  any  who 
have  incurred  his  enmity.  The  enemy  of  the  Executive  sometimes 
awakens  to  find  staring  at  him  these  alternatives :  abject,  bitter  sub- 
mission or  —  banishment  to  the  leper  colonv.  Nay,  worse,  there 
may  arise  a  horrible  dilemma,  inevitebly  recalling  Viif^inia  and  Ap- 
pins  Claudius. 

When,  however,  a  family,  jointly  and  severally,  is  permma  graia 
to  fhe  **Presidente,''  each  and  evety  member  of  such  family  is  kept 
out  of  the  leper  hospital,  even  though  some  one  of  them  mi^  in  fact 
have  the  disease.  The  victim  usualhr  keeps  to  his  room,  and  does 
not  receive  visitors.  But  he  continually  meets  other  members  of  the 
family;  they  in  time  become  infected,  and  often  visitors  are  exposed 
thus  without  knowing  it 

In  flie  treatment  of  this  vital  ptoMem  a  laxity  prevails  that  would 
appall  fhe  people  of  a  civiKied  commvnity.  llie  mtttr  once  beard 
quite  aoridentafly  hi  Maracaibo,  that  the  ^'goverament**  had  just 
made  a  **  raid  "  on  the  lepers  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  ninety- 
six  of  them  had  been  taken  for  tatnsportation  to  the  Ida  de  I^jaros, 
b  Bfaracaibo  Lake,  a  small  idand  some  four  or  five  miles  away,  occu- 
pied by  about  three  hundred  lepers.  The  diswveiy  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred lepers  living  among  famOies  in  the  town  created  no  especial 
excitement  or  comment,  but  was  regarded  as  quite  a  nyitter  of  Goarse» 
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and  some  one  said  that  there  were  in  hiding  probably  several  times 
as  many  more. 

The  "'government''  should  support  this  colony,  but  often,  espe- 
cially during  revolutions,  there  are  months  at  a  time  when  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  it  Sometimes  starvation  drives  the  stronger 
members  of  the  colony  into  the  lake,  in  the  attempt  to  swim  across  to 
Maracaibo,  and  many  of  them  succeed  in  getting  across.  But  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  in  constant  attendance  on  the  island,  usually 
in  times  of  greatest  distress  appeal  to  the  merchants  of  Maracaibo, 
particularly  the  Germans.  They  form  committees  of  relief  and  send 
supplies,  thus  preventing  utter  starvation. 

Strange  to  say,  these  lepers  are  permitted  to  many.  Many  chO- 
dren  are  bom,  most  of  whom  die  young. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  leper  problem  in  Venezuela  are 
naVvely  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  a  Caracas  newspaper,  by  a  prominent 
citizen  writing  from  De  Trujillo,  Venezuela,  July  80, 1904,  as  follows: 

"  Our  very  dignified  and  promssive  Provisional  President  has  just  dictated 
a  measure  which  has  received  the  most  enthusiastic  approval  throughout  the 
State.  Mindful  of  the  necessities  of  moral  as  well  as  material  progress,  the 
order  dictated  is  a  circular  to  all  the  Governors  of  Districts,  which  will  be  bj 
them  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Municipalities,  and  thence  to 
the  Commissaries  of  the  Villages,  containing  explicit  instructions  for  the 
mvestigation  of  leprosy  as  it  now  exists  in  the  State,  with  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  disease  when  encountered,  and  with  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  8u£Perer8.  The  Citizen  President  proposes  that  all  the  lepers,  who  are 
disseminated  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  State,  shall  come  to  the  laza- 
retto. This  is  a  measure  so  transcendental  that  it  makes  manifest  once  more 
the  high  gifts  of  good  will  toward  progress  whidi  are  found  invested  in  the 
present  Magistrate.  It  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  lack  of  vigilance,  leprosy 
has  greatly  developed  among  us,  constituting  a  veritable  danger,  and  that  up 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  in  the  lazaretto  only  126  lepers,  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  those  affected.  Daily  now  those  side  with  leprosy  enter  the 
lazaretto.  The  National  Executive  will  take  measures  concerning  this  matter, 
and  it  is  certain  that  General  Castro,  always  wise  and  prompt,  will  dictate 
effective  and  transcendental  measures,  with  that  scientific,  sociological,  and 
humanitarian  skill  which  characterizes  him.  Recently  the  monthly  sum 
devoted  to  the  lazaretto  has  been  increased  to  one  thousand  bolivars  [about 
$«00]." 

This  increase  would  swell  the  total  to  about  $1.50  per  month  per 
patient,  in  a  country  where  living  expenses  are  higher  than  m  the 
United  States !  The  condition  of  luxury  in  which  these  lepers  live 
may  readily  be  imagined,  especially  when  one  considers  that  probably 
two  tbirtis  or  more  of  tliis  stipend  is  stolen  in  transit  by  the  officials 
and  guard.^. 

In  tnany  sections  apparently  do  attempt  is  being  made  to  check 
or  deal  with  this  dread  disease.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bucaramanga, 
and  parttcutariy  in  the  district  of  Socorro,  Colombia,  the  percentage 
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of  lepers  passes  ordinary  bdief ,  but  a  person  making  a  thorough  study 
of  thb  locality  may  leadily  believe  that  one  third  of  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  stricken.  The  Unclean  are  found  in  the  streets,  in 
the  stores,  on  the  waysides;  they  ordinarily  go  and  come  without 
restriction ;  and  hundreds  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  shodcing 
stages  of  putrefaction.  It  is  probable,  to  be  sure,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  so-called  lepers  of  this  and  other  districts  are  in  fact 
victims  of  syphilis  (or  other  constitutional  maladies),  but  it  is  staled 
that  not  infrequently  leprosy  and  syj^is  coesist  m  one  and  the  same 
subject 

Lbpbobt   in   Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  otheb  Latin- 
alcebican  cocntbies 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  leprosy  is  substantially  conBned  to 
Latin  America,  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Hawaii.  There 
is  considerable  leprosy  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  caiefully  iscdated  and  is 
not  spreading.  In  Yucatan  and  Central  America  there  b  more  of  it 
Colombia  is  one  of  the  most  leprous  countries  of  the  worid.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  of  the  natives  are  afflicted,  but  the  number  mounts 
up  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  first  cases  observed  were  by  Dr. 
Hillebrand  in  1850,  —  two  Chinese  immigrants  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  Honolulu. 

In  1866  the  islands  contained  four  hundred  lepers.  Isolation 
was  then  effected,  and  a  peninsula,  of  about  fifteen  square  miles  in 
extent,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  was  appropriated 
for  the  leper  colony. 

In  1881  the  Molokai  colony  contained  eight  hundred  patients. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  two  thousand  lepers  have  died  at 
Mok>kai,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  one  tenth  of  the  total  native  popula* 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  stricken. 

Vast  sections  of  Brazil  are  infected  with  leprosy,  and  so  it  is  in 
IVtraguay.  There  are  leper  hospitals  in  the  Guianas,  in  Januuca, 
Haiti,  Cuba,  Barbadoes,  Curafao,  and  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela. 

Leprosy  is  a  contagious,  infectious,  endemic,  chronic,  and  constitu« 
tiooal  disease,  and  is  absolutely  incurable.  Although  it  existed  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  although  the  medical  profession  has  made  the  most  profound 
efforts  to  master  it,  there  has  been  no  authentic  record  of  a  cure. 

Many  cures  have  been  **daimed/*  Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
widely  reported  that  iua  lua,  a  plant  found  m  Venezuda,  had  actually 
cured  a  case  of  long-standing  leprosy.  Within  a  year  a  prominent 
physician  of  New  Orleans  claimed  to  have  cured  one  of  the  three  or 
four  cases  Undated  in  the  hospital  there.  Within  the  year  1906  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  the  medical  service  of  the  lAiited  States  gov* 
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ernment  claimed  to  have  cured  obms  in  Haw»i  by  the  use  of  the  X-imj 
or  by  other  similar  rays.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  aiBong  the 
natives  of  Colombia  that  the  miueralised  waters  of  a  oertaio  rivulet 
bring  out  a  profuse  perspiratioD  on  the  bathers  therein^  and  that  con- 
tiDued  ablutions  will  cure  leprosy.  I  have  seen  a  man  whose  hands 
had  been  eaten  away,  and  laige  segments  of  whose  body  had  sloughed 
ottf  apparently  from  ulcers,  but  a  thorough  healing  fm)oess  had  set 
in,  which  had  left  him  apparently  wdl  for  several  years.  This  was 
died  as  a  case  of  leproqr  which  had  been  cured,  or  where  the  disease 
had  run  its  course,  but  unquestionably  the  affiction  was  another  con- 
stitutional disease,  not  leprosy. 

In  one  case  it  was  reported,  from  respectable  sources,  that  die 
leper  took  vast  quantities  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  got  well ;  but  no 
physician  has  ever  been  able  to  cure  any  other  patient  with  this 
remedy.  A  physician  has  slated  that  he  has  cured  a  leper  by  the  use 
of  stiychnin,  but  in  my  belief  he  was  certainly  mistaken.  However, 
hoang^nafif  a  Chinese  preparation  whose  properties  are  due  to  a  small 
percentage  of  stiychnin,  is  recommended  as  an  alterative  in  syphBis, 
leprosy,  and  similar  diseases. 

Leprosy  resembles  tuberculosis  in  one  lespect  (indeed,  the  hae- 
teriologists  say  that  there  is  more  than  one  resemUanoe  between  these 
two  dread  diseases),  and  that  is  that  there  are,  in  the  course  of  both 
diseases,  periods  of  manifest  improvement,  in  which  the  patient  feds 
confident  that  he  is  going  to  get  well. 

There  are  certain  local  treatments  for  the  idoers,  and  there  are 
Ionics  and  internal  remedies  which  greatly  aid  and  rdieve  the  patient 
It  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  sufferer  to  change  his  residence  to  some 
bracing,  healthful  climate,  where  the  general  health  can  be  mamtained 
and  if  Uiis  be  done,  the  disease  becwies  milder  and  slower. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  leprosjr  is  contagious,  or  is 
infectious,  or  is  hereditaiy,  or  develops  from  local  causes  has  been  in 
progress  for  centuries.  One  theory,  ably  advocated  by  eminent 
writers,  is  that  leprosy  is  caused  by  the  consumption  of  decayed  or 
stale  fish.  Peons  in  all  parts  of  South  America  also  have  tUs  bcHcT, 
although  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  ever  beard  of  theaigumenls 
of  medical  men  on  the  subject 

Cases  have  been  reported  wheie  a  husband  and  wife  have  liv«d 
together  for  years,  one  of  them  leprous  and  die  otfier  healthy.  Cases 
have  been  reported  of  healthful  children  when  one  or  both  parents 
were  leprous.  All  such  stories  must  be  received  with  doubt  Ptob> 
aUy  there  are  persons  who  are  immune  to  the  disease.  Some  vnilefi 
daim  that  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  heredity,  but  the  improbabililf 
of  this  contention  is  shown  by  ttie  alarming  qpread  of  the  disease  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

That  the  disease  is  both  contagious  and  infections  tivre  can  be 
butUtttedoubt   la  all  probability  it  is  eouununioablem  various  ways. 
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Dr.  Aahmead,  ol  NeW  York,  says  lepnMj  b  oonvefed  by  fleas,  as 
fellow  fever  is  by  tbe  siegomfia  famnaia.  The  fad  that  fleas  swarm 
evefywhere  m  Latin  America,  and  particularly  in  the  leprous  dis* 
tricts,  suggests  possible  confirmation  of  this  plausible  theoiy,  and 
bespeaks  for  it  earnest  consideration  by  men  of  science.  Ziemssen 
says: 

"Tlie  transfer  takes  place  from  num  to  man,  and  may  be  direct,  or  indirect 
when  only  the  bacilli,  or  their  spores,  are  transmitted.  Pus  containing 
bacilli  (spores),  therefore,  will  be  liable  to  infect,  but  not  any  kbd  of  pus 
coming  from  a  leprous  patient.  Whether,  in  analogy  with  anthrax,  the  spores 
posaeas  so  great  a  power  of  resistance  that  they  retain  their  vitality  outside 
of  the  animal  body  in  the  corpses  of  lepers,  and  thus  are  able  to  provoke  the 
disease  when  they  subsequently  reach  the  human  organism,  has  not  been 
asoertamed." 

There  is,  in  leprous  countries  at  least,  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
disease  may  be  caught  from  contact  of  the  hands  with  a  dead  body 
or  with  beie  human  bones,  denuded,  by  decay,  of  all  flesh,  and  no 
native  of  South  America  could  be  induced  to  handle  the  skull  of  one 
who  had  died  of  leprosy. 

Latin-American  physicians  of  standing  rdate  many  cases  where 
persons  having  moved  into  houses  formerly  oocujMed  by  lepers  were 
in  a  few  months  (or  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  lapse  of  years) 
attacked  by  the  disease.  The  better  classes  avoid  touching  anything 
which  has  been  handled  by  a  leper.  In  places  where  lepers  run  at 
large,  they  sometimes  enter  pool  and  billiard  rooms  for  tiie  purpose 
of  playing,  and  there  is  a  theory  of  wide  credence  among  the  intelli^ 
gent  natives,  that  a  person,  however  healthy,  may  become  infected 
through  the  medium  of  a  bilHaid  cue. 

The  baeilU  UprcB  —  probably  the  germs,  certainly  the  constant 
concomitants,  of  the  disease  —  were  discovered  by  Hansen  in  1879. 
This  discovery  was  confirmed  by  Neisser  the  same  year,  and  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers.  Shoemaker  says  that 
the  bacilli  appear  as  fine,  minute  rods  about  one  five-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  usually  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  contain  spores.  According  to  Gottman,  they  possess  the 
power  of  spontaneous  motion,  but  other  bacteriologists  deny  this. 
The  baciUus  resembles  the  tubercle  in  form,  but  is  of  more  uniform 
length  and  not  so  frequently  bent  or  curved.  It  stains  readily  with 
the  aniline  colors. 

Sternberg,  in  his  **  Manual  of  Bacteribkigy,"  says  that  the  earlier 
attempts  to  cultivate  this  bacillus  were  without  success,  but  that  Bor- 
doni  UflFredusizi  obtained  from  the  mamvw  of  the  bones  of  a  leper 
a  baciOus  which  he  believed  to  be  the  leprosy  bacillus,  and  which 
grew  upon  ordinary  nutrient  gelatin.  Sternberg  doubts  the  identity 
of  the  bacillus  in  this  case,  but  proceeds  as  follows: 
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*'We  have  ezperimeBUl  evidcnoe  to  ahow  tiiat  leprous  tbsoes  nn«»AmSfig 
Urn  bacflluB  are  infectious  and  may  rqxoduee  the  disease.  The  eiqienment 
has  been  made  upon  man  by  Aming»  who  mooulated  a  oondenmed  criminal 
aubcutaneously  with  fresh  leprous  tubercles.  The  eiqieriment  was  made  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Uie  man  was  under  observadon  until  his  death 
occurred  from  leprosy  at  the  end  of  about  five  years.  The  first  manifestations 
of  the  disease  became  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pomt  of  moculation  several 
months  after  the  experimental  introduction  of  the  infectious  material 

*' Positive  results  have  also  been  reported  in  the  lower  animals  by  Damsdi, 
by  Vossius,  and  by  Mdcher  and  Ortmann.  The  last-named  investigators 
inoculated  rabbits  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  portions  of  leprous 
tubercles  excised  for  the  purpose  from  a  leper.  Tlie  animals  died  from  gen- 
eral infection  at  the  end  of  several  months,  and  the  characteristic  tubetdes 
containing  the  bacillus  were  distributed  through  the  various  organs." 
• 

There  are  many  strange  and  (so  far)  unezplainable  things  about 
thb  disease.  As  the  precise  mode  of  its  propagation  is  still  shrouded 
in  mystery,  it  is  not  strange  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  about  its 
period  of  incubation.  Authentic  cases  have  been  reported  of  Euro- 
peans finding  themsdves  stricken  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years 
since  they  had  last  been  in  leprous  countries.  Excepting  as  thus  sug- 
gested, they  did  not  know  when  or  how  they  had  been  exposed.  So 
long  a  period  of  incubation  seems  highly  improbable.  Leper-infected 
fleas  may  have  come  in  their  baggage,  and  may  have  more  recently 
bitten  them ;  or  articles  which  tb^  had  brou^t  with  them  may  have 
been  ladai  with  the  bacteria. 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  duratioD  of  the  disease.  In  Nor* 
way  or  Sweden  a  Itpet  may  live  for  twenty^ve  or  thirty  years,  while 
in  Hawaii  from  five  to  ten  years  is  the  rule. 

The  disease  occurs  in  diflPerent  forms,  generally  known  as  lepru 
tuberculosa^  lepra  ituiou&ija,  and  lepra  anasUietica^  the  latter  being 
the  lepra  nervorum  of  Virchow.  Whichever  ot  these  forms  the  disease 
may  take,  the  characteristics  of  the  other  forms  at  length  appear. 

There  is  only  one  method  known  to  science  for  successfully  coping 
with  this  disease,  —  complete  segregation.  And  if,  as  the  writer  fears 
and  believes,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  house-flies,  and  other  insects  may 
carry  the  disease,  even  complete  isolation  may  be  far  from  being  com- 
pletely effective,  unless  supported  by  additional  measures  shortly  to 
be  indicated. 

The  extraordinary  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
in  spite  of  the  most  rigorous  isolation,  is  very  disquieting.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  and  France  were  successful,  through  rigorous 
isolation,  in  exterminating  the  disease  within  their  limits. 

Lepers  should  be  segregated  and  isolated ;  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  insect  annoyance,  and  to  destroy  such 
insects  as  may  come  into  contact  vrith  them,  and  to  disinfect  all  prem- 
ises where,  prior  to  their  segregation,  they  have  been  harbored. 
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It  is  hoped  that  by  such  means  the  spread  of  the  disease  will  be 
completely  stopped,  or  at  least  greatly  retarded  and  diminished. 

But  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  this  **  living  death/'  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  regulations  which  are  indispensable  to 
coerce  the  segregation  of  the  afflicted  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  strong  arm  of  stable  government  is  needed.  The  area 
of  leprosy  in  South  America  to-day  is  practically  conterminous  with 
the  area  of  anarchy  and  military  dictatorships.  The  northern  part 
of  the  continent  is  in  far  worse  condition  than  the  southern  part 
For  about  half  of  the  time  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  have 
no  governments,  and  for  the  other  half  their  governments  are  not 
mudi  better  than  none.  Vastly  superior  to  these  countries  in  respect 
of  government  are  Chili  and  Argentina,  at  least  And  pursuing  the 
analogy  suggested,  one  notes  that  there  are  relatively  few  lepers  in 
ChQi  and  Argentina,  and  that  the  number  is  decreasing. 

This  most  dire  scourge  is  increasing  relentlessly  year  by  year 
throughout  the  entire  northern  portion  of  South  America.  There  is 
but  partial  isolation :  tens  of  thousands  of  lepers  roam  at  laige;  or 
live  secluded  in  chaige  of  family  or  friends,  thus  in  their  turn  exposed. 
The  natives  are  careless,  their  habits  are  filthy;  they  live  crowded 
mto  unfit  habitations,  of  unspeakable  sanitary  surroundings,  without 
sewers  or  other  things  which  make  for  the  common  decencies  of  life; 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  public  spirit;  the  pretended  govern- 
ments are  engaged  in  schemes  of  extortion,  or  in  exploiting  the  vain 
performances  of  some  upstart  general;  and  a  selfish  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  There  is 
no  continuity  of  purpose,  no  general  principles  of  accepted  public 
policy,  no  earnest  ambition  to  build  up  a  real  nation ;  there  is  only 
servile  sycophancy  joined  with  a  cynical  spirit  of  corruption  and  of 
utter  disregard  for  all  the  amenities  of  life. 

Amid  conditions  so  unstable,  so  debased  as  these,  to  carry  forward 
the  rigorous  isolation  and  scientific,  humane  treatment  of  lepers,  and 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  against  them,  would  be  quite  impracticable. 
This  is  a  harsh  and  most  regrettable  conclusion.  Now  look  into  the 
future.  Given  fifty  years  more  of  the  same  class  of  "governments** 
as  those  of  the  past  fifty,  and  Venezuela  and  Colombia  will  be  huge, 
horrible,  unroofed,  unfenced  leper  colonies.  That  the  situation  is 
a  real  menace  already,  and  presages  an  ugly  possibility  of  evil  in  the 
future,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt 


Tilt  UnlTtnltj  Pren,  Cambrldfe^  U.  8.  A. 
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